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PREFACE. 



An "Every-Day Book" may be properly defined as a 
repertory of knowledge on a variety of those subjects upon which 
we are continually wanting information. The definition we have 
now given has practically animated us throughout the compilation 
of this volume, with this difference only, that the subjects contained 
herein are restricted to those of feminine interest. This is the 
" Lady's Every-Day Book ; " and we have spared no labour of 
research to make it a complete and useful book of reference upon 
two thousand topics, more or less connected with the utilities of a 
Lady's every-day life. 

The extent of the subjects embraced in our Volume numeri- 
cally prohibit us from referring to them in detail. Everything 
interesting to Ladies that may be classified under Domestic 
Economy, Elegant Arts, Etiquette, In-door and Out-door Games 
and Exercises, Pet Animals, Legal Matters, Gardening and Botany, 
Laundry and Nursery, Accomplishments, Management of 
Children and Servants, Dress and Fashion, Home Decorations, 
Income and Expenditure, Health Resorts, Phenomena of the 

Months, Histories of Domestic Articles We must pause 

from further particularising, and say, in brief, that we have 
occupied our four hundred closely-printed pages with such sub- 
jects as cannot fail to be of interest and importance to every- 
one desirous of obtaining social distinction as an accomplished 
and well-informed woman. 



IV. PREFACE. 

Tlie enormous success of oiu: ** Enquire Within " is at once 
a public admission of its practical value. One million copies of 
that work have found their way into circulation in Great Britain 
and in the United States. Some fifteen years ago the compilation 
thereof was a labour of love with the Editor, who rjeceived the 
assistance of a laige number of acquaintances skilled in the 
various arts and duties that tend to render home happy, and to 
lessen the cares and pains of life. 

But. in such lapse of dme, even in simple matters of the 
household, new discoveries are made, novel arts introduced, 
fresh amusements suggested., etiquette assumes new affectations, 
and even legislative wisdom steps in to modify the laws affecting 
husband and wife, landlord and tenant, and parent and child. 
Old Books, like old clothes, require repairing and renovating — 
but. better than repairs and reno\'ations is a new garment, if it 
be made of sound and tasteful material. These pages of the 
**'L.\DY*s Every- Day Book" are designed to supply the glean- 
ings of fifteen years of later experience in matters of domestic 
utility. The hand that compiled "Enquire Within'' writes 
this ; and some old, and many new friends, have aided the 
work. The heart that conceived the usefidness of a domestic 
*' friend in need" still beats with sincere regard for those simple 
altars of home life where olive branches wave around patriarchal 
trees, and a sweet voice whispers — *' A strong tide to Heaven is 
the love of Home." 
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Hints for Hot Weather.— The nu- 
merous fatalities and sickness that at- 
tend hot weather, renders it important 
to guard ourselves against it as much 
as possible. The sun that ripens the 
corn for our daily bread, and ^lures us 
abroad by its brilliant beams, is, never- 
theless, fraught with our destruction 
if we expose ourselves too much to his 
powerful rays. 

From 6 to 11 a.m. are the established 
hours of work in India, and those who 
can would find it conduce to their com- 
fort and health to adopt the same hours 
for their labours during the prevalence 
of almost Indian weather that July and 
August are so constantly attended by. 
Above all, the children should be care- 
fully looked after in hot weather ; they 
should, as a rule, be allowed to sleep 
throughout the day, and take their ex- 
ercise only in the morning and evening. 
This caution may be more particularly 
recommended while on the accustomed 
sea-side visit. True, there may some- 
dmes spring from over the sea a cool 
refreshing breeze to those sporting on 
the sands, yet we admonish all that 
they would be safer within doors while 
the sun's power is scorching up every- 
thing that comes in its fiery way. 

Heat, too, stimulates thirst, and it is 
important to remember that all alcoho- 
lic drinks and high feeding are great 
aids in hot weather in producing sick- 
MSB and even sunstroke. Light wines, 



plentifully diluted, and aerated waters, 
are the only safe and suitable beverages 
for summer temperature ; sulphuric 
acid, lemonade, lime-juice, and similar 
preparations, are at once reifreshing, and 
excellent antidotes for diarrhoea, loss 
of appetite, and other disturbances of 
the system caused by hot weather. 

Never open windows while the sun 
shines on them, and the blinds should 
be wetted, or, better still, a wet blanket 
be hung behind them. In this way 
any room may be kept comparatively 
cool, especially those exposed to the 
rays of the sun. 

A flat vessel filled with water, on 
which are floated branches of trees 
covered with green leaves, is a very effi- 
cacious and pleasant means of imparting 
coolness to an apartment, and is much 
employed in Germany. 

The suspension of Indian matting, 
previously damped, at the open window, 
tends much to diminish the heat. This 
matting may be imitated by any kind 
of plaited grass. 

But the most important thing to ob- 
serve and watch is the temperature of 
the body — we mean that we should be 
very careful not to increase the heat of 
the blood by animal food, either fresh 
or seasoned, or by stimulating drinks. 
Nothing could be more dangerous, and 
many deaths arise from the too preva- 
lent practice of indulging in animal 
food and alcoholic drinks, during the 
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It is opposed to the great 
ral^ wlucii is tokeeptbe 



Moderatgy acid <irTTi|r« are Ijotli xcrr 
' and wholesome, and are^ more- 



We kamt from Franklin a oentmy 
mgo that the solar heat is afaaorbed 
ivith greato' or leas facility aocmding 
to the coloar of the object e ^p one d to 
iIb TaysL Every one remembera bow 
lie pat pieces of doth, similar in tex- 
tnze and size, but different in coloar, 
t^Kin fresh-iiallen snow in the sunlight, 
and how he found the snow melted 
VDder the pieces of cloth quickest when 
tbe doth was black, less quickly under 
Hie blue, green, purple, red, yellow, 
A the order enumerated, and yery 
dowly indeed under the white. 

Eadi day's experience shows us that 
we do not need to be made of snow 
in Older to melt ra^dly under a black 
diQtt. What we require for comfort 
lor sonuner wear is of course a light 
4K' white material, in order that the 
lieat rays may he reflected as much and 
absorbed as Httle as possible. 

The material should be porous — 
liumld imprison, that is, large quanti- 
ties of air in its texture^ and senre, 
llieiefore, as a Tery bad conductor of 
lieat, whOe at the same time fadlitat- 
iBg evaporation of the moisture from 
the sur&oe of the body. 

These qualities are possesed in the 
lughest degree by white flannel, and 
there is no reason that we can find, re- 
marks the Lancet, why this materia] 
should not be generally adopted. 

Propriety of Speedi. — 1. You must 
be quite as anxious to talk with pro- 
priety as you are to think, work, sing, 
paint^ or write aco(»ding to the most 
correct rules. 

2. Always select words calculated to 
oonYOT- an exact impression of your 
meaning. 

3. Let your articulation be easy, 
clear, correct in accent, and suited in 
ione and emphasiB to your discourse. 

4. Avoid a muttering, stuttering, 
gctttoxal, or lisping pronunciation. 



5. Let your ^eedi be neither too 
I layd nor too low, hsA adjtisted to the 
i ear of your ccMnpanim. EndetToor to 
' pi et e nt tlie neoenity of flie penon you 
are speaking to crying ^ what do you 
Isay "' 



6. Avoid 
I you should 



a loquacious propoiaz^; 
ncTer occupy more than 
jyour share of conTersation, or mcxe 
than is agreeable to others^ 

7. Beware of such vulgar interpola- 
tions as " You know," " You see,'* 
" rU teU you what." 

8. Learn when to use and when to 
omit the aspirate k. This is an indis- 
pensable nmk of a lady's education. 

9. Pay a strict r^ard to the nikB 
of grammar even in private conycrsa- 
tion. If you do not understand thoBfr 
rules learn them, whatever be jour age 
or station. 

10. Though you should ahrays con- 
verse pleasantly, do not mix loud bursts 
of laughter with it. 

12. Above all, let your conversation 
be intellectual, graceful, chaste, discreet^ 
edi^ring and profitable. 

"Fms and Moths. — ^Ladies are veiy 
properly anxious about keeping thdr 
furs free from moths during the som- 
mer months^ A writer who may he 
relied on, says darkness is aB tiiat is 
needed. This little grey moth, or 
" nuUer," which deposits the eggs, 
moves only in the lights Endose TOe 
article loosely in a paper box, put ths 
in a pillow-case, or wrap it round wilii 
a doth, and hang up in a daiit doset. 
Camphor, spices, or perfumes, are of no 
use. Continual darkness is suffideriL 
And do not take out the furs in Jmie 
or July to give them an " airing^** for 
even then cometh the enemy, and it 
may be that in ten minutes after ex- 
posure to the light and sun has de- 
posited a hundr^ eggs in the article. 
If you consider an airing indispensable, 
give the furs a good switching and pat 
them quickly back. 

[We do not see why the old x^e- 
ventives for keeping furs from moths, 
such as camphor, &c., could not be 
persisted in comlnned with the dttk- 
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ness recommended by the writer we 
have quoted from, and thus make twice 
sure of preserving our fura from the 
ravages of the moths.] 

Best Treatmetit of Cough.— For 
a simple cough, we consider the fol- 
loTVing treatment by Dr. Searle as the 
very best : — 

" A simple cough, attended with little 
or no fever, is often relieved by the 
application of a mustard-plaster to the 
chest. The mustard should be fresh 
mixed with hot water as for the table, 
but a little more fluid, and spread upon 
a napkin about the size of a cheese- 
plate, and then applied to the chest and 
windpipe, and kept on for ten or fifteen 
minutes, or as long as it can be con- 
veniently borne. If necessary it may 
be repeated every evening ; immersing 
the feet and legs at the same time in 
hot water, and taking also a teaspoonful 
ef a mixture consisting of syrup of pop- 
pies, antimonial wine, and paregoric 
elixir, in the proportions of half an, 
ounce of the first, with a quarter of an 
ounce of each of the others, every three 
or four hours, according to the severity 
of the cough ; abstaining at the same 
time from a stimulating or a too nour- 
ishing diet. 

" These means will soon remove the 
cough : though it is often advisable to 
fblloW them up for a few nights with 
a pill of calomel and aloes, a grain 
of each, in relief of the secondary de- 
rangements of the liver and associated 
organs, which constantly succeed to 
cold ; and from the neglect of which, 
though persons often get well of the 
prominent aflfections of the chest, they 
yet remain for a length of time after- 
wards valetudinary. 

Tests of Pure Water.— The fol- 
lowing practical rules for testing the 
wholesomeness of water (says Dr. Mar- 
cet) may be relied on : — 1. The water 
must be perfectly colourless and trans- 
parent, leaving no deposit when al- 
lowed to stand undisturbed. — 2. It 
must be quite devoid of smell. — 3. 
When litmus paper is immersed in the 
water^ Uut colour of the paper must 



remain unaltered. — 4. The water when 
boiled must not become turbid. S, 
About half a tablespoonful of the fluid 
being evaporated to dryness on the 
spirit lamp, there must be a slight re- 
sidue left at the bottom of the spoon 
not turning black from organic mat- 
ters. — 6. The residue obtained by eva- 
porating to dryness a sample of. the 
water in a porcelain cup upon the' tea- 
urn, must not become black on the 
addition of a solution of sulphuretted 
hydrogen. 

Dry-Nrn'sing. — ^Wherever it can be, 
this evil practice should be avoided, 
as being dangerous to the health of 
both mother and oflspring. For no 
other reason than that of inability on 
the part of the mother to suckle hei* 
infant should the natural Itiw be de- 
parted from. But should a bad gtate 
of health require it, and dry-nuf sing be 
decided on, it is essential to attend both 
to the mode of administering the food, 
as well as its kind or quality. Al- 
though the fluid food of the infant does 
not so much require the mixture of 
saliva to assist digestion, yet a degree 
of mastication, which increases the flow 
of this fluid, will usually be beneficial. 
For this good reason, then, the boat 
should be discarded from the nursery 
— the mode of feeding with which is 
most objectionable. The boat is re- 
plenished and laid on the tongue of the 
infant ; the food is poured on those 
parts of the throat, the irritability of 
which immediately prompts them, ia 
self-defence, to the act of swallowing. 

The most judicious mode, because 
the nearest approximation to the nip- 
ple, is the sucking-bottle. In its use, 
however, great cleanliness must be ob- 
served. The mouth of the bottle should 
be covered with wash-leather, or the 
nipple of a young heifer, in which a 
small piece of sponge is placed, in imi- 
tation of the pores of the nipple^ ta 
prevent too rapid a flow. The first ii^ 
more easily kept clean ; but the se- 
cond is the most acceptable to the child, 
and, indeed, more eligible, as it brings 
tKe necessity of constant cleansing ; it 
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should be removed, and its sponge with- 
drawn, after each supply to the in- 
fant, and kept in rose or distilled water, 
'with a few drops of spirits of wine, and 
re-applied when it is again used. 

Of the species of artificial food, we 
^ve preference to the Aylesbury Con- 
dsosed Milk, a new preparation, but 
one that is fast supplanting all others 
in the estimation of nurses and doctors. 
When this is not attainable, let the 
following preparation be used, which 
nearly resembles the milk of the mo- 
ther: — ^Fresh cow's milk, two-thirds, 
t^riag water, one-third ; well sweet- 
ened with loaf sugar, which is the least 
liable to acidify and cloy. One tea- 
apoonf ul of sugar is the right quantity 
to sweeten one pint of water, or nulk. 
It is the large proportion of sugar, the 
bland and nutrient property of which 
renders the milk of the mare and the 
ass so nearly resembling that of the 
mother, for which they are eligible sub- 
stitutes. 

After the first three months, milk 
with less water, or milk alone, should 
be given. The milk should not be 
jftweetened until a few minutes before 
it is given to the baby, or it wUl turn 
sour. Neither should it be warmed 
ov^ a fire ; for when milk and water 
are used, the warm water will make the 
milk warm enough ; when milk is used 
alone, it can be easily warmed by put- 
ting it into the feeding-bottle, and then 
putting the feeding-bottle into warm 
water. The milk should never be given 
more than lukewarm. 

Weaning. — After the ninth month, 
if the child has cut three or four of its 
front teeth, and appears in good health, 
the process of weaning should not be 
delayed, the first period of childhood 
being then past. It is a process, it must 
"be owned, of much importance, as its 
results are often unfavourable to the 
x;hild ; — ^it is a renouncement of its 
earliest habits, and is frequently marked 
hy disordered functions and derange- 
ment of general health, the result of 
mere change of food. The most fre- 
quent malady is that protracted relax- 



ation of the bowels termed the Wean- 
ing Brash, which appears to be most 
frequent in summer and autumn ; and 
in the male of tener than in the female 
infant. 

This disorder does not always appear 
immediately on the commencement of 
weaning. We have wilmessed it five 
weeks subsequently. It is marked by 
frequent evacuation from the bowels, 
and, occasionally, during the nausea, 
from the stomach of mucous or green 
fluid, attended with pain. On this en- 
sue loss of appetite, wasting, fever, fret- 
fulness ; and, towards the termination, 
tumefaction of the limbs, stupor, and 
convulsions. We would advise, if age 
and all other circumstances are favour- 
able, that weaning should be adopted 
in the more temperate months — ^aa 
March, April, May, and October. 

Measles. — The earliest symptoms, 
commencing from ten to fourteen days 
after exposure, are redness and tume- 
faction, and water running from the 
eyes ; languor, sneezing, head-ache, in- 
tolerance of light, dry cough, fever ; 
on the fourth or fifth day the skin ia 
covered with small, slightly raised, red 
spots, coalescing and formingred patches 
of a circular form^ with often a few 
purple spots ; sometimes bleeding at 
the nose ; on the seventh or eighth day 
the redness fades, the fever subsides, 
and the efflorescence terminates in scaly 
exfoliation of the skin. 

In the milder forms a gentle emetic, 
if there be an accumulation of mucus 
in the throat, a nuld laxative occa- 
sionally, acidulated barley-water and 
other simple fluids, cooling mixture, 
and a well-regulated temperature of the 
room of about sixty degrees, are the 
only essential rules to be observed. 
Inflammatory symptoms, or severe re- 
laxation of the bowels, i*equire more 
scientific consideration. 

The danger in measles will be in pro- 
portion as the fever is severe, or the 
more important organs, as the lungs, 
&c., may become afiected during or sub- 
sequent to the disease. 

On sudden recession of the eruption, 
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the warm bath should be employed ; 
and on the child being disturbed at 
night by slight cough and simple rest- 
lessness, one teaspoonful or more, ac- 
cording to the age, of red-poppy syrup, 
may be given at bed-time. This is as 
far as domestic remedies should extend. 
On recovery, external exercise should 
be only employed in dry weather, and 
the child protected from the cold air 
by flannel. 

Teething. — ^The judicious manage 
ment of dentition is the prevention o 
a great majority of infantile disorders. 
One of the first symptoms of it is a heat 
in the mouth, perceptible while suck- 
ling. The child's food should be less- 
ened, and it should be furnished with 
an increased supply of cold water while 
dentition is going forward. 

It is highly injudicious to treat this 
disorder by the use of opiates, which 
many empirical preparations contain ; 
these injure by a direct influence on 
the brain, in inducing stupor, and in- 
directly, by totally suppressing that dis- 
charge which was, within limits, a na- 
tural effort to relieve. 

Equally erroneous is it to administer 
full doses of anodynes for the purpose of 
lulling to sleep. We do not so decidedly 
object to the rubbing of the gum with 
one drop of the soothing syrup ; if this 
be not swallowed, it will sometimes be 
beneficial. 

A coral is not the substance most 
proper for an infant's gums to press 
on. A penny square of India rubber, 
cut in the form of a cross, is the most 
suitable for the tender gums. 

If the bowels are confined, and-will 
not yield to diet, a gentle purgative, as 
magnesia or castor-oil, must be given 
witihout delay. Lancing the gums should 
always be adopted if they are swollen, 
red, hot, and painful. The warm-bath 
will be found an excellent soother, espe- 
cially where irritation exists. 

Dew. — ^Who does not admire the 
bright crystal drops that in the early 
morning glisten and sparkle on every 
leaf and flower, and every blade of grass ? 
Who, in young, careless childhood, has 



not felt a delight in beholding his face 
in these countless mirrors of dew, or 
in bathing his hands in the frceh cool 
moisture ? 

The vapour of the air is condensed 
into dew by coming in contact with 
substances colder than itself. After 
sunset the warm earth radiates its heat 
into the air, and the surrounding va- 
pour becomes chilled by contact with 
the cold surface, and settles on it in 
clear liquid drops. This occurs only 
when the night is fine, and free from 
clouds ; for, at such times, there is no- 
thing to prevent the radiation of beat 
from the ground, whilst clouds act as- 
an obstruction to the heat ; conse- 
quently on a cloudy night no dew 
falls. 

Dew is always most plentiful in opea 
situations, where there are no houses, 
trees, &c., to check the escape of the 
heated air ; while, on the other hand, 
the groimd beneath a tree in full f oli 
age remains dry. 

It is a wise adaptation of Providence 
that those things which require most 
moisture radiate heat most freely, and 
collect the largest quantity of dew ; 
grass, vegetables, and the leaves of 
plants, which are dependent upon it for 
sustenance, part with their warmth 
rapidly and abundantly, while polished 
metal and smooth stones are bad radi- 
ators of heat. 

In all cultivated ground, also, a large 
supply of dew is yielded ; for loose soil : 
readily throws off its warmth, and the 
genial moisture sinks down to nourish 
the seeds and roots lying embosomed 
in the earth. How little we consider 
the wise arrangement of these seeming 
trifles ! We pass by, and think not of 
such trivial things, and yet God heeds 
them, and forgets not the use of even 
a drop of dew. 

On a gusty night the wind evapo- 
rates the dew as it falls, and in the 
morning the flowers are disappointed 
of their fresh glittering ornaments. 

The Death Watch.— A Naturalist 
tells us, that, *' upon going into my 
bedroom one night I heard what is 
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commonly called the * Death Watch.* 
My iuquifiitiveness being roused, I de- 
termined, if possible, to discover, and 
liave a look at, the author of the tick- 
ing. I listened, and after some time 
traced the sound, as I thought, to my 
empty hat-box on a chest of drawers. 
I approached gently, and placed my ear 
close to the box. Yes ! there it was 
indeed ! I examined the box on the 
outside, but saw nothing of life upon 
it.. I lifted the lid, the ticking ceased 
a^ once. I examined the inside of the 
box in every crevice, but found nothing. 
% shut the lid again and was quiet. 
Agjain was commenced the intermittent 
tiotog ; I was certain the sound came 
from me box, and was puzzled. I again 
opened thd lid and made a most minute 
ge^rch ; I tore the joinings of the thin 
wood apart, and looked there, but found 
iiothing. I replaced the lid, and again 
the ticking commenced. I scrutinised 
ng iin the outside minutely, and looking 
Te;*y close, I discovered a little insect 
Hboui the sixteenth of an inch in length, 
semi-transparent, and of a rich cream 
colour, rushing hither and thither over 
and about a slight elevation of the pa- 
per covering of the bo?, apparently 
greatly excited. Every now and then 
ho .oame,to a full stop, and with the 
nether part of his tiny body struck the 
hollow paper ten or twelve taps (which 
were very distinctly audible) ; he then 
set ofiT as fast as his six (I think) legs 
oould carry him. 

Whilst he was thus running about I 
Jici^rd another little tapping, apparently 
proceeding from underneath the small 
hollow paper hill. My little lively friend 
also heard it, and at once came to a 
. stand ; and setting his hinder parts in 
motion, gave the requisite number of 
taps, and was off again. 

I yfsa uoiv curious to see beneath the 
paper, and tearing it open, (in doing 
which I unfortunately deprived my 
insect friend of his paper drum,) I 
found ^ similar small insect on the 
iosido. I watched the interesting couple 
for ^ some time and thought I could 
divine the cause of the tumult. Ex- 



ceeding the bounds of prudence, the 
male, (I presume, it to have been,) 
having discovered from below a pin- 
hole in the paper, had, most iiuiis* 
erectly, thrust himself through it, and 
after a ramble on the fine smooth 

Elateau on which he emerged, he, not 
aving taken proper land-marks, was 
not able again to find his hole of exit. 
He thereupon sprang his rattle of alarm, 
and commenced a frantic search for a 
way of ingress, at which occupation I 
first discovered him. His deserted mate, 
doubtless in no less an excited state, 
answering with the utmost vigour ol 
her latter- end, to call the wandering 
loved one back. 

Pictures on the Wall. — ^If very 
well chosen, pictures add much to the 
good appearance of the room, and im- 
part to it an air of completeness, and 
a home-look, which many people know 
how to appreciate. To produce this ef- 
fect, the subjects of the pictures must 
be such as we can ixxtly sympathise 
with, something to awaken our admi- 
ration, reverence, or love. All the feel- 
ings of our nature may be illustrated 
by pictures. There are some whiqh we 
seem to make bosom companions of ; 
others have a moral efiect, and at times 
prevent our going astray by then- si- 
lent monitions. 

It is therefore worth while to take 
pains and choose good subjects, whether 
in engravings or paintings, and to frame 
and hang them suitably when chosen. 

Gilt frames are most suitable for 
rather dark paintings, and on a deep 
coloured wall ; while prints look wefl 
in a frame of composition, oak, rose- 
wood, or bird's-eye maple, finished >vith 
a gilt moulding. 

Care should be taken to hang them 
in a proper light, so as best to bring out 
all the effects of the pictures, and to 
place them so that the light shall fall 
from the same side as represented by 
the painter. 

In picture galleries and great houses, 
brass rods are fixed all round the room 
close to the ceiling, from which the pic- 
tures are hung ; but in small rooms it 
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is oft^ best not to show the lines or 
wires by wjuch the pictures hang. This 
is doae by naiUng a strong cord across 
the hadb;» about t^o inches below the 
top, aogd then suspending it from two 
nuls standiug out but a little way from 
the will. 

When there are several pictures in 
a room, the ordinary rule is, to have 
^UJ^er the upper or lower edge of the 
frames in « line, on whichever side 
they m9f be hung. 

Gruef. — There are two ways of pre- 
paring gruel ; one from the whole grain, 
whether oat, barley, or rice ; the other 
iiom weal. The former is generally 
preferred as most delicate and secure 
fEom ^ulteration ; the latter is much 
muorei ponvenient when wanted quickly. 
There is po nicer gruel than that made 
of whole oats, with merely the husks 
removed, or once flattened by passing 
'through ft VOiW. The.former are called 
"^M^. groat£( ; the latter cracked, or 
EUioibde^ groats ; the fresher they are 
u^ied the l^etter. If kept at all after 
hemg cracked it should be in a closely 
shut Teasel, whether glass, earthen, or 
tic, aud in a very diy place. 
'iTbe Embden groats done up in paper 
«OQQ become sour. The coarse Scotch 
oa|i«xieal» aiQd fine oatmeal purchased by 
o^easure of ap honest meal-mjan, is far 
pn^fen^le to those called " prepared," 
4U(4 -^old i^ paper packets. Whether 
it is x>wiag to the " preparation," or 
the opcode of keeping, it is hard to 
•obtfti^jl^W the latter article good^ well- 
fl^oured gru/el. 

yar groat gruel, the whole or cracked 
gXY>ats flhould be set on with cold water, 
■and a sufficient quantity of it to allow 
for at ]ea0t one -third boiling away. It 
^n|Wlt be frequently stirred, and should 
not be allowed to boil over. It is not 
'm^ffilf the quantity actually spUt that 
is wasted, but in the early stage of the 
prOf^^es t^he most nourishing part of the 
gnin rises in the form of scum, which 
ajterwofd^ sinkfi^ ai^d iJien enriches the 
whole. 

A ^u^rter of a pint of groats will 
mrifitk om quftrt of Xhia^ ^SP^^\ being 



set on with three pints ctf water, and 
boiled three quarters of an hour ; then 
strain. The groats may be boiled again 
with rather more than a pint of water 
put to them boiling, and will produce 
nearly another pint of gruel. 

For meal gruel, one large spoonful of 
oatmeal (either Scotch or fine) ; mix it 
very smoothly with two tablespoonfula 
of cold water. Stir into a pint of water 
boiling on the fire. Let it boil briakly 
ten or fifteen minutes, then strain. 

For either sort of gruel, a bit of fre^ 
butter and a little salt may be stirred 
in, or a little sugar and nutmeg. 

Kice gruel may be made of ground 
rice just in the same manner. 

As it is generally prescribed when 
the bowels are in a disordered state, it 
is of special importance that the rioa 
be perfectly pure and in good keeping. 
Persons who often use ground rice wm 
do well to have a mill, and grind it at 
home as wanted. 

A stick of cinnamon and a few chips 
of dried Seville orange-peel may be 
boiled in the gruel for flavour. If 
nnsed and dried, they will serve two 
or three times in succession. When 
strained, sweeten with loaf sugar, and 
add a grate of nutmeg. 

Rice gruel is sometimes ordered to be 
made with port wine or brandy, and 
it is possible for a sick person to be in 
such a state as to render these additions 
suitable, but they should never be used 
but in cases of emergency, and under 
medical direction. In ninety-nine cases 
out of a hundred they would do no 
good, but would probably do great 
harm. We are pleased to observe a 
growing reluctance on the part of the 
profession to prescribe alcohol but in 
most exceptional cases. 

Thick gruel, whether of oat, barley, 
or rice, may be thinned with new milk, 
and is a very nourishing and agreeablft 
food, when the particular disorder does 
not render it unsuitable. 

Chest Preserrers. — ^No portion of 
the human body requires more proteo^ 
tion from cold than the chest. Varioaa 
chest protectors, as they are tenned^ 
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hare been derised for this parpoee, and 
the moii popular of these are made of 
wach-katbto', lined, or of haze or rab- 
bit-ddn, alao lined. Aa at present made 
and oaed, these are very dangerous con- 
triranees. They, keep out the cold, it 
is true, but ihej hinder ihe exhalation 
so neoeaaary to healtii constantly going 
on from the surfaoe of the skin, and to 
a greater extent in the region of the 
chest where the lungs are situated. 
Those who employ them are often in 
a high state di ferer, especially felt 
when the weather changes suddenly 
from hauK cold to a mild temperature ; 
colds are frequently thus generated, the 
causes of which are unknown to the 
sufferers, or believed to arise from 
other circumstances. 

To render chest protectors useful for 
the purpose of keeping the chest warm, 
they should be perforated with a num- 
ber of small holes about the size of a 
grain of pearl barley, so as to permit 
the escape of perspiration from the 
pores of the skin. The prepared thin 
leather and hare-skin protectors, unless 
perforated, retain the impurities that 
are constantly being exuded. The use 
of flannel for the same purpose is not 
liable' to the same objection, being a 
porous material. In all cases, persons 
should have several of them, in order 
to admit of a frequent change. 

Unless the suggestions now pointed 
out are attended to, these useful ar- 
ticles of clothing, instead of being chest 
protectors, are most injurious. 

Pillar Roses. — To ornament a gar- 
den, there is no kind of shrub, however 
beautiful, so well adapted to take va- 
rious forms as the rose. It can be used 
as a dwarf to fill the smallest beds, as 
a bush to plant amongst evergreens, and 
as a tall standard to form avenues of 
roses on each side of a walk. In the 
centre of larger circular beds it is often 
planted in groups, with half-standards 
around) and dwarfs in the front, thus 
forming an amphitheatre of roses, which, 
when in bloom, is ooe of the finest sights 
in the floral garden ; again, as climbers, 
to ornament the amateur's villa, or the 



more fanmble abode of the eottager ; 
also, to plant against bare waOs and 
palings, forming drooping slinibs, wfaen 
budded on high standards, waving 
gracefully their boughs, laden with fra- 
grance and bloom, in the wann gales 
of summer and autumn. What can he 
more desirable T All these forms are 
certainly very pleasing, and, however 
el^pant their appearance, still none of 
them show off the beauty and grandeur 
of the rose so effectively as tnimng it 
upwards to a pillar. 

In the gardens of the gentry ci this 
country, pillars for roees are frequently 
made of iron rods, with arches of the 
same, or small chains hung loosely from 
pillar to pillar, so as to form beautiful 
festoons of those lovely flowers. These 
arches and chain festoons of roses on 
each side a terrace walk have a 8[^endid 
efiect. Sometimes the arch is thrown 
over the walk only, and the roees trained 
accordingly. They may either be made 
of a single upright vod, or with four 
rods at about nine inches distant from 
each other, thus forming a square pil- 
lar, fastened with cross pieces of strong 
wire. The rose may be planted in the 
centre, and the branches as they grow 
be trained to each comer rod, and the 
small shoots arranged between them. 
Bring a^l the shoots to the outside, and 
do not allow any to twine round the 
rods, but tie them to each other with 
bar matting or small string, as they can 
then be easily loosened from the pil- 
lars whenever they require painting — 
an operation that must not be neglected, 
as the iron would soon rust, and thereby 
injure the plants, and be very un- 
sightly. 

Previously to planting the roses the 
soil should be rendered rich, so that 
they may grow quickly, flower freely, 
and cover the pillars, arches, and fes- 
toons, as soon as possible. 

This rather modem and pleasing 
mode of culture cannot be too strengly 
recommended, and for that purpose, if 
expense be an object, we would sug- 
gest that poles, either of oak, ash, hazel, 
or larch, may be used by fixing them 
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firmly in the ground in a triangular 
shape, three feet square at the base, the 
ends being brought together at the top, 
and tied with some stiong tarred cord 
or stout copper wire, and then three 
roses of the same variety, or of differ- 
ent kinds, according to taste, to be 
planted one at the foot of each pole, 
and trained so that when in full foli- 
age and blossom a handsome tall pyra- 
mid will become apparent, formed of 
the beauteous and odoriferous queen 
of flowers. 

Perforated Carving and Fret- 
Cutting — Ladies will find the art of 
Fretwork or Perforated Carving one 
well worthy their attention as an agree- 
able employment for their hours of 
leisure. We class this art as the first 
for utility and beauty amongst the 
numerous ones specially awarded to 
their delicate manipulation. There is 
really no limit to the useful articles 
that mav be made with the aid of this 
accomphshed art. HappDy, too, it is 
easy to acquire, and the tools and ap- 
paratus required for its*performance 
are inexpensive to purchase. Mr. W. 
Bemrose, Junr., in his beautiful vo- 
lume of designs and instructions in 
the art has made it so dear to those 
who choose to pursue it, that there is 
nothing but perseverance required on 
the part of the student. 

Li his introductory remarks, Mr. 
Bemrose observes : — ** Fretwork, or 
.Perforated-Carving, is an agreeable, 
useful, and ornamental art to practice, 
and one that can be easily accom- 
plished by a lady ; it has also the fur- 
ther advantage of being an employ- 
ment for leisure moments, which is 
neither expensive, nor one that re- 
quires a special apartment, as it can 
be practised in any room, and upon 
an ordinary table." 

The volume which makes this art so 
easy and accessible to ladies, conduct- 
ing them, as it were, by a royal road to 
its acquisition, contains fifty-three ex- 
quisite designs and instructions for 
book slides, brackets, book-rests, table 
mat^ or panel for window plant box, 



paper knives, hand mirror, card baa- 
kets (four designs), letter rack, comer 
bracket, blotting book slide, envelope 
box, thermometer plate, or finger plate 
for door, ornament for top of wire 
window blind, picture frame, book side,, 
photograph frame, table easel, key and 
trinket, cupboard, reading desk, with 
wood bulges, finger plates for doors, 
hand mirror, flower-pot cover, hanging 
book shelves, bread and butter plat- 
ters, dragon-fly bracket, picture, or 
mirror frame showing carved fretwork^ 
&c. &c. 

We give this enumeration of designf^ 
contained in Mr. Bemrose's volume,, 
with a view of showing the numerous 
useful purposes for which this art is 
capable. Nor need it be restricted to 
these, which are only to be received 
as an earnest of a hundred other do- 
mestic articles this feminine art may 
be made available. * 

Our author says, " simple Fretwork, 
of good design, is rich and pleasing to 
the eye, but this efiBect is greatly in- 
creased when the aid of the carving 
tools is' called in, to further embellish 
it ; and, it being further advisable thai 
the amateur, after having mastered the 
simple art of Fretwork, should proceed 
to the more advanced operation of 
Wood Carving, she must study well 
the instructions given in the " Manual 
of Wood Carving," (published by Bern- 
rose and Sons, Paternoster Row), which 
contains upwards of 130 designs. 

Fret-Cutting and Wood-Ciffving are 
susceptible of developing manual dex- 
terity and taste to a very considerable 
extent. These sister-arts, pursued by 
the simple method pointed out in the 
volumes referred te, will be found 
useful in many ways other than those 
for which instructions and elaborate 
designs are given. The theory once 
acquired, the practice of the art can 
be extended, aa we have said before, 
in innumerable ways to embellish our 
homes, and convert them into homes, 
of taste. 

Preservation of the Teeth. — Ho> 
race Walpole says in his '' Letters/' 
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'' Ufls a little bit of alum twice or thrice 
in a- meek, no bigger than hall your nail^ 
till it had all disaolved in your mouth, 
and tben apit it out. This has fortified 
my taeth, thut they are as strong as tha 
peo of Junius. I learo^^d it of Mrs. 
Grosveaor, who had not a speck iu her 
teeth till her d^th." 

X>o not let your brushes be too hard, 
as they are Hkely to irritate the gams 
and injure the enamel. 

Avoid too frequent use of tooth-pow- 
der, and be very cautious what kind 
you buy, as many are prepared with 
destmctdve acids. Those who brush 
thmr teeth carefully and thoroughly 
with tepid water and a soft brush (cold 
water should ney&c be used, for it ehills 
and injures the nen'^es) have no occa- 
sion to use powder. 

Bhould any little incrustation (tartar) 
appear on the aides or at the back of 
the teeth, which illness and very often 
the oonstaut eating of sweetmeats, 
fruit, and made dishes co^tsiuing acids 
will cause, put a little magnesia on your 
brush, and after two or three ap^^ca- 
tioafi it will removB it. WHuIe treating 
on the eai« ai the teeth, whioh is a sub- 
jeet of the highest importenoe to those 
who have young faimlias, and in fact 
every one who wishes to preserve them, 
we beg to remind our readers that aa 
the period generally occupied by sleep 
is oakulated to be about (at least) six 
hours out of the twenty-four, it ^ould 
greatly promote the healthful mainte- 
nimoe of the priceless pearls whose loss 
or deeay so greatly influences our ap- 
pearanoe and our comfort if we were to 
establish a habit oi carefully cleaning 
them with a soft brudi before going 
to bed. The smoll particles of food 
clogging the gums impede circulation, 
generate tartar i^ eaties, and affect 
the breath. Think of an amalgamation 
of cheese, flesh, sweetmeats, fruit, &.c^ 
in a state of doeomposition, remaining 
wedged between our teeth for six or 
seven houtB ; yet how lew ever take the 
trouble to attend to this most certain 
cause of toothai^B, diseolouration, and 
decay, eataiHng the miseries o^ scaling, 



plug^ng, extraction, and the crowning 
horror — false teeth. 

Preams. — The following are medical 
signs of dreams, as published in a me- 
dical work — 

Lively dreams are, in general, a sign 
of nervous action. 

Soft dreams a sign of slight initatioi^ 
of the brain ; often, iu nervous fever, 
announcing the approach of a favour- 
able crisis. 

Frightful dreams are a determination 
of blood to the head. 

Dreams about blood and red objects 
are signs of inflammatory conditions. 

Dreams about rain and water are 
often signs of deceased mucous mem- 
branes and dropsy. 

Dreams of distorted forms are fre- 
quently a sign of abdominal obstruc- 
tions and disorder of the liver. 

Dreams in which the patient sees any 
part of the body especially suffering, 
indicates disease in that part. 

The nightmare, with great sensitive- 
ness, is a sign of determination of blood 
to the chest. 

Rulea of Sleep.— Dr. Forbes Wins- 
low wisely says there is no fact more 
clearly established in the physiology of 
man tha^ this, that the brain expends 
its energies and itself during the hours 
of wakefulness and that these are re- 
cuperated during sleep. If the recupe- 
ration does not equal the expenditure, 
the brain withers — this is insanity. 
Thus it is that, in early English His- 
tory, persons who were condemned to 
death by being prevented fi'om sleep- 
ing, always died raving maniacs j thus 
it is that those who are starved to 
death become insane — the brain is not 
nourished, and they cannot sleep. 

The practical inferences are the fol- 
lowing : — 

1st. Those who think most, who do 
most brain work, require most sleep. 

2nd. That time ** saved " from ne- 
cessary sleep is infallibly destructive to 
mind, body, and estate. 

Give your servants, ycftir children, 
yourself — give all that are under you 
the fuUegt amount of sleep they will 
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"Hke, by compelling them to go to bed 
at some regular hour, and to rise iji the 
morning the moment they awake ; and 
within a fortnight, nature, with almost 
the regularity of the rising sun, will 
unloose the bonds of sleep the moment 
enough repose has been secured for the 
wants of tne system. 
' This is the only safe and sufficient 
Tule ; and as to the question how much 
i^leep any one requires, each must be a 
jrule for himself — ^great nature will 
liever fail to write it out to the ob- 
server under the regulations now set 
down. 

Non-inflammable Clothing.— l)r. 
Odling, of Guy's Hospital, in a letter 
addressed to a contemporary, on the 
subject of the dangers arising from the 
inflammability of ladies* dresses, gives 
the following valuable information on 
tlie effects of certain salts upon fabrics : 
— ^The various means proposed for ren- 
dering textile fabrics non-inflammable 
were carefully investigated a short time 
ba6t by two eqainent chemists, Messrs. 
Veramann and Oppenheim. They un- 
doubtedly demonstrated that linen and 
■cotton goods dried after immersion in a 
solution of one or other of several salts 
possessed the property of non-inflam- 
mablKty, and that the best results were 
<)btained with a solution of sulphate of 
ammonia, or of tungstate of soda, nei- 
ther of which liquids produced any in- 
jurious effect upon the tissue or colour 
of tJie fabric. The tungstate of soda 
solution was found most applicable to 
laundry purposes, on account of its not 
interfering in finy way with the process 
of ironing. Muslins, &c., steeped in a 
fceven per cent of sulphate of ammonia, 
OP a twenty per cent solution of tung- 
Btate pf soda, and then dried, may be 
held in the flame of a candle or gas 
lamp without taking fire. That portion 
■of the stuff^ in contact with the light 
becomes charred and destroyed, but it 
does not inflame, and consequently the 
burning state does not spread to the 
rest of this material. 

Frumenty. — We give a receipt for 
the preparation of tms article of diet, 



although we cannot recommend it as 
wholesome, especially if made, as it ge- 
nerally is, of new grain : — Boil a quar- 
ter of a pint of wheat in water for three 
or four hours, then drain off the liquid, 
and add a quart of milk, with which 
ha3 been previously mixed two table- 
spoonsful of flour, two eggs, quarter of 
a pound of currants, a litlJe lemon peel 
and cinnamon ; boil for about twenty 
minutes and sweeten ; no doubt this is 
very nourishing, but it is heavy and 
difficult of digestion ; if taken at all it 
should be as a very occasional luxury. 
The name of the above is commonly 
corrupted to Frumity or Fermity. 

Fruit, when to Eat and Avoid. — 
There can be no doubt that fruit, both 
in their fresh and dried state, are ex- 
tremely wholesome and useful, affbrd- 
ing to the blood the saline constituents 
which it generally needs, cooling the 
system, and in many cases acting as a 
gentle aperient ; the best, because the 
most easily digested kinds, are those 
which are soft and pulpy, having the 
seeds enclosed in a pouch, skin, or rind, 
such as grapes, currants, gooseberries, 
strawberries, raspberries, blackberries, 
mulberries/ among native, and oranges 
and lemons among imported fruits ; ap- 
ples, although not soft and pulpy, are 
very wholesome ; but as much cannot 
be said for pears and medlars, as, in 
most kinds of these, decomposition 
commences directly the ripening pro- 
cess is completed, so that they are sel- 
dom eaten in a perfectly sound state. 

Stone fruits, such as cherries, plums, 
apricots, &c., are not so wholesome as 
those with seeds, although taken in 
moderation they act beneficially, espe- 
cially in ^ cooked state. Melons and 
pine apples we must pronounce deci- 
dedly unwholesome. 

With regard to the best time for 
eating fruit, let us observe that it is di- 
gestible in proportion to its perfection, 
and, therefore, care should be taken to 
have it perfectly ripe, and yet not in a 
state of decay. Most juicy fruits are 
best taken in hot weather, and tl^e 
drier kinds in the cold seasons. The 
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best time of day for eating fruits is the 
morning, none but the more watery 
kinds should be eaten after midday, and 
none at all late in the evening. The 
worst possible time to eat them is just 
before going to bed. 

Fritters. — Capital fritters may be 
made with a kind of paste, which, be- 
ing allowed to cool, is cut into shapes, 
which are dipped in butter and fried. 
Here are several forms of it : — 

1. Pass some potatoes through a 
sieve, stir into them a little melted but- 
ter and enough whole eggs to form a 
stiffish paste ; season with salt, pepper, 
and a little nutmeg ; form into the 
shape of little balls, and dip in batter 
and fry. This may be varied by adding 
a little cream, also some ham or Bo- 
logna sausage finely minced, and some 
chopped parsley. 

2. Have a saucepan with about a pint 
of boiling water and one ounce of but- 
ter ; drop into this gradually with the 
hand some Indian com flour, stirring 
all the time until you get a liquid paste. 
Take care i)ot to put too much flour, 
and to put in gradually, else it will 
form into knots and spoil the dish. 
Removing the saucepan from the fire, 
you stir into the paste a good allowance 
of grated Parmesan cheese, a little salt 
and pepper, and pour out your paste 
on a marble slab to cool. When cold, 
cut it out into any shape and fry. The 
addition of ham or sausage can also be 
made to this. 

3. Make the paste as above, only with 
common com flour ; when half cold stir 
into it some yolks of eggs, and flavour 
it with pepper, salt, and nutmeg ; add 
chopped parsley and minced ham, then 
treat it as the others ; or you may fla- 
vour it with cheese. All the above 
pastes may be fried without being pre- 
viously dipped in batter, but it is more 
difficult to fry them creditably that 
way. 

Mixing a Salad. — This is a point 
of proficiency which it is easy to attain 
with care. The main point is, to incor- 
porate the several articles required for 
the sauce^ and to serve up at table as 



fresh as possible. The herbs should be 
" morning gathered," and they >vill be 
much refreshed by laying for two hours 
in spring water. Careful picking, and. 
washing, and drying in a cloth, are also 
very important, and the due proportion 
of each herb requires attention. " 

The sauce may be thus prepared : — 
Boil two eggs for ten minutes, and then 
put them in cold water for three or four> 
minutes, so that the yolks may become 
quite cold and hard. Rub them through, 
a coarse sieve with a wooden spoon, and 
mix them with a tablespoonful of cream,, 
and then add two tablespoonsful of fine 
flask oil, or melted butter ; miz, and 
add by degrees, a teaspoonful of salt^ 
and the same quantity of mustard ; 
mix till smooth, when incorporate with 
the other ingredients about three table- 
spoonsful of vinegar ; then pour this 
sauce down the side of the salad bowl, 
but do not stir up the salad till wanted 
to be eaten. 

Garnish the top of the salad with the 
white of the eggs cut in slices ; or these 
may be arranged in such manner as to 
be ornamental on the table. Some 
persons may fancy they are able to pre- 
pare a salad without previous instruc- 
tion, but, like everytlung else, a little 
knowledge in this case may not be 
thrown away. 

Care of Linen. — When linen is well 
dried and laid by for use, nothing more 
is necessary than to secure it from 
damp and insects ; the latter may be 
provided against by a mixture of aro- 
matic shrubs and flowers, sewed in sil- 
ken bags, to be interspersed among the 
drawers and shelves. These may con- 
sist of lavender, thyme, roses, cedar- 
shavings, powdered sassafras, cassia, lig- 
nea, &., into which a few drops of otto 
of roses, or other strong- scented per- 
fume, may be thrown. In all cases it 
will be found consistent with economy, 
to examine and repair all washable ar- 
ticles, especially linen, that may stand 
in need of it, previous to sending it to 
the laundry. It will also be prudent 
to have every article carefully num- 
bered, and so arranged, after washings . 
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as to have their regular term and turn 
in domestic use. 

Dry-Cleaning and Scouring Car- 
pets. — In London, and indeed all large 
towns, carpets that require cleaning or 
renovating are usually sent to the dyer's 
or scourer's ; but they may be cleansed 
effectually by washing at home on the 
floor or on tables. In either case they 
must be taken up and well swept. 

Qrease is taken out by rubbing hard 
soap on the spot, and scrubbing it out 
with a brush dipped in clean cold water. 
Each spot must be rubbed dry with a 
oloth as it is washed. Dissolve a bar 
of soap in two gallons of water by cut- 
ting it into the water and heating it to 
boil. Lay the carpet on the floor and 
tack it down. Provide brushes, and any 
quantity of coarse cotton cloths, flan- 
nels, and a large sponge. Take two paHs 
of blood-warm water, put two quarts 
of the melted soap into one of them to 
scour the carpet with, and use the other 
for rinsing. Dip the brush in the soap- 
suds, and scour a square yard of the 
carpet at time, using as little water as 
possible, not to soak it through. When 
the soap has done its work, rub it well 
out of the carpet with a flannel or a 
coarse sponge, sucking up with these all 
the wet and dirt left by the brush, 
rinsing the article used in fair water re- 
peatedly. Have ready a pail of clean 
cold water, with enough sulphuric acid 
or sharp vinegar in it to taste sour ; dip 
a clean sponge in this, and squeeze and 
rub it well into the spot just cleansed. 
Afterwards wipe dry with coarse cloths, 
rinsing and hanging them where they 
will be dry when the next yard is 
washed. Finish yard after yard in this 
way, rubbing each clean and dry as you 
go. Keep a good fire in the room to 
dry the carpet thoroughly. 

This is a tedious but thorough pro- 
cess. Hearth-rugs may be cleaned in 
the same way, beating and brushing 
them well, and tacking them on a large 
board before washing. Scrub one-sixth 
uf it at a time, unless you are expe- 
ditious, and dry well vsith an old sheet. 
The secret of having carpets look well 



is to wash and rinse them thoroughly, 
without soaking them through. In« 
grain, tapestry, Brussels and Turkish 
carpets are all cleaned in this way. 
Good authorities reconunend a teacup- 
f ul of ox-gall to a pail of suds for scrub- 
bing carpets, rinsing with fair water. 

Hints on Stocking and Managing 
an Aquarium. — Having resided several 
years at the seaside, writes a Correspon- 
dent, and studied those ammftlg most 
suited to an Aquarium, I think a few 
hints on the subject might be accept- 
able. First, in choosing the aquarium ; 
the best shape is oblong and not too 
deep, as many of the animals, particu- 
larly the common smooth anemone, 
are amphibious, and live nearly as much 
out of the water as in. It is therefore 
advisable to have some of the rocks 
projecting above the water, on which 
the animals may crawl whenever they 
choose. 

The aquarium should be placed be- 
fore a window with a good light, but 
out of the sun. The great mistake that 
most beginners make is putting in the 
animals and seaweeds at tiie same time, 
which has the effect of making the wa- 
ter thick and muddy. The seaweed 
should be arranged in the ' tanks quite 
a week before any of the animals are 
put in. The water will then be per- 
fectly clear, with small bubbles con- 
stantly ascending, and ought to last, 
without being changed, any length of 
time. At low water it is easy to find 
many stones of a suitable size, with dif- 
ferent kinds of seaweeds attached ; or 
else a chisel and hammer will quickly 
knock off some pretty specimens. All 
loose seaweeds must be taken out of the 
tank, as they will quickly corrode the 
water. The smooth anemone is the 
most healthy of that class, and there- 
fore well suited for the aquarium ; they 
look, when out of the water, like Uttle 
lumps of green and red jelly sticking 
to the rock, having in this state a most 
uninviting appearance ; by passing the 
thumb-nail or a pocket-kmfe under the 
base they are easily detached, and wh^ 
placed in the water quickly begin to 
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Present a much more charming aspect, 
'hey are booh surrounded hy a beauti- 
ful fringe, and when fully expanded, a 
row of Httie blue globules may be 
seen. 

Another anemone well suited for the 
aquarium, and on some coasts nearly 
as conunon as the moss, is the straw- 
berry anemone, so called from its re- 
semblance to the fruit of that name. 

The "gem" and the "daisy" ane- 
mone are also very hardy little animals, 
i&ough much more difficult to procure. 
For though common enough they are 
less easily seen, and have a way of fix- 
ing themselves in small crevices, out of 
which it is very troublesome to get 
them. 

Of all the anemones the "crass" is 
the most delicate, but will repay any 
trouble, as, when fully expanded, it pre- 
sents a most magnificent appearance. 
It is only to be found at low water, and 
then, when left dry by the tide, looks 
like a dry mass of sand and shells — ^a 
very difficidt and tedious task it is to 
procure one without injuring the base. 
It ought to be placed at the bottom of 
the tank, as it is accustomed to plenty 
of water. When a " crass " is not in 
a healthy state, it begins to puff out 
striped bladders from its mouth, which 
gradually get to an enormous size ; 
when this occurs it is not likely to live 
long, and had therefore better at once 
be taken out of the tank. The crass is 
of an exceedingly voracious nature, and 
will eat any amount of food. None of 
the anemones are particular what kind 
of meat they cat — cooked or raw — ^beef , 
mutton, or rabbit. Once a week is 
quite siifficient to feed them, but they 
will live months without requiring any, 
and the less they are fed the prettier 
they look, as a little food at a time en- 
tices them to keep their tentacles ex- 
tended in search of more. 

The anemones do not actually eat 
their food, they only suck it, and some 
days after small pieces of white meat 
will be seen floating on the water, the 
nourishment having been all extracted. 
Over the " moss" will c^ten be seen a 



white film, which ought to be removed 
with a camel hair brush, and after being 
released from it they will usually ex- 
tend their tentacles. 

It is as well to have some shell-fish 
in the aquarium, as some of them, par- 
ticularly the periwinkle and silver-top 
are very usefid in keeping the sides of 
the tank clean. 

The acorn shells with which many of 
the rocks are covered, are a decided jisk 
in an aquarium. Though out of water 
they look most unattractive, no sooner 
are they put in than they completely 
change their appearance, extending nu- 
merous little feelers like so many fea- 
thers, which they wave about most 
gracefully. Though very pretty at first 
in an aquarium, they soon get lazy, and 
oease to put out their feelers, and often 
die, scenting the water with a most 
disagreeable smell of gas, which kills all 
the other inhabitants. 

Crabs are most amusing inmates of 
an aquarium, aa they wander over the 
whole place, often, however, coming 
to an untimely end, by venturing too 
near the " crass," which is t;ertain de- 
struction, as its tentacles have a wonder- 
fully tenacious power, and will retain a 
crab much larger than itself. A her- 
mit crab does not live very well in con- 
finement, but while it does it is most 
amusing. It has a soft tail, and to 
shield it lives in any shell it happens to 
come across, often previously destroy- 
ing the rightful owner. It is most in- 
teresting watching one changing its 
home ; if an empty shell is put near, it 
will examine it most nunutely, and if 
satisfied with its appearance, will change 
shells with great rapidity. It is a 
peculiar-looking animal, crawling about 
and dragging its tail behind, as if 
ashamed of it. It always leaves its 
shell to die. 

Besides being amusing, crabs are very 
useful, as they are not at all particular 
as to what they eat — ^they will search 
out and devour every dead shell-fish or 
any of their own tribe. Enough shrimps 
can easily be caught to stock an aqua- 
rium from the little rock pools. 
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Arditty. —Archery for ladies, besides 
being one of the most healthfiil pas- 
times, IB highly valuable iat giving grace 
to the figure. It is much to be regret- 
ted that ladies should have allo-wed this 
delightful game to have so much dwin- 
dled out of use. 

Much importance is properly attached 
to the attitude assumed by a lady ar- 
cher. To this end care should be token 
to attend to the following instructions : 
To keep the heels a few inches apart^ 
the neck slightly curved, aud the face 
and side turned towards the targeti 

The Aim. — ^When the arrow is three 
parts drawn, the aim is to be taken ; in 
doing this, the pile of the feather should 
appear to the right of ike mark ; the 
arrow is then drawn to its head, and 
immediately loosened. Observe well 
the distance and the lateral direction 
in taking aim, for there is no bow that 
will send an arrow many feet straight 
without some elevation, though it ma* 
be slight ; but when the distanc m 
many yards, and the bows weak, the 
elevation would be considerably in- 
creased. To meet this unavoidable con- 
tingency, the bow should be somewhat 
raised above the object aimed at. It 
is impossible to shoot an arrow Straight 
to a point, and, if so sdiot, will fall be- 
low it, for it is subject to the earth's 
attraction. Therefore much practice is 
required properly to arrange the eleva- 
tion, and in this nice matter much will 
depend of course on the strength of the 
bow and the distance of the shot. 

Again, there is the lateral direetk^ 
to be considered — 1^ ihs h^bsnl Sx^Kh 
tlon we mean the dd^ to wbieh tlte 
bow is directed— n^iicli 6iit^m^ tefjr 
much on the state of thenHtid, by which 
the arrow in its flight is materially af- 
fected. If the wind blows from the 
left hand, the bow should incline to the 
left, and if from the right hand, to the 
right. 

The Position, — ^A glance *at our Illus- 
tration will at once show this. Stand 
at right angles with the target, turning 
the face over the left shoulder. The 
heels, as we have before observed, must 



be kept a little apatt, while the head 
should incline slightly forward, but the 
figure should be kept straight from the 
waist. Care must be taken not to over- 
draw t&e string without an arrow at- 
tached ; keep the longer limb of the 
bow upwards, for it is liable to break if 
held downwards. 

The Tiourget — ^The face of a target ge- 
nerally contains four circles, with a gold 
centre ; the inner circle is usually red ; 
the next, white ; the third, black ; and 
the outer, white, bordered with green. 
The mode of eounting the hits, is by 
the following increased scale ; one in 
the gold, counts nine ; one, red, counts 
three ; inner white, one as two ; in 
black, Ibttt tounts as five ; the outer 
white, one coimts as one. The prize 
can be computed in this manner by 
numbers, or, as is sometimes preferred, 
by the hit nearest the centre of the 
gold. 

To Dravi the Bow. — ^The bow should 
be held with the left hand, placing the 
att^W on the under side of the string, 
and the upper side of the bow, until the 
head of the arrow reaches about three 
inches beyond the left hand, and there 
secure it with the fore-finger while the 
ri^t hand is removed down to the 
notch, or " nock," as it is more gene- 
rally termed amongst archers. Then 
ttdae Uie arrow imtil the dark feather is 
uptiermost ; then pass it down the bow, 
ana fix it on the " nocking " part of 
the string. Have shooting-gloves on 
the ^gers when drawing the bow. 
V^mna a finger on each side of the arrow 
Oil ^ string, and, to steady it, the 
Utttinb on the opposite side ; then ex- 
tend the bow by means of the arrow 
and the string to the full length of the 
outstretched left arm, till the right 
hand reaches beyond the bottom of the 
left ear ; and thus the arrow is raised 
or pointed to an exact line with the 
centre or bulFs-eye of the target, when 
nothing more is required than to speed 
the arrow on its lightning way to the 
object aimed at. 

ImpUmerUs, — The bow best adaptied 
for the use of ladies is made of lance- 
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wood, and Aould not exceed five feet i be not above lie gtrength of the tiur 
io length. Hie reastiug; poner should archer. 

not be more than twenty-three pounds, Arrowa, in their weight, mast bo duly 
and sCTupuloua regard should be ob- proportioned to the power of the bow, 
aarred when purtabaaiug a bow that it ' and preference given to thoae which 



rfrom the pile to the featheis. 
brace, which is made of stout 
leather, is buckled round the bow arm 
just above the wriat, to prevent the 
atring from hurting it. 

The ahootJag-glove to protect the 



fingen, the tasBel to wipe the arrow* 
when covered with dirt from striking 
the ground, and a belt to contun the 
pouch or quiver, are the other ordinary 
aoceaaoriea for following the delightful 
and bealthj pastime of archeiy. 
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cable to different positions and purposes. 
For such fine and delicate work as is to 
l>e placed near to and upon a level with 
the eye, small beads are most pleasing 
In effect ; but when the work is to be 
considerably elevated, or is intended to 
"be seen from a distance only, tolerably 
large beads are to be preferred. Genei^ 
rally speaking, neatly rounded beads are 
those most appropriate ; but in some 
parts of the work, as, for instance, where 
perfectly straight lines have to be repre- 
sented, these mere pieces of glass tub- 
ing, cut in lengths, and known as * bu- 
gles,' may be found serviceable, and 
time will be economised by using them. 
Beads oC as many different colours as 
X)ossible should be provided, and the 
mosaicist will do well to have a large 
stock of these to select from ; but those 
beads which are of mixed colour should 
be avoided, as they wiD give more trou- 
ble, and not be so good in ef&ct as the 
self-coloured beads. If gold beads which 
are thickly gilt with genuine meted can 
be procured, they will be of great value 
for enriching the work. Steel beads 
should be avoided, as being lialde to 
rust. 

Cement. — ^There are two or three kinds 
of cement used in bead mosaic. The 
most easily prepared is made by moist- 
ening isinglass in as much acetic acid as 
will quite dissolve It ; or (another) by 
melting best Russian glue and adding 
to it a small quantity oi fl^ke-white. 
These cements must be applied warm ; 
but the latter is inapplicable where tra^ 
cing is necessary, 33 it will completely 
obscure it. 

Oroundwork — The groundwork to lay 
the beads on may be either wood or 
metal, or in some cases the mosaic may, 
if desired, be applied to evenly plastered 
walls. Where panels d wood are em- 
ployed, it is always desimble that they 
should be formed of mahogany, that 
wood being less liable to warp. What- 
ever substuice is used for a backgroandy 
it will be well^ before commencing, to 
paint it white, in order that the dbeaw* 
iog oil the design may be seen more 
jjUinly, and algo that the brilliancy ot 



the beads may be enhanced. It will in 
all cases be necessaiy that a nm^ as of 
wood, or a gilt moulding, should sur- 
round the space to be filled, to give 
support to the mosaic, and to prevent 
its being dislodged by accidents. 

Process. — Suppose, then, that the de- 
sign from the well-known fable of the 
" Fox and the Crow," (p. 17), has been 
traced on the panel. A quantity of the 
iflinglafw cement, which is transparent, 
should be warmed, and a coat of it 
spread with a brush over the whole 
panel ; when this luts somewhat dried, 
a amaUer brush should be taken, and a 
little of the cement applied with it to a 
pop^n of the outline of one of the ob- 
jlQciB in. the design, as the back of the 
lost. To- hold the beads while at wor^ 
it i»irdyi to hftve a number of little china 
palel^besy or similar diiallow receptacles, 
i&toi>v^eh » 8«aaU number of each of 
the differeoit ook>ured beads may be 
poured. Wcom. one of these, with a box- 
point, finehf tapered to enter the holes 
in their cMaitres, take some of the beads 
of the reqjoired colour, and arrange them 
side by side in a row within the outline ; 
carry this round the entire animal, va- 
rying the shade as required, and apply- 
ing more ceiiL?nt from time to. time. In- 
side this line another mmiiar one must 
be placed in the same miomer,. and if 
the object to be represented be of a 
lam size, l^aree or even mors of these 
ouSine courses will be desirable ; but 
for small objects two will generally be 
aufficientb Alter this the interior has 
to be filled up, by working across it, in 
curved lines (aecordingto the direction 
of the shading) in a rounded object,, 
and in straight lines in a flat one. In 
a similar manner all the other objects 
in the design would be worked. After- 
wards the background must be filled up, 
by placing, first, a single row of beads, 
following the outline of the object with 
which it comes in contact, and by filling 
the remainder of the space in straight 
or carved lines, as may be' beert' dented 
to its character. Thus, in the example 
given, the wall in the bacl;groui»}w^9wd 
be composed of s trt fl gllt v>ow« of ~ 
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while above and below it the lixiea BiijD^t 
be ftowmg. As the work proceeds, it 
shoold be amootixed and flattened, by 
pressing it gently with a small and per- 
fectly Boiooth piece of ivory or box- 
wood ; and when the whole design is 
finxsAied-^for the purpose of finally cor- 
recting any irregularity of surface — a 
piece of paper should be laid over it, 
and it should be pressed down with a 
fiat iron, moderately heated. 

Finally, tioseed oil must be spread 
oyer the work, and allowed to run be- 
tween* the beads, and finely-powdered 
whitening sprinkled upon it, and well 
worked with the brush into the inter- 
stices. This will at the same time tho- 
roughly cleanse the surface from any 
cement, and by fbrming a kind of putty 
lutetween the bea^, combine them into 
a compact mass. The lace of tlie bead- 
work may be "^ped clean with a soft 
rag. In a' few days, when the Unseed 
oil and whitening have become tho- 
roughly dry, and have set, the whole 
will be so firm that it will bear any fiea- 
sonable amount of rough usage without 
injury to the work. 

The subjects most easily worked in 
bead mosaic are those of a flat character, 
such as geometrical patterns, and the 
art is admirably adapted to the repre- 
sentation of hei'aldic devices. Strictly 
pictorial subjects are more difficult of 
treatment, especially if they are brought 
very near to the eye. 

Where a rim of dark wood surrounds 
tile mosaic, it will always be well to 
place next it a border of gold, yellow, 
or other light beads ; but where the 
lim is gilded, if there be no suitable dark 
colour next it in the design, a border 
of black beads should be placed adjoin 
ingit. 

Paintinp: upon Glass with Var- 
nish. — This method is adapted well 
for copying pictures on windows. The 
following colours, specially prepared by 
Messrs. Barnard and Son, 339, Oxford 
Street, are nearly all the materials ne^ 
cessary for its due fulfilment :— 

Row and burnt sienna, brown pink, 
yellow, lake, ultramarine, verdigris, car- 



nnne, or enmaon lake, gambc^, Prus- 
sian blue, and opaque ivory black. 

These colours are in fine powder, aacl, 
when used, ttust be mixed with picttyw 
copal varnish, diluted, when necessary, 
with spirits of turpentine. 

There were also be rectuired a few 
sable pencils, a flat camel's-hair brushy 
some picture copal varnish, and aliltlei 
spirita of turpentine. 

The materials being ready, preoaed 
as follows : — Lay the glass flat on the 
print OP drawing to be copied, and miA 
a very fine sable peadl and ivory Uac^ 
mixed with varnish, trace all tiie out- 
lines. Wh«n thoroughly dry, raise it te 
a slanting pesi^on) by placing it upon a 
frame with pieces of upright ti^ood upon 
either side, and a sheet of white paper 
flat beneath it ; by this means theefieet 
of the colouring, which may at o^ice 
be proceeded with, will be better seen. 
One caution is perhaps here necessary ; 
be careful not to rub up the bhek in 
the colouring, as it is liable to smear if 
much worked over. On this aecoufll 
moist ivory-blaek is frequently, and 
with advMitage, substituted for putting 
in the outline. It may he used with a 
pen most conveniently, fine &e cosrsi at 
the points, according to the nattnre of 
the woric. When finished, the paintSilg 
should be fixed up in the window witk 
the unpainted stdie outwards. 

A few hints as to mixing the colours 
may be useful. The nearest t^proxi^ 
mation to scarlet is made by the ad* 
mixture of gamboge with rose madder^ 
crimson lake, or carmine; for greens, 
verdigris is very brilhant, and almoet 
every shade may be macla by adding 
yellow lake, or brown pink, in different 
proportions. When a flat even tint is 
required, the camel-hair brush is used, ' 
and a dabbs? (made by simply coveting 
a little cotton wool with fine leatiier), 
which ia particularly useful for back* 
grounds in figure subjects, and ski€# i& 
landscapes^ and this appliea also to'ther 
use of water-coloors. When yeur paint* 
ing is finished it must be carefully vaf^ 
nii^ed. This pretty art ma^ be am* 
euted at smafl oost» 
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Names.— A great point in the se- 1 
l«ction of names is, not to g^ve your 
children such high-sounding names as 
maj in after-tife make them appear lu- 
dicrous in the eyes of the world when 
pursuing an ordinary or common occu- 
pation. It is perfectly true that Plato 
recommended to parents to gfve happy 
names to their children, and that Py- 
thagoras taught that the minds, actions, 
and successes of men, were according 
to their fate, genius, and names ; but 
such a doctrine is wholly untenable by 
any rational system of philosophy. 

We knew a lady (she is dead now) 
who had in her girlhood been an in- 
veterate reader of plays and novels, 
from which she had gathered all the 
long-winded, high-sounding, and chi- 
valrous names which are usually found 
to belong to the heroes and heroines 
of such productions. These she un- 
hesitatingly appropriated and treasured 
in her memory till the happy time 
would arrive when she should have an 
opportunity of conferring some of them 
upon her own offspring. Accordingly 
this period did arrive, but the novel- 
reading lady had united herself to a 
butcher, and she came to stand in the 
public market selling meat. She had a 
large family, and these she had desig- 
nated, to the great horror of her com- 
mon-place husband, after the Orlandos, 
Di<iiias, Desdemonas, and the like. This 
being the case, on a busy day, she might 
■ be heard crying in her shop, " Orlando, 
Roderigo, Alexander Smith, feteh the 
cleaver !" Than this there could be 
nothing more absurd. 

Characters to Servants. — Masters 
and mistresses are not bound to give a 
character ; the refusal to do so, how- 
ever, might not only appear to arise 
from vindictive feeling, but might even 
be more prejudicial to a servant than a 
fair statement of the facts affecting the 
diaracter, from which the person re- 
questing it would be at liberty to draw 
hi« own conclusions, and act upon his 
or her own judgment. As a general 
rule, therefore, it is right and proper, 
luid of importance to the public, that 



characters should readily he given. The 
servant who ap{d]es for the character, 
and the person for whose information 
it is given, are equally benefited. In- 
deed, there is no class to whom it is of 
so much importance thai characters 
should be freely given as to honest ser- 
vants. 

Masters and mistresses need be under 
no apprehenaian of the consequences of 
making such communications ; for the 
law very properiy treats them as privi- 
leged where the occasion is justifiable, 
and the party makes tiiem honestly and 
bona fide, and with a sincere and con- 
scientious belief that they are true. It 
is where masters and mistresses wan- 
tonly and capriciously volunteer, or from 
spite and malice make statements inju- 
rious to the servant, that they are not 
protected. Indeed, in one case it was 
held, where a servant, upon the strength 
of a character given by ner mistress, 
got a place, and that it was afterwards 
discovered that the character Was unde- 
served, that the mistress was morally 
bound to inform the new mistress of 
the circumstances, and that the com- 
munication made concerning them was 
privil^ed. 

All facts ought to be disclosed which 
might be supposed fairly to weigh with 
or influence another in engaging or re- 
jecting a servant ; for the suppression 
of the truth is as unjustifiable as an un- 
true statement. It is much to be regret- 
ted that, through timidity or a mistaken 
sense of kindness, this important duty 
of giving true and faithful characters is 
not oftener observed. If such a duty 
were the more habitually recognised, 
the more would servants find it to their 
interest to conduct themselves with 
propriety, and to the satisfaction of 
their masters and mistresses : and honest 
servants would not have such frequent 
reason to complain of characters being 
given with an unfairness and a want of 
discrimination which place the bad on 
a footing of equality with the good. 

Written Characters. — ^The princi- 
pal objections to written characters are 
the difficulty, if not the impossibility. 
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of verifying the authexiticily of the 
writing, and the identity of the parties, 
and that they do not afford the same 
predse information as may be elicited 
by a personal interview. 

Medical Attendance to Serrants. 
— ^Masters and mistresses are not liable 
for medical attendance, or medicine 
supplied to their servants, unless ex- 
pressly or impliedly authorised by them, 
as by their sending for the doctor, kc. ; 
but, as stated by a County Court Judge, 
in a case of the kind tried before hmi, 
" it must be left to the humanity of 
every master to decide whether he will 
assist his servant according to his capa- 
city or not." 

Nor are masters and mistresses re- 
sponsible to their servants for accidents 
occurring to them from the carelessness 
of their fellow-servants or others, un- 
less they have knowingly employed a 
grossly incompetent person. 

Dismissal of Servants. — Servants 
may be dismissed without warning for 
grossly immoral conduct, for wilful 
znisappropriation of their master's or 
mistress's property, or for wilful dis- 
obedience. 

If the instances of such gross mis- 
conduct cannot be clearly established 
by such evidence as would satisfy im- 
partial persons, it will be more proper 
and prudent to pay the month's wages. 

liVliere a servant was negligent in his 
conduct, frequently absent when his 
master wanteid him, it was held that 
his master had a right to discharge 
him without notice. So where a servant 
requested leave to absent herself during 
the night to enable her to visit her mo- 
ther, who was seriously ill, and her mis- 
tress refused such leave, and she never- 
theless went, it was held that she was 
justifiably dismissed. 

The latter is an extreme case, and 
probably arose from the master finding 
it absolutely necessary, for the conve- 
nience of her family, to refuse her ser- 
vant leave ; but it serves to illustrate 
the law, that a servant^s time is at the 
master's and mistress's disposal, and 
that the servant is bound to obey all 



lawful orders in the regular oouree of 
the employment. 

Rouge. — On no subject connected 
with a lady's toilet does there exist so 
much variety of opinion as on the use 
of artificial paints. We will not attempt 
to discuss Uie matter, on which there 
are strong ailments on both sides, but 
merely point out such preparations aa 
are most strongly recommended for 
their innoxious qualities. 

The most deletbriotis sorts of paints 
are those in which mineral and metallic 
substances prevail. Qreat care ought, 
therefore, to be paid to the nature of 
such articles, especially when bought 
ready prepared ; and nothing of &i8 
sort should be used without knowing 
the ingredients of which it is composed. 
If mineral and metallic substances form 
their bases, or even if present in con- 
siderable quantities, they cannot fail ta 
be injurious, and produce effects much 
more to be deprecated than those they 
are employed to conceal. Vegetable 
preparations, on the contrary, especially 
if not compounded with vinegar, are 
little liable to be hurtful when used in 
moderation. The following preparation 
will be found free from these objec- 
tions : — 

There is a Brazil wood of a fine gol- 
den red, called Pemambouc Brazil wood.. 
Of this take nine ounces, cut it into 
little bits, and pound them well in a 
clean iron mortar, with a very heavy 
pestle, BO as to bruise the wood almost 
to a pulp. Put it into a well-tinned 
stew-pan, with a quart of the best 
white- wine vinegar, and let them boil 
together during half-an-hour over a 
good fire, keeping the stew-pan well 
covered ; strain the liquid through linen, 
pouring out everything that will go 
through ; put it again into the stew- 
pan, which must previously be well 
washed and wiped, and place it once 
more over the fire ; meanwhile dissolve 
in a pint of the same kind of vinegar 
four ounces and a half of pounded 
alum. Mix the two liquids together 
over the fire, stir them well with a 
wooden spoon entirely free from grease^ 
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and let Hiem gjaoAj fliauBer. A aciua 
will now rise, which, with * fciy dean 
skimmer, must be cacefiaUy taken olT, 
well dndned, and then {daoed upon 
aheetB of white letter-paper. This scum 
muet be gradoaUy dried in a very thtk 
oven, or on a store very Mttie heated, or 
before the fire, taking care liiat no duat 
fadU upon H. When diy it will form a 
most beatttiM it>tige, whidi will not 
injure the most sensitive akin. 

What is generally used as rangpe is, 
however, merely a preparatien of the 
colour sold in the shops under the name 
of ^* pink saucer/' It is prepared in a 
Yarietjr of ways to suit the fancies of 
individuak, some prefemng it in pow- 
der, others in the form of a poinade, 
some, en crepontf while a Soui^ daas 
dioose to apply it in a lH|uid ionoL 

When it is preferred in powder, take 
Briancon chaUc, or talc, reduced to a 
very fine powder, mix with camiine in 
due proportion, end carefully triturate. 
The preparation may be applied to the 
cheeks by meami of a little bag or ball 
of camlnie or muslin. A pomade is 
easily formed, by adding tlM carmine 
to a mixture of white wax and soft po- 
made. This variety is applied by means 
of the finger^ being rubbsd on the cheek 
in small quantities until it ceases to 
feel greasy. 

Rouge en crepont are pieoes of gauze 
or silk crape, which have been steeped 
in rouge, and bdng rubbed on the cheek, 
import their colour to the complexion, 
liquid rouge leqtdres to be very care- 
fully applied, from its being so veiy apt 
to be acuninistered in undue quantity. 

In France they have a preparation of 
rouge called ** Vinaigre de Bonge de 
Kauie,'' which is applied to the dieek 
by means of a bit of raw cotton and 
gentle frietion. As it does not colour 
until it hegioB to dry, great caution is 
necessary in its applroation. 

A humorous story ts told of a young 
SogUshwoman^ who, ignorant of this 
quali^ of the vinaigie," applied an 
over-dose, and in her nervous anxiety 
te remove it, rubbed her cheeks with a 
towel and spread it all over her face, 



and, in shorty eo be-rouged herself, that 
when she appeared in a ball-room, 
whither she was instantly hurried by 
the impatience of her companions, who 
were altogether ignorant of her mishap, 
every one stared at and shunned her. 
A report soon spread that she had been 
sudd^y seized with a malignant scar- 
let £ever. She was immediately hiurried 
away ; she had forgotten all about the 
reugei, and so excited had her feelings 
beooiae, that she seemed really threat- 
ened with the dreaded disease. On 
readung home, however, the cause of 
her strange appearance was explained. 
The application of the wet towel to the 
half -dried rouge had streaked her faK:e, 
so as to give it a most singular look. 
Ab this preparation, when it once dries, 
cannot be removed by any application 
of soap and water, she was obliged to 
confine herself to her room for more 
than a fortnight ; her numerous ad- 
mirers, in the meantime, sufienng un- 
speakable anxiety from the report that 
^e was dying of a malignant fever. 

In offder to impart brilliancy to the 
complexion, white paint is sometimes 
used, but its use is principally confined 
to theatrical ladies. As almost the 
whole of these paints are compounded 
of metallic substances, they are very 
injurious. But such objections do not 
apply to the following recipe for a sim- 
ple preparation : — 

Pound a piece of Briancon chalk, and 
pass it through a sieve of fine silk into 
a jant of good distUled vinegar ; shake 
the liquid several times aday for about 
a fortni^^ : then pour off the vinegar, 
and fill tiie vessel ^viih clear filtered 
water, stirring it well with a wooden 
spatula ; vken the chalk settles to the 
tK>ttom, pour the water gently off. Re- 
peat this process several times, until the 
powder attains to the desired softness 
and whiteness. The water may then be 
poured off, and the chalk dried so as to 
be quite free from dust. It may be ap- 
plied by means of a small piece of raw 
cotton touched with pomade, to make 
the powder adhere to the skin. 
Now for a word of counsel to our 
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young, and lovely Englisliwomen. Be 
jtQt b^aile(l.,1by the trumpery, and too 
oiben pernicious compoundsi which too 
many tricking perfumers force upon 
your iiotice, bac}^ by every imaginable 
falsehood. Vet there are some, honour- 
ble exceptions amongst perfumers to 
-those reckless compounders of " viUain- 
ouE^ stuffs." But your ^outh» health, 
and cteanlinesSy are charms of more po- 
tent spell l^an all the known cosmetics 
the earth could fabricate. Be content 
to. use that nudyersal soap and water 
which bathed, the delicate skin of your 
infancy. And, ye " dames of certain 
age," be not cajoled with the vain hope 
of emulating the bloom and texture of 
youthful. GomplexLons. No cosmetics 
can bring you back that which Time 
with his ruthless hand is stealing from 
you. 

TreatmBit of Caxiaries. — This pet 
bird, which has been «oloug accHma- 
tiaad in this country, and where his 
fiweet song may be heard from almost 
eveiy parlour, is a native of the Canary, 
Tri«nda, from which it obviously derives 
its name, 

j There are sei^eral varieties in colour, 
owing to the changes of climate, domes- 
tioation, and breeding it has undergone, 
but the London bird-faaciars acknow- 
ledge but two kinds, the Jonqml and 
the Meaiyy or, the fdain and the varie- 
gated. The male should be a dark 
gray, or grayish brown (the original 
colour of the bird), a green or very re- 
gularly pendUed. 

The usual time for pairing canaries 
for breeding is in April. Great care 
should be token in selecting birds for 
this purpose. Attentive males are dif- 
ficult to be obtained, and good females 
as rarely to be met with. 
I As soon as the brood is hatched, 
which occupies a period of thirteen 
dagr% the male commences his labours, , 
wluch consist in supplying them with 
food for another thirteen days, at the 
6Eid of which period they are enabled 
to pick alone. During this time the 
feoBude never leaves ti^e nest but for 
ifai0 pvrpOBes of feeding, when her pkce 



is supplied by the male. The &od for 
voung birds consists of a quarter «£ 
hard egg minced fine (white and yolk 
together), mixed with a little bread 
steeped in water. Thi8shoi:ddbe^esaadL 
and placed in one Y«esel, while nnfttl^ ffi« 
should eontain a small quantity iot 
boiled rape-seed, washed in freshwa- 
ter. Care must be taken to gha»^ 
the food of young birds every day ; lor 
should the bread turn sour, a^ the^ 
partake of it, it will cause ihoir dentk. 
At the end of a month thay may be 
placed in separate cages. 

The following is a list of oomplainta 
to which canaries are subject, and with 
the best remedies to be applied : — 

Asthma. — Give plantain and rapa- 
seed, . moistened with water, as thor 
sole food. 

Rupture. — The usual symptom of thiii 
compltdnt is exoesaive thinsesi^ and thft 
bird will not eat. It is very oommon. 
to young birds, and the bird will not 
eat. It is also common to older birda^ 
and is generally supposed to arise from 
eating too mucii ; a rusty nail immersed 
in the water the^** drink will :be found 
efficacious. 

lAce. — Canaries are subject to these 
insects ; supply them frequently witii 
fresh water for bathing, ke^ the cage 
clean, and strew diy sand over the bot* 
torn. 

Loaa of Voice. — This frequently hap- 
pens to the male after moulting, fiang 
up a piece of rusty bacon for the bird 
to peck at. 

Epilepsy^ which arises from fright; 
and Snieezing^ produced by en obdtouc- 
tion of the nostrils, to cure which a 
quiU must be inserted ; are some of the 
most common complaints to which oa- 
naries are subject. 

It is necessary at certain periods to 
cut the claws of cage-birds, and in doing 
so great care should be teJcen to avoid 
drawing blood. 

English Christtan Names.--It is 
probable, from careful calpttlatiomii^ 
that two-thirds of all the chiildreii in 
England and Wales are called by one 
of the following twenty 'five aamea^ oer* 
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100,000 
will oeear in tiie fidlowiiig oider : — 

Hjdj, «819. Williaiii, 0590. John, 
0820. SliBbeti^ 4617. llioiiias, 3876. 
Qeorgt, 9630. Snah, 3602. James, 
3060. Cbada, 2SSS. Hemy, 2060. 
jUicc^l925. Joa^h,1720. Ann, 1718. 
J«ie^l697. Ellen,1621. Emfly.lOlS. 
Fiederiek, 160i. Annie, 1580. Mat^tr 
Rt, 1546. Emma, 1540. EUa, 1507. 
IMiert, 1323. Axtlmr, 1237. Al&ed, 
1232. EdwaRl,ll70. 

Total nnmhtm- al children (out of 
100,000) ii^;is(ered under tlie alxyrc 25 
names, 65,802. 

' Blatmnange. — Get four calves feet ; 
if poanble some thai have been scalded, 
and not skinned. Scrape and dean 
them weD, and boQ them in three quarts 
of water till all the meat drops off the 
bone. Drain the liquid through a co- 
lander or sie^e^ and sldm it wdL Let 
it stand till next morning to oongeaL 
Then dean it well from the sediment^ 
and put it into a tin or bdl-metal ket- 
tle. Stir it into the cream, sugar, and 
mace. BoQ it hard for fire minutes, 
stirring it several times. Then strain 
it through a linen doth or napkin into 
a laigebowl, and add the wine and rose- 
water. Set it in a cool -jfiaee for three 
or four hours, stirring it very frequently 
with a spoon, to preTent the cream se- 
parating from the jelly. The more it is 
stirred the better. Stir it till it is oooL 
Wash your moulds, wipe them dry, and 
then wet them with cold water. When 
the blancmange becomes yeiy thick — 
that is, in three or four hours if the 
weather is not too damp — ^put it into 
your moulds. When it has set in them 
till it is quite firm, loosen it carefully 
all round with a knife, and turn it out 
on glass or china ^te«. 

In-Growing: Toe-Nalls.— This is 
one of the most painful of the diseases 
of \he nails, and is generally caused by 
the improper manner of cutting them, 
then wearing a narrow, badly-made shoe 
—our remarks, of course, apply chiefly 
to the great toe. The nail beginning 
to grow too long, and rather wide at 
''* ''omers, is often trimmed round the 



J^hef. 
But then it begoB to grow widor in the 
it was cot off ; and, as the 
against the onncr, the nail 
more and more into the ivw flesh, 
beeomes tender and irritaUe. If 
this stale oontinnes hnig the toe be- 
more painful and ulcerated, and 
flesb — qprouts up from 
the scxest points.. Walking greasy in- 
creases the sofiering, tQl positive rest 



Treatmeni — ^Begin the efibrt at cure 
by simple amplication to the tender part 
of a small quantity of perdiloride of 
iron. Itisfounditt diemistBinafluid 
form, thou^ soinetimes in powder. 
There is immediatdy a moderate sensa- 
tion of pain, oonstrictian, or burning. 
In a few minutes the tender surface is 
f dt to be dried up, tanned, mummified, 
and it ceases to be painfoL The pa- 
tient, who before could not put his foot 
to the floor, now finds that he can walk 
upon it without pain. By permitting 
the hardened, wood-like fl^ to remain 
for two or three wedm, it can be easily 
removed by soaking the foot in warm 
water. A new and healthy structure 
is found, firm and solid, bdow. If 
thereafter the nails be no more cut 
round the comers or sides, but alv^ys 
curved in across the front end, they will 
in future grow only straight forwards ; 
and by wearing a shoe of reasonable 
good size and shape, all further trouble 
will be avoided. 

Academy Rolls. — ^Two quarts of 
flour, one pint of milk, butt^ sise of 
an ^g, half a cup each of sugar and 
yeast, and half a teaspoonful of soda. 
Scald the milk, and when tepid put it 
with the other ingredients in the centre 
of the flour, and mix in enough of the 
flour to make a sponge ; let it rise twelve 
hours ; if light, knesul in the rest of the 
flour for fifteen minutes, and let it rise 
till light ; then knead fifteen minutes 
more, roll out half an inch thick in cir- 
cles the siz^ of a saucer, spread with 
butter, double the buttered surfaces 
together, and let it rise a few hours un- 
til h'ght enough to bake. Follow the 
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receipt as here given, and a delicious 
pudding will be the result. 

How to Choose Meat — Ox-Beef, 
when it is young, will have a fine open 
grain, and a good red colour ; the fat 
should be white, for when it is of a deep 
yellow colour, the meat is seldom very 
good. The grain of cow-beef is closer, 
the fat whiter, and the lean scarcely so 
red as that of ox-beef. When you see 
beef, of which the fat is hard and 
skinny, and the lean of a deep red, you 
may be pretty sure that it is of an in- 
ferior kind ; and when the meat is old 
you may know it by a line of a homy 
texture running tlu'ough the meat of 
the ribs. 

Mutton must be chosen by the firm- 
ness and fineness of the grain, its good 
colour, and firm white &t. It is not 
considered prime until the sheep is 
about five years old. 

Lamb will not keep long after it is 
killed. It can be discovered by the 
neck end in the fore quarter if it has 
been killed too long, the veins in the 
neck being blueish when the meat is 
fresh, but green when it is stale. In 
the hind quarter, the same discovery 
may be made by examining the kidney 
and'the knuckle, for the former has a 
slight smell, and the knuckle is not 
firm, when the meat has been killed too 
long. 

Pork should have a thin rind ; and 
when it is fresh, the meat is smooth and 
coel ; but, when it looks flabby, and is 
clammy to the touch, it is not good ; 
and pork, above all meat, is disagreeable 
when it is stale. If you perceive many 
enlai^d glands, or, as they are usually 
termed, kernels, in the fat of pork, you 
may conclude that the pork cannot be 
wholesome. 

Veal is generally preferred of a deli- 
cate whiteness, but it is more juicy and 
well -flavoured when of a deeper colour. 
Butchers bleed calves profusely in order 
to produce this white meat ; but this 
practice must certainly deprive the meat 
of some of its nourishment and flavour. 
When you choose veal, endeavour to 
look at the loin, which afibrds the best 



means of judging of the yeal generally^ 
for if the kidney, which may be found 
on the under side of one end of the loin, 
be deeply enveloped in white and firm 
looking fat, the meat will certainly be 
good ; and the same appearance will 
enable you to judge if it has been re- 
cently killed. The kidney is the part 
which changes the first ; and then the 
suet around it becombs soft, and the 
meat flabby and spotted. 

Bacon, like pork, should have a thin 
rind ; the fat should be firm, and in- 
clined to a reddish colour; and the 
lean should firmly adhere to the bone» 
and have no yellow streaks in it. When 
you are purchasing a ham, have a knife 
stuck into it to the bone, which, if the 
ham be well cured, may be drawn out 
again without having any of the meat 
adhering to it, and without your per- 
ceiving any disagreeable smell. A i^ort 
ham is reckoned the best. 

How to Choose Fish.— Turbot, 
which is in season the greater part of 
the year, should have the underside of 
a yellowish white, for when it is very 
tnmsparent, blue, or thin, it is not 
good ; the whole fish should be thick 
and firm. 

Salmon should have a fine red flesh 
and gills ; the scales should be bright, 
and the whole fish firm. Many persons 
think that salmon is improved by keep- 
ing a day or two ; but in London this 
precaution is unnecessary. That which 
is caught in the Thames is considered 
the finest, though there can scarcely be 
better fish than the Severn salmon. 

Cod should be judged by the redness 
of the gills, the whiteness, stifihess, and 
firmness of the flesh, and tiie clear fresh - 
ness of the eyes, these are the infallible 
proofs of its being good. The whole 
fish should be thick and firm. It is in 
season from December to April. 

Soles, when fresh, are cream-colom-ed 
on the under part ; but when they are 
not fresh, their appearance is blueish 
and flabby. They are a valuable fish, 
being in season pretty well all the year 
round, besides being excellent eating. 
The middle of summer is the period 
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howerer^ in which they axd considered 
to be in the greatest perfection. 

WmriSQB may be had good almost 
througihoat the year ; but the time in 
which they are in their prime ia early 
in the year. The whiting is a light and 
delicate fish, and in choosing it you 
must examine whether the fins and flesh 
be firm. 

Hackerec is almost the worst fish 
for keeping, or for carrying to any dis- 
tance. When they look fiabby, the 
colours of the scales ^ded, and the 
eyes dull, they are not fresh. 

The Mullet, the Dory, ana some 
other fish, too, are so rare, that it is 
difficult to determine the qualities which 
dxsracterise their degrees of excellence ; 
but you will seldom err if you choose 
them from the firm texture of their 
flesh, the redness of their gills, and the 
brilfiancy of their colours. 

Fresh-Wateb Fhh may be chosen 
by similar observations respecting the 
firmness of the flesh, and the clear ap- 
pearance of tile eyes, as salt-water fish. 

Carp and Tench are in season during 
the months of July, August, and Sep- 
tember. The former should be killed 
as soon as it is caught, because it will 
live a considerable tiine out of water, 
and when this is permitted it wastes 
the firinness of its flesh. 

Eels caught in the Thames are con- 
sidered finer than any others which are 
brought to market, and may be known 
by their bright silvery underside. Eels 
caught in pools have generally a strong, 
rank' flavour, ^ey are in season all 
the year, except for a short time during 
the winter. 

In a Lobster lately caught, yon may 
put the claws in motion by pressing the 
^es ; but when it has been long caught, 
the muscular action is not excited. 
The freshness of boiled lobsters may be 
determined by the elastidty of the tail, 
which is flaccid when they have lost any 
of their wholesomeness. Their good- 
new, hidependent of freshness, is deter- 
mined by their weight. 

Crabs, too, must be judged of by 
theirweigfat^ for when they prove lights 



the flesh is generally found to ])e wasted 
and watery. If in perfection, the joints 
of the legs will be sti£^ and the body 
will have an agreeable smelL The eyes» 
by a duQ appearance, betray that the 
crab has been long caught. 

Cray- Fish are good when they are 
heavy and the eye bright, and they have 
no unpleasant smelL 

Praw:(s and Shbxmps are firm and 
crisp to the touch when they are good. 

In fii^sh Oysters the stieU ia firmly 
closed ; if at all opened, the oysters are 
not firesh. The Milton oysters aore the 
best ; they are small in the shell, but 
this is completely filled with the fish. 
Those firom Colchester, Purfieet, and 
MUford, are also in demand for their 
fine fiavour. The rock oyster, which ia 
very large, is coarse in flavour, and fit 
only for stewing or for swice. 

How to Choose Poulby.— In the 
choice of Poultry, the age of the bird is 
the chief point to which you should at> 
tend. A young Ttrkey has a smooth 
black leg ; in an old one the kgB are 
rough and reddi^ If the bird be fresh 
killed, the eyes will be full and fresh, 
and the feet moist. 

Fowls, when they are young, the 
combs and the legs wiU be smooth, and 
rough when they are old. 

In Geese, when they are young, the 
bills and the feet are yellow, and have 
a few hairs upon them, but Uiey are red 
if the bird be old The feet of a goose 
are pliable when the bird is fresh killed, 
and dry and stiff when it has beenkHIed 
some time. Geese are called green tiU 
they are two or three months old. 

Bucks should be chosen by the £eet, 
which should be supple ; and they also 
should have a plump and hard breast. 
The feet of a tame duck are yellowish, . 
those of a wild one reddish. 

Pigeons should always be eaten while 
they are &esh ; when they look flabby 
and discoloured about the under part, 
they have been kept too long. The feet, 
like those of poultry, show the age of 
the bird ; when they are supple, it ia 
young ; when stiff, it is old. Tame 
pigeons are larger than wildoQiOB. 
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Hsm to Choose Game.— Venison, 
wh^ y9ung> will have the fat clear and 
br^ift».aiid ihh ougkt also to be o£ a 
coQBuleraHe -QuokiiesB. When you do 
not wiahto have it m a very high state, 
a kxuf6 plunged into either the hauncn 
or the shoulder, and drawn out, will hy 
the smell enable you to judge if the 
TQWiiaon be sufficiently ^esh. 

With regard to venison, which, as it 
is not au &very-day article of diet, it 
may be convenient to keep for some 
time after it has begun to get high or 
tamted; it is useful to know that ani- 
mal .putrefaction is checked by fresh 
burnt charcoal ; by means of which, 
therefore, the venison may be prevented 
Ironi getting worse, although it cannot 
be ^restored to its original freshness. 
Thfi meat. should be placed in a hollow 
dish, ajid the charcoal powder strewed 
oyer it until it covers the joint to the 
thickness of hall an ixich. 

Hares and Rabbits, when the ears 
are dzy and tough, the haundi thick, 
and the claws blunt and rugged, they 
are old. Smooth and sharp claws, ears 
that jeadily tear, and a narrow cleft in 
the lip, are the marks of a young hare. 
Hares may be kept for some time after 
they have been killed ; indeed, many 
people think they are not fit for the 
tablie u^til the inside begins to turn a 
Utile. Care, however, should be taken 
to prevent the inside from becoming 
musty, which would spoil the flavour of 
the stuffing. 

Pabtbidges have yellow legs and a 
dark-coloured bill when young. They 
are not in season till after the first of 
S^ptemb^r. 

To Clean Plate.— After the plate 
has, been washed with hot water, rub 
it over with a mixture of levigated 
haxtshom and spirits of turpentine, 
which IB the best known preparation 
for cleansing plate and renewing its 
jtoUsh. Bemember, that two good- 
nzed leathers are required for cleaning 
plate, .one of which should be kept ior 
arubhiQg off the hartshorn-powder, and 
the ot]^ for poHshing up tiie silver af- 
tei^vards. This process should be per- 



formed twice a week ; but on other 
days, merely rubbing with the leathers, 
after washing, will be sufficient. There 
is nothing in the ingredients mentioned 
that can in the least injure the silver, 
which is sometimes the case with the 
nostrums that servants employ. The 
only thing to be strictly regarded by 
the servant who uses it, is to rub it off 
BO well that the plate shall not retain 
the slightest smell of the turpentine. 
The turpentine is useful in removing 
every particle of greasiness from the 
plate, which mere washing will riot do. 
We have seen some plate cleaned with 
muriatic acid, which gives a very high 
polish, but also a deep colour to the 
plate, almost resembling steel. The 
hartshorn and turpentine give as good 
a polish as the acid, without injuring or 
changing the colour of the silver. 

Many people, however, still prefer 
whiting and water, which cleans toler- 
ably well, but does not renew the polish. 
When sUver has, through neglect, be- 
come very dim and dirty-looking, it is 
necessary to boil it in soap-and- water 
for some little time, and afterwards the 
turpentine and hartshorn-powder can 
be used to great advantage. 

Management of a Piano-Forte. — 
Have your piano tuned at least four 
times in the year by an experienced 
tuner ; if you allow it to go too long 
without tuning, it usually becomes flat, 
and troubles a tuner to get it to stay at 
concert pitch, especially in the country. 
Never place the instrument against an 
outside wall, or in a cold, damp room, 
particularly in a country houce ; there 
is no greater enemy to a piano-forte 
than damp. 

Close the instrument immediately 
after your practice ; by leaving it open, 
dust fixes on the sound-board, and cor- 
rodes the movements, and if in a damp 
room the strings soon rust. Should the 
piano stand near or opposite to a win- 
dow, guard, if possible, against it being 
opened, especially on a wet or damp 
day ; and when the sun is on the win- 
dow draw the blind down. 

Avoid putting metallic or other arti- 
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cles on or in the piano ; such things fre- 
quently cause unpleasant vibrations. 
The more equal the temperature of the 
room, the better the piano will keep in 
tune. 

Baths and Bathing;. — ^The morning 
ablution — the sitz or sitting-bath — ^fche 
local steam-bath — ^the foot-bath — ^the 
pail-douche— wet-douche — wet-pack — 
water-drinking — the hot stupe — ^the wet 
bandage, and the Turkish-l^th, are ap- 
pliances that can always be used witii 
advantage in health, as well as in ill- 
ness. 

The Aborning ahltUion will always de- 
pend on the individual case. To the 
healthy, we should recommend the free 
use of cold water to the whole person, 
rubbing with a coarse towel, so as to 
bring the blood well to the sur&ce, and 
to produce a healthy glow. It is a great 
mistake to make this bath a r^ilar 
washing one. It should only be used 
as a tonic. Those who do not take the 
Turkish bath should wash once a week, 
at night, with hot water and soap. 

It should be understood by aU, that 
a bath which does not produce the 
healthy glow is injurious. Therefore, 
thgse whose reaction is weak, should at 
first be only rubbed in a wet sheet till 
well warmed, and then dried quickly. 
If care is taken to get out of bed tho- 
roughly warm, a good reaction will ge- 
nerally be obtained. 

Some form of ablution is necessary 
to all, for independent of the demands 
of cleanliness, if our pores are not 
closed after the heat of bed, we are 
likely to chill on exposing ourselves to 
the air. 

For those with an over-excited ner- 
vous system, whose skin is hot and fe- 
verish, or who have much tendency of 
blood to the head, as well as for those 
of too full habit, tepid water is the 
best and safest ; for their systems re- 
quire a soothing treatment, while the 
healthy, and those who are low and 
chilly in constitution, should use cold 
applications. Tepid water, ranging from 
eighth-five to ninety- two degrees, is also 
best m cutaneous eruptions. 



The RiMing Sheet, or Wet Towel, is 
most valuable in illness, and may be 
used with great advantage after a se- 
vere wetting. Experience proves we 
never suffer from a wetting as long as 
we are in motion ; on the contrary, the 
exercise and moisture act on the pores 
like a wet pack ; it is only when we sit 
down and chtU in wet clothes that the 
mischief is done. 

The Sitz Bath. — ^Most persons are 
familiar with the nature of this bath. 



from the hip-bath now in general 
but this is quite inadequate to perform 
the duties of the sitz-bath, bdng a great 
deal too shallow to cover the person to 
the necessary depth ; the best size for 
a sitz-bath (used solely for the purpose) 
would be as follows : — diameter at bot- 
tom, 1 foot 2 inches ; ditto at top, 1 foot 
7 inches ; depth, 1 foot ; height at back, 
1 foot 9 inches. In putting in water 
for a bath, allowance must be made for 
the space occupied by the person. 

The benefits of this bath are nu- 
merous. It is a tonic and a derivative : 
strengthening the back, relieving the 
head, stimulating the digestive organs, 
increasing the appetite, regulating the 
bowels, removing congestion from the 
internal viscera, and producing avariety 
of other good effects. 

A sitz-bath, taken in health or in 
chronic disease for the purposes named^ 
should be taken cold for twenty mi- 
nutes, with the person covered with a 
blanket ; and a quiet walk is useful and 
necessary before and after it^ to secure 
that all-important point, reaction. 

The FootBath.— This bath is good 
for all affections of the head and eyes. 
Putting the feet into cold water up to 
the ankles, for ten minutes, and rub- 
bing one against the other ; a walk ie- 
fore and after this is absolutely neces- 
sary, which will put the feet in a glow, 
and keep them so all day. 

The Pail-Douche is pouring a couple 
of buckets of water on the head and 
person, at a temperature of from 85 to 
95 degrees, according to the ui^ney of 
the case. Invaluable in feverish fonns 
of head attacks. This bath requires to 
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be given in the dish-bath, or, if nothing 
better is within reach, a large tub, in 
which the patient should sit. 

The W£T'Pack is a simple and al- 
most certain way of preserving health, 
and Quring disease, where human agency 
is avulable. It consists merely in wrap- 
ping up the body in a wet sheet, wrung 
out of cold water, and well covered with 
two or three blankets so as to exclude 
the air. It reduces fever and inflam- 
mation in a surprisingly short time ; is 
most deliciously soothing when the 
mind or body is overtasked and excited, 
and may be believed, on the authority 
of those whose eveiy nerve sometimes 
quivers in undue excitement, to be in- 
expressible peaces 

In acute illness, to reduce fever or 
reUeve the head, diort pack of half an 
hour are given, and frequently repeated. 
In ordinary cases, three quarters of an 
hour is the time allotted for this sooth- 
ing process. The popular idea, that it 
is mtended to produce perspiration, is 
quite erroneous. But as its effect is to 
open the pores, it must always be fol- 
lowed by a cold or tepid ablution, over 
the whole person. The wet pack may 
be called a universal poultice. 

The Turkish Bath. — ^If we only ap- 
ply the single fact, that " waste is more 
necessary than nutrition," we shall get 
at least one reason, not only why • the 
bath is serviceable to health, but also 
why it should be universal in its appli- 
cation. Take, for exemplification, the 
two extremes — ^persons above or below 
Ihe standard of health — ^we mean those 
in the former case, whose tendency is 
to put up too much fat, in itself a 
fruitful cause of disease, and originat- 
ing, we may presume, in some want of 
due activity in the organs of waste. 
Hence we see how the bath is likely to 
serve them. 

On the delicate and thin its effect is 
jlMt the reverse ; for it must be re- 
membered that the bath never takes 
away what is necessary to health, but 
ably the superfluous material. It sti- 
mulates into healthy action the diges- 
iive and other organs which iisoise had 



made torpid, facilitates the absorption 
of oxygen, increases appetite, fortifies 
against cold, invigorates the circulation 
of the body, so as to remove its morbid 
sensibility to the vicissitudes of cli- 
mate, and so strengthens the constitu- 
tion, as to enable it to throw off what* 
ever morbid influences were depressing 
its vital enei^. 

For three or four nights before tak- 
ing the Turkish bath the delicate should 
take a tepid-bath at bed-time, or nib 
themselves well with flannel soaked in 
hot water and soap ; or those who un- 
derstand it, may take a wet pack so as 
to soften the dead cuticle, and induce 
its long unaccustomed circulation of 
blood to return to the skin. 

Many persons take their first bath 
because they feel uncomfortable, and we 
should prefer to have the feeling of dis- 
comfort first removed by the wet band- 
age, so as to prevent an un&ivourable, 
as weU as an unjust, impression of the 
bath. 

But it will never supersede the wet 
bandage. To those who are wise enough 
to combine them, the bath and the 
bandage will always be found of inesti- 
mable value. For we must remember, 
that the Turkish bath is only the high- 
est development of the water-cure, act- 
ing more fully on the skin than any yet 
discovered agent. 

The beneficial influence of the bath 
is strikingly shown in the case of the 
shampooers, who may be said to Uve in 
the bath, and not only continue to en- 
joy perfect health after an experience 
of four or five years, but may be taken 
as Tery models of health and strength. 

The Turkish-bath should be taken in 
health, for then the public would be 
sure to come to it in illneas. In fact, 
to use it as a preventive to disease, as a 
means of cleansing and keeping the sys- 
tem up to the stuidard of h^th, and 
as an almost certain guard against colds, 
epidemics, &c. When the pores are 
once brought into order, a bath once a 
week will be quite sufficient for all these 
purposes. 

It is a common question, " Is the 
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Turkish batii likely to produee eongm* 
tion of the hmga, braiii) ke. V* Itis ef- 
fect is exactly the reverse, for it not 
only equAlises the circulation, but, in 
the words ol Dr. Armstrong, *' it will 
bring pounds of blood to the surface, 
which were suffocating some internal 
organ. 

[We are mainly indebted to an ex- 
ceUent little volume entitled ** Simple 
Questioas and Sanitary Facts/' fortius 
article on- Baths and Bathing.] 

RhabttriK — ^This plant has been for 
centuries held in the highest estimalion 
GH account of its active medicinal pro- 
perties, few drugs being of more efficacy 
in various com]^aint8. It is a mild ca- 
thartic, and comracmly considered as one 
of the safest and most innocent of the 
substances of tins class. Besides its 
. purgative virtue, it has a mild astrin- 
gent one ; hence it is found to give 
Btrengtib to the stomach, and to be one 
of the most useful pwrgsitives in all dis- 
orders proceeding from a debility and 
laxity of the fibres. 

In addition to the medicinal quali- 
ties of the rhubarb, it is allowed by all 
medical men to make one of the most 
cooling, wholesome, and delicious tarts 
sent to table ; many persons prefer it 
either to green gooseberries or apples. 
In tho early part of the season the stsdhs 
of rhubarb are cut up and mixed with 
these fruits ; with the former before 
they hove obtained their flavour, and 
with the latter after losmg it by long 
keepiag.- 

As a plant, too, the rhubarb, partiou- 
lariy the Bheum p(dmatumf is highly 
ornamental in many tatuations in the 
pleasone-ground ; its luxuriant foliage, 
height of growth, and large patesated 
leaves, render it very striking and beau- 
tiful. 

The varieties of the Tart Rhubarb, 
by wMeh name it may be justly desig- 
nated; form am object of much interest 
and profit to the market-gia-detter ; and 
to the cottager it cannot be*too strongly 
ncommended as a most salubrious ve- 
getable for his family, either as ttKrt^ 
paddingSy or when baked whole in a 



dish. It is of the easiest culture, and 
can be planted in any lig^t soH, eith«r 
in an open or sheltered situatioti m soy 
part of his ganlen. 

Few vegetables have made ar more 
rapid progress in thek* cultivation since 
its introduction into England, about 
seventy years ago, than the tart Au. 
barb ; for not only are large quantitfcB 
annually forced for the London markets, 
but many acres are planted for the same 
supply ; and the wagon^lttids of stalks 
tied up in bundles and sent thither du- 
ring the season would almost exceed 
credibility. 

RHTmARB TART.--See that the stalks 
are firm and of a large size, and then, 
after removing the tlmi ^n, slice them 
in pieces about'f our inches long ; place 
the pieces in a dish, and pour over them 
a syrup of sugar, thinned with water ; 
then cover with another dish, and shn- 
mer slowly for an hour, upon a hot 
hearth, or do them in a block-tin sauce- 
pan. Allow it to cool, and then vttke 
it into a tart ; the baking the crust will 
be sufficient when the s^ks are tender. 

Rhubarb Fool. — Scald two quarts 
of rhubarb, cleanly peeled, 'which cut 
into pieces about one inch long, mix it 
to a pulp, which pass through a sieve, 
then let it remain to cool. Then put a 
quart of new milk into a pan, which fla- 
vour with cinnamon, cloves, and lemon- 
peel, sugar to taste, and let it boil for 
ten or twelve minutes. The yolks of 
four or five eggs weU beat up with a 
little flour, should be stilled into the 
milk, then, stirring the while, keep it 
over the fire till it boils, after which re- 
move, and set it to cool. Mix the milk 
and rhubarb together, and grate some 
nutmeg ove r it. 

RhubatftrMCFfhe.— To make Thtibai'> 
wine- in the month of Ma^ or June, 
when rhubarb is green, the stalks of tl» 
leaves are'used in the following propor- 
tions: — ^Five pounds of the stalks' am 
bruised in a suitable vessel, to ^hidr «§ 
added one gallon of springwttter^; after 
Tvmaining in mash three* or ftrnr'* di^ 
t»e liquor- juice' is thrown, ofl**; wf<rtt» 
e ve r y gaHon of this juice thiie^polmcfe 
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of loaf sugar are added, and allowed to 
ferment four or five days in a ^^t. As 
MMm as the fermentation has ceased, 
^ae liquor must be drawn off in a cask, 
and allowed to remain until the month 
of March, when all fermentation will 
Im over ; it must then be racked off, 
and more lump sugar added. In the 
month of August a second crop of rhu- 
barb will be ready to gather for this im- 
proved method of making wine. Rhu- 
barb is largely employed in making fic- 
titious champagne ; thus here, as else- 
where, rhubarb has largely usurped the 
place of the gooseberry. 

Easter-Day. — A solemn festival in 
commemoration of the Resurrection of 
our Lord and Saviour. From " Cham- 
bers's Information for lAe People," we 
gather that the word used by us is from 
" Ostara, in Anglo-Saxon £cutrey the 
name of a goddess once extensively wor- 
shipped by the Teutonic nations, and 
personifying the light of the rising sun, 
or the dawn ; it is allied to mst. In 
England, before the Reformation, the 
Catholic observances of Eastev were as 
fully enacted as in any other eountiy. 
Early in the morning, a sort of theatri- 
cal representation of the Resurrection 
was performed in the churdies, the 
priests coming to the little sepulchre 
where, on Qocd Friday, they had; depo^ 
sited the host, which they now brought 
forth with great rejoicings, as emble- 
matical of the risihg oi tba Sa^'iour. In 
the course of the day, the eikqgf haft ft 
game at ball in the church, a custom 
which it is now difficult to believe that 
it could ever have existed. 

" The viands appropriate to Easter- 
day in the old times were, first and 
above all, eggs, then baoon, tans^pud- 
dinr, and bnead and cheese. The origin 
of uie connection of eggs with Easter is 
lost in the mists of remote antiquity. 
Tbnf are asiifeati this day <n Russia as 
la Sng^and. There it is customary to 
go about with a quantity, and to give 
one to eaeh' fiacud one meets, saying, 
' Jeans- Chiis^ is risen ;' to which the 
«ther seplias, ' Yes, he is nam ;' or, 
^ U. is B» of a tenth.' 



** The pope formerly blessed eggs, to 
be distributed throughout the Christian 
world for use on Easter-day. In Ger- 
many, instead of the egg itself, the peo- 
ple offer a print of it, with some fines 
inscribed. 

''At this day, tlieEitsijer eggs used 
in England are boiled hard in water 
containing a dye, so that they come out 
coloured. The boys t^e these eggs and 
make a kind of game, either by throw- 
ing (bowling) them to a distance on 
the greensward — he who throws often- 
est without breaking his eggs being the 
victor — or hitting them against each 
other in their respective hands, in which 
case the owner of the hardest or last 
surriving^ egg gains the day. 

**'It was at ene time customary to 
have a gammon of bacon on this day, 
and to-eai! it all up, in signification of 
abhorrenca of Judaism. The tansy 
seems tas^ have been introduced into 
Easter-fisasts as a successor to the bit- 
ter herbs used by the Jews at the Pass- 
over. It was usually presented well 
sugared*** 

panArifr in the Hair. —Part the 
hair^and rub the scalp with rum, using 
a piece of sponge or flannel to apply it. 
Eau-de Cologne may also be fearlessly 
used for the same purpose. When the 
hair becomes greasy and dirty, it ought 
to be washed with warm (not too warm) 
soft Wdtevand soap ; an operation which 
is always nquiatewfaen pomatums and 
hav^oifarare muebused, as they are apt 
to combine with the scales which are 
always coming off from the skin, and 
form thick crust very detrimental to 
the .loss and beauty of the hair. 

Frequent cutting of the hair is of ad- 
vantage to the eyes, jhe ears, snd, in- 
deed, to the whole tody ; in like man* 
ner, the daily wariiing >f the bead with 
cold water is \n excellent pr^v^ntion 
against periodical headtiehes. In Se« 
ryeas, or deflUxioBS of the hinlicMnirs from 
tibe head', and in weak' eyes, the sbwvfng 
of the bsad often affinds fmoediate re- 
lief. It is altogether a mistaken' idea 
that thefe is danger* of oatehing' cold 
from the praotice of w t Ma^ the- head^ 
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butic, and Bcaly impuritii 
eaKf and comfortable we feei. 

To Prevent Lamps from Smok- 
ing. — Tolesaeaor preieut the smoking 
of lamps, the mcks should be well 
soaked, eitlier in dilute muriatic acid, 
well washed in vrater, and dried, or in 



airong Tinegar. Large lajnps, that emit 
much smoke, i^Duld be burnt under a 
funnel to carry it off ; or a large aponge, 
dipped in w&ter, may be suspended over 
them ; in all casec the wicka should not 
be put up loo high. 

FIoTfU Ornaments for Windows. 
— Nothing amidst all our refinementu 
of home is so much nesUcted as our 
windows, which, with a ubtle taste and 



picturesque. In roan; towns on the 
Continaat, eepeeially in Spain, great at- 
tectioii is paid to this subject, and bal- 
coniea during the summer arefrequentlj 
to bo seen draped with creeping plants, 
and some of the very streets festooned 
with these refreshing summer tro- 

,Let us now be practical, and by pic- 
toriul illustrs^on Lelp all those who SM 



Our illustration, Kg. 1, shows how, 
with a few simple appliances, a window 
may be at the same time sheltered from 
the sun and rendered pretty. A is a 
framework of a few laths nailed to- 
gether, which by means of rings or 
staples at its two upper comers may b« 
hung upon hooks, driren ihto the wall 
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iluriug the sunutier, and removed before framework should all 
the wmter. Its projection ahould be 
from eighteen inches to two feet. Two 



either aide of the window sill, to receive 
llower-pota or boxes, and between theee 
And the f rQjnework nails are driTei: into 
the wall, BO that fltriug can be tied upon 



painted green, 
and a further improvement can be mode 
hj canTiDg other strings, as at c, from 
the top of the framework to a hook 
driven into the wall above. In Fig. 2 
we show this aa it would appear when 
covered with cvBrgreens. For cultiva- 
tion in this instance some of the smaller 
climbing plants might be used, such aa 
the canary creeper, the major convot- 



part of the windows of 
whereaa if the upper part were alao 
opened, the vantUation of the room 
wotild be mora spe»lily dbcted. Hie 
sir in an qiutment is gcDarallf heatad 
to ahigh^ tempcmtun tbao the as- 



temnl air. either by the tent supplied 
by the human body or by lamps, fire, 
or candles ; Uiis renders uie air in tbn 
room lighter than the external air, and 
consequently the external air will rush 
in it all opeiuDga at the lower port of 
the room, while the wanner and lighter 
air paasBH out at the higher openingB, 
If a candle be h^ in the doorw^ near 
the door, it is ten to one that tlie flsme 
win be blomi inward ; but it it be 
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raised near to the top of the doorway 
it will be blown outward. The warm 
w in this case flows out at the top, 
>*liilst ihe cold air flows in at the bot- 
tom. A current of warm air from the 
it>om is generally rushing up the flue 
of the chimney, even though there be 
no fire in the grate ; hence the un- 
wholesomenessof using chimney- boards. 

-Broken Chilblains, Boils, and 
Oits. — ^An excellent salve for these 
may be made in the following manner : 
Take a quart of sweet oil and a pound 
of red lead, and gently stir and boil 
them until they are well mixed, and as- 
sume a dull brown colour. Then shake 
in six ounces of finely powdered resin, 
and let it continue boiling until the 
resin is well dissolved and mixed ; then 
remove the vessel from the fire and add 
half an ounce of gum clemi ; when that 
is well blended the salve will be made, 
«nd may be poured into vessels for uee ; 
common red earthen jars are suitable 
for this purpose. It may be kept with- 
out injury for many years, and when 
wanted for use may be spread with a 
warm knife upon a linen rag. In mak- 
ing it, great care should be taken that 
not a drop falls or boils over into the 
fire, as it is very inflammable, and might 
<»iuse serious mischief. This sfilve has 
been found very efficacious in thftiTioat 
obstinate cases. ^ 

The Best Blacking. — For presw" •- 
ing the leather of boots and shoes, and 
which will make them perfectly water- 
proof, blacking made after the following 
manner is the best known : — Take of 
yellow wax one ounce and a half, of 
mutton suet four ounces and a half, 
horse turpentine half an ounce, ivory 
black three ounces ; melt first the wax, 
to which add the suet, and afterwards 
the horse turpentine ; when the whole 
Is melted, remove it from the fire ; mix 
in gradually the ivory black, constantly 
stirring till it is ooid. When it is used, 
it may be rubbed or laid upon a brush, 
which should be warmed before the fire. 
When it is wanted in a lavgQ quantity, 
it may be gently- melted in a ladle or 
pot over ac&i^g-dish with live coals. 



Advice to Wives. — A wife must 
learn how to form her husband's hap- 
pine^ ; in what direction the secret oi 
his comfort lies , she most not cherish 
his weaknesses by working upon them ; 
she must not rashly run counter to his 
prejudices. Her motto must be never 
to irritate. She must study never to 
draw largely upon the smaU stock of 
patience in man's nature, nor to increase 
his obstinacy by trying to drive him : 
never, if possible, to have •*' scenes.** 
We doubt much if a real quarrel, even 
if made up, does not loosen the bond 
between man and wife, and sometimes, 
unless the afiection be very sincere, 
lastingly. If irritation should occur, a 
woman must expect to hear from most 
men a strength and vehemence of lan- 
guage far more than the occasion re- 
quires. Mfld as well as stern men are 
prone to this exa^eration of speech ; 
let not a woman be tempted ever to say 
anything' sarcastic or violent in retalia- 
tion. The bitterest repentance must 
needs follow such an indulgence if she 
does. Men frequently forget what they 
themselves have said, but seldom what 
is uttered by their wives. They are 
grateful, too, for forbearance in such 
cases : for, whilst asserting most loudly 
they are right, they^re often conscious 
they are wrong. Give a little time, as 
the greatest boon you can bestow, to 
the irritated feelings of your husband. 

Contrivances and Make-shifts. — 
In the most eas^ and monotonous exis- 
tence, no woman is exempt from cir- 
cumstances in which the means and 
materials they have at their conunand 
are, apparently, insufficient to procure 
them what they veiy much require, or 
to deliver them from annoyances from 
which they continually suflFer. And 
here it is — the power for moulding what 
we have into.^ubetitutea for what' we 
ui^edeniedr^thQipo^er of produoing good 
" make-shifts" where the unwise woulid 
bring forward- bad ones,^aild thea<%ipid 
and indiflepent remain . in difficulty ; 
this is in all & valuable accomplishment^ 
and may be reckoned .as several hundtied 
pounds in any Roman's marriage por* 
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tion. Of course, nothing that has, ori* 
gmally, a specific and restricted use, 
can be so entirely satisfactory as the ab- 
sent desideratum of which it is made to 
take place ; yet, under the direction of 
the ingenious and the judicious, many a 
humble resource will be available to 
produce comfort, or alleviate inconve- 
nience ; and this is no mean considera- 
tion. 

As each emergency would require a 
different expedient, it would be impos- 
sible to give directions for contrivances ; 
but, as specimens of the application of 
simple and inexpensive means to pro- 
mote comfort in a small dwelling, we 
subjoin the following ; — 

Instead of Venetian blinds or outer 
shutters, where the sun is powerful, 
blinds, or small curtuns of white hol- 
land, towards the window, and dark 
silk, or stuff, towards the room ; and 
again, lined curtains within, to draw 
close before the sun turns sound, and 
undraw after it goes off. By this four- 
fold protection from the summer heat is 
composed of materials that would other- 
wise have been " lying-by." Bv these 
means shutterless bedrooms may be kept 
cool and con^fortable, whereas, with a 
single white blind, and the windows 
open during the heat of the day, they 
are scarcely habitable. 

The great triumph of adaptation is, 
when that which, in one shape, would 
be unsightly lumber, is transformed into 
something comfortable, useful, tidy, or 
even elegant. Such transformations 
have we seen affected in regard to cer- 
tain, cliests and boxes, which, either 
hidden under beds, put in some " out- 
of-the-way," or left in some equally 
" much-in-the-way " place, but neces- 
sary' for the stowage of what drawers 
and chests were insufficient to contain, 
were, when out of commission, and on 
half -pay, most ugly and inconvenient. 
Even such chests ajad boxes have been 
introduced to us as very available and 
respectable-looking pieces of furniture. 
A little spare dapiask, and a cushion to 
match^ afforded a seat or settee to the 
ej^e aa well as use, and the box secured 



alike from damp and dust, and easily 
" got at," gave ample room to many 
articles of wearing apparel that would 
have been crushed in drawers, or must 
otherwise have been dragged out from 
bandboxes beneath the beds. In various 
otiier ways — on landings and in attics, 
such coverings as the piece- box may 
easily supply, and ingenuity will advsm- 
tageously apply, will make lumbering 
boxes useful and presentable, and at the 
same time preserve them from mildew 
and decay ; the space beneath the beds 
will be left unencumbered, and the 
house delivered from that look of de- 
parture and discomfort which tlie sight 
of boxes here and there, or the presence 
of " things about " that should be put 
away, is calculated to give. 

Mistletoe. — ^The custom of adorning 
houses and churches with branches of 
mistletoe, holly, and other winter shrubs 
and trees, is perhaps of older date than 
any other Christmas observance. It 
had its origin with the Druids, who 
were the priests of the ancient Britons, 
long previous to the invasion of this 
country by the Romans, under Julius 
Caesar. 

It was their wont, at a certain period 
of the year, to resort to the forests in 
which grew the largest oak trees, fol- 
lowed by a great concourse of people of 
all d^ees. There, vrith many cere> 
monies, they proceeded to cut down a 
quantity of the branches of the mistle- 
toe growing on the oaks, which, having 
divided into small pieces, they distri- 
buted amongst the religious students 
and votaries who had accompanied them, 
and who, considering these brandies as 
so many emblems of good fortune, 
adorned their dwellings with them, ' * ' 
This Druidical custom appears to 
have survived the shock attending the 
incursions of foreign races and tlie over* 
throw of the old established religion ; 
and Christianity, loth to wage war with 
every ancient usage consented to retain 
this one as the most innocent of them 
all. Indeed, green boughs seem to hr^e 
been almost universally looked uponae' 
emblems of purity. ' ' 
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The Yule Log.— The custom of 
burniag the yule log at Christinas time, 
was, it appears, of Anglo-Saxon origin. 
That race of people were in the habit of 
celebrating a feast at the winter solstice, 
which they called the Juul, or Yule, 
And on this occasion they were wont to 
burn a large log of wood, as an emblem 
of returning light and heat, the sun 
being then at its furthest point from 
them. From that feast the burning of 
the log became transferred to the eve of 
Chi'istmas Day ; and, as such, was never 
omitted up to the early part of the pre- 
sent century. It is now rarely met 
with, and only in very remote rural dis- 
tricts. 

The yule-log was the stem of one of 
the lai^est trees that could be found on 
%he estate of the proprietor in whose 
balls it was to raise its cheerful flame. 
It was hewn down on the Candelmas 
Day, in the mouth of February of the 
^ime year ; then kindled where it fell, 
■SLiid suflfered to burn until sunset, when 
the fire was extinguished, and the log 
laid in a proper place until it was re- 
quired at Christmas. 

At the appointed time it was carried 
anto the mansion hall by a number of 
<lomestics, amidst much rejoicing, and 
icindled on the hearth with no little 
mirth and merry-making. 

The Waits. — These Christmas bards 
^re a remnant of the old minstrels at- 
tached to courts and cities, and who 
-added to their musical offices the more 
important, though less pleasant duty, 
<of watching and guarding the streets. 
They perambulate the principal tho- 
roughfares in small parties, crying the 
hour at each corner, or street, or lane ; 
4ind inasmuch as in those remote days 
— during the 13th and 14th centuries — 
-our cities were not lit up at night by 
4inything like lamps, these waits carried 
beacons, or large fires, supported upon 
iiigh poles. Their office appears to have 
fallen into disuse during the reign of 
Henry YIII. ; and subsequently, the 
watchmen, established on a better foot- 
ing, exercised their musical powers only 
at Christmas-time ; and hence the prac- 



tice of bands of nocturnal musicians 
perambulating our streets at this season, 
in the '* witching hour of night." 

Mince-Pies. — ^The origin of these 
and plum-pudding, objects of such ab- 
sorbing interest to us at Christmas — 
indeed whenever they conae in our way 
— is attributed to a practice of the ba- 
kers, in primitive times, to make pre- 
sents to their customers of little images 
in paste, just as, in the present day, the 
tallow-chandlers present a few doll's 
candles to the children of their custo- 
mers. These presents were called Yule 
Cakes, and were believed to have been 
originally designed to represent the in- 
fant Jesus. 

It was also the custom at Rome to 
present boxes of sweetmeats to the fa^ 
thers of the Vatican at Christmas. From 
these, it is said, come the modern minoe> 
pies and plum-pudding. The former 
was said to be of a coffin shape, and in- 
tended to represent the manger wherein 
the child was laid. 

Rules for Eating.— Dr. Hall, on 
this important subject, gives the follow 
ing advice : — 1. Never sit down to table 
with an anxious or disturbed mind ; 
better a hundred times intermit that 
meal, for there will then be that much 
more food in the world for hungrier 
stomachs than yours ; and besides, eat- 
ing under such circumstances can only, 
and will always, prolong and aggravate 
the condition of things. 

2. Never sit down to a meal after 
any intense mental effort, for physical 
and mental injury are inevitable, and 
no one has a right to deliberately injure 
body, mind, or estate. 

3. Never go to a full table during 
bodily exhaustion — designated by some 
as being worn out, tired to death, used 
up, done over and the like. The wisest 
thing to be done under such circum- 
stances is to take a cracker and a cup of 
warm tea, either black or green, and no 
more. In ten minutes you will feel a 
degree of refreshment and liveliness 
which will be pleasantly surprising to 
you ; not of the transient kind which a 
glass of liquor affords, but permanent ; 
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for the tea gives present stimulus and 
a little strength, and before it subsides, 
nutriment begins to draw from the 
sugar, and cream, and bread, thus al- 
lowing the body gradually, and by safe 
degrees, to regain its usual vigour. 
Then, in a couple of hours, a full meal 
may be taken, provided that it does not 
bring it later than two hours before 
sundown ; if later, then take nothing 
for that day in addition to the cracker 
and tea, and the next day you will feel 
a freshness and vigour not recently 
known. 

No lady will require to be advised a 
second time, who will conform to the 
above rules ; whilst it is a fact of no 
unusual observation among intelligent 
physicians, that eating heartily, and 
under bodily exhaustion, is not unfre- 
quently the cause of alarming and pain- 
ful illness, and sometimes sudden death. 
These things being so, let every family 
make it a point to assemble around the 
table with kindly feelings — with a 
cheerful humour and a courteous spirit ; 
and let that .member of it be sent from 
it in disgi'ace who presumes to mar the 
re- union by sullen silence, or impatient 
look, or angry tone, or complaining 
tongue. Eat ever in thankful gladness, 
or away with you to the kitchen, you 
" ill-tempered thing, that you aie," 
There was good philosophy in the old- 
time custom of having a buffoon or mu- 
sic at the dinner-table. ^ 

Salmon. — The life history of the 
salmon is very interesting, and as we 
ought to know something more than 
the gross culinary character of the daily 
food we consume, both animal and ve- 
getable, we shall briefly give it. 

We will begin with the salmon's cra- 
dle. This is a groove in the gravelly 
bed of a river, and is scooped out by 
one or both of the parents : after this 
it is the duty of the male salmon to 
watch over his mate, and to fight any 
other fish of his own sex and species 
who may intrude upon their home. 
The whole process of depositing the 
numerous eggs occupies, on the average, 
about ten days, and, after it is accom- 



plished, the parent fish leave the eggs 
to be hatched by surrounding influ- 
ences, while they themselves quit the 
spot, and remain in the river for a short 
period, while they recover from the 
exhaustion caused by the process. Du- 
ring this period they are unusually ra- 
venous, and vast quantities of the youn^ 
of their own kind, which are about that 
time abundant in the river, fall victims 
to their insatiable appetite. After a 
time, and about tha months of March 
and April, they drop down from po<^ 
to pool, in any flood which may seem 
favourable to them, until they reach thie 
sea, where they are supposed to remaia 
from six weeks to three or four months,, 
when they again seek the river, vastly 
increased in weight, and improved io. 
condition. 

While they are occupied in this mi- 
gi*ation, the abandoned eggs are gra- 
dually approaching maturity, junder the- 
influence of warmth and the rushing 
waters, and, after a period, varying ac- 
cording to the temperature of the wa^ 
ter, the young salmon bursts througit 
its prison. It is then a tiny and almost 
transparent creature, hardly to be re- 
cognised as a fish; and, being too feeblfr 
to employ the mouth in obtaining sub- 
sistence, bears a portion of the egg still 
adhering to the abdomen, like a trans- 
parent amber-coloured sac, flecked with 
tiny blood-vessels ; and, by gi-adually 
absorbing this material into the system, 
preserves its life until its increased di- 
mensions permit it to seize prey with 
the little mouth, afterwards to be S6 
formidably arrayed with teeth. 

In this stage of their existence, tlie 
little salmon are called by a great va- 
riety of names, and are marked with 
eight or ten dark patches upon the 
sides. When the fish are about to de- 
part for the sea, their mottled coat is 
exchanged for a covering of bright siT- 
very scales, under which, however, the 
dark patches still exist, andean be seen 
by holding the fish in certain lights, or 
by rubbing off the lightly- clinging 
scales. At tjjis period the fish is cdledx 
a smolt 
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It now prepares itself for an excursion 
to the sea, and, urged by an irresistible 
instinct, finds its way down the stream, 
until it at last emerges into the ocean. 
What may be the course of its marine 
life is not known, the fish being lost in 
the wide expanse of ocean ; but^ in the 
course of the autumn, it returns to the 
river whence it came, and forces its wa'^ 
up the stream. 

The technical name for the fish is now 
grilse, or salmon peal, and, after its se- , 
cond visit to the sea, it is called a sal- 
mon. The perseverance shown by the 
salmon passing up the stream is really 
wonderful. No rapid seems too power- 
ful to be overcome, and even falls of a 
considerable height are surmounted 
with marvellous force and address, the 
fish shooting from the bed of the river, 
and concentrating aU its forces into a 
simultaneous eflbrt, which drives it high 
into the air. 

During their whole lives, salmon con- 
tinue to migrate to the sea, invariably, 
if possible, returning to the identicail 
river in which they were bom. 

The food of the salmon is extremely 
varied, as must necessarily be the case 
with a fish that passes its life alternately 
in fresh and salt water, and is certainly 
of an animal nature, but the precise 
creatures that form its sustenance are 
not generally known ; it is, however, 
ascertained that it feeds largely on some 
varieties of the echinus, or sea-urchin. 

The salmon is one of those fish that 
must be eaten fresh, in order to preserve 
the full delicacy of its flavour. If it be 
cooked within an hour or two after 
being taken from the water, a fatty 
substance, termed the " curd," is found 
between the flakes of flesh. If, however, 
more than twelve hours have elapsed 
from the death of the fish, the curd is 
not to be seen, and the salmon is much 
deteriorated in the opinion of cook? and 
epicures. - 

We will now give some instructions 
for cooking this favourite fish, which, 
when in season, (April. May, and June 
it is in perfection,) no dinner is com- 
plete without it : — 



To Boil Salmon. — Put the fish into 
into a kettle with plenty of cold water, 
and about a handful of salt ; let it boil, 
gently, adding a little vinegar to the 
water, which will give firmness to the 
salmon. Four pounds will take one 
hour to cook, especially if thick. To 
ascertain whether it is done try it with 
a skewer ; if the flesh of the fish sticks 
to the bone it is not done enough, but 
if the flesh drops off, it is overdone. 
When cooked, place it on the fish- 
strainer transversely across the kettle, 
which will keep the salmon hot whOe 
draining. Serve the salmon on a fish^ 
plate, then fold a napkin, lay it upon 
the plate, and place the fish upon the 
napkin, garnished with parsley. 

To Pickle Salmon.— ^cale, split, and 
divide the fish into well-sized pieces ; 
scrape away all the blood about the 
backbone, but do not wash it ; about 
five or six inches long the salmon should 
be cut into ; then boil the pieces in a 
pickle made of equal parts of water and 
vinegar, with three or four blades of 
mace, and some cloves, until done ; skim 
carefully all the time the salmon is 
boiling in the pickle, and, when done, 
remove the fish, and pour the Uquor 
into a jar, until both that and the fish 
become cold, and then put the fish into 
the liquor, with about one-third more 
vinegar, and some whole pepper. One 
pint of vinegar to three quarts of water, 
with a dozen bay leaves,'half that quan- 
tity of mace, quarter of an ounce o£ 
black pepper, and a good handful of 
salt, is the pickle salmon should be 
boiled in. Let the air be kept from the 
fish, and, if kept for any length of time, 
it will be found necessary to occasion- 
ally drain the liquor from it, and to 
skim and boil it. 

Collared Salmon. — Split sufficient 
of the salmon to make a substantial 
roll, which should then be washed and 
well wiped ; rub the inside and outside 
thoroughly with white pepper, salt, and 
mace ; then tightly roll it, and bind it 
up ; put as much water, and one-third 
vinegar, as will cover it, adding salt, 
long pepper, allspice, and two or three 
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bay leaves ; cover it close, and let it 
simmer till quite done. Drain and boil 
the liquor quickly, and pour it over the 
fish when cold ; garnish with fennel. 
Only the primest part of the salmon 
should be collared ; when rolled, it 
should be bandaged with broad tape 
before it is put into the saucepan. WhUe 
boiling be sure to keep the lid perfectly 
closed. 

To Dry Salmon. — The fish should 
be opened, and the whole of the inside 
removed, even the rpe. It should then 
be scalded, and well rubbed over with 
salt, and then hang it to dizain for 
about twenty-six hours. Two ounces 
of bay salt, the same quantity of foot's 
sugar, and about three ounces of salt- 
petre, should be well mixed together, 
and the mixture thoroughly rubbed 
into the fish ; then place it on a dish, 
and there let it remain for two days 
and nights, after which period rub it 
further with common salt. After this 
let it remain another day, and it will 
then be in a fit condition for drying. 
After drying wipe it thoroughly, then 
apread it open with two sticks, and hang 
it in a chimney where a wood fire is 
kept up. * 

To Broil Salmon. — Cut it in sUces 
about an inch thick, then season with 
common pepper and cayenne, adding 
salt and nutineg, a little of eadi. Wrap 
each slice in white paper, which has 
been smeared with fresh butter ; each 
end should be fastened by twisting or 
tying ; broil over a slow fire for seven 
or eight minutes ; a coke fire is prefer- 
able ; serve in the paper, with melted 
butter, anchovy, tomato, or lobster- 
sauce. 

Imitation Carved Ivory.— For this 
art is required a wooden box or card- 
case, or any other article that it is de- 
sired to ornament. If they are not 
made of smooth white wood, use the 
following compoeition to cover them : 
— Half an ounce of isinglass, boiled 
slowly in half a pint of water, till dis- 
solved ; then strain it, and add flake 
white, finely powdered, till it is as white 
as cream. The box, or whatever other 



article is to be manipulated on, should 
have three or four coats of this 6oIuti<m^ 
letting each dry before the other is laid 
on ; then smooth it with apiece of damp 
rag. When the composition is dry, 
the imitation ivory figures can be put 
on. The figures can be made as follows i 
— ^Boil half a pound of the best rice ift 
a quart of water, till the grains are soft 
enough to bruise into a paste ; when 
cold, mix it with starch-powder till it 
becomes as stiff as dough ; roll it out 
to the thickness of a shilling, then cut 
it into pieces two inches square, and 
set them to diy before a moderate 
fire. 

When required for use, get a coarse 
cloth, make it thoroughly wet, then 
squeeze out the water, and put it on a 
dish four times double ; place the rica 
cakes in rows between tms cloth, and 
when sufficiently soft to knead into the 
consistence of new bread, make it into 
a small lump ; if too wet, mix with it 
more starch-powder ; but it must be 
sufficiently kneaded to lose all appear* 
ance of this powder before you take the 
impression, to do which you must pro- 
cure some gutta-percha half an inch. 
thick ; cut it into pieces about two 
inches square, and soften it in hot wa- 
ter ; then get any real carved ivory you 
can, and take off the impression on the 
pieces of gutta percha, by pressing it 
carefully upon Uie carved ivory tul a 
deep impression is taken. 

When the moulds are quite diy and 
hard, and the paste in a proper state^ 
with a small camel-hair brush lightly 
touch with sweet oil the inside of the 
mould you are going to use, and theik 
press the rice paste into it ; if the im^ 
pression is quite correct, on removing 
it, take a thin, sharp, small dinner* 
knife, and cut the paste smoothly, just, 
so as to leave all the impression perfect ; 
then with a sharp-pointed penknife turn 
all the rough edges, and with Barnard 
and Son's Cement {dace your figures oq 
the box in large or small pieces, just aa 
your own taste directs ; the figures ad« 
here better if put on before they ar^ 
quite dry. Sometimes, from frequent 
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kneading, tbe paste gets discoloured ; 
these pieces should be set aside and 
used separately, as they can be painted 
in water colours to imitate tortoiseshell 
or carved oak ; this should be done after 
being stuck to the box. Having com- 
peted your work, finish by varnishing 
ifc very carefully with ivory varnish, 
which should be almost colourless. This 
design so nearly resembles carved ivory, 
that, when carefully done, it has been 
mistaken for it ; if properly cemented, 
too, it is very strong, and looks well for 
bftxes, card- cases, &c., either as ivory 
or tortoiseshell. 

From the completeness and readiness 
with which the materials can be ob- 
tained from Barnard & Son, 339, Ox- 
ford Street, this is an elegant amuse- 
ment for any ingenious lady. 

Milk of Roses. — ^Take two ounces 
of blanched almonds, twelve ounces of 
rose water, two drachms each of white 
soft soap, or Windsor soap, white wax, 
and oil of almonds, three ounces of rec- 
tified spirits, one drachm of oil of ber- 
gamot, fifteen drops oil of lavender, and 
eight drops otto of roses. Beat the al- 
monds well, and then add the rose- 
water gradually, so as to form an emul- 
sion ; mix the soap, white wax, and oil 
together, by placing them in a covered 
•jar upon the edge of the fireplace, then 
rub this mixture in a mortar with the 
emulsion. Strain the whole through 
very fine muslin, and add the essential 
oils, previously mixed with the spirit. 

This is an excellent wash for SuN- 
BUIU78 and Freckles, or for cooling the 
face and neck, or any part of the skin 
to which it is applied. 

Stains from the Hands. — ^To re- 
move fruit and other stains from the 
liands, first damp them with water, 
then rub them with tartaric acid, or 
salt of lemons, as you would with soap ; 
then rinse them, and rub them dry. 
Tartaric acid, or salt of lemons, will also 
quickly remove stains from white mus- 
lin or linen. Put less than half a tea- 
spoonful of the salt or acid into a table- 
spoonful of water ; wet the stain with 
it, and lay it in the sun for at least an 



horn* ; wet the spot once or twice with 
cold water during the time. If this: 
does not remove the stains, repeat the 
acid- water, and lay the article again in. 
the sun. 

Sausagfe Rolls. — ^Take equal por- 
tions of cold roast veal and ham, or cold 
fowl and tongue ; chop these together 
very small, season with powdered sweet 
herbs, salt, and cayenne pepper ; mix 
well together, and put a portion of tha 
chopped and seasoned meat, rolled to- 
gether, into puff paste to cover it ; and 
bake for half an hour in a brisk oven.. 
These rolls are excellent eating, either 
hot or cold, and are especially adapted 
for traveUing or pic-nic parties. 

Rissables. — ^These are made with, 
veal and ham, chopped very fine, or 
pounded lightly ; add salt, pepper, nut- 
meg, a few bread crumbs, and a little 
parsley and lemon peel, or shalot ; mix 
all together with the yolk of eggs, well 
beaten ; either roll them into shape like 
a flat sausage, or into the shape of pears^ 
sticking a piece of horse-radish in the 
ends to resemble the stalks ; egg each. 
over, and grate bread-crumbs ; fry them 
brown, and s^ve on crisp-fried parsley. 

To Dress Cold Meat— Cut the 
meat in pieces, and lay them in a mould 
in layers, well seasoned. Then poiu* 
ovtBr and fill the mould with some clear 
soup, nearly cold, which, when left to 
stand some hours, will turn out to be. 
as firm as isinglass, especially if shank 
bones were boUed in the soup. 

Should the cold meat be poultry or 
veal, the addition of some small pieces 
of ham or bacon, and of hard-boiled 
eggs cut in slices, and put between the 
layers of meat, is a great improve- 
ment. 

Another way to dress cold meat is* 
to have it minced very fine, well sea- 
soned, and put in patty-pans, with a 
thin crust below and above it, and baked 
in a quick oven. Cold meat^ cut in 
small pieces, and put in a pie-dish, with 
batter poured over it, and baked until 
the batter rises, is a third way. Potatoe- 
pie is another capital method of using- 
cold meat. For this purpose the meat 
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elioukl be cut in pieces and covered witb 
mashed potatoes, then put into the oven 
to bake until the potatoes are well 
browned. 

The Art of Cookery.— Of all the 
arts upon which the physical well-being 
of man, in his social state, is dependent 
none has been more neglected than that 
of cookery, though none is more im- 
portant, for it supplies the very foun 
tain of life. The preparation of human 
food, so as to make it at once whole- 
some, nutritive, and agreeable to the 
palate, has hitherto been beset by ima- 
ginary difficulties and strong preju- 
dices. 

Many ])ersons associate the idea ot 
wealth with culinary perfection ; others 
consider unwholesome, as well as ex- 
pensive, everything that goes beyond 
tiie categories of boiling, roasting, and 
the gridiron. All are aware that whole- 
some and luxurious cookery is by no 
means incompatible with limited pecu- 
niary means ; whilst in roasted, boiled, 
and broiled meats, which constitute 
what is termed true English fare, much 
that is nutritive and agreeable is often 
lost for want of skill in preparing them. 
Food of every description is wholesome 
and digestible in proportion as it ap- 
proaches nearer to the state of complete 
digestion, or, in other words, to that 
state termed chyme, whence the chyle 
rr milky juice that afterwards forms 
blood is absorbed, and conveyed to the 
heart. Now, nothing is further from 
this state than raw meat and raw vege- 
tables. Fire is therefore necessary to 
soften them, and thereby begin that 
elaboration which is consummated in 
the stomach. This preparatoi-y process; 
whioh ^forms the cook's art, is more or 
less perfect in proportion as the ali- 
ment is softeucfd, without losing any 
of its juices or flavour — for flavour is 
not only an agreeable but a necessary 
accompaniment to wholesome food. 
Hence it follows, that meat very much 
under-done, whether loasted or boiled, 
is not so wholesome as meat well done 
but retaining all its juices. And here 
comes the necessity for the cook's skill, 



which is so often at fault even in these 
eimple modes of preparing human nour- 
ishment. 

Pork, veal, lamb, and all yoimg meat?^ 
when not thoroughly dressed, ai'e ab* 
6olut« poison to the stomach ; and if 
half- raw beef or mutton aie often eaten 
with impimity, it must not be inferred 
that they are wholesome in their semi- 
crude state, but only lees unwholesome 
than the young meats. 

Vegetables, also, half done, which i» 
the state in which they are often sent 
to table, are productive of great gastria 
derangement, often of a predisposition 
to cholera. 

A great variety of relishing, nutritive, 
and even elegant dishes, may be pre- 
pared fix)m the most homely materials, 
which may not only be rendered more- 
nourishing, but be made to go much 
further in a large family than they uflu> 
ally do. The great secret of all cookery, 
except In roasting and broiling, is a ju- 
dicious use of butter, floor, and herbs, 
and the application of a very slow fire — 
for good cooking requires only gentle 
sinmiering, but no bcnling up, which* 
only renders the meat luud. Qpod 
roasting can only be aoqtdred by prac> 
tice ; and the perfection lies in drescdng- 
the whole joint thoroughly without, 
drying up the juice of any part of it. 
This is also the case wiUi broiling ; 
whilst a joint under process of boiling, 
BE we have said, should be allowed tO' 
simmer gently. 

With regaid to made-dishes, as the 
horrible imitations of French oookeiy 
prevalent in England aio termed,. w&' 
must admit that they are very unwhole- 
some. All the juices are boiled out of 
the meat, which is swimming in a he- 
terogeneous compound, disgusting to- 
the sight, and seasoned so strongly mth 
spice and Cayenne pepper enough to* 
inflame the stomach of an ostrich. ^ 

French cookery is generally mild in» 
seasoning, and free from grease ; it is 
formed upon the above-stated prinoiple- 
of reducing the aliment as near to the? 
state of chyme as possible, without in- 
jury to its nutritive qualities, renderinj^ 
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it at once e^y of digestion, and plea- 
sant to the taste. 

To Fry Fish.— The art of frying 
fish consists in having plenty of grease 
in the pan, and making it boil to the 
utmost before putting in the fish, which 
should have been laid to dry for some 
time in a cloth, and then rubbed with 
egg, and dipped in bread crumbs ; the 
grease should be so hot that it browns 
the fish, not bw^ns it ; the fish should 
be turned once. Fried fish is not an 
economical dish, because it requires a 
great deal of fat to fry it in. 

To Boil Fish.— For all kinds ol fish 
put two spoonfuls of salt to every quart 
of water ; put the fish on in cold water ; 
remove the cover, and only let the wa- 
ter ^mmer. To ascertain when it is 
done try it with a skewer ; if the flesh 
of the fish stick to the bone it is not 
done enough. A mackarel will take 
from fifteen to twenty minutes, a had- 
dock a little longer ; as a general rule, 
a pound of fish takes £rom fifteen to 
twenty minutes. 

Sponge Cake. — Dissolve in half a 
pint of water three quarters of a pound 
of lamp sugar ; simmer it over a slow 
fire until it is quite clear ; then pour it 
into a bowl, adding the grated rind of 
a lemon, and keep stirring it until it is 
odd. Then take the yolks of eight 
eggs, and the whites of two, and beat 
them togetiier f o«a quarter of an hour ; 
mix the eggs and syrup together, and 
beat the mixture half an hour longer. 
Just before you put it into the oven, 
stir in by degrees half a pound o^ ^^ur. 
One hour and a quarter will bake it. 

To Wash Lawn and Mnsiin.— 
Delicate lawn and muslin dresses are 
so frequently spoiled by bad washing, 
the colours of the fabrics yielding so 
readily to the action of soap, that it is 
better to adopt another and a better 
method of cleaning the finest materials, 
and imparting to them the appearance 
of newness. Take two quarts of wheat 
bran, and boil it for half an hour in 
soft water. Let it cool, then strain it, 
and pour the strained liquor into the 
water in which the dress is to be washed. 



Use no soap. One rinsing alone is re-' 
quired, and no starch. The bran water 
not only removes the dirt, and ensures 
against change of colour, but gives the' 
fabric a pleasanter stifi^ess than any 
preparation of starch. If the folds are 
drawn from the skirts and sleeves, the 
dress will iron better, and will appear, * 
when prepared in this way, as fresh as 
new. 

Receipt for Making Crumpets. — 
Set two pounds of flour, with a little 
salty before the fire till quite warm ; 
then mix it with warm milk and water 
till it is as stifi as it can be stirred ; let 
the milk be as hot as it can be borne 
with the finger ; put a cupful of this 
with three eggs well beaten and mixed 
with three spoonfuls of very thick yeast ; 
then put this to the batter and beat 
them all together in a large pan or bowl ; 
add as much milk and water as will 
make it into a thick batter ; cover it 
close, and put it before the fire to rise ; 
put a bit of butter in a piece of thin 
muslin, tie it up, and rub it lightly 
overthe iron hearth or frying-pan ; then 
pour on a sufficient quantity of batter 
at a time to make one crumpet ; let it 
do slowly, and it will be very light. 
Bake them all the same way. They 
should not be brown, but of a fine yel- 
low colour. 

Pickling. — ^Never use brass, copper, 
or bell-metal kettles for {»ckling, be- 
cause the verdigris produced in them 
by the vinegar is very poisonous. Ket- 
tles lined with porcelain are the best ; 
but if you cannot procure them, block- 
tin may be substituted. Iron is apt to 
discolour any a«id that is boiled in it. 
Vinegar for pickles should always be of 
the best cider kind. In puttmg away 
pickles, use stone or glass jars. The 
lead, which is an ingredient in t*i«g^j^ 
ing of common earthenware, is rendered 
very pernicious by the action of thf 
vinegar. 

Have a large wooden spoon Mid a 
fork for the express purpose of taking 
pickles out of the jar when you want 
them for the table. See tiiat, while in 
the jar, they are always completely 
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covered with vinegar. If you discern 
in them any symptoms of not keeping 
well, do th^zk over -again in fresh vine- 
gar and spice. 

Th© jars should be stopped with large 
flat corks, fitting closely, and having a 
leather, or a round piece of oil-doth, 
tied over the cork. It is a good rule to 
have two-thirds of the jar filled with 
pickles, an^ one-third with vinegar. 

Alum is very useful in extracting the 
salt from pickles, and in making them 
firm and crisp. A very small quantity 
is Buffici«at, too much will spoil them. 

In greening pickles, keep them very 
closely covered, so that none of ^he 
steam may escape, as its retention pro- 
motes their greenness, and prevents the 
flavour from evaporating. 

Vinegar and spice for pickles should 
be boiled but a few minutes ; too d h 
boiling takes away the strength. 

Etiquette of visiting. — ^Visits of 
Ceremony. — ^Theae visits should neces- 
sarily be short, and they should on no 
account be made before the hour of 
luncheon, nor yet during the time. Per- 
sons who intrude themselves at un- 
wonted hours are never welcome ; the 
lady of the house does not like to be 
disturbed when she is, perhaps, dining 
with her children. Ascertain, there- 
fore, which you can do readily, what is 
the family hour for luncheon, dinner, 
&c., and act accordingly. Half an hour 
amply suffices for a visit of ceremony. 
If the visitor is allady, she may remove 
her boa, or any neck covmng, but on 
no account either the bonnet or shawl, 
even if politely requested to do so by 
the mistress of the house, If, however, 
your visit of ceremony is to a particular 
friend, the case is different ; but even 
then it is best to wait until you are in- 
vited to do so. 

^ A mother when paying a ceremonial 
visit ought never to be accompanied by 
young children ; nor are favourite dogs 
ever welcome visitors in a drawing- 
room. 

Morning Calls.— Be very careful not 
to acquire the character of a " day gob- 
lin," whic> is understood to mean one 



of those persons who, having plenty of 
leisure, and a great desire to hear them- 
selves talk, make frequent inroads into 
their friends* houses. Though perhaps 
well acquamted with the rules of eti- 
quette, which prescribe the time when 
the doors of English homes f re^y admit 
all who have a right to pass the thres- 
hold, they, call at the most unseasonable 
hours. If the habits of the family are 
early you will find them in the drawing- 
room at eleven o'clock. It may be that 
they are agreeable and well-informed 
people ; but who wishes for calls at such 
a strange hour ? Most families have 
their rules and occupations, and it is al- 
most ipoEt endurance to h&re them bro- 
ken in upon by thoughtless people, who, 
having gained access, inflicts his or her 
presence till nearly luncheon time, and 
then goes off with saying, " Well, I have 
paid you a long visit," or, " I hope that 
I have not stayed too long." 

Visits op Condoi^ce — ^These visits 
should be paid within a week after the 
event which occasions them ; but if the 
acquaintance is slight, immediately afteP 
the family appear at public worship. A 
card should be sent up ; and if your 
friends are able to receive you, let your 
manners and conversation be in har- 
mony with the character of your visit. 
It is courteous to send up a mourning 
card ; and very soothing for ladies to 
make their calls in black silk or plaan- 
coloured apparel. It denotes that they 
sympathise with the afflictions of the 
family ; and such attentions are always 
pleasing. 

Evening Calls. — In some families 
evening calls are allowed. Should you 
chance to visit such a family, and find 
that they have a party, present yourself, 
and converse for a few minutes with an 
unembarrassed air ; after which you 
may retire, unless urged to remain ; a 
slight invitation, given for the sake of 
courtesy, ought not to be accepted. 
Make no apology for your unintentional 
intrusion, but let it be known, in the 
course of a few days, that you were not 
aware that your friends had company. 
Hints on Marketing.— In the first 
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place, the housewife ought, where it is 
possible, to do her marketing herself, 
and pay ready money for everything 
she purchases. This is the only way in 
which she can be sure of getting the 
best goods at the lowest price. We re- 
peat, that this is the only way compati- 
ble with economy ; because, if a ser- 
vant be entrusted with the buying, she 
wUl, if she is not a good judge of the 
quality of articles, bring home those she 
can get for the least money (and these 
are seldom the cheapest) ; and even if 
she is a good judge, it is ten to one 
against her taking the trouble to make 
a careful selection. 

When the ready-money system is 
found inconvenient, and an account is 
run with a tradesman, the mistress of 
a house ought to have a pass-book in 
which she> should write down all the 
orders herself, leaving the tradesman to 
fill in only the prices. Where this is 
not done, and the mistress neglects to 
compare Uie pass-book with the goods 
ordered every time they are brought 
in, it sometimes happens, either by mis- 
take, or the dishonesty of the trades- 
man, or the servant, that goods are 
entered which were never ordered, per- 
haps never had, and that those which 
were ordered are overcharged ; and if 
these errors are not detected at the 
time, they are sure to be difficult of ad- 
justment afterwards. For these and 
other economic reasons, the housewife 
should avoid running accounts, and pay 
ready-money. 

Condiments. — The name of condi- 
ment is usually given to those substan- 
ces which are taken with food for the 
immediate purpose of improving their 
flavour. But most of them serve other 
and much more important purposes in 
the animal economy than that of grati- 
fying the palate. Most of them axe, in 
fact, alimentary substances — the use of 
which has become habitual to us. 

But all the substances used as condi- 
ments are not necessary to our exist- 
ence. This is the case with the aro- 
matic and pungent condiments. The 
purpose which these substances serve 



in the animal economy is not very ob- 
vious ; they probably act as stimulantt, 
and, in some cases, tibey may answer to 
correct the injurious quaUtiea of the 
food with which they are partaken. 

Salinb Condimkkts. — Common salt 
is considered by most persons as a mere 
luxury, as if its use were only to gratify 
the taste, although it is essential to 
health and life, said is as much an ali- 
ment or food as either breSd or flesh. 
It is a constituent of most of our food 
and drinks, and nature has kindly fur- 
nished us with an appetite for it. In 
many cases of disordered stomach, a 
teaspoonful of salt ia a certain cure. In 
the violent internal pain, termed colie, 
a teaspoonful of salt, dissolved in a pint 
of cold water, taken as soon as possible, 
with a short nap immediately after, is 
one of the most efiectual and speedy re- 
medies known. The same will relieve 
a person who seems almost dead from 
receiving a heavy fall. In an apoplectic 
fit, no time should be lost in pouring 
down salt water, if sufficient sensibility 
remains to allow of swallowing ; if not, 
the head must be sponged with cold- 
water until the sense returns, when the 
salt will restore the patient from le- 
thargy. In cases of severe bleeding of 
the lungs, and when other remedies 
have failed, it has been found that two 
teaspoonfuls of salt completely stayed 
the blood. 

Acidulous Condiments. — Vinegar, 
either by accident or design, has been 
employed by mankind in all ages, in 
greater or less quantity, as an aliment^ 
or rather substances naturally contain- 
ing it in small quantities have been em- 
ployed as food, or it has been artificially 
formed, to be used and eaten. It is ne- 
cessary, in one or other form, for the 
preseravtion of health. The prolonged 
absence from juicy vegetables or fruits, 
or their preserved juices, is a cause of 
scurvy. Vinegar is used as a condiment 
on account of its agreeable flavour and 
refreshing odour. It is employed alone 
or Avith pickles. When taken in small 
quantities, it is wholesome ; but, ol 
course, if immoderately used^ it wiR 
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cause trouble. Citric acid is employed; 
as a substitute for lemon and lime juice, 
in the preparation of cooling and re- 
freshing beverages. Tartaric acid is em- 
ployed as a cheap substitute for citric 
acid or lemon juice. Besides being 
cheaper^ it has another advantage over 
<}itric acid ; it is not deliquescent (or 
does not contract moisture) when ex- 
posed to the air. Cream of tartar is 
used in cooling drinks. There are other 
acids contained in fruits and vegetables, 
which are constantly employed and ne- 
c^sarily eaten by all. 

Oily Condiments. — ^These are oils 
derived from the seeds of fruit called 
vegetable oils. They are used raw, as in 
almonds, walnuts, flax-seed, cocoa-nuts, 
and nutmeg, and other fruits. They 
are also pressed, as olive oil or sweet oil, 
oil of almonds, and many volatile or es- 
sential oils. The sweet or savoury 
herbS; such as mint, marjoram, sage, 
&c., owe their peculiar flavour and odour 
to volatile oil contained in the leaves. 
In fact, all fruits and leaves, and some 
vegetables, as onions, garlic, with the 
spices, owe their grat^l odour and 
taste to volatile oil. These oils, prepared, 
eoXdj and dissolved in spirit of wine, 
form the essences for flavouring, &c. 

Butter ie employed as a condiment. 
When rancid by keeping, or when 
melted by heat, it is injurious to the 
dyspeptic. 

Funriture. — ^It is scarcely possible to 
lay down a rule with respect to the or- 
dinary furniture of a room, yet there is 
a general law of propriety which ought 
aa much as possible to be observed. 
Regard must be had to what is called 
the " fltness of things," and thereby 
ttie avoiding of violent contrasts. For 
iiuctance, sometimes a showy centre- 
table is seen in the middle of a room, 
where the carpet and every other article 
is. out of repair ; or a resplendent look- 
i^'gliSfis stands above the chimneyr 
piece^ as though to reflect the incon* 
gruotts taste of its owner. Shabby 
things always look the shabbier When 
t^us contrasted with what is bright and 
new. We do not mean to say imt new 



articles should never be purchased ; we 
remark only, that in buying furniture, 
regard should be had to the condition 
of the room in which it is to be placed. 
For this reason, second-hand furniture 
is sometimes preferable to new. 

" So many men, so many minds," is 
an old saying ; and scarcely two people 
agi^ee in choosing their assortment of 
furniture. What is convenient for one 
is inconvenient for another, and that 
which is considered ornamental by one 
&mily, would be thought ugly by their 
neighbours. There are, however, cer- 
tsdn articles suited to most rooms — ^an 
ordinary parlour for example. The num- 
ber of chairs depends on the size of the 
room ; eight are usually chosen, two of 
them being elbows. A circular table, 
with tripod stand, should occupy the 
centre of the apartment. At one side 
stands a sofa, a sideboard, a chefibnier, 
or perhaps a bookcase. Sometimes the 
chefibnier, with a few shelves flxed to 
the wall above it, is made to do duty as 
a bookcase, and it answers the purpose 
very well. If there be no sofa, there 
will be probably an easy chair, in a snug 
comer, not far from the fireplace ; in 
another comer stands a small work- 
table, or a light occasional table is placed 
near the window, to hold a flower- 
basket, or some other ornamental article. 
These constitute the furniture most 
needed in an ordinary parlour ; there 
are several smaller things, which may 
be added according to circumstances. 

It is one thing to have furniture in a 
room, and another to know how to ar- 
range it. To do this to the best advan- 
tage, requires the exercise of a little 
thought and judgment. Some people 
live with their furniture in the most 
inconvenient positions, because it never 
occurred to them to shift it from place 
to place, until they really had found 
which was the most suitable. Those 
who are willing to make the attempt, 
will often find that a room is improved 
in appearance and convenience by a lit- 
tle change in the place of the furniture. 

It is too much the practice to cover 
the mantel-piece with a number and 
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variety of knick-knacks and monstrosi- 
ties by way of ornament ; but this is 
in very bad taste. Three, or, at most, 
four articles, are all that should be seen 
in that - conspicuous situation. Yases 
of white porcelaij), called " Parian," or 
of old chma, or a statuette, are the most 
suitable. The forms of some of the 
white vases now sold at a low price, are 
60 elegant, that it is a real pleasure to 
look at them. 

Indian Receipt for Curry.— The 
following is a real Indian receipt by 
a native cook for the preparation of 
curry ; — Cut a chicken into pieces, sav- 
ing the bones ; fry them gently in an 
ounce pf . fresh butter, strewing over 
them, after they have been on the fire 
for a few minutes, one tablespoonful of 
curry powder. Have ready two large 
onions cut small into rings, and take 
care to have them fried without turning. 
Put the onions with the fried chicken 
into a stew-pan, and add half a pint of 
good stock (or, if not to be had, of wa- 
ter) ; cover the pan, and stew the whole 
gently, until the meat becpmes tender. 
If desired^ just before it is served, add 
the juice of half a small lemon ;. ^t it 
to the taste. If made from meat al- 
ready cooked, it should not be stewed 
at all. 

Management of the Finger- Nails. 
■ — ^They Siould be of an ovaj. figure, 
transparent, without specks or ridges 
of any kind; the semi-lunar fold, or 
white half-circ}e, should be fully deve- 
Ipped, and the cuticle which -f orms the 
configuration around the root of the 
nails, thin and well-defined, and^ T^hen 
properly arranged, should represent as 
nearly as possible the shape of a half- 
filbert. .The proper arrangement of the 
nails is to cut them of. an oval shape^ 
corresponding with the form of the fiQ- 
gers ; they should not be allowed . to 
grow too long, as it is di^cu^t to keep 
them clea^ ;. nor too shori(y as it allows 
the ends of the fixigers to beco^le flat- 
tened and enlarged l;>y being pressed 
upwards against the nailS) ^nd. gives 
t^em a clumsy appearance. 

The epidermis, which forms the semi* 



circle around, and adheres to the nail, 
r^uires particiLiar attention, as it i& 
frequently dragged on with its growth, 
drawing the. akin below the nail so 

tense as to cause it to crack and separate 
into what is called agnails. This is easily 
remedied by carefully separating- the 
skin from the nail by a blunt, half-rouxbd 
instruments 

Hany persons are in the habit of con- 
tinually cutting this pellide, in conse- 
quence of which it becomes exceedingly 
irregular, and often injurious to the 
growth of the naiL They also frequently 
pick under the nails with a pin, pen- 
knife, or the point of sharp scissors, with 
the intention of keeping them clean, by 
doing which they often loosen them, 
and occasion ccmsiderable injury. 

The nails should be cleaned with a 
brush not too hard, and the semicircular 
skin should not be cut away, bat only 
loosened, without touching the quick, 
the fingers being afterw^ds dipi^ in 
tepid water, and the skin pushed back 
with a towel. This method, whieh 
should be practised daily, will keep the 
nails of a proper shape, prevent agnaildt, 
and the pelhclea from thickening oi be- 
coming rugged. When the noils are 
naturally rugged or ill-formed, the Ion- 
gitudinsd ridges or fibres should be rub- 
bed and scraped with lemon, afterwards 
rinsed in water, and well dried -with a 
towel ; but if the nails are very thin, 
no benefit wHl. be derived by scraping' ; 
on the contrary, it might cause them to 
split. If the nails grow more to one 
side than the other, tiiey should be cut 
in such a manner as to make the point 
con^e as near as possible in the centre 
of the end of the fbger. 

To Boil New Potatoes.—These 
are never good unless freshly dug. l£9ke 
them of equal size, and rub off the skins 
with a brush, or a very coarse doth^ 
wash them clean, and put them, with" 
out salt, into boiling* or, at least, quite 
hot water ; boil sofUy, and when they 
are tester enough to serve, povir off tlM 
watei: entirely, strew some &ie salt over 
the potatoes^ give them a shake, and lei 
them stand by the fire in the saucepan 
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for a minute, then dish and aeiTe them 
immediately. Some oooks throw in a 
email piece of fresh butter with the salt, 
and toss them gently in it after it is 
dissolyed. This is a good mode, but the 
more usual one is to send mdited but- 
ter to table with them, or to pour white 
aauee over th«n when tthey are very 
young, and served early in* the season, 
as a side or comer dish. Very small 
potatoes- take from ten to fifteen mi- 
nutes to boil ; moderate sized, fifteen 
to twenty minutes. 

Mashed Potatoes. — ^Boii tiiem, per- 
fectly tender quite through, pour off 
■th^ watep, and steam them veiy dry ; 
peel theok qmekly, take out every speck, 
aad whfle they are still hot, psess the 
potatoes throogh an earthen colander, 
or bruise them to a smooth mash, with 
a 8t»mg wooden fork or f^Kxai, but 
never pound them ia -a mortar, as that 
wi]i>redfiee theiwtoa close bea!?y paste. 
Let 'Uiem be entirely free from hmpi, 
lor liothing can' be more indicati*^ of 
carelessness or wanto£ skill on the part 
of the Gook, than mashed potatoes sent 
to table full of lumps. Melt in a elean 
sautifepan a slioe of goed butter, with a 
few spoonfuls ol mi&, or, better still, of 
orsafii ; put in the potatoes after having 
spritikkd some fine salt upon them, 
and stir the whole over a* gentle firs, 
with a wooden Bpo<m, until the ingre- 
dfeititsf are well nfttxsd, and tha whine is 
very hot. It may then be g&tved^ di- 
feotly ; or heaped h^;h in' a dish, left 
rougn on the sar&ce, and browned be- 
fore tiiefire ; or it may be pressed into 
a well-^buttered modid of handsome 
€onn, which has l^en strewed with the 
finest btreod'orumbsy'and shaken &ee of 
thd loose enes, then turned out^ -and 
bvewiied in( an ovea. 
' Mora or less liquid will; be requked 
foT'potatoes-of different kind& For <;wo 
pounds of potsioes add oneteaspoonful 
(xff (81^ -oae ounce- of butter^ and one 
quarter- pint ofn&ilk or sweet cream. . 
Potatoe ^Omelette.— ^Tfais may be 
made wi<^ a mashed potatoe or two 
ounoerol potaitoe«fiour,;ajid. four eggsi, 
Old sesBOBed witib pepper, <saky an^ a 



little nutmeg. It should be made thick, 
and, being rather substantial, a squeeee 
of lemon will improve it. Fry a light 
brown. 

A New Receipt to Betl Old. Pota- 
toes. ^-Wash, wipe, and pore the pota- 
toes, covor them with cold waiter, and 
boil them gently until they are done ; 
pour off the water, and spiinkle a little 
fijie. salt over 4dieca ; then take each 
potatoe separately with aspoon^ and lay 
it in a dean, loana doth^ twist this 
BO as to press all the moisture from the 
vegetable, and render it quite round ; 
turn it carefully into a dii^ placed be- 
fore the fire, throw a oloth over, and 
when all are done, send them to. table 
quickly. Potatoes dxeased in tlus wag^ 
are mashed without any tuouble ; it is 
also by far the best method of preparing 
them for puddings, pies, or cakea 

To Roast or Bake Potatoes.-**- 
Sorub and .wash the potatoes csoeed- 
ingly dean,, and let th«an be of the same 
size ; wipe them very dry^ aod- roast 
themiin>a dutch oven befora the &Be, 
placing them at a distance £rom it, and 
kee{»ng them often turned- ; or^ anange 
them in a coarse dish» and bake them in 
a moderate oven. Dish them neatly in 
a napkin^ and send them veory hot to 
table; serve cold butter with them. 
Tb»y will take nearly two hours to roast 
or bake< before a moderate fire. 

To Fry PotatoeaL-~^Damty dishes 
of fried, potatoes, to set between tha 
pnnoipal ones at table, (eutremetif) 
may.be prepared in the ioUowing man- 
ner :-^A£tef having, washed thtn^ wipe 
and pare some, raw poltatoei^^ cut them 
in shces of equal thiekaess,- or into, thin 
shavings, and put tiiem into a pan. with 
plenty- c^ boiling batter, or v^ry purs 
clarified dripping. Then fry them, of a 
fine- light. brown^ and VQi^'Cri^p.;) lilt 
them out with a trimmer, dzsin tliem 
on' a soft warm; ^loth, dish thepivery 
hot, and sprinkle ifine- -salt o^er thenl. 
Thu Is: an: adtnirai^ way of dressing 
dd potatoes. WSien pared rouDd 'and 
round to > a oorkadrew - form, rin .rib- 
bons or ' dia9«dilgS' of 4qual width, v and 
sesved. dry find <weQ-fridd> }i0hily; piled 
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in a diBh, they make a handsome ap- 
pearance, and are excellent eating. They 
ure Bometimes served with a slight 
sprinkling of Cayenne. If sliced, they 
vhould be something less than a quarter 
of an inch thick. 

To Promote Sleep. — The means of 
promoting sound sleep are of great im- 
portance to health, as the grand pur- 
poses of sleep are more fully effected, 
the soimder and more perfectly it is en- 
joyed. The greatest refreshment is de- 
rived from the most complete repose of 
the functions. For this purpose they 
should have been as generally exercised 
aj3 possible during the day, both those 
cf body and mind-this exercise, how- 
ever, should not have proceeded so far 
fts to produce a state of painful fatigue 
or exhaustion, as nothing is more sure 
ta preclude refreshing sleep — the state 
of the circulaticm in the head should not 
have been excited by deep study, intense 
l^ought, tea, coffee, or other stimulant, 
for some time previous to retiring to 
rest ; late and copious suppers should 
be expressly avoided ; the head should 
not be kept too warm by thick, or flan- 
nel night-caps ; the feet and lower ex- 
tremities should have been brought to 
a comfortable temperature, if necessary, 
by artificial means, such as the warm 
foot-bath, or flesh-brush ; lastly, and 
above all, the cares of the day should 
have been put off with the clothes, a 
habit, which, like every other in connec- 
tion with the subject of sleep, may be 
materially influenced by determination. 
Dr. Priestley enumerates it among the 
privileges of his particular constitution, 
for which he expresses gratitude to his 
Maker, that, however much his mind 
might have been tried and perplexed 
through life during the day, as soon as 
he laid his head on the pillow all his 
cares were forgotten. He found time 
enough for all the pursuits of his busy 
life, without studying in bed — ^without 
employing the hours that should be 
hours of repose in deep metUtation and 
thought. 

Currants and Gooseberries.— The 
currant^ properly propagated, is the most 



beautiful shrub growing ; and the s^me 
may be said of the gooseberry. Culti- 
vators who pay any attention to the 
subject, never allow the root to make 
but one stock, thus forming a beautiful 
miniature tree. To do this you must 
take sprouts of last year's growth and 
cut out all the eyes, or buds, in the 
wood, leaving only two or three at the 
top ; then push them about half the 
length of the cutting, into some mellow 
ground, where they will root, and run 
up a single stock, forming a beautiful 
symmetrical head. If you wish it higher, 
cut the eyes out again the second year. 
This places your fruit out of the way of 
the fowls, and prevents the gooseberry 
from mildewing^ which often happens 
when the fruit lies near the ground, 
and is shaded by a superabundance of 
leaves and sprouts. It changes an un- 
sightly bush, which cumbers and dis- 
figures your garden, into an (umamental 
dwarf tree. The fruit is larger, and ri- 
pens better, and will last on the bushes, 
by growing in perfection, untU late in 
the fall. The mass of. people suppose 
that the roots make out from the lower 
buds. It is not so — they start from 
between the bark and wood, at the place 
where it was cut from the parent root. 

Modelling: in Gutta Percha and 
Leather. — Besides being one of the 
greatest novelties of the present day, 
these arts combine usefulness and ele- 
gance, for by the aid of the beautiful 
enamel colours, an ordinary white china 
cup and saucer 'can be made to represent 
the old china with its quaintly-raised 
blossoms, figures, birds, leaves, &c. Old 
family relics, in the form of quaint 
vases, Egyptian figures, and all other 
articles of vertUy can be reproduced with 
wonderful exactness, the only requisite 
being a slight knowledge of painting, 
and a little patience and taste. 

Pretty card-baskets may be entirely 
moulded out of the gutta percha ; an- 
cient china frames to hold mirrors, old- 
fashioned gilt frames which are tar- 
nished, and seemingly only fit for the 
lumber room, can, by the aid of the 
white enamel, be made to represent the 
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pnrat white ohina, then with a wreath 
frf the pasaioii flower, aither scarlet, 
crnnaon, blue, or the eo-called white, 
with tti n^ of purple shading to blue, 
pnooug with their dork green glosay 



leaves and light green tcndiik vf^r 
the frame. The white trasmm taaA 
upon blac^ velvet with a ri^ttj-anaft 
croBB, in ivory or gutta perdtm, wfaiA 
would look ^uit« OS well if paintal tte 



repreaant ivory, placed on ihevelvet ; the 
latter would be suitable far high church 
decontions. Elegant brackets formed 
of flowers, birda, and fruit in gutta 
percba enamelled white, supporting a 



crimson velvet stand, luilabfe I&b-w 
ding and other gifts, besideH na 
beautiful articles to fill andentsaldni 
and which could be made witb taati 
look as well aa tlie coetij' artiils 
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H^tea seeo withia thorn, axtd St>r » tqij 
imall fiuoL Wood, stone, and leaUior, 
beskleA gutta perdikk, can all bexoadfi to 
represeat cIuQa in all its Taciati^ bj 
th^ aid of thd white aad beautiful tiated 
enamels, which can never be displaced 
from the article painted witibt it> except 
by the use of turpentine, and that with 
great difficulty. 

The materials required £or th« art of 
gatta porcha work are but few, and are 
jw follows : — The purest white gutta 
poroha which is sold in sheets, and by 
the pound, the thickness of it should be 
less than a quarter of an inch, and quite 
smooth on its sur&ce. Barnard and 
tSon 8 enamel colours in bottles, consist- 
ing of white, deep rose, Grimso% pale 
pink, blue, three sihades o£ green, yel- 
low, orange, scarlet, mauve, ^violfet, and 
two shades of brown ; a peur of sharp 
pointed scissors, and sav«»al wooden 
moulds for leaves, &c., together with 
six camel's hair brusbia of <£i£ferent 
large sizes, and six of the sable brumes 
from the medium to the finest, Semt 
veiDing and tinting tiny blos8(Xus, buV 
terflies, birds, &c. Three ttzes of cop- 
per wire, from the fine ior stems of 
leaves and fiowers, to the medium thick, 
for centre stems, stalks of laige flowers, 
&c., where strength is requored, and a 
pair of small pliers. 

To soften and mould the gutta per- 
cha, a piece of it should be dipped into 
boiling water and instantly taken out 
again, and then stretched and monided 
with the fingers into a thin smooth sur- 
face, and whilst warm and pliable^ 
moulded or pressed on to the artiek 
required. 

The leaves should be formed from 
the gutta percha whilsi wvm, by pEesa- 
ing a leaf upon it^ that tiie impressiflai 
of it may be obtained upon its aurface, 
&Dd then as quickly cut oat with the 
scissors, and moulded Wi^ the fingers 
into natural form. Another, and equally 
as good a way, is to get a smooth piece 
Of wood, and after {nacing the natural 
Isif or spray of leaves upon its surface, 
fSrr^fx with a pencil round the outer 
?lp, then remove the leaf and cut 



shari^y rotuid tibe edges vitk a pen- 
kaif^ tD> ^A dfip4h of sixteenth of an 
iadk, siiaatg as it woe the pieee in the 
form ol tlb» }mi out oi the wood, than 
wi^ ifc peadl tnce thfr vecna o€ tfae.na- 
tural lea^ upon the indented outline 
whl(^ i» OB the wood, doing it with 
great care and psecision, after which cut 
the lines out with a knife. 

This mode saves much time and 
trouble, especially to those living in 
out qf the way places where moulds 
would be difficult to procure ; all that 
is next to ba done is to warm the gntta 
percha, and whilst wet, press it upon 
the indented mould, when upon h&ng 
removed it wiH be found to bear upon 
its avAca an exact copy of the veins 
and otttfine just formed upon the wood. 
The leaf aliould then be moulded with 
&e fingers, by bending or crinkling ac- 
cording to tha style of the leaf copied. 

The fiowers are simply formed from 
the warm gutta percha, after pressing 
it out to the even thickness of the real 
flow<w intended to copy ; eadi petal 
should be, as in wax, cut and moulded 
firom nature ; if for a rose, or any other 
mauy-petaled flower, the sizes should 
be cut, moulded and regulated, in ^eir 
order before Tn5JrtTig up. 

Tha stems and tendrils are formed 
oi wire covered smoothly with gutta 
percha. 

As an example to ^diich onr instruc- 
tions may be applied, we give an illus- 
tration (p. 49), of a Fuschia and Ivy 
Leaf Vase. This vase is simply formed 
of well seasoned wood, and then covered 
with a thin coating of size, afterwards 
a coating of Barnard's oak stain should 
be applied, and then varnished ; be- 
twMu -efteh* process an hour or two 
should pass to 1^ it dry. The vase is 
then adorned with a garland, composed 
of a double l»aneh of fuschias formed 
in leather, stiAned and oak stained as 
bef<«e described, they should be ar- 
ranged according to the illustration, 
with small pins or tacks, taking care 
they are not seen, by placing a leaf or 
bud to cover them. A trail of nicely 
formed ivy leaves should wreath round 
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ihe foot and stem of the vase, ending 
in a graeeful tendril to meet the garland 
of f uschias on each side of the vase. 

This design would be equally suitable 
for gutta percha and enamels on a ohina 
cup or vase. If in gutta percha cash 
part of the calyx should be separate as 
in wax and moulded accordingly. 

To Boil Vegetables. — Wben green 
vegetables are fresh gathered they will 
not require so much boiling by quite a 
third of the time, as when stale. To get 
out the insects carefully shake the cab- 
bages^ greens, &c., and take off the out- 
side leaves. Soft w^ter is best ior cook- 
iag vegetftblea ; but if ^nly hard water 
CBtMi be obtained, a little sdaa should be 
used^ (never pearksh,) which wUl soften 
the water, and improve, the colour of 
the vegetables. Salt should also be 
uaed with them. - Green vegetables, 
twhich should always be boiled by them- 
aelvesy take from twenty to thuty mi- 
mites last boiling to make them tender. 
When they sink they are done, and then, 
to maintain, their flavour, they should 
Ise at jtmoe taken up and drained. They 
inTariably should be put on in boiUng 
water, in an uncovered saucepan, which 
will improve their colour. 

When thoroughly boiled, all vegeta- 
bles are both wholeisome and nutritious, 
but tlte raverse when under done. In 
boiling them, the chief matter to be 
eeieful about is to see that they are soft 
before they are taken up ; as we have 
stated before this is usually accom- 
plished in half an hour ; but the time 
will vary with their freshness, and the 
season, in which they are grown. 

To restore frost-bitten vegetables, lay 
them in cold .water one hour b^ore 
cooking, and when set to boil, put a 
piece of saltpetre in the water. 

Cauliflowers should not be allowed 
to boil so iast as greens ; they should 
be boiled in spring water with a little 
salt in it. In cutting ofif the stalks leave 
a little of the green on. 

QaBBN Peas should be sent to table 
green ; this is their rharm ; but when 
they wear a grey or yellow colour they 
should not be brought to table, for few 



p»sons would be tempted to eat them. 
Let but little time elapse between shel- 
ling and cooking, and care should be 
taken to have them as near of a size as 
passible. Before boiling, place them 
in a colander, and let some cold water 
run through them. Put them in fast 
boiluig water, and, with the saucepan- 
uncovered, let them boil rapidly for a 
quarter of an hour, or until tender. Put 
a slice of butter with them in the tu- 
reen in which they are to be served, and 
when it has melted, gently stir the peas, 
adding pepper and salt. 

AsPARAOi^. — This estebmed vegeta- 
ble should be cooked as soon after it 
has been cut as possible. Scrape the 
stalks well, and put them into cold v/a- 
ter, and then giati^r them together and 
tie them in bundles of equal size ; after 
they have been put into boiling water, 
add to them a moderate handful of &alt, 
and then let them boil until the ends 
of the stalks are tender, which will be 
in about thirty minutes ; toast a round 
of bread, which moisten with the wa- 
ter in which the stalks were boiled ; 
serve them with the white ends of the 
stalks outwards, and with melted butter. 

Artichokes. — ^After having cut away 
the outside leaves, and made the stalks 
even, put them, with a handful of salt, 
into boiling water, and they will be 
tender in about twenty- five minutes if 
they are young, but double that time if 
they are old. Drain, cut off the pointa 
of the leaves, and t^rve with melted 
butter. 

Angelica. — Cut the stalks in lengths 
of four or five inches, and well boil them 
in a small quantity of water, keeping 
on the lid of the saucepan ; then dish 
them and peel them, and then boil again 
until a fresh green, then dry the stalks 
on a cloth^ and lay them in an earthen- 
ware pan, adding about a pound of sifted 
sugar to each pound of stalks ; let them 
thus remain ior three or four days, and 
then boil them again until very green, 
then place them in a sieve to drain, and 
powder them with pounded sugar. If 
the angelica is to be candied, lay it out 
to dry in the sun. 
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French Beams. — If young the stalks 
■and ends should alone be removed, and 
the beans should be thrown one by one 
as they are trimmed into cold water ; 
they should b^ put on in boiling water 
to be cooked, with a handful of salt ; in 
about twenty minutes they will be ten- 
der. They should boil rapidly, but not 
in too much water, and they should be 
uncovered. Beans at their maturity 
should have the ends and strings taken 
off, and they should be divided length- 
wise and across. To preserve their fresh 
green colour a little soda should be 
thrown into the pot ; soda imparts a 
fine colour to all vegetables, and there- 
fore it should never be overlooked by 
the cook 

Haricot Beans. — Let cibout half a 
pint of beans remain in boiling water 
until the skins come off ; then put them 
in cold water for a few minutes, and 
then put them into a saucepan with 
some stock, and boil them to a glaze, 
when add some bi-own sauce. 

Windsor Beans. — These beans, if 
young, are a welcome addition to bacon 
or boiled pork, with which they are 
usually served. They should be boiled 
in salt and water till tender, and served 
with parsley and butter. 

Spinach. — Carefully wash, pick, and 
put into a small saucepan of boiling 
water, and it will be done in about 
eight or nine minutes ; cover the sauce- 
pan close, and shake it frequently. 
When the spinach is done, beat it up 
with a little butter, and squeeze it be- 
tween two plates, then place it before 
the fire for the moisture to evaporate 
before serving. 

Turnips, to Boil and "Mash. — Af- 
ter boiling until tender, drain them on 
a sieve, and then mash with butter, 
pepper, and salt, taking cai*e that they 
are free from lumps. 

Seakale. — This should be boiled till 
very white, and, like asparagus, may be 
served on toast. Seakale cannot be 
done too much. After trimming it 
should be tied in bundles, and if in- 
tended to be served on toast it should 
be thoroughly drained. It will take 



half an hour to boil ; an equal propor» 
tion of milk should be used with the 
water. 

Spanish Onions. — These are much 
improved by being dressed with some 
lean ham. While cooking three or four 
together they should not be allowed to 
touch each other ; cover them close, 
and place them \vith the ham on a slow 
stove, turning them repeatedly until 
they are done all round, which will be 
in about two hours. They should be 
prepared for roasting by taking off two 
skins, but the stalk or the ix>ot should 
not be much cut away. 

Fruit Jars. — For the preservation of 
all kinds of fruits^ use glass bottles or 
jars. Select those of even thickness, or 
rather of even thinness, for they are 
often exposed to considerable heat ; and 
while they should not be so thin as to 
break in common handling, or burst 
fi'om internal pressure caused by fer* 
mentation, uor should they be thick, 
or of pressed glass, when blown-glass 
jars can be readily obtained. So much 
for the bottles. Now as to closing them 
air-tight, we know corks will not do it. 
The very structure of the substance is 
against it, unless cork of the most vel- 
vety character is obtained, and this is 
costly. We recommend waxed cloth, 
tied over the jai*, as a substitute at once 
cheap and effective, and have never 
found anything superior to it. Prepare 
the cloth in this way : — melt together 
some resin, beeswax, and tallow, in 
equal parts ; tear the cloth in strips 
four inches wide, or at least sufficiently 
wide to conveniently tie over the mouth, 
of the jar, and dip these strips into t)ie 
hot wax, then stripping nearly all the 
wax off. With cloth thus prepared, 
after the jar is filled with hot preserves^ 
and while still hot, close the mouth, 
and bind it on with good linen cord. 
Then with shears trim off as much, of 
the w^axed cloth as is desirable, and 
then dip it in some melted wax, whicb. 
should be made with only about hsJS as 
much tallow. Sealing-wax may be used 
instead, if desired. The jars should be 
put where the wax will cooi a^ onoe» so 
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that the exhaustion caused by the cool- 
ing of the preserves, and the condensa- 
tion of t^e steam, may not cause the 
wax to run through the cloth. , Nothing 
can be more thoroughly air-tight than 
bottles so prepared. 

Brown Sauce. — Put into a saucepan 
two pounds of beef, the same quantity 
of vciil, an old fowl, some onions and 
carrots, and throw over the whole a pint 
of water ; place the saucepan on a strong 
fire until the sauce begins to glaze ; then 
put the vessel on a slower fire, and when 
your glaze begins to brown, put to it a 
little stock, adding some mushrooms, 
a bunch of parsley, a few cloves, and 
some bay leaves ; skim it, put a little 
salt, and let it simmer for three hours ; 
then strain the liquor off, and add to it 
a roux which you have made in a sepa- 
rate vessel, and let it boil again another 
hour ; you have only then to take the 
fat off and pass it through a sieve, when 
it is ready for use. 

Hconomical Pudding. — Take two 
tiiblespoonf uls of rice, put it into a small 
saucepan with as much water as the rice 
will absorb. When boiled enough add 
A pinch of salt, then set it by the fii-e 
until the rice is quite soft and dry. 
Throw it up in a dish, add two ounces 
of butter, four tablespoonf uls of tapioca, 
a pint and a half of milk, sugar to the 
taste, a little grated nutmeg, and two 
figgs beaten up. Let it all be well 
fltirred together, and baked an hour. 

Bread without .Yeast. — Some years 
since, when unfermented bread was fii-st 
becoming known, the following recipe 
was very successfully tried ; and we 
liavc since been told that an almost si- 
milar method of preparing bread is 
common in many remote parts of both 
Sugland and Ireland, where it is almost 
impossible to procure a constant supply 
of yeast. Blend well together a tea- 
spoonful of powdered sugar and fifty 
grains of the purest carbonate of soda : 
mix a salt- spoonful of salt with a pound 
of flour, and rub the soda and sugar 
tkrough a hair-sieve into it. Stir and 
mingle them well, and make them 
jguickly into a firm but not hard dough. 



with sour buttennilk. Bake the loaf 
well in a thoroughly heated but not 
fierce oven. In a brick, or in a good 
iron oven, a few mmutes less than an 
hour would b^ sufi&cient to bake a quar- 
tern loaf. The buttermilk should be 
kept till it is quite acid ; but it must 
never be in the sHghtest degree rancid, 
or otherwise bad. All unfermented 
bread, it must be repeated, should be 
placed in the oven directly it is made, 
or it will be heavy. 

To Preserve Pears. —Take small, 
rich, fair fruity as soon as the pips are 
black ; set them over the fire in a kettle, 
with water to cover them ; let them 
simmer until they yield to the pressure 
of the finger, then with a skimmer take 
them into cold water ; pare them neatly, 
leaving on a little of the stem, and the 
blossom end ; pierce them at the blos- 
som end to the core, then make a syrup 
of a pound of sugar to each poimd of 
fruit ; when it is boiling hot, pour it 
over the pears, and let it stand till the 
next day, when drain it off, make it 
boiUng hot, and again pour it over ; 
after a day or two, put the fruit in tihe 
syrup over the fire, and boil it gently 
until it is clear ; then take it into jars 
or spread it on dishes ; boil the syrup 
thick, then put it and the fruit in jars. 

Cool Rooms. — In fevers a cool room 
frequently does as much good as medi- 
cine. Blinds coated with the following 
composition and placed outside the win- 
dow, are both sun and rain-proof ; the 
greatest heat will not affect them : — 
Boil well together two pounds of tm*- 
pentiue, one pound of litharge in pow- 
der, and two or three pounds of linseed 
oil ; the blinds are to be brushed over 
with this varnish, and dried in the sun. 
Umbrellas, light linen coats, and covers 
of hats may be so treated. 

Rules for Ladies. — Mrs: Jamieson 
recommends the ladies to observe the 
following rules : — " In the morning use 
pure water as a preparatory ablution ; 
after which they must abstain from all 
sudden gusts of passion, particularly 
envy, as that gives the skin a sallow 
paleness. It may seem trifling to speak 
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of temperance, yet this must be at- 
toided to, both in eating and drinking, 
if they would avoid pimples. 

Instead of rouge, let them use mode- 
rate exercise, -which will raise a natural 
bloom in their cheek, inimitable by 
art. 

Ingenuous candour and unaffected 
good humour will give an openness to 
their countenance that will make them 
universally agreeable. A desire of plea- 
sing will add fire to their eyes, and 
breathing the air of sunrise will give 
their lips a vermilion hue. 

That amiable vivacity which they 
now possess may be highly heightened 
and preserved, if they would avoid late 
hours and card-playing, as well as novel- 
reading by candle-light, but not other- 
wise ; for the first gives the face a 
drowsy, disagreeable aspect ; the second 
is the mother of wrinkles ; and the 
third is a fruitful source of weak eyes 
and a sallow complexion. 

A white hand is a very desirable 
ornament ; and a hand can never be 
white unless it be kept clean ; nor is 
this all, for if a young lady excels her 
companions in this respect, she must 
keep her hands in constant motion, 
which will occasion the blood to circu- 
late freely, and have a wonderful effect. 
The motion recommended is working 
at her needle, brightening the house, 
and making herself as useful as possible 
in the performance of all domestic 
duties." 

Dyeingf. — ^This art is very ancient ; 
indeed in all ages brilliant colours have 
excited admiration, and even the un- 
cultivated savage has evinced a passion 
for the beautiful and bright hues to be 
found in the feathers of birds and other 
natural objects. The origin oi dyeing, 
or producing colours by artificial means, 
is of great antiquity, for Moses speaks 
of stuffs dyed blue, and purple, and 
scarlet, and of sheep skins dyed red. 

Among the Greeks, dyeing seems not 
to have been very much practised ; the 
woollen clothes usually worn by them 
were of the natural colour of the sheep ; 
but the wealthy classes preferred co- 



loured dresses, of which scarlet was 
much esteemed ; BtiU purple was more 
highly valued, and was the distinguish- 
ing mark of the greatest dignities, being 
reserved for princes only. The most 
famous of their purple dy^s wa» that 
called Tyrian, which is said to have 
been drawn from a certain shell- fish, a 
species of murex, common on the shores 
of the Mediterranean ; but the quantity 
of purple juice afforded by this animal 
is exceedingly small, and consequently 
garments stained with it were of great 
price. The Romans were equally severe 
in restricting the use of purple to the 
highest rank ; and it does not appear 
that the number of their dyes and dyed 
colours were considerable, although co- 
loured dresses were not rare among 
them. The art of dyeing slowly im- 
proved in modem times, imtil the ap- 
plication of chemistry, by throwing on 
it peculiar light, has of late advanced it 
to a degree of perfection formerly \m- 
known ; and thip has afforded great re- 
sources to the ingenuity and industry 
of man. 

" A remarkable circumstance con* 
nected with dyeing," (we quote from 
" Chambers's Information for the Peo- 
ple,") " is the different degrees of fa- 
cility with which animal and vegetable 
substances imbibe the colouring matters 
applied to them. Tissues composed of 
the former, as silk and wool, receive 
more brilliant colours than those com- 
posed of the latter, as cotton and linen. 
The cause of this difference has not 
hitherto been discovered. 

Although, in the most numerous class 
of cases, it is easy to impart colour to 
various tissues, yet when these become 
exposed to moisture, the dye-stuff it 
removed. It has therefore been found 
necessary to employ certain chemical 
substances which shall have the pro- 
perty of permanently fixing the colour 
upon the body which is dyed. These 
substances have obtained the name of 
mordants (from the latin word mordere, 
to bite), because they were supposed at 
first, figuratively speaking, to bite the 
dye into the cloth. The action of the 
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nuH^onts in fixing the colour on the 
cloth is very decided. If a piece of 
calico be simfkly soaked with a solution 
of the colouring-matter of Brazil- wood, 
and thereafter washed^ the whole of the 
dye can be washed out ; but if the 
calico be first immersed in a solution of 
acetate of alumina (a mordant), and 
thereafter treated with Braadl-wood so- 
lution, it acquires a permanent red co- 
lour, which cannot be washed out. 

By varying the mordant^ a great va- 
riety of shades may be derived from the 
same colouring -.matter. Indeed, the 
mordant itself, in many instances sup- 
plies a colour. For exJtnple, in dyeing 
-with cochineal, when the aluminous 
mordant is employed, the colour pro- 
duced is crimson ; but when oxide of 
iron is substituted for the alumina, a 
black colour is the result. Cloth first 
treated with a mordant of acetate of 
alumina, and thereafter with a decoc- 
tion of madder, BrazU and peach woods, 
comes up a red ; with the same mordant 
and codiineal, a pirdc ; with the same 
mordant and madder alone, a lilac; 
with the same mordant and quercitron 
and Persian berries, a yeUow. With a 
very dilute solution of acetate of iron 
as a mordant, cloth becomes a red with 
madder ; with stronger solution, a pur- 
ple is produced ; and a still stronger 
gives a Uack. Chocolates are procured 
by treating the cloths first with a mix- 
ture of the iron and alumina mordants, 
and thereafter dyeing with madder. 
Yellows are formed by immersing the 
cloth in solution of acetate of lead, and 
then in solution of bichromate of pot- 
ash. Oranges are readily produced by 
taking the cloth already dyed yellow, 
and boiling it in dilute milk of lime, or 
even washing soda. Browns are formed 
by heating l£e doth in solution of the 
sulphate ot manganese, and passing it 
through caustic soda, and lastly placing 
it in solution of bleaching powder. 

When parts of the cloth are to re- 
main uncoloiired, it is necessary to.print 
on a substance which destroys or throws 
off the colour." 

Rainbows. — ^The rainbow has, from 



th'e earliest times, been an object of in- 
terest with those who bestowed atten- 
tion on optical appearances, but the 
rainbow is much too complicated a phe- 
nomenon to be easily explained. In 
general, however, it was understood to 
arise from light reflected by drops of 
rain falling from a doud opposite the 
sun. The difficulty seems to be how to 
account for the colour, which is never 
produced in white light, such as that of 
the sun, by mere reflection. 

Maurolycus advanced a considerable 
step, when he supposed that the light 
enters the drop, and acquires coloiur by . 
refraction ; but in tracing the course of 
the ray he was quite bewildeied. Others 
supposed the refraction and the colour 
to be the effect of one drop, and the 
refraction of another ; so that twe re- 
fractions and one reflection were em- 
ployed, but in such a manner as to be 
still very remote from the truth. 

Antonio de Domims, Archbishop of 
Spalatro, had the good fortune to fall 
upon the true explanation. Having 
placed a bottle of water opposite to the 
sun, and a little above his eye, he saw a 
beam of light issue from the underside 
of the bottle, which acquired different 
colours, in the same order and with the 
same brilliancy as in the rainbow, when 
the bottle was a little raised or de- 
pressed. From comparing all these cir- 
cumstances, he perceived that the rays 
had entered the bottle ; and that, after 
two refractions from the convex part, 
and a reflection from the concave, they 
were returned to the eye tinged with 
different colours, according to the angle 
at which the ray had entered. 

The rays that gave the same colour 
made the same angle with the surface, 
and hence all the drops that gave the 
same colour must be arranged in a cir- • 
cle, the centre of which was the point 
in the cloud opposite the sun. 

New Year's Gifts. — The ancients 
made presents out of respect on the 
New Year's Day, as a happy augury for 
the ensuing year, which were called 
Strence. Symmadius adds, that the use 
of them lyas first introduced by King 
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Tfttitrs, Romiilus's colleague, who re- 
<jcived blanches of vervain, gathered in 
■file saered grove of the goddess Strenua, 
«B a happy presage of the beginning of 
iSie year. Strenua was a goddess among 
atxQ Romans, of an opposite character 
*o the goddess Sloth, and who had a 
"tNjmple at Rome Anciently a pound 
•<tf goM was given to the emperors every 
.jjfew Year's Day, by w^ay of Strena. 

''l!^y the Romans we owe the ceremony 
of wishing " a happy new year." " A 
tnae,** says Lord Chesterfield, " when 
the kindest and warmest wishes are ex- 
<Jluniged, without the least meaning ; 
.-afid the most lying day in the year," — 
— *B assertion the boldness of which is 
•ORly equalled by its want of truth. 

We have been often asked what is 
'^Iwebest present to make to a friend at 
Ohristmas or on New Year's Day ? Our 

:;afiswer htvs always been a suitable book, 
lEor book» are imperishable gifts, and 
•crer reminding one of the giver as it is 
taken \ip for perusal, and the eye glances 

^cat the affectionate inscription to us in 
4J5(e donor's handwriting. 

A Cure for Love. — Take of spirit 

-of Tcsolution, 14 ounces ; syrup of good 

iSkd-nxx, 12 ounces ; spices of employ- 

' jnent, IZ ounces ; spirit of indifference, 
1 twmce ; oil of absence, 2 ounces ; pow- 

vder of disdain, 2 grains. Pat these in- 
.gpedients into a saucepan of sound rea- 
son, tsTth a good quantity of the best 
iheart's ease. Stir it up with a large 
-qwantity of time, and strain it through 

-a long bag of patience. A small portion 
<rf this mixture to be taken frequently, 

* Shiwild this recipe ever fail, the patient 

:.jaaay be considered incurable. 

New Lodgers' Goods Protection 

..Act (August 16th, 1S71.)— An Act io 
./VofccC the Goods of Lodgers against 
JHttresses for Rent due to the Supeinor 
Ixmdlord. — ^Whereas lodgers are sub- 
jected to great loss and injustice by the 
-exercise of the power possessed by the 
«ciperi®T landlord to levy a distress on 
their furniture, goods, and chattels for 

-. jirrears of rent duo to such superior 
landlord by his immediate lessee or 



Be it enacted by the Queen's most 
Excellent Majesty, by and with the 
consent of the Lords Spiritual and Tem- 
poral, and Commons, in* this present 
Parliament assembled, and by the au- 
thority of the same, as follows (that is 
to say) : — 

1. If any superior landlord shall levy 
or authorise to be levied, a distress on 
any furniture, goods, or chattels of any 
lodger for arrears of rent due to such 
superior landlord by his immediate 
tenant, such lodgermay serve such su- 
perior landlord, or the bailiff or other 
person employed by him to levy such 
distress, with a* declaration in writing 
made by such lodger, setting forth that 
such immediate tenant has no right of 
property or beneficial interest in the 
furniture, goods, or chattels so dis- 
trained or threatened to be distrained 
upon, and that such furniture, goods, 
or chattels are the proper.^y or in the 
lawful possession of such lodger ; and 
also setting forth whether any and what 
rent is due and for what period fi*om 
such lodger to his immediate landlord ; 
and such lodger may pay to the superior 
landlord, or to the bailiff or other per- 
son employed by him as aforesaid, the 
rent, if any, so due as last aforesaid, or 
so much thereof as shall be sufficient to 
discharge the claim of such superior 
landlord. And to such declaration shall 
be annexed a correct inventory, sub- 
scribed by the lodger, of the furniture, 
goods, and chattels referred to in the 
declaration ; and if any lodger shall 
make or subscribe such declaration and 
inventory, knowing the same or either 
of them to be untrue in any material 
particular, he shall be deemed guilty of 
a misdemeanour. , 

2. If any superior landlord, or any 
bailiff or other person employed by him 
after being served with the before-men- 
tioned declaration and inventory, and 
after the lodger shall have paid or ten- 
dered to such superior landlord, bailiff, 
or other person the rent, if any, which 
by the last preceding section such lod- 
ger is authorised to pay, shtUl levy or 
proceed with a distress on the furniture, 
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goods, or chattels of the lodger, such 
superior landlord, bailiff, or other per- 
son shall be deemed guilty of an illegal 
flistress, and the lodger may apply to a 
justice of the peace for an order for the 
restoration to him of such goods ; and 
such application shall be heard before a 
stipendiary magistrate, or before two 
justices in places where there is no sti- 
pendiary magistrate, and such justices 
or magistrate shall inquire into the 
truth of such declaration and inventory, 
and shall make such order for the re- 
covery of the goods or otherwise as to 
him or them may seem just, and the 
superior landlord shall also be liable to 
an action at law at the suit of the lod- 
ger, in which action the truth of the 
declaration and inventory may likewise 
be inquired into. 

3. Any payment made by any lodger 
pursuant to the first section of this Act 
shall be deemed a valid payment on ac- 
count of any rent due from him to his 
immediate landlord. 

4. This Act shall not extend to Scot- 
land. 

D. H. M. 

The Seasons. — ^The 
Sprinq Quarter begins 
March 20 8 10 a. M. 

The Summer Quarter 
begins June . . . 21 4 52 a. M. 

The Autumn Quarter 
begins September . .22 7 16 a. m. 

The Winter Quarter 
begins December . .21 1 3 p. m. 

Registration of Births. — Parents 
should cause their children to be regis- 
tered within six months after birth, by 
giving personal notice to the registrar 
of their district. No fee is payable ; 
but after forty-two days a sum of Is. 6d. 
is chargeable. Registration of birth 
answers all the purposes of baptism as 
regards property. 

Sore Throat. — Sore throat is best 
relieved by the inhalation of steam from 
a basin of hot water, around which a 
towel is thrown enclosing the head, and 
the application externally of a mustard- 
plaster, or a liniment of equal parts of 
spirit of hartshorn and oil on flannel. 



Sucking a piece of salti)etre, before 
swallowing it, and gargling the throat 
with its solution in the mouth is another 
useful remedy. When accompanied by 
fever, after relieving the bowels by a pill 
or two of calomel and aloes, a saline 
mixture with antimony should be em- 
ployed. 

Persons subject to sore throat find 
cayenne a good preventive. In the form 
of lozenges this may be taken at any 
time pleasantly, and its use in this way 
will frequently crush the disease in its 
first attempt at outbreak. 

Cure for a Cold.— Dr. Hall says, 
" A bad cold, like measles and mumps, 
or other similar ailments, will run its 
course of about ten days, in spite of 
what may be done for it, unless reme- 
dial means are employed within forty- 
eight hours of its inception. Many a 
useful life may be spared, to be increas- 
ingly useful, by cutting a cold short off 
in the following safe and simple man- 
ner : — On the first day of taking a cold 
there is a very unpleasant sensation of 
chilliness. The moment you observe 
this you go to your room and stay there ; 
keep it at such a temperature as will 
entirely prevent this chilly feeling, even 
if it requires 100 degrees Fahrenheit. 
In addition, put your feet in water, 
half leg deep, as hot as you can bear it, 
adding hotter water from time to time 
for a quarter of an hour, so that the 
water shall be hotter when you take 
your feet out than when you put them 
in ; then dry them thoroughly, and put 
on thick, warm, woollen stockings, even 
if it be summer ; and for twenty-four 
hours eat not an atom ol food, but drink 
as largely as you desire of any kind of 
warm teas, and, at the end of that time, 
if not sooner, the cold will be effectually 
broken without any medicine what- 
ever." 

How to Catch Cold.— When, in 
the spring or commencement of sum- 
mer, you throw up the window to enjoy 
the fresh air, if you feel a delicious 
coolness blow over the face and neck, 
you may rest assured that you are tak- 
ing cold. If you get heated with exer- 
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ciee, and sit down with uncovered head, 
to enjoy the air from ^an open door or 
window, and find a ^milar sensation of 
refreshing coolness, be sure again that 
you are taJung cold. If you are fond 
of gardening — and what lady is not ? — 
and want to see how the beautiful flow* 
ers get on after the rain, or frost, go 
straight out from the fire just as you 
are, if you want to catch cold, for you 
will succeed to a certainty. 

To Avoid Catching Cold.— Colds 
are more frequently caught in summer 
than winter, especially in June, when 
cold nights follow warm days. We are 
so much in love with young summer, 
that we are betrayed into too much 
abandoning ourselves to his genial in- 
fluences, and when the cool evening air 
blows deliciously over us, the next day 
we have a snuffling in the nose, a blear- 
ness in the eyes, and an unpleasant sen- 
sation in the throat. Whoever gets 
heated with summer exercise should 
put on extra clothing while getting 
cool. 

Another prevalent source of cold 
indeed more than any other, is cold feet. 
To get the feet wet will not giVe cold, 
provided you do not sit or stand with- 
out changing. As long as you keep 
walking the wet does no harm ; but 
the moment you have occasion to rest, 
the circulation will sink, and the damp 
will do its destructive work. Hence, 
on arriving home, off with your shoes 
and stockmgs, wash your feet in cold 
water, if necessary, and quickly dry 
them, and put on warm woollen stock- 
ings. Thin shoes are to be condemned, 
as affording insufficient protection, and 
those who use them in winter should 
use cork soles. There is an old saying, 
" keep the head cool, the feet warm, and 
the bowels open, and you wiU never 
want the doctor." We can say this, 
that the dogma involves the whole 
theory of the management of health. 

Protecting the back with wash-leather 
or flannel^ should be well observed by 
those who would avoid catching cold. 
Many persons are not aware that it is 
quite as necessary to protect the back 



between the shoulders^ and especially 
under the blade bones, where theiun^ 
come near the surface, from cold and 
draughts, as it is the chest. 

Keep a thermometer outside your 
bed-room window, and another in your 
sitting-room. When you rise in the 
morning, the first one will give you a 
hint how to dress, and the second how 
to regulate the fierceness of the fire. 

Beware, too, of sudden transitions 
from hot to cold. In a sitting-room the 
thermometer ought never to go higher 
than 63, and never below 60 degrees. 
Of course we speak here only of the 
heat under our control, or artificial heat. 
A temperature of 70 degrees, though 
very comfortable in wint^ and spring, 
is also very weakening; and predisposes 
the system to take cold on any slight 
exposure. {See Cure for a Cold.) 

Abbreviations.— A. Alto and Alt in 
music. 

A.A.G. Assistant Adjutant General. 

A.B. Bachelor of Arts. 

Abp. Archbishop. 

A.D. Anno Domini, in the year of 
our Lord. 

Admors. Administrators. 

M. jEtatis (Anno) In the year of 
his (or her) age. 

Affeto. (Music) AffetuotOf affection- 
ately. 

AJBfectly. Affectionately. 

A.G. (Military) Adjust General. 

A.G. (Official) Accountant General. 

A.G.E. Attorney General of £ng> 
land 

Aid. Alderman. 

Alexr. Alexander. 

AJf . or Alf d. Alfred. 

AUo. (Music) Allegro f quick and 
lively. 

Alt. Altitude. 

A.M. Master of Arts. 

A.M. Anno Mundi, In the year o£ 
the world. 

A.M. or a.m. (Time of day) Ante 
Meridian, before midnight — morning. 

Ando. (Music) less slow than Andte. 

Andte. Andante, moderately slow. 

A.R.A. Associate of the B<>yal Acar 
demy. 
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A.R.S^A. Associate of the Royal Scot- 
tish Academy. 

B.A. Bachelor of Arts. 

Bart. Baronet. 

B.B. (Drawing Pencils) Black Black 
(Blacker than those marked B). 

B.C. Before Christ. 

B.C.L. Bachelor of Civil Law. 

B.D. Bachelor in Divinity. 

Beds. Bedfordshire. 

Berks. Berkshire. 

B.I. British Institution. 

B.L. Bachelor of Laws. 

B.M. Bachelor of Medicine. 

Bp. Bishop. 

Brill. (Music) Btnllante, brilliantly. 

Brit. British, or Britain, or Biitan.' 
nia. 

B.V. Bene Vale, Farewell. 

B.V. Blessed Virgin. 

C. (Roman Numeral) Centum^ a hun- 
dred. 

Cap. Capitulum, Chapter. 

Capt. Captain. 

Cantab. One educated at Cambridge. 

C.B. Companion of the Bath. 

CC. Two Hundred. 

C.C.E. Committee of Council on Edu- 
cation. 

CCC. Three Hundred. 

C.C.C. Corpus Christi College. 

CCCC. Four Hundred. 

C.E. Civil Engineer. 

Ch. Chapter. 

Chron. Chronology or Chronicle, 

C.J. Chief Justice. 

Co. Company and County. 

Col. Colossians, Colonel, and Colo- 
nial. 

Coll. College, Collection, and Col- 
lector. 

Como. (Music) CommodOj in an easy 
style. 

Compts. Compliments and Accounts, 

Cont. (Music) Contano, they count 
loT rest.) 

Cr. Creditor. 

C.S. Civil Service, 

Cwt. A Hundredweight. 

Cor. Corinthians. 

D. (Roman Not.) Five Hundred. 

D. or d. (Money) Denei'ariuSj a Penny, 
cr Iknarii, Pence. 



D.C. Duchy of Cornwall. 

D.C. or d. c. (Mtisic) Da Ca^^ frotti 
the beginning. 

D.D. Doctor of Divinity. 

Deg. Degree. 

Deut. Deuteronomy. 

Do. Ditto, the same. 

Dol. (Music) Doke, sweet, soft. 

Dox. Doxology. 

Dr. Debtor, Doctor, Drachm, aad 
Dear. 

D.V. Deo VoUnte, God willing. 

Dwt. Pennyweight. 

Devon. Devonshire. 

Ec., Eccl, or Eccles. Ecclesiastes. 

Ed. Editor. 

E.G. or e. g. Bxempli Gratia, for in- 
stance (Example.) 

E.H.B. (Drawing Pencils) Extra 
Hard Black. 

Eng. England or English. 

Eph. Ephesians. 

Epiph. Epiphany. 

Esq^. or Esqre. Esquire. 

Etc. (Various) Et ccetera. 

Etym. Etymology. 

Eur. Europe and Euripides. 

Ev., or Evg.^ or Even. Evening. 

Ex. Example. 

Exch. Exchange and Exchequer. 

Ex. or Exod. Exodus. 

Exors. Executors. 

Ez. or Ezek. Ezekiel. 

F. (Music) Forte, Loud. 

F.A. Fine Arts. 

Fah. Fahrenheit. 

F.A.S. Fellow of the Antiquarian 
Society. 

Fcp. Foolscap. 

Feb. or Feby. February. 

Fem. Feminine. 

F.E.S. Fellow of the Ethnological 
Society. 

FFF. or Si. (Music) Fortissimo, as 
loud as possible. 

F.G.S. Fellow of the Geological So- 
ciety. 

Fid. Def. Fidei Defensor, Defender 
of the Faith. 

Fig. Figure. 

Flebe. (Music) F^ebile, -pensive. 

F.L.S. Fellow of the lannsean So- 
ciety. 
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F.M. Field Marshal. 

Fo. or Fol. Folio. 

For. Foreign. 

F.R.A.S. Fellow of the Royal Aatro- 
pomical Society. 

F.R.C.S. Fellow of the Royal College 
J. Surgeons. 

F.R.S. Fellow of the Royal Society. 

F.S.A. Fellow of the Society of Arts. 

Ft. Foot or feet. 

F.Z.S. Fellow of the Zoological So- 
43iety. 

Oal. Galatians. 

Gen. Genesis. 

Gent. Gentleman. 

G.P.O. General Post Office. 

Qs. Guineas. 

G.C.B. Grand Cross of the Bath. 

Hab. Habakkuk. 

Hants. Hampshire. 

H.B. (Drawing Pencils) Hard Black. 

Heb. Hebrews. 

H.H. His (or her) Highness. 

Hhd. Hogshead. 

H.J. Hie Jacet, here lies (interred or 
entombed here). 

H.M. His (or her) Majesty. 

H.M.S. His (or her) Majesty's Ship. 

Hon. Honourable and Honorary. 

H.P.R. Hie pace Bequicscat, May he 
Test in peace. 

H.R.H. His (or Her) Royal High- 
ness. 

H S.L. Hie SiiiSf Here rests (or is 
deposited). 

I. (Roman Notation) One. 

lb. or Ibid. Ibidem, the same (as be- 
fore named) in the sam** place. 

I.E. (i.e.) id est^ that is. 

I.H.S. Jeius Hominum Salvator, Je- 
sus the Saviour of Men. 

I.H.M. Jesus Hominum Mundi, Je- 
sus the Saviour of the World. 

Imp. Imperial. 

In. Inch or Inches. 

Incog. IncognitOj in disguise. 

Infra, dig. Infra dignitatis, beneath 
pone's) dignity. 

Inst. Instant, the present (the cur- 
emt month). 

Int. Interest. 

lO.U. " I owe you." 

7.C. Justice Clerk. 



Je. or Jer. or Jerem. Jeremnia. 

Jno. John. 

Jos. Joseph. 

J.P. Justice of the Peace. 

Jr. or Junr. Junior. 

K.B. Knight of the Bath. 

K.C.B. Knight Commander of the 
Bath. 

K.G. Knight of the Garter. 

K.T. Knight of the Thistle. 

Kt. or Knt. Knight. 

K.G.C.B. Knight Grand Cross of the 
Bath. 

L. (Roman Notation) Fifty. 

L. lAhra, Pound (twenty shillings) 
or pounds. 

L. (Music) Left-hand. 

Mac. Maccabees. 

Maj. Maj,or. 

Mai. Malachi. 

Mar. Marine and March. 

Matt. Matthew. 

M.B. Bachelor of Medicine. 

M.B. Bachelor of Music. 

M.C. Master of the Ceremonies. 

M.D, Doctor of Medicine, 

Mdlle. Mademoiselle, Miss. 

Mem. Memorandum. 

Messrs. Messieurs. 

Mf. (Music) Mem forte, rather loud. 

Mgr. Monseigneur, My Lord. 

Michs. Michaelmas. 

Mon. Monsieur, Mr. 

Mor. (Music) Morendo, dying away. 

Mos. Months. 

M.P. Member of Parliament. 

M.R.G.S. Member of the Royal Geo- 
graphical Society. 

Mr. Mister. 

Mrs. Mistress. 

MSS. Manuscripts. 

N.B. Nota Bene, mark well, notice, 
bear in mind. 

N.B. North Britain. 

N.E. North East. 

Neh. Nehemiah. 

Nem. con. Nemine contradicenie, no 
one contradicting. 

N.L. North Latitude. 

N.N.E. North North East. 

N.N.W. North North West. 

Non compos mentis. Not of sound 
mind (insane). 
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Nov. November. 

N.W. North Westw 

Ob. or Obit. He or she died. 

Oct. October. 

Oct. or 8vo. A Bbeet of paper folded 
to form eight leaves. 

Ott. (Music) O^tow, Octave. 

Oz. Ounce. 

P. or p. (Music) Piano, soft^. 

P.O. Privy Councillor and Police 
Court. 

Ped. (Music) Pedal or Pedals. 

Pet. Peter. 

Ph. D. Doctor of Philosophy. 

P.M. Post Meridian, aftier mid-day 
(afternoon). 

P.O. Post Office. 

P.0.0. Post Office Order. 

pp. Pages. 

pp. (Music) Pianestmo, yeij softly. 

1^0 tem. Pro tempore, for the time. 

Prof. Professor. 

Proximo. The coming (next) month. 

P.S. Post scriptum, Postscript. 

Pb. Pssdm or Psalms. 

Pt. Pint and Part. 

Q. Question, Query. 

Q.Ce Queen's Couns^. 

Qrs. Quires. 

Qt. Quart. 

R. Regvna, Queen. 

R. R^ King. 

Sam. Samuel. 

S.E. South East. 

Sec. Section. 

Sec. Secretary. 

Sep. or Sept. September. 

Serjt. Serjeantw 

Servt. Servant. 

S.M. Short Metre. 

Solr. Solicitor. 

Sov. Sovereign. 

S.S.E. South South East. 

S.S.W. South South West. 

Sun. Sunday. 

S.W. South West. 

Syn. Syntax and Synonym. 

Therm. Thermometer. 

Thes. Thessalonians. 

Tim. Timothy. 

Typ. Printer. 

Ult. Ultimo, the last (month). 

U.S. United States. 



*y. (Roman Notation) $, 

V. Versus, again9tr 

V. Vide, see. 

Ven. Venerable. 

Viz. Viddicit, nam^l^, 

Vis. Viscount. 

Vol. Volume. 

V.R. Victoria Reffina^ YiotQlift til9 
Queen. 

W. West. 

Wed. Wednesday. 

W.N.E. West North East. 

W.N.W. West North West. 

W.O. War Office. 

Wm. William. 

W.S.E. West South East. 

W.S.W. West South West. 

X. (Roman Notation) Id 

Xmas. Christmas. 

Yd. Yaid. 

Zee. Zechariah. 

Zep. Zephaniah. 

Zoo. Zoology. 

Introductions. — Be very cautious to 
whom you introduce a friend. A gen- 
tleman should never be introduce to 
a lady, always the latter to the former. 
Avoid street introductions, except busi- 
ness demands them. Time and place 
should be studied when you introduce 
a friend. Permission, too, should al- 
ways be obtained before you introduce 
your friends to each other. Shduld you 
by chance meet an acquaintance while 
walking with a friend, merely bow and 
proceed in your walk. 

Imitation Preserved Ginger. — In 
making this ginger, well scrape and split 
in halves young yellow carrots, and cut 
them into the races or cloves of West 
Indian ginger, as we see it preserved. 
Parboil them, taking care that they do 
not break or lose their shape ; drain 
them thoroughly, and let them lie on 
the back of a sieve all night. Next day 
weigh them and put them into a stew- 
pan with their own weight of syrup of 
ginger, which is to be obtained from any 
respectable chemist. Let them edmmer 
very gently over a low fire for four hours. 
Fill your preserve-pots, taking care to 
apportion fiedrly both "vegetables and 
syrup. Tie them down with bladder, 
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una" let them stand oa tlie hob three 
dRvs, This preserve is an excellent 
substitute for tbe reat West lodian im- 
portation, which ia reckoned so great s, 
delicacy, and is also so espsnaive. It 

Patterdale Pudding. — Visitors to 
UllestTstei: are well acquainted yiith 
' this deliciouB miiLture, whi<jb is thus 
made : — One pound <rf butter worked 
into a cream, the same weight at nell- 
]xiunded white sugar, and the y oiks of 
eight eggB, well heitten ao^ '^^ mixed 
with tbe butter, and sugar. WhiA the 
whites .to a Btroi^ froth, and put tham 
to the rest. Tban sdd one pound of 
flour and oot lemon, riod and juiee ; 
blend all thoroughly fggether, and bake 
ia buttered cups for twenty, miim tea. 
Make a sauce of arrow-root, with a ]ittl(i 
sherry, and pour orer the pudding, be- 
fore eerving. These puddiijgs, too, are 
eicelleat without the trouljle of heating 
lof the^gpaepa- 
I equal weight at 
lsugar,andaUttle 
irj fin^J. Jf left 
bed. by the sauoe, 
pound-cakes, 
ani^ and best hidf 
Londsiin a mortar 
iter till quite fin^, 
e whitea of sight 
in.toafroth ; then 
. £ loaE sugar, finely 

beets of whit« pa- 
tin,- and -a^ec ^t 
>er ; lay the paat£i 
tbe tixs of a wal- 
iTOTcr. fiakecare- 
iy hot oven, *aA, 
s^i-mgev round. 
txe three almand 
. the top of eMb 

I— Take half a tea- 
i^d,. aod the saotB 
te of soda, and rah 
d of flour, through 
re permit. Thwi 
no Quucas u£ but- 
c« of crushed and 
boa-qutrter of a 



pound of currants 9C raisius, and (if 
liked) a few cajiaway-aecds. Having 
mixed these ingcedienb; wall together, 
make a hole in tbe middle and pour in 
half a pint of cold new T^^;]Il ; one egg, 
well beaten, mixed witlt the n ^it k, is a 
great improvemont) thou^ the buns 
will do without any. Mix quickly, and 
set youT dough with a ;fork on baking 
tiuq, The buna will take about twenty 
minutes to bake. Tbe ingredients anu- 
mcral«d ooght to produce a dozes 

Veal C«ke-— This i* a [aetty tasty 
dish for supper or brcakfuit, and.uoea 
up any cdd veal that jou may aot oars 
to mince. Take awajthe brownout- 
side of the cold, roast veal, and cut the 
white meat into thin slices ; have ajso a 
few thia,eliicw i4. CoU. ham, and. two 
hard-boiled iegg3,,wbiah also alioe, .and 
two dessert spoonfuls of fiosly-ehi^ped 
pareley. Take an eaithenware laQuld, 
and lay veal, hamj eggs, and parsl^ in 
alternate layers, with a Ettle pepper 
between each, and a aprioUing of leinoil 
on the veaL When the mould seems 
full, fill up with BtioDg stock, and ibake 
for half an hour. Turn it out wlien 
cold. If a proper shape be now at hand, 
the veal-cie looks very pretty made in 
a plain pie-dish. When it is.,tun&ed 
out garnish with a few sprigs of fnah 

Fig Pudding. — Procure ofte ponnd 
of good figs, and chop them rery fine, 
and also a quarteg'. of a pomd of soe^ 
likewise chopped as fine as. possible ', 
dust them both with a httle flour as you 
proceed— it helps to bind Ute- p«d<ong 
together ; then take one pound of &]ft. 
bread crumbs, and three ounces of -su- 
gar ; beat two eggs in a teecBp&U of 
milk, and mix all well together. Boil 
four hours. If there is no objectjon, 
serve it with wine or brandy nuce, snd 
ornament yeur pudding mth blaoched 
almonds. Simply cooked, bowevsi; it 
is better for children, with whom it is a 
great favourite. Flavour the pudding 
with a httle allspice or nubseg l Init 
the epiee diciiild be . added before the 
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Common Cement — SEi together 
lipW a pint of vinegar and half s, pint of 
milk. When thej have formed a curd, 
lake the whey only, and mis it witl the 
nbites of five, eggs, beating tbe whale 
very hard. Then sift in gradually Buf- 
ficient quicUime to convert the whale 
into a tbicb paste. This will be found 
nseful for broken bowla, jugs, &c. Rub 
both the broken edges, and then cuvcr 
the crack with It, allowing it n fortnight 
to dry. Another good cement oiay be 
made by miiing together equal quanti- 
ties of melted glue, white of egg, and 
white lead, and boiling them. 
I Woollen ClotWng^It is not gene- 
rally understood how clothing keeps ths 
body cool in hot weather, ana wacnl in 
cold weather. Clothes are, generally, 
composed of some light substance, whidi 
does not conduct heat ; but woollen 
Hubfitances are worae conductors than 
thde^ which are made of cotton and 
Snen. Thu;^ a flannel shirt more effec- 
tually lutercepla or kccpa out heat than 
a lineu or cotton one ; and whether in 
warm or cold cUoiates; attains the eud 
Ot clothing more etfectually. The ex.- 
chaBge of woollen for cotton under- 
durts m hot wea.ther, ia therefore an 
ei¥or. This is furSier proved by ice 
being preserved from melting when it 
IB wrapped in blankets, which retard, 
for a long time, thi approach of h^t to 
it. These oonsidecations show the error 
of Bupposing there ib apoaitiva Warmth 
In the materiats of clothing. "The thick 
' cliKik which guarda the Spaniai'dagajust 
' tbe 'Cold of winter, is ajso in summer 
Used by Mm as aprotaation agiinat'the 
direct rays 6t the sun ; aai winle' in 
England flannel ia our wannest article 
of dreas, yet we cannot more eSectually 
preaeiVe ice, than by wrapping the ves- 
sel' containing it in nanj folds of the 
softest flannel. Black cloths are known 
'lo he very warm in the sun ; but they 
' are tai bora being so in tiie shade, es- 
pecially in cold weather, when the tem- 
peratore of the air is below that of the 
sor&ce of the skin. We may thus ga- 
Qier the importance of attenUon to 
aildreo'B einOAng. It ia an abeuid 



idea that, to render young limbs hardy, 
the body should be exposed to the un- 
due influence of our capricious climate. 
To Wash Cotton Bed-Furniture 
and Printed Calicoes.— 1. Get rid of 

as much dirt as possible by brushing 

2. I)o not let the dirty things lie 
about in a damp wash-house, or in any 
way become damp before they are fairly 

3. On no acoooat use a particle of 
soda, pearlaah, or anything of the kind. 

4. Allow pianty of water and plenty 
of room in flis tub. 

5. Use soft water, no hotter than 
would be pleasant for washing the 

6. KuJ) with soap in the ordiuktr 
way,. Mottled soap is preferable to jal- 
low. If a general wash is about, the 
water in which Bannels a second time 
haTebee'-. T7ash6d does very well for 
the first rs^hing of coloured things ; or 
that in which muslins have bemi wpahed 
a second time, provided that no soda or 
E ind has been laetL 

irst washing is com- 
1 another tub with wa- 

I egree of warmth, into 

1 lieca, immediately on 

A ' the firut wa1«r. 

proceu of washing in 
I r, carefully observing 

1 cleau. 

iout of the second 
y plung^ each ptece 
i 'ater for nnsing. 

\g each inece out of 
t immediately hapg it 

( . , , :y as quickly as pDS- 

II. In hangiog up, put any ,thlck 
double parlfl next the line, lettmg the 
thinner pari hang down and blow abaut. 
^Vhen these are diy, the positions may 
be changed, and the thjijc part^ hung 
downwards, 

1& If, through unfavourable fea- 
ther, or any other drgiunstance, ibe 
drying cannot proceed at once, .the 
things had better remun all nigU in 
the rinsing water, than be laid ..about 
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damp. If tbey arehalf dry out of doors, 
when taken in for the njght, let them be 
hnng or tspread in a room, and again 
hting ont early next day. If there is 
BO chance of ^Yonrable drying abroad, 
they should be quickly dned before a 
fyey or round a store. 

13. If starching is required, a suffi- 
eient quantity of made stardi may be 
stirred into the rinsing water. 

ETerton Toffey. — ^Take one pound 
and a half of brown sugar, three ounces 
of butter, a teacupful and a half of wa- 
ter, and one lemon. Boil the sugar, 
butter, water, and half the rind of the 
lemon together, and when sufficiently 
done — which will be known by drop- 
ping into cold water, when it should be 
quite crisp— let it stand aside until the 
boiling has ceased, and then stir in the 
juice of the lemon. Butter a dish, and 
pour it in, about a quarter of an inch 
in thickness. The fire must be quick, 
and the tofiey stirred all the time. 

Bed Clcibing. — ^Bed-clothes, says 
Dr. Johnstone, should be just sufficient 
to enable the patient to sleep. It is 
better to wake with a sensation which 
induces an inclination to draw the bed- 
clothes more closely around the shoul- 
ders, than with an oppres^ve sense of 
heat, which induces a disposition to 
throw the clothes back. We should 
sleep as we should eat^ because it is 
necessary, and not for the sake of the 
luxurious animal gratification which it 
yields. The short morning doze, into 
which one often suffers oneself to fall, 
after the full complement of the night's 
sleep is over, merely because it is not 
time to rise when one wakes, perhaps 
about five or six o'clock, is injurious. 

Over Eating. — ^This is not a com- 
mon practice with the ladies, and we 
have but little need to point out to 
them the numerous evils that flow from 
the error of eating too much at a meal. 
Yet there are some ladies to be found 
amongst those who complain of never 
beinff well, whe might trace the source 
of their frequent indisposition to the 
attractive pleasures of the table. 

H is affirmed that thousands eat 



themselves into fever, throat aflbctionoP 
and other maladies. 

" But I never eat more than I want/* 
is the common reply to a remonstrance 
against the dangers of excessive eating. 
Every person wants the quantity he is 
in the habit of eating. If he would £• 
gest well two pounds a day, but eate 
four pounds, he wants the latter quan- 
tity. The body, however, is strength- 
ened by what it can digest and assimi- 
late, llie large eater is always hungry. 

" During many years' practice of my 
profession," a medical gentleman told 
us, " I had but little muscular exercise. 
I ate enormously. An hour's postpone- 
ment of my dinner was painful. Kow 
I labour very hard sevend hours a day 
in my gymnasium. I do not eat more 
than a third the quantity of former 
years. Now I can omit a dinner alto- 
gether wiUiout inconvenience. I have 
lost twenty pounds in weight, but feel 
a great dead younger. More than half 
of the thin people would gain flesh by 
eating less. I have only one dietetic 
rule from which I never depart ; this 
rule, kind reader, I commend to you. 
Always take on your plate, before you 
begin, everything you sae to eat. Tbus 
you avoid the dessert, and are pretty 
sure not to eat too much. 

How to be Miserable. — ^Be con- 
stantly afraid lest some one should en-' 
croach upon your rights ; be watchful 
against it, and if any one comes near 
your things snap at hun. Contend ear- 
nestly for everything that is your own,' 
though it may not be worth a pin ; for 
your ** rights " are as much concerned 
as if it were a poimd of gold. Never 
yield a point. 

Be very sensitive, and take everything 
that is said to you in playfulness in the 
most serious manner. Be jealous of 
your friends, lest they should not think 
enough of you. And if at any time they 
should seem to neglect you, put the 
worst construction upon it you can, and 
conclude that they wish to avoid your 
acquaintance ; and so the next time you * 
meet them, put on a sour look and show 
a proper resentment. You vrill' soon 
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get lid of them, and cease to be troubled 
with friends. You will have the plea- 
sure .of being shut up in yourself. 

Be very touchy and irritable. Culti- 
vate a sour, cross, snappish disposition. 
Never speak in good-nature if you can 
help it. Never be satisfied with any- 
thing, but always be fretting. Never 
look at, or admire, anything that is 
beautiful or good ; but fix your eye on 
the dark side of everything ; complain 
of defects in the best of things, and be 
alv.-ays on the look-out for whatever is 
deformed or ugly, or oftensive in any 
way, and turn up your nose at it. - If 
you will do half of these things you will 
become miserable enough. 

Thunderstorms. — The safest situa- 
tion during a thunder-storm is the cel- 
lar ; for when a person is below the sur- 
face of the earth, the lightning must 
strike it before it can reach him, and 
will, of course, in all probability, be ex- 
pended on it. Dr. Franklin advises all 
persons apprehensive of lightning to sit 
in the middle of a room, not under a 
metal lustre, or any other conductor, 
and to lay their feet upon another 
chair. It will be safer still, he adds, to 
lay two or three beds or mattr esses in 
the middle of the room, and folding 
them double, to place the chairs upon 
them. A ha,mmock suspended with silk 
cord would be an improvement upon 
this apparatus. Persons in fields should 
jnrefer the open part to the vicinity of 
trees. The distance of a thunder-storm, 
und consequently the danger, is not dif- 
ficult to be estimated. As light travels, 
at the rate of 192,000 miles in a second 
of time, its effects may be considered as 
instantaneous within any moderate dis- 
tance. Sound, on the contrary, is trans- 
mitted only at the rate of 1,142 feet, or 
about 380 yards, in a second. By ac- 
curately observing, therefore, the time 
that intervenes between the flash and 
the noise of the thunder which follows 
it, a very near calculation may be made 
of its distance, and there is no better 
means of removing apprehensions. 

Bran Tea. — A very cheap and use- 
ful drink in coldB, fevers, and restless- 



ness from pain. Put a handfid of bran 
in a pint and a half of cold water, let it 
boil rather more than half an hour, then 
strain it, and flavour with sugar and 
lemon- juice ■; but it is a pleasant drink 
without any addition. 

Rice Glue. — ^Mix some rice flour in- 
timately with cold water, and gently 
simmer over a fire, when it forms a de- 
licate and durable cement, answering 
all the purposes of common paste, and 
admirably adapted for joining paper, 
card, &c., in forming the various orna- 
ments which afford amusement and em- 
ployment to the ladies. When made of 
the consistence of plaster or clay, mo- 
dels and busts may be formed ; and the 
articles, when dry, are susceptible of 
high polish, and are very durable. 

water Cress. — The salutary and 
grateful qualities of this vegetable arc 
too well known to need description ; but 
at certain periods of the year, when 
perhaps the cress is in its b^t state for 
the table, it is common for the under 
part of the leaves to have a white gum- 
my substance adhering to them, which 
cannot be removed by washing ; and 
small snails are also fixed on them. It 
may be useful to many to learn, that if 
the cresses are put into strong brine, 
made with salt and water, and suffered 
to remain there ten minutes, everything 
of the animal and insect kind will be 
detached from the leaves, and the cres- 
ses can afterwards be washed in clean 
water and sent to the table. Small 
salads, cabbages, cauliflowers, brocoli, 
celery, lettuces, and vegetables of all 
descriptions, by the same simple me- 
thod, may be freed from slugs, worms, 
or insects. If a jar of brine is kept for 
the purpose, and strained after being 
used, it will last many weeks. 

lo Convert Hard Water into 
Soft. — If any are troubled to get soft 
water for washing, fill a tub or barrel 
half full of wood ashes, and fill it up 
with water, so that you may have ley 
whenever you want it. A gallon of 
strong ley, put into a kettle of hard 
water, will make it as soft as rain-water. 
Some housekeepers use pearlash or pot- 
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ash ; but this costs spmething, and is 
very apt to injure the texture of the 
cloth. 

To Clean Paint that is not Var- 
nished. — Put upon a plate some of the 
best whiting ; have ready some clean 
warm water, and a piece of flannel, 
which dip into the water and squeeze 
nearly dry ; ihen take as much whit- 
ning as will adhere to it, apply it to the 
paint, when a little rubbing will in- 
stantly remove any dirt or grease ; wash 
well off with water, and rub dry >vith a 
soft cloth. Paint thus cleaned looks 
equal to new ; and without doing the 
least injury to the moat delicate colour, 
it will preserve the paint much longer 
than if cleaned with soap ; and it does 
not require more than half the time 
usually occupied in cleaning. 

Care of the Eyes. — ^Most people 
may preserve good sight through their 
lives by taking'care of it ;. and yet it is 
80 often . forfeited by xi^glect. Among 
the rules fpr keeping the eyes sound 
and healthy the following are some of 
the most iniportent :^— 

Avoid g^ing lights ; avoid abrupt, 
violent transitions from light to dark- 
ness, and from heat to cold, aud vice 
versa ; keep the eyes clean ; wash |^<^m 
with lukewarm water. If you suffer 
from irritation of \he eyes, moisten ygtur 
finger with your lasting saUva, and ep- 
ply it gently to your eyes. There "is 
great virtue in this. But do not* rub 
or press your eyes at all roughly ualesiB 
you wish to injure them. 

Never allow dust or hairs to remain 
in your eyes ; but if they get in, fill the 
eves with lukewarm water, so as to set 
the encumbrance afloat, and gently draw 
your fingers aoroas the eyes in the di- 
rection of the nose, until the offending 
substances slip out at the corners. 

Do not put poultices over your eyes, 
lest in attempting thus to diaw out the 
inflammatory diseases, you draw out 
eyes and alL 

In order to preserve vour eyesight, 
preserve your general health by air, 
exercise, and temperance in all things. 
Accustom your eyes to moderate and 



varied exercise, but never strain theE<\ 
by too long persevering over a work they 
are weary of. 

Weak eyes are more benefited by a 
green shade, or blue or green spectacles^ 
or railway goggles (made of wire gauze), 
than by thick bandages. 

Avoid reading small print after din- 
ner, and do not read much by any arti- 
ficial light, nor sew black clothes. 

Avoid exposing your eyes to a draught 
of air, and do not roast them by sitting 
too much before a bright fire. If your 
usual position exposes one eye more 
than another to a glare of light, protect 
the exposed eye with a green shade. 

Use double eyeglasses when you re- 
quire them, rather than single ones, or 
even spectacles, and take care that their 
focus entirely suits your own. Choose 
apartments that are evenly and well 
lighted. Accustom your eyes to the 
natural influence of the atmosphere aud 
solar light ; those who live in close and 
dark rooms will produce a morbid weak- 
ness of the optic nerves. 

Beware of strong, reflected lights, 
especially those from white walls, chalk 
rocks, &c. ; for white hardly absorbs 
any ray whatever, whereas the other 
cplourp absorb many. Accustom your 
eyes to vievr varied objects at near and 
remote distances, as by this means you 
^1 preserve their free play and flexi- 
bility ; whereas, if you direct your sight 
too exclusively to near objects you will 
become near-sighted. 

Let the coloured papers of your rooms 
be rather mild and soft than brilliant 
or garish. View objects in oblique 
lights so as to avoid their direct refiec> 
tions, which often dazzle the eyes. 

The best colour for spectacles ia pale 
blue. 

Do not let a glaring light fall on the 
paper while you read or write. 

£nnui. — This is a French word, sig- 
nifying listless fatigue of the mind, 
resulting chiefly from want of employ, 
ment of the mental powers. Those 
affected by ennui are generally the idle 
and thoughtless ; and no better cure 
for the difiisase, for such in most cases il» 
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really is, can be recommended than ac- 
tive useful employment. We say to 
persons who are thus afflicted — Why 
stand ye thus idle when there is so much 
work to be done ? Why waste the pre- 
douB time which Qod has given for your 
own benefit, and that of your feUow- 
creatures f Do something that shall be 
beneficial to yourself, if not to others ; 
although the latter ought to be a great 
aim and object of your existence. In- 
dustry like virtue is its own reward ; it 
conduces to health both of mind and 
body, but idleness consumes both, as 
rust doth metal, and one of the most 
obvious signs of this wasting of the 
mraital powers is ennui. 

Rheumatism. — For this too common 
disease the application of electricity in 
the form of galvanism experience has 
taught us to be the best remedy. Qal- 
vanism, so named from ita discoverer^ 
Galvani, is usually elicited by the mu- 
tual action of various metals and che- 
mical agents upon each other, copper 
and zinc and sulphuric acid beiog those 
most commonly employed. 

The principal effects of Slectro-Oal- 
vantsm, as applied to disease, appears to 
be that of a powerf cd stimulant to the 
nervous and muscular systems ; but, 
besides this action, it appears to have 
the power of allaying pain and irritabi- 
lity in the part to which it is applied. 

In Rheumatism, and similar chronic 
disoaders, galvanism has been proved to 
be exceedingly efficacious. Among the 
recent inventions for the application of 
electricity to the cure of rheumatism 
and numerous other '^ ills that flesh is 
heir to," is the " Electro-Samaritan," 
a very ingenious appliance which may 
be worn with comfort, the galvanic 
plates. being enclosed and isolated, so as 
to prevent irritation of the skin, and 
also to intensify the power of the cur- 
rent, which is communicated to the 
bodj by two open plates or poles — ^the 
cham itself being enclosed in gutta per- 
cha>and enveloped in cloth or silk. The 
nenaation imparted by the " Electro- 
Samaritan ** is simply one of a comfort- 
ing stimulus — ^no ^ocks, nor other un- 



pleasant eftects. The prices range from 
7«. Od. to 21s. The central depot is at 
113, Strand, London. 

Game. — ^Legally ttie term only in- 
cludes hares, pheasants, partridges, and 
the several kinds of grouse and bus- 
tards. The snipe, quail, landraii, wood' 
cock and coney, are not game, strictly 
speaking, although they may not be> 
shot by unlicensed persons. But it ia 
with game as an article of diet that wet 
have here to do, and generally (we 
quote from " The Family Doctor,") it 
may be recommended as safe and whole- 
some, as it contaiQS a smaller proportion, 
of oily and fatty matter than most flesh* 
It is too commonly, however, eaten in 
such a state of semi-putre&ction as to 
render it extremely objectionable ; it. 
may be known to be too " high " for 
safe eating when air bubbles are ob- 
served near the bones, and the meat, on 
being cut, gives out what can hardly 
be called a crackling sound, but a sen- 
sation, to the carver. This is owing to 
the evolution of carbonic acid gas, and 
in this state game sometimes acts as an 
irritant poison. The best remedy is to 
give a full dose of castor oil, with about 
20 drops of laudanum, as the irritant 
matter will have passed beyond the sto? 
mach before the symptoms show its de- 
leterious nature, and therefore emetii» 
or the stomach pump would be useless. 
If there are colicky pains after this, 
give calomel and opium, 1 grain of eaeh» 
about every quarter of an hour. 

To Preserve Game, the best way is 
to enclose a piece of charcoal in tlie 
body, out of which the viscera have 
been removed, close the skin by sewing,, 
and tie a piece of skin tightly round 
the neck to exclude the air 

Bee Stingfs. — In most oases any one* 
stung jl>y a bee can instantaneously ob- 
tain relief by pressing on the point stun^ 
with the tube of a key. This wiU ex- 
tract the sting and relieve the pain, %od. 
the application of aqua ammonia (ooia' 
mon spirits of hartshorn) will immedi- 
ately remove it. The poison being of 
an acid nature, is at once neutralised 
by the application of this penetoating' 
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.*nd volatile alkali. A small quantity 
introduced into the wound on the point 
•of a needle or fine-nibbed pen, and ap- 
ri^iied as soon as possible, will scarcely 
•ever feiL 

Essence of Ginger. — Take two and 
sa iialf ounces of unbleached ginger, 
^crush it, but not to powder ; then add 
««ue pint of the best brandy, or rum, 
r^lace them together in a bottle, and 
:^ake them now and then for a fort- 
/•liight ; then strain, and it fs ready for 
-VLse. A few drops of this essence of 
ngiager, taken on a lump of sugar, is an 
^excellent thing for flatulency. A good 
vdeal of the essence of ginger of com- 
/aieroe contains Cayenne pepper, and is 
^made of spirits of wine instead of the 
Acordial spirits. 

Salads. — Salads are composed chiefly 

<ft lettuce, endive, radishes, green mus- 

!*ard, land and water-cresses, celery, and 

^ung onions. All or any of them 

-fc'hOuld be washed and placed ornamen- 

'tally in a salad bowl ; the lettuce is 

t^generally cut in pieces lengthwise, and 

>^uck round the dish ; the celery, also 

divided, is placed in the centre ; and 

^e small salads, such as cresses and 

:radishes, are placed between. This is 

ihe mode of serving a salad ^^^azn. When 

3i dressed salad is to be served, the whole 

:i« cut in small pieces, and mixed in the 

l>owl with a dressing. The dressing is 

made in the following manner : — For a 

■laodorate quantity of salad, boil one egg 

-quite hard ; when cold, take out the 

:yolk and bruise it with the back of a 

:6poonon a plate ; then pour on it about 

^ateaspoonful of cold water, and a tea- 

•spoonful of salt. Rub all this together 

till the egg has become quite smooth 

-like a thick paste. Add a teaspoonf ul 

-of ma^e mustard, and continue mixing. 

ITejct' 'add and mix a tablespoonful of 

: salad oil, or cold melted butter. After 

thia, add and mix a tablespoonful or 

n>or© of vinegar. The dressing is now 

made, and may be either mixed with 

■the salad, or put into a glass vessel called 

'■&n incorporator, which is sent to table 

ailoDg with the salad. The top of the 

^ajad may be ornamented with small 



bits of the white of the egg, and pieces 
of pickled beetroot. 

Perfumed Soap. — ^Take four ounces 
of marshmallow roots skinned, and dried 
in the shade ; powder them, and add 
one ounce each of starch and wheaten 
flour ; six drachms of pine-nut kerne!?, 
two ounces of blanched almonds, an 
ounce and a half of kernels husked, two 
ounces of oil of tartar, the same ol oil 
of sweet almonds, and thirty grains ot 
musk ; thoroughly incorporate these i7i- 
gredients, and add to every ounce half 
an ounce of Florentine orris-root in fine 
powder ; then steep half a pound of 
fresh marshmallow roots, bruised in the 
distilled water of mallows (or orange 
flowers) for twelve hours, then squeeze 
out the liquor ; then, with this liquor, 
and the preceding powders and oils, 
make a stift' paste, to be dried in the 
shade, and formed into round balls. 
This soap is excellent for smoothing the 
skin, or rendering the hands deHcately 
white. 

•* Turncoat." — The opprobrious ap- 
pellation of " turncoat," took its rise 
from one of the first Dukes of Savoy, 
whose dominions lying open to the in- 
cursions of the two contending houses 
of Spain and France, he was obliged to 
temporise and fall in with that power 
that was most likely to distress him, 
according to the success of their arms 
against one another. So, being fre- 
quently obliged to change sides, he hu- 
mourously got a coat made that "was 
blue on one side, and white on the 
other, and might be indifferently worn 
either side out. While on the Spanish 
interest he wore the blue side out, and 
the white side was the badge of the 
French. From hence he was called the 
turncoat, by way of distinguishing him 
from other princes of the same name. 

A Saunterer.— The words " saun- 
ter " and ** saunterer " are singular re- 
cords of mediseval practices and feelings. 
*• Saunterer," derived from " la sain- 
terre," is one who visits the Holy Land. 
At first a deep and earnest conviction 
drew thousands thither— drew them to 
visit — ■ * 
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" Those holy fields, 

Over whose acres walked those blessed 
feet 

Which, fourteen hundred years ago, 
were nailed 

For our advantage to the bitter 
Cross." 
By degrees, however, the making of this 
pUgrimage degenerated into a mere 
worldly fashion ; and every idle person 
that liked strolling about better than 
performing the duties of his calling, as- 
sumed the pilgrim's staff, and pro- 
claimed himself bound for the Holy 
Land, to which, very often, he never in 
earnest set out. And thus this word 
forfeited the more honourable meaning 
it may once have possessed, and the 
** saunterer" came to signify one idly 
and unprofitably wasting his time, loi- 
tering here and there with no fixed pur- 
pose or aim. 

To Keep the Hands Nice.— Wash 
them with sand-soap, and immediately 
afterwards with fresh water. Then, 
while they are wet, put into the palm 
of each hand a very small portion of 
rose-cream or almond cream, (to be had 
of all perfumers), and rub the cream all 
over them, hanl and thoroughly. It 
forms a strong lather, wliich will render 
your hands very soft and smooth ; the 
pores having first been well opened by 
the friction of the sand-soap. In some 
very fair and deUcate skins, the sand- 
soap may, at first, leave an uncomfort- 
able irritation, which, however, is gene- 
rally removed, by the immediate appli- 
cation of the rose- cream. Otherwise, 
use the rose-cream without the soap. 

Lemon Pomatum. — Best lard, two 
pounds ; suet, half a pound ; dissolve 
with a gentle heat, and mis them well 
together. Then add four ouhces of 
orange-flower water, and four ounces of 
rose-water, and mix them well together 
before adding, or they will {Separate. 
Having done this, add a quarter of an 
ounce of essence of lemon, half a drachm 
of musk, and half a drachm of oil of 
thyme. 

To Wash Lace. — Cover a bottle 
(the larger the better) with a linen case 



made to fit tight ; we wish particularly 
to impress upon the ladies the necessity 
of using linen, as calico will not be 
found to answer ; roll the lace round it^ 
taking care that the edge is kept smooth^ 
and that the head of the succeeding: 
round covers it ; tack the lace if there: 
are several lengths, in the slightest poB* 
sible manner, and ^vithout any knot& 
When the lace is rolled round the bot- 
tle, covei it tight with linen. Then rub 
it well with soap (the best curd) ; or, 
if very dirty, make a strong lather, and 
let the bottle remain in it for a night ; 
rinse it well by pouring water over it» 
If possible, expose the bottle to the sun, 
watering it frequently, and also to the 
night air, and let it dry thoroughly be- 
fore you open it. Do not^ on any ac- 
count, use hot water, as it destroys the* 
look of newness. 

To Remove Superfluons Hairs.. — 
The haus should be plucked out by the. 
roots, and the skin, having been washetX 
twice a day with warm soft water with- 
out soap, should be treated with the 
following wash, commonly called xilk. 
OF ROSES. — Beat four ounces of sweet, 
almonds in a mortar, and add half an-^ 
ounce of white sugar during the process ;: ; 
reduce the whole to a paste by pound- 
ing ; then add, in small quantities at at 
time, eight ounces of rose-water. The 
emulsion thus formed should be strained £ 
through a fine cloth, and the residue* 
again pounded, while the strained fluid^ 
should be bottled in a large vial. To- 
the pasty mass in the mortar add half 
an ounce of suga^, and eight ounces of 
rose-water, and strain again. This pro- 
cess must be repeated three time& To' 
the 32 ounces of fluid, add 20 girains of 
the bichloride of mercury, dissolved in 
two ounces of alcohol, and shake the 
mixture for five minutes. The fluid, 
shbuld be applied with a towel, imme- 
diately after washing, and the skin gently, 
rubbed with a cloth till perfectly dry. 

Soft Hands. — Many ladies occupy 
an hour or two daily in the kitchen^ 
This is no improvement to the hands^. 
which, at another part of the day, may 
be engaged in fancy work. O^d kii^ 
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glebes may be worn, in many domestic 
ptu'Saits, with great advantage. One 
of the secrets of keeping the hands in 
good condition, is to dry them tho- 
roughly after wetting them. At the 
end of the morning's work, wash them 
in hot water, with t^e best soap, and 
apply milk of roses. Always wash your 
hands in cold water before going to bed, 
iipply the milk of roses, rub perfectly 
-diy, and sleep for a few nights wearing 
'a pair of old kid gloves. In a short 
Hme your hands will be in a soft and 
^smooth condition. 

Indelible Ink for Mai-king Linen. 
• — Pour a littte aquafortis into a cup, 
«nd add to it a small piece of pure sil- 
ver ; when the effervescence ceases, fil- 
teir the solution through a piece of blot- 
ting paper, and put it into a small phial ; 
then add to it a little gum arabic, and 
a little of the paint called sap-green. 
After the whole is perfectly combined, 
it is then fit for use. 

Cement for Iron ICitchen Utcsi- 
«ils» — ^Take six parts of potter's clay, 
^Bktrd one part of steel fiilin^, mix t!h6m 
•tbgettier with9a sufficient quantity of 
linseied oil to make a thick paste of the 
oonj^stence of glasaer's putty ; then ap- 
ply it to the cracked paits, on both 
fiideS) Mid let it stand three or four 
"Weeks imdisturbed. 

How Fish Change Colour. — The 
change of colour in fish is most remark- 
able, and takes place with great rapidity. 
Put a living trout from a black bum 
into a white bason of water, and within 
half «a hour it becomes of a light colour. 
Keep the fish living in a white jar for 
6ome days, and it becomes absolutely 
white ; but put it then into a dark- 
ookmred or black vessel, and although 
on first being placed there the white- 
odioiirod fish shows most conspicuously 
on the black ground, in a quarter of an 
hour it becomes as dark coloured as the 
ix)tt(nnof the jar, and consequently dif- 
ficult to be seen. No doubt this facility 
of adapting its colour to the bottom of 
ih» water in which it lives, is of the 
greatest service to the fish in protecting 
it '£r0m • its numerous enemies. All I 



anglers must have observed that in 
every stream t^ trout Are very much 
the same colour as the gravel or sand. 
Whether this dnmge of colour is a vo- 
luntary or involuntary act on the part 
of the fish, is a matter for scientific in- 
vestigation and discussion. 

To Curl Feathers. — Heat them 
gently before the fire ; then, with the 
back of a knife applied to the feathers, 
they will curl well and quickly. White 
feathers may be perfectly cleaned by 
washing in soft water widi white soap 
and a squeeze of blue ; beat them 
against clean white paper, shake gently 
for a few minutes before the fire, then 
dry them in the air, and afterwards 
curl them. 

Receipt for Soft Coms.-~Soak the 
feet well in hot water before going to 
bed, then pare down the com, and, af- 
ter having just moistened it, rub a little 
lunar caustic on the com, and just 
round the edge, tiQ it turns light grey. 
By the next morning it wfll be black, 
and when the burnt ^n peels off it will 
leave no vestige of the com underneath. 
Of course the corn is liable to return, 
but not for some length of time. 

Flower Sleep. — Plants and flowers, 
in the mysteries of sleep, exhibit a du- 
rious and beautiful diversity. Some 
plants droop their leaves at night ; 
others, of the kind called compound, 
as clover and vetches, close th^ leaflets 
together in pairs, and occasionally the 
whole leaf droops at the same time. 
The three leaflets of clover bring their 
fares to the outside, and so form a little 
triangulaJT pyramid, whose apex is the 
point of union between the leliflets and 
the stalks. Lupines, which have leaves 
resembling a sev^i-fingered hand with- 
out a palm, fold them together like a 
lady's half-closed parasol ; chickweed 
rises its leaves so as to embrace the 
stem ; and some species of lotus, be- 
sides many of its elegant family, the 
leguminosse, bring them together in 
such a way as to protect the young 
flower-buds and immature seed-vessels 
from the chill air of nig^t. These are 
only a few out of the many cases which 
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may be instanced of change in the po- 
sition of leaves, whilst in flowers there 
se^ns to be no limit to variation. The 
greater number shut the petals at nighty 
the stalks declining on one ude ; but 
there are some which roll their petals 
back, and oarl them up like miniature 
volutes. When the petals are numerous, 
they usualiy form a conical pent-house, 
as every one must have observed in ma- 
rigolds and daisies. When there are 
only three or four, the complicate ela»- 
borateness of their interf olding is most 
beautiful, and baffles all description. 
Such is the common scarlet poppy of 
the cornfields, and the less gaudy esch- 
flcholitzia of the flower-gu^en. The 
corollas of plants, like dead-nettles and 
snap-dragon, are not formed to open and 
£hut ; but the protection which the in- 
ternal parts of the former kind derive 
from their nocturnal closing has here a 
substitute in the form of the flower. 
The sleep of such plants is probably un- 
aocompanied by any external change. 
The same may be said of campanulas, 
and other bell-shaped flowers. The four 
petaled flowers of crucifersa, it should 
have been observed, are remarkably 
careless of repose. Their sleep never 
appears sound, or even constant for 
many successive nights ; they seem rest- 
less ; and in tlie morning always look 
dozy and uncomfortable. When flowers 
are overblown, or the plant, if an an- 
nual, is near its decay, the phenomena 
of sleep are very considerably dimin- 
ished, partaking, with humanity> the 
chasacteristies of old age. In fact, they 
only sleep m perfection when in the 
full eneiigy of youth and heall^. 

To Make Cdinmon Pomatum. — 
Take four pounds of fresh and white 
mutton suet, skinned and shredded very 
fine, which melt in about two quarts of 
spring water ; and whilst hot, put the 
whole into a WeU-glazed earthen pan, 
small at bottom and wide at top. Let 
it stand until the f^t is. quite cold, and 
all the impurities fall to the bottom, 
which carefully scrape ofl; Now break 
the fat into smedl pieces, which put into 
a pan wil^ two gallons of spring water. 



for a whole day ; stir and wash often. 
Next day change the water, and when 
poured ofl* a second time, at the end of 
twenty-four hours, dry the fat by rub- 
bing on a clean linen cloth. Now pdt 
ihe suet, with one pound and a half of 
fresh hog's lard, into a large pan, and 
melt the whole over a gentle fire. When 
properly combined, put the whole into 
an earthen x>&Q) aiid beat it well with a 
wooden spatula until quite cold. Whilst 
beating, add sisL drachms of essence of 
lemon, and thirty drops of oil of cloves, 
previously mixed together. Now con- 
tinue beating until the mixture be per- 
fectly white, and afterwards put it up 
into small pots. Leave the pots open 
until the pomatum is quite cold ; when 
cover them by pieces of bladder, &c. In 
summer, use more suet, and mix in a 
cool place ; in winter, use more hog^a 
lard, and make the pomatum in a warm 
room. 

Pictm« of Woman. — "The true 
woman,'* says Charles Di<^ens, " for 
whose ambition a husband's love and 
her children's adoration are sufficient^ 
who applies her military instincts to 
the discipline of her household, and 
whoso legislatives exercise themselves 
in making laws for her nurse ; v/hose 
intellect has field enough for her in 
communion with her husband, and 
whose heart asks no other honours than 
his love and admiration ; a woman who 
does not think it a wealmess to attend 
to her toilet, and who does not disdain 
to be beantif ul, who believes in the vir- 
tue of glossy hair and well-fitling gowns, 
and who eschews rents and ravelled 
edges, slip-shod ^oes and audacious 
make-ups ; a woman who speaks low, 
and does not speak much ; who is pa- 
tient and gentie, and intellectual and 
industrious ; who loves more than she 
reasons, and yet does not love blindly ; 
who never scolds and never argues, but 
adjusts with a smile ; such a woman is 
the wife we have all dreamed of once 
in our lives, and is the mother we still 
worship in the backward distance of the 
past." 

To Restore the Colour of tlie 
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Teetfa. — Dissolye two ounces of borax 
in tliree pints of hot water. Befoi-e 
quite cold, add thereto one teaspoonf ul 
of tincture of myrrh, and one table- 
spoonful of spirits of camphor. Bottle 
and mix for use. One wine-glassful 
of the solution, added to half a pint of 
tepid water, is sufficient for each appli- 
cation. Only a soft brush should be 
applied to the teeth, as a hard one de- 
stroys the enamel. 

Eaghsh Surnames. — The Registrar- 
General estimates that there are nearly 
40,000 different surnames in England. 
Among these there are 53,000 families 
bearing the name of Smith, and 51,000 
the name of Jones. The Smiths and 
Joneses alone are supposed to include 
half a million of the population. In an 
average it seems that 1 person in 73 is 
a Smith, 1 in 76 a Jones, 1 in 112 a 
WiUiams, 1 in 148 a Taylor, 1 in 162 a 
Davies, and 1 in 174 a Brown. Among 
the list of peculiar names given, we note 
the following : — ^Allbones, Alabaster, Af- 
fection, Awkward, Baby, Bolster, By 
(the shortest English name), Camomile, 
Corpse, Cakebread, Dagger, Eighteen, 
Eatwell, Fowls, Fussy, Gin, Hogsflesh, 
Idle, Jolly, Jelly, Kliss, Lumber, Mud- 
dle, Nutbrown, Officer, Pocket, Quince, 
Rabbit, Sanctuary, Tombs, Unit, Vul- 
gar, Waddle, Yellow, and Zeal. 

Pea Soup. — Put one quart of split 
peas to soak overnight in soft water ; 
the next morning wash them out, and 
put them into a soup-pot with two car- 
rots, two onions, a stalk of celery, and 
four quarts of water ; let this boil four 
or five hours ; have boiling water at 
hand to add, as the water boils away in 
pea soup more than any other kind ; 
stiain the soup through a very coarse 
sieve. Have a piece of salt pork boHed in 
another pot one hour ; then take it out 
and skin it ; put the soup and Uie pork 
back into the pot, and boil it gently one 
hour, frequently stirring it with a large 
spoon. Care should be taken that it 
does not scorch. 

Make your Children Sing.— All 
children can learn to sing if they com- 
mence in season. In Germany every 



child is taught to use its voice wliil» 
young. In their schools all join in sing- 
ing, as a r^ular exercise, and in their 
churches singing is not confined to the 
choir, who sit apart from the others, 
but Uiere is a vast tide of incense going 
forth to Gfod from every heart that can 
give utterance to this language from 
the soul. In addition to the delightful 
influence singing has upon the character, 
it has also a marked influence in sup- 
pressing pulmonary complaints. Br. 
Rush used to say, that the reason why 
the Germans seldom die of consump- 
tion was, that they were always sing- 
ing^ 

Flowers. — ^How the \miversal heart 
blesses flowers ! They are wreathed 
round the cradle, the marriage-altar, 
and the tomb. The Persian in the far 
east delights in their perfume, and 
writes his love in nosegays ; while the 
Indian child of the far west claps hia 
hands with glee as he gathers the abun- 
dant blossoms — the illuminated scrip- 
tures of the prairies. The Cupid of th& 
ancient Hindoos tipped his arrows with 
flowers, and orange flowers are a bridal 
crown with us, a nation of yesterday. 
Flowers garlanded the Grecian sli&r, 
and hung in votive wreaths before the 
Christian shrine. All these are appro- 
priate uses. Flowers should deck th& 
brow of the youthful bride, for they are 
in themselves a lovely type of marriage. 
They should twine round the tomb, for 
their perpetually-renewed beauty is a 
symbol of the resurrection. They should 
festoon the altar, for their fragrance 
and their beauty ascend in perpetual 
worship before the Most High, 

Toasted Cheese. — This is much 
relished by some persons, but is seldom 
met with well prepared. The following 
receipt may be found useful : — Cut thft 
cheese into slices of moderate thickness,, 
and put them into a tinned copper 
saucepan, with a little butter and 
cream ; simmer very gently until quite- 
dissolved, then remove it from the fire, 
allow it to cool a little, and add some- 
yolk of egg, well beaten ; make it into* 
a shape, and brown it before the fire. 
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Eating Between Meals. — ^Among 
the many slight causes of impaired di- 
gestion is to be reckoned the very ge- 
neral disregard to eating between meaJs. 
The powei^ul digestion of a growing 
boy makes light of all such irregulari- 
ties ; but to see adults, and often those 
by no means in robust health, eating 
muffins, buttered toast, or bread-and- 
butter, a couple of hours after a heavy 
dinner, is a distressing spectacle to the 
physiologist. It takes at least four 
hours to digest a dinner ; during that 
period the stomach should be allowed 
repose. A little tea or any other liquid 
is beneficial rather than otherwise, but 
0olid food is a mere encumbrance ; there 
is no gastric juice ready to digest it. 
And if any r^uier having at all a deli- 
cate digestion, will attend to her sensa- 
tions Stter eating muffins or toast at 
tea^ unless her dinner has had time to 
'digest, she will need no sentences of ex- 
planation to convince her of the serious 
error prevalent in English families of 
making tea a light meal, quickly suc- 
ceeding a substantial dmner. Regu- 
larity in the hours of eating is far from 
necessary ; but regularity of intervals 
is of primary importance. It matters 
little at what hour you lunch or dine, 
provided that you allow the proper in- 
tervals to elapse between breakfast and 
luncheon, and between luncheon and 
dinner. What are those intervals ? This 
is a question that each lady must settle 
for herself. Much depends on the 
amount eaten at a meal, much also on 
the rapidity with which digestion is car- 
ried on. Less than four hours should 
never be allowed ftfter a heavy meal. 
But those who dine at six or seven 
o^clock never need food again till break- 
fast next day, unless they have been 
dancing, or exerting themselves in walk- 
ing ; in which case a light supper is re- 
quisite. 

I Shin of Beef Soup.-^The cheap^it 
joint sold by butchers is a leg or a shin 
of beef. This costs from one to two 
shillings, according to the quantity of 
meat upon it. Saw the bone into short 
pieces and put in a covered jar. and fill 



it up with water and flour in an ovea 
for from five to fifteen hours, according 
to the heat of the fire, until the flesh 
falls from the bone. If it is not in- 
tended to retain all the meat in the 
soup, it can be taken out, and made af > 
terwards into potted beef or a pie. The 
bones, peas, celery, can'ots, kc, and 
whatever else may be fancied, must now 
be boiled in about five quarts of water 
until quite soft. The peas will be bet- 
ter boUed separately, and generally re- 
quire a longer time than the rest. When 
the whole is sufficiently boiled, add the. 
liquor obtained from stewing the leg, 
and there will be soup enough for six 
or seven persons — a good dinner for 
each. 

How to Choose Eggs. — In put- 
ting the hands round the egg, and pre- 
senting to the light the end which i» 
not covered, it would be transparent. 
If you can detect some tiny spots, it is 
not newly laid, but may be very good 
for aU ordinary purposes except boiling 
soft. If you see a large spot near the 
shell, it is bad, and should not be used 
on any account. The white of a newly- 
laid egg boiled soft is like milk ; that 
of an egg a day old, is like rice boiled 
in milk ; and tiiat of an old egg, oom> 
pact, tough, and difficult to digest, A. 
cook ought not to give eggs two or three 
days old to people who really care for 
fresh eggs, under the delusion that they 
will not find any diflierence ; for an 
amateur will find it out in a moment,, 
not only by the appearance, but also 
by the taste. 

Beef Steaks. — The cooking of steaks, 
everybody imagines they can do to per- 
fection ; but the reverse of this is the 
case, so common a dish as it is. The 
following is the method tchat we recom- 
mend : — Steaks should never be covered 
after they are laid upon a dish ; a cover 
smothers them, and thus they lose their 
best flavour. Beef-steaks shovdd be eaten 
as soon as they are cooked. The best 
pieces for steak are the sirloin and the 
rump. The top part of the round, near 
to the aitchbone, is very juicy, and by 
poundiuo' it with a mallet^ may be made 
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afi tender aa the rump. The steaks 
dhould be cut nearly an inch in thick- 
ness. It is not necessary to grease the 
gridiron before putting on the steak ; 
indeed, the flavour of the meat is much 
impaired by so doing. Prepare a brisk 
fire of coals, put your gridiron over it, 
but do not let the gridiron get hot be- 
fore you put on the steak. As soon as 
the sinews become crisped a little, turn 
the steak. Do not spill the gravy upon 
the fire. Take up the steak on a hot 
dish, then ttim the steak and replace it 
upon the gridiron. It will require ten 
minutes to scald it through and brown 
the outside. As soon as the steak is 
cooked, put it upon a dish and serve. 

Ironing. — Slurt-fronts are most con- 
veniently ironed upon a deal board about 
12 inches long aad 8 wide, covered with 
fine flannel ; to be placed between the 
back and front of the shiH after the 
back is ironed. The skirts of dressels 
also mfty be ironed in a similar manner, 
using a board as long as the skirt, 26 
inches long at one end, and 12 inches 
fit the Other. The board should be 
-<;overed wil^ a blanket^ and rest upon 
a thin bloc^ of Wood at each end, to 
keep it from creasing the skirt beneath 
it. 

Coffee aft a Disinfectant — ^Nmne- 
Tous experiments with roasted coffee 
prove that it is the most powerful 
means, not only of rendering animal 
and vegetable eifluvia innocuous, but 
of actually destroying them. A room 
in which meat in an advanced degree of 
decomposition had been kept for some 
time, was instantly deprived of all smell 
on an open cofifee-roaster being canied 
through it, eonttdning a pound of oofibe 
newly roasted. In another room, ex- 
posed to ihe effluvium occasioned by 
the clearing out of a pit in which sul- 
phuretted hydrogen and ammonia could 
be detected, the stench was rsmoved 
within half a minute, on the employ- 
ment of three ounces of fresh-roasted 
coffee, whilst the other ^>arbs of the 
house were permanently clbstced of the 
same smell by being simply traversed 
with the coffee-roaster, although the 



cleansing of the obnoxious pit contiimed 
for some hours i^terwards. The best 
mode of using the coffee as a disinfec- 
tant is to dry the raw bea,n, pound it in 
a mortar, and then roast ihe powder on 
a moderately-heated iron plate, until it 
assumes a dai^ brown tint, when it is 
fit for use. Then sprinkle it in sinks 
or cesa^ols, or lay it on a plate in the 
room which you wish to have purified. 
Coffee acid, or coffee oil, acts more rea- 
dily in minute quantities. 

Godfrey's Cordial.— This nostrum, 
once so celebrated, and still used by 
nurses to pacify infimts when showing 
evidence of pain, is compounded of the 
following ingredients : one ounce each 
of Sieeds of coriander, anise, and carra^ 
Way, and nine ounces of sassafras, sim- 
mered in six ounces of water, nntil re- 
duced to one quart. Then add sil: 
pounds of brotwn sugar or treacle, and 
boil the whole for ten minutes. When 
cold, add i^it^ee ounces of laudanum.' 
[We give the receigtf but we essmot rs- 
commend its use.] 

To Padk Glass w China.— ^Pro- 
cure some soft Sla^w or hay to pack 
them in ; and if iiiey are to be sent a 
long way, and aiw heavy^ the hay orl 
straw should be Si little damp, whidi' 
will prevent the things slipping about.! 
Let the largest and heaviest articles be' 
always put undermost in the box or 
hamper. Let there be plenty of straw, 
and pack the articles tight ; but never 
attempt to pack up glass or china which 
is of much consequence, till it has been 
seen done by some experienced person. 
The expense will be but trifling to have 
a x>erson to do it who understands itj 
and the loss may be great, if articles of 
much value ar6 packed up in an im-' 
proper manner. 

Clandestiife Conrtships.— The se- 
cret engagements between the young of 
both sexes constitute an evU wUch 
should be specially cautioned against. 
Whatsoever may be read of in romances 
about the success and happiness of se- 
cret love, rest assured that the result 
of such courtships in real life is very 
unoertittn, and too commonly dishonour- 
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tthle. However pure and sincere the 
feelings of either party may be, the 
couceaknent implies a doubt of the in- 
tegrity of one of the parties. Either 
the 'man is ashamed of the woman, or 
the woman is ashamed of the man, or 
somebody interested is ashacmed of one 
or the other of them, or they design to 
deceive a trusting parent or guardian ; 
but look at it in any way or light, the 
proceeding is disreputable. 

It may be said that it sometimes oc- 
curs that a mutual affection is formed, 
which, without any reasonable cause, 
is opposed by the parents, and which 
caainot be abrogated without violence 
to the feelings, or it may be urged that 
love is not to be overcome by mere ar- 
gument or persuasion. It rarely ha))- 
pens, however, that parents are insti- 
gated by any other motive in regulating 
the conduct of their children than that 
of an anxious desire for l^eir present 
and future happiness ; and it must be 
admitted that they are more likely to 
be better able to judge the probable te- 
aultfl of any act than youth and inex- 
perience can possibly be. It may seem 
spirited and adventurous to sacriBce 
everything for what is called *Move," 
bat the admiration and enthusiasm 
which attaches to such an act will be 
brief and transient ; the realities of life 
will gather around, and soon prove that 
reflection and judgment should be ex- 
ercised and advice listened to in regu- 
lating our behaviour and actions, and 
more especially in affairs of the heart, 
from the important influence which 
they exert over the future well-being 
of the parties concerned. 

Besides being morally wrong and un- 
justifiable, however, a clandestine court- 
ship, especially with respect to the fe- 
male, is injurious to present prospects 
and character. The young lady cotn- 
jMTomises her reputation ; for " people 
will talk," scandal will originate, and 
Bociety is prone to be censorious. The 
man, too, if not restrained by some pu- 
rity of principle, is ever ready to regard 
the lady with suspicion. H6 naturally 
thinks, that if she deceives her parent, 



she will deceive /rthers. So, young la- 
dies, have a care that, in attempting to 
deceive others, you are not yourselves 
deceived. 

What is your Daughter Thinking 
about ? — You are very careful of her 
dress ; you attend personally to its pur- 
chase and fit. You go with her to see 
that her foot is nicely booted ; and you 
give your milliner special instructions 
as to the style of her bonnets ; but do 
you ever ask yourself, " What is she 
thinking about V* Do you know any- 
thing at all of her inner life ? Many 
who are esteemed most excellent mo- 
thers are as ignorant on this all-impor- 
tant point as if they had never looked 
upon their daughters' faces. They exact 
respectful obedience ; and if the young 
ci-eature yields it, and has no need of a 
physician's immediate services, they 
consider their duty done. Alas ! whact 
a fatal mistake. These arc the mothers 
who, never having invited the confi- 
dence of those young hearts, live to see 
it bestowed anywhere and everywherb 
but in accordance with their wishes. Is 
it, can it be, enough to a mother worthy 
the name, to be satisfied that her daugh- 
ter's physical wants are cared for ? What 
of tluit yearning soul that is casting 
about, here and there, for something to 
satisfy its questionings ? When she 
fflts there by the fire, or by the window, 
musing, sit down by her, and coax her 
thoughts out of her. Cast that fatal 
dignity to the winds which has come 
between so many young creatures and 
the heart to which they should He 
nearest in these important early years. 
" Respect " ia good in its place ; but 
when it freezes up your daughter's soul- 
utterances ; when it sends her for sym- 
pathy and companionship to chance 
guides, what then ? A word, a loving, 
kmd word, at the right moment — no 
mind can over-estimate its importance. 
Remember this, when you see the sad 
wrecks of womanhood about you ; and 
amid the sweeping Waves of life's cares 
and life's pleasures, what else soever you 
n^lect, do not fail to know What your 
young daughter is thinking about. 
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Cold Fish. — By the following plan 
a good difih may be made from any kind 
of cold fish. Free the fish from all 
bone, and cut it into small pieces ; sea- 
son them with onions and parsley chop- 
ped together, and salt and pepper ; mix 
two eggs well with a tablespoonful of 
ketchup. Mix the whole together with 
the fisb^ and put it in a baking-dish with 
two or three slices of bacon over it. 
Bake before the fire in a Dutch oven. 
Serve with melted butter or oyster 
sauce. 

Bad Taste. — We \'iolate the laws of 
nature when we seek to repair the ra- 
vages of time on our complexion by 
paint ; when we substitute false hair 
for that which age has blanched or 
thinned, or conceal, by dyeing, our own 
gray hair ; when we pad our dress to 
conceal that one shoulder is higher than 
the other. To do either is not only bad 
taste, but it is a positive breach of sin- 
cerity. It is bad taste, because the 
means we have resorted to are contraiy 
to the law of nature. The application 
of paint to the skin produces an effect 
80 different from the bloom of youth 
that it can only deceive an unpractised 
eye. It is the same with the hair ; there 
is such a want of harmony between 
false hair and the face which it sur- 
rounds, especially when that face bears 
the mai'ks of age, and the colour of the 
hair denotes youth, that the effect is 
unpleasant in the extreme. Deception 
of this kind, therefore, does not answer 
the end it had in view ; it deceives no- 
body but the perpetrator of the would- 
be deceit. It is as about a senseless 
proceeding as that of the goose in the 
story, who, when pursued by the fox, 
thrust her head into the hedge, and 
thought that because she could not see 
the fox, the fox could not see her. But 
in a moral point of view, it is worse than 
silly. It ia a false proceeding to all in- 
tents and purposes. 21immerman has 
an aphorism which is applicable to the 
case—" Those who conceal their age do 
not conceal their folly." 

To Scour Boards.— Mix together 
one part of lime, three parts of common 



sand, and two parts of soft soap ; lay- a 
little of this on the scrubbing-brush. 
Afterwards rinse thoroughly, and diy 
with a clean coarse cloth. This will 
keep the boards a good colour. .It is 
also useful in keeping away vermin. 
For that purpose, early in the spring, 
bedsteads should be taken down, and 
furniture in general removed and ex- 
amined ; bed- hangings and window- 
curtains if not washed should be shaken 
and brushed ; and the joints of bed- 
steads, the backs of drawers, and, in- 
deed, every part of furniture, except 
polished mahogany, should be carefully 
cleaned with the above mixture, or with 
equal parts of soft soap and lime with- 
out any sand. In old houses, where 
there are any holes in the boards, which 
often abound with vermin, after scrub- 
bing in BB far as the brush can reach, a 
thick plaster of the above should be 
spread over the holes and covered with 
paper. When these things are timely 
attended to, and combined with general 
cleanliness, vermin may generally be 
kept away, even in crowded cities. 

Mow to Cook an Egg.— What a 
wretched thing is a badly-cooked ^g ! 
whether it be liquid as a lady's tear, or 
solid as a Somersetshire dumpling. If 
you want an egg well cooked, first try 
the plan recommended by a correppon- 
dent of the " Cottage Gardener," who 
remarks — " An egg should be scalded 
or coddled. Immerse your egg in, or, 
which is better, pour boiling water upon 
your egg. For time, proportion it to 
the size and number of your eggs, and 
the collateral accidents. If you cook 
the eggs upon the breakfast-table more 
time will be required ; but if you sta- 
tion your apparatus on a good hob^ 
where there is a fire, and so the radia- 
tion of heat is less positive, shorter 
time will suffice. The latter way is 
mine, winter and summer, and the dif- 
ferences of the surrounding circum- 
stances equalise, or nearly so, the time. 
I keep an egg underwater nine minutes ; 
two, nine and a half ; three, ten j and 
four nearly eleven minutes. The yoJk 
first owns the power of the calwic, and 
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•'will he even firmly set, while the wh it 
will be milky, or at most tremulously 
gelatinous. 

Rue. — The common rue has a strong 
ungrateful odour, and a bitter, hot, 
penetrating taste. The leaves are so 
acrid as to irritate and inflame the skin 
if they are much handled. Rue was 
often used by the ancients, who ascribed 
to it many excellent qualities. It is still 
employed in some country districts as 
a tea ; and also externally in various 
kinds of fomentations. A conserve, 
made by beating the fresh leaves with 
thrice their weight of sugar, is the most 
commodious form for using the herb in 
substances. It is a powerful astringent. 
And adapted to phlegmatic habits, or 
weak and hysterical constitutions. It 
is a very hardy shrub, and is a native 
of the south of Europe. It was intro- 
duced in England about the year 1540. 

Setting Tea-things. — Instead of 
the ever- recurring clatter and loss of 
time incidental to putting all that is 
wanting twice a day in most families 
entirely away, and getting it out again 
for breakfast and tea, the better plan is 
to set the necessary articles ready for 
the next meal, immediately after wash- 
ing them up from the former. Of course 
this necessitates the consecration of the 
tray to cups and saucers, &c., and thus 
make it advisable to find or provide a 
shelf wide enough to hold it. But in 
materially hastening the operations of 
** bringing tea " fourteen times in every 
week, it would be worth some contriv- 
\ace for its comfortable accomplishment 
*D. all houses. It might be a curious 
test of the comparative prevalence of 
what is by courtesy termed " common 
sense," to ascertain how many indivi- 
duals in the different classes of mistres- 
ses and servants, in their endeavour to 
carry out the above method, would na- 
tvraMy wash the tray Jirst, and how 
many would begin with the cups and 
saucers ! 

German Paste. — An excellent food 
for birds, much better than what is 
generally sold under this name, may be 
made as follows : — ^Take four fresh eggs 



and boil very hard, a quarter of a pound 
of white pease meal, and about a table- 
spoonful of good salad oil ; if the least 
rancid it will not do. The eggs must 
be grated down very fine, and mixed 
with the meal and olive oil. The whole 
is then passed through a tin colander, 
to form it into grains, like small shot ; 
then placed in a frying-pan, set over a 
gentle fire, and gradually stirred wirh a 
broad knife, till it be partially wasted 
and dried, the test of which will be its 
fine yellowish brown colour. 

Shopping. — Ladies should always 
bear in mind that a shop is a public 
resort ; that they are speaking before, 
and often to, strangers — ^and therefore 
a certain degree of reserve should be 
observed in all they do or say. Never 
carry on any conversation with your 
companions on topics that have nothing 
to do with your shopping, and do not 
speak or laugh aloud, but despateh youi 
business in a polite and quiet manner, 
equally removed from haughtiness and 
familiarity. Sometimes, in pressing 
you to buy their goods, young shop- 
keepers will become too talkative and 
familiar. Silence and seriousness are 
the best checks to this ; and it should 
always be met with calm self-possession. 
If you have good manners you will very 
rarely meet with impertinence or rude- 
ness. When ladies complain of being 
frequently annoyed in any such way, it 
is a sure sign that their own deportment 
is faulty. Self-possession and self-reli- 
ance are the result of a well-disciplined 
mind and cultivated manners, and a 
person possessed of them will always 
be equal to the occasion : their looks 
alone are sufficient to repress inso 
lence. 

Cold Food for Infants. — Our best 
authorities direct that the cow^s milk 
should be given to the child at the same 
temperature as that of the mother's 
milk — 90 to 95 degrees Fahrenheit — • 
and, when great accuracy is required, a- 
thermometer employed. On reflection, 
it is obvious that these instructions can 
never be carried out so that the little 
one will take- all its food at the same 
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temperature ; for during a meal the 
bottle becomes cold, and there may fre- 
quently be considerable difference of 
temperature between the first and the 
last milk imbibed by the infant. It is 
uimeceseary to state that very little will 
upset the feeble powecs of the digestiye 
organs in the early days of in&mtile 
life ; and this difference in the tempe- 
rature of the food, I am disposed to be- 
lieve, is one of the causes of gastric and 
intestinil disordo* which we so often 
have to deal with among inf aatfi lMX>ught 
up by hand. Instead of giving warm 
milk, I have adopted the plan of giving 
cold mUk entirely — ordering the babe's 
bottle to be kept standing in iced water 
in the summer, and iu a cold place in 
winter. This method I have found, 
from practical experience, to answer re- 
markably well. If there is any tendency 
to diarrhoea, I recommend the milk to 
be heated to 212 deg. Fahr., and after- 
wards allowed to get quite cold before 
being used. In private practice, I am 
of opinion that bottle-fed infants gene- 
rally have their food given them too 
warm. They soon like it even better 
than warm food, and during the teeth- 
ing period cold milk seems especially 
agieeable to the inflamed gums of the 
little sufferers. 

The above plan for the preparation 
of food for infanta is certainly worthy 
of trial. We all know the difficulty of 
having artificial food properly prepared, 
notwithstanding minute directions are 
given concerning it and the importance 
of keeping the uurse-bottle scrupulously 
clean. Many devices are resorted to by 
those who have the care of infants to 
avoid the trouble of freshly preparing 
the food every time it is wanted, and 
the temptation is great, particularly at 
night, to have in readiness a quantity 
sufficient for several meals. As a con- 
sequence come the various disturbances 
to the system resulting from the inges- 
tion of food which is often sour before 
it is taken. If it can be given cold 
without detriment to the child, t^ere* 
swms to be no good reason why the diet 
ilkQuld aot always be freflh. 



To Pack FruiL — ^Nothing requires 
so much care as to pack fruit for pre- 
sents, &c. It is generally done in bas- 
kets ; but this d^uld not be, as they 
are often placed among heavy articles, 
and the fruity of course, will become 
bruised and spoiled. Strong deal boxes 
have been recommended in lieu of the 
baskets ; the size of the box, of course, 
to vary with the quantity of fruit to be 
arranged for. Follow this plan in pad^ - 
ing : — Put a lay^ of dry moss at the 
bottom of the box, then some fruit, 
then another lay^ of moss, and so on, 
alternately moss and fruit until the box 
is so full that the fruit csmnot be ex- 
posed to friction. 

Then make a layer of moss and dry 
grass, mix well, and place in the bot- 
tom of the box ; pack iu melons tight 
between all the rows, and also between 
the melons in the same row, till the 
layer is finished ; let the fruit be nearly 
of a size as possible, and fill up any 
interstices that may happen with grass 
and moss. 

When the melpns are provided for, 
put a layer of moss and grass over them, 
upon which place the tin box with the 
currants, packing it well all round with 
grass to prevent Motion, then place a 
layer of moss over the box, and paxik 
the pears firmly on that layer, similar 
to the melons, and the same way with 
the plums, nectarines, and peaphes, and 
last of all, the grapes, filling up the said 
box with moss and grass, that the lid 
may shut down so tight as to prevent 
a^y friction among the fruit. 

Locks and two keys should be pro- 
vided to each box, so that the persons 
who pack and unpack should have a key. 
In returning the box the moss and grass 
should always be sent back, which) with 
a little addition, will sen^e the. whole 
season, bein^ well aired and shaken up 
after each journey. The box should 
be corded firmly, as well as locked. 
Fruit thus packed may be safely sent to 
any distance, when it would arrive 
fresh and spund. 

Head-Dressea^ — ^For in-door wear 
we Qpuld wish moie headrdreasos w^xi 
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m vogue. Hair unornamented, when 
plentiful, and when ppeUily ari^anged, 
is always beautiful, oioo^rse ; l^ut there 
are so many cases where, from the hair 
not being of a very fine colour, or the 
complexion being pale or imperfect, 
Bome decoration of the head would be a 
vast improvement. The simple ribbon 
or snood that many young girls wear, 
simply passed around Uie hair and tied, 
is an extremely good and pretty fashion, 
and, when the colour is well chosen, 
often makes a bad coarse brown appeal* 
richer, and the face clearer. The net, 
in vogue some years ago, may be a very 
beautiful ornament. A gold net, or one 
netted in colours and beads, especially 
light blue, is very pretty and appro- 
priate, but the hair requires to be taste- 
fully arranged beneath it. The slovenly 
habit of just brushing the hair into 
a tail, and then passing a net over it, so 
that the net hangs down long and only 
half-filled, will never do : no hair is 
sufficiently abundant to fill out a net 
well without some care in arrangement : 
at the same time hard and ill -disguised 
padding is 6q[ually out of place. The 
hair usually requires to be waved, and 
then gathered np broadly and shortly 
— the meshes of the net being suffi- 
ciently wide to show the colour of the 
hair within it. 

It is a pity that caps are so entirely 
forgotten by young people. 

Caps seem to be considered only fit 
for servants aud great-grandmothers. 
Even middle-aged ladies fancy that, by 
assuming a cap, they are renouncing 
youth ; whereas, by continuing to ex- 
pose the bald patch on their heeds, and 
the increasing thinness of their looks, 
they imagine they still retain it. This 
is a terrible mistake. The bad taste 
which does not scrupulovisly conceal 
such a misfortune as a bald patch can- 
not be too severely condemned ; at the 
same time there is no reason why any- 
thing so becoming, so coquettish, and so 
cleanly as some sort of cap, should not 
be adopted by the young. Fifty years 
ago, or even thirty, girls were never seen 
\atIiout a cap in the momjng, and ver^ 



pretty they looked, with the transparent 
halo around their rosy face«, and a blue 
ribbon to crown it. 

The modem mania for showing off the 
whole of the hair in season and out of 
season, in the street and in the house, 
is of quite recent date, and has many 
demerits ; and as the greater part of our 
mighty plaits are false, they are not 
such a " glory " after all. For full dress, 
hair-powder is one of the most surpris- 
ingly boooiiung fashions ever invented 
by a crafty woman to beautify herr:elf, 
and aoly uncleanly when the powder 
is of a £nd that clots, and is seldom or 
never brii^hed out. The powder used 
in the last century with such disagreeable 
results, was a kind of meal, very unfit for 
our purpose ; modem hair-powders aro 
quite different. Powder is a most appro- 
priate and beautiful ornament. The 
"bends" of silk, metal, &c., worn in 
the middle ages across the head, in imi- 
tation of the circlets of gold termed 
bindcBf among the Normans, are very 
pretty, and have been adopted among 
some of the ladies who admire a pre- 
Raphaelite style of dress. But, beyond 
all head-dresses, real flowers are the 
most perfect and the least appreciated. 
Th^r price (in towns) and their fragi- 
lity are a hindrance to many who love 
th^n ; but Vhy, when they are both 
loved, «^d within one's means, are they 
only used at little quiet parties ; while 
for a formal party, or a large ball, they 
are condemned in favour of a hideous 
stiff wreath of artificial ones, gummed 
and wired into the most unnatural di- 
rections ? It has often made us angry 
to hear it said, *^ Oh yes, a camellia or a 
rose in the hair is very pretty to wear 
at home, but it would not be proper for 
a good party !" People who say thi-:^ 
are unworthy ever to see or to touch 
real flowers. 

Almond Idng: ^Of Bride Cakes. — 
The wlutes of six eggs, a pound and. a 
half of double refined sugar, and one 
pound of Jordan almonds blanched and 
pounded with a little rose water, mix 
together, and whisk it for an hour, lay 
it over the cake, and pot it in the oven. 
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HodellinK and Making P^>er 
Flowers.^rhisartiiio elegaat, clean, 
nnd delicate, that the most reSced lad; 
need not scruple to practise it ; it re- 
quired nnl J to exsmiDe Flora's gifta with 
eiactneBo, nnd delicacy in baudling the 
tnntcrialB, to bring it to perfection. 

The following iaBtructions will be 
found ruSldent for tbe modelling a 
Fomegranate and Biirige'a Kose Cam- 

Thb Poheoranate, — This is a beau- 
tiful flaner to model, and is of a bril- 
liaiit Mai let, of a peculiar tint, and will 



amply repay the pupil for the care be 
stowed in nuiking it. There ia another 
beautiful and delicate variety of thia 
flower, which is white, much more 
crimped at tbe edges, and most richly 
marked with scarlet ; it ia rather 
scarce in this country, but an elegant 
flower for a vase. Thia flower re- 
quires but two patterns for the petals, 
and about 35 tu 40 form a Sower— 20 
of No 1, and 16 of Nu. 2. Place tbe 
petals No. 1 on a piece of crape, fold 
tbem in two, and crimp between the 
fingen and thumb the upper part ol 
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the petals. Fold them together length- 
waj», and bring the upper edRes for- 
ward. Proceed in the Bame way with 
peUla Ho. 2. Then take a piece ' 
middling-sized wire, bend the end 
little, and roll round it some paper 
the ahnpe and size ol a pluQi-atone, ai 
cover .with some ecarlet paper ; after 
which, Gi the petals No. 1 with 



and Bilk ii 



if llire. 






fives together. Theo proceed with pe- 
tals No. 2 in like manner ; alter which 
a the calyx (which may be pur- 



preparing the thickest wire by 
it with reddish brown paper for the 
stem, io imitation of bark (or woody 
btalka) ; then cut the stalk uf your 
Qower about an inch lung, just sufHcient 
to uttach it to the stem. This flower 
grows in trusts of tbiee nnd four 
gether, with 



r three buds shove 



them (which may also b« o Msw if 
ready prepared), and which wiu prt 
great effect to its appeartuiee, 

BumcE'a Rose CiMPioN. — This tpB- 
"■"" "' " " ~ beautiful scarttt, aoA 



model. 



It is a 



herbaceous perninb^ -my 

pretty aod ornamental, and diB|iti}>iM. 
rich scarlet flowers in the WMtk at 
July. This flower is peeuliw^ gp*tr- 

'"' ount of its laneeolat* leavts - 

has beea eeletted as s gMxIi 
flower for grouping. This flavtr re- 
one i^attern fur Iha fttak^ 
namely, to thow the aiie, >bA Ku ttc 
"*" number. You mutt avoid eutting- 
?ry petal alike, but Tarj them more- 
less (as seen in the wtoFe ffoner at 
the engraving). After havhig ett* tie- 
petals iu bright (carlet paper, fam be- 
on tbem, as seen in difgrana, nitlk 
mixed of carmine and in£|^, >ad 
placed on with a fiiiesabte brwAw Cbk 
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■tmctloD : Take a piece of wbita paper: pfF"^ ■"^ icrew tba base nnind 
ab-Tut an inch square, and roll round the wire and tie with mne silk ; then 
th? end of a smooth peoholder fo ax tol cut Gtc umtll gnen IcaTei, as Eeeo in 
linn 1 tabe, taking care to cement the | diagram, for tbie caljx, which cement 
■edge i then take the petals cne bj coe, round ; nil tone gieen paper round 
'touching the base with a little cement, I the ttalk, and the flower ii Giusbed. 



«Dd fli bb«m carefuUjr and repilarly 
•round the tube ; theu take tbe sta- 
IMIM, tha knotf at the ends 'o( wbicb 
must be blue ; fix them M tbe end of 
• uiddlins-siud wire about Srs inclies 
Jaw, «>Kl paas it throufih the tube juet 



(Bocks with fuller instructions than 
ouc i^pace admits of oui giving, bl well 
as tbe few and ineipensivB tools and 
materials Decessary forlheduepertorm- 
BDCe of this art, ma; be obtained from 
Barnard and Bod, 339, Oxford Street. 
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Culture of Hollyhocks.--Tlie hol- 
lyhock is not so generally grown as its 
decorative qualities entitle it to be, says 
a correspondent in the Gardener. When 
grown amongst shrubs in situations 
moderately sheltered, few plants pro- 
duce a finer floral display during the 
autumn months. The gi-eat drawback 
to its cultivation is the liability of the 
plants to get broken with the winds ; 
but if secured v/hen 1 S inches high to 
suitable stakes, this objection is at once 
got over. At planting time give each 
plant a few spadefuls of rotten manure, 
and if possible a little fresh soil ; press 
the earth firmly round the plants ; and 
if the ground is dry, give a good water- 
ing. In due time, st^e each plant, and 
as the stems advance in growth, secure 
them thereto with strong ties of mat* 
ting. If the above simple hints are at- 
tended to, the result in most instances 
will be satisfactory. 

When Holyhocks are grown for exhi> 
bition, they must have a plot of ground 
devoted to themselves ; Idt the situation 
be as sheltered as possible, but never 
near to anything that would in the least 
obstruct the noonday sun or a free dr- 
culation of air. To produce spikes such 
as are seen at some of our horticultural 
shows requires a rich soil. To secure 
this^ let the ground be trenched in au- 
tumn, adding, as the work proceeds, a 
liberal supply of good manure. When 
the trencMng is complete, give the sur- 
face a dressing two or three inches thick 
of the best manure procurable ; the 
winter rains will wash the best parts of 
it into the boU, and when planting-time 
comes, a slight forking is all that is re- 
quired to make the bed in readiness to 
receive the plants. The plants should 
not be put out until all danger from 
severe froet is passed, say the end of 
March or the b^;inning of April. Let 
the plants stand three feet apart in the 
lines, and five feet from line to line.*" 

When finished planting, if the ground 
is moderately dry (which it should be, 
as ii is a bad plan to plant when the 
soil is over- wet), make the surface rather 
ttnn hj giving the whole a gentle tread- 



ing with the feet. Place at onee ofer 
each plant some spruce or other evex« 
green branches, as a protection against 
frost and cutting winds ; as, if they get 
frozen to any extent, the spikes are 
never so fine. As soon as all danger 
from frost is past, remove the protection, 
examine each plant, and see that all are 
firm in the soU. 

Let only one stem rise from a plant, 
and nip all laterals as they appear. 

Never allow the plants to suffer for 
want of water ; and as soon as flower- 
buds are formed, mulch the beds with 
rotten manure. I prefer this to giving 
manure water, as the latter, unless ap- 
plied with judgment, has a tendency to 
make the plants grow by fits and starts, 
thereby causing irregularity in the build 
of the spikes, a fault which neither 
length of spike nor size of blooms wUI 
compensate for. In most instances, two 
flower-buds will start from the axil of 
each leaf ; nip out the smaller of the 
two ; and in any case of crowding thin 
to the requisite number. During the 
three weeks preceding the show, the 
spikes must be protected from rain and 
strong sun. This, in the case of the 
hollyhock, is not so readily accompUshed, 
but it' is necessary to the production of 
clean spikes ; and the cultivator must 
not neglecty as by doing so he will de- 
stroy his chance of attaining the end in 
view. 

Culture of the Chinese Primrose. 
— ^The large purple and white-fringed 
varieties of last season being a great im- 
provement both in size and colour, will 
now more generally commend this 
favourite flower to the notice of the 
pubUc. About the middle of March 
the seeds are sown in a pan of light rich 
soil, in gentle heat, in a cucumber frame, 
or in any other warm place, and when 
plants have obtained their rough leaf, 
to be removed to the greenhouse, and 
placed on a shelf or trellis as near the 
glass as possible, to give them strength 
and dwarfness.^ When fit, they are potted 
offsinglyinto small 6o-sized pots. About 
the end of May they are shifted into 
large 6o-8ized pots, using compost cl 
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equal portions of turfy leaf-mould, peat, 
and silver-sand well mixed together in a 
rough state ; the drainage must be care- 
fully looked to, or most probably, if not 
well drained, many of the plants will 
damp oflf and others grow weakly. They 
are to be placed again in the greenhouse 
near the glass, and to have plenty of 
air and room. About the beginning of 
July, when the plants will have filled 
their pots with roots, they are shifted 
into 48-sized pots, in the same sort of 
compost as before, with the addition of 
a little decomposed cow-dung, and if 
any blooms appear, they are pinched off. 
About the middle of August they are 
shifted in 32-sized pots, in a compost of 
two-thirds charred tui-f, one-third rot- 
ten cow-dung and silver- sand. When 
large specimens are required, they are 
shifted into 24-sized pots, the soil to be 
made quite firm around the roots, and 
then to be removed to a shady situation 
in the open ground until, if the weather 
is favourable, the first or second week 
in October, when the best-fringed and 
coloured flowers are chosen, and re- 
moved to shelter under glass, where air 
con be freely admitted to them in fine 
weather. By such treatment they will 
bloom freely from November to May. 

Ventilation is required in all apart- 
ments, but especially in those we sleep 
in. Various methods have been used 
for this purpose, the most useful of 
which is that of Dr. Amott, which con- 
sists in making an aperture opening into 
the chimney, as near to the ceiling as 
possible. 

The chief points requiring attention 
in ventilating rooms or houses consist : 
1, Of having an inlet for fresh air, and 
an outlet for vitiated air. 2. The air ad- 
mitted should be as pure as possible, 
free from local vitiations, such as drains, 
smoke, &c. 3. When air is admitted 
into an apartment it should be at the 
lowest part, arid the aggregate area of 
admission should be twice as great as 
that of the outlet. 

Where gas or oil is consumed for 
lighting a room a large amount of car- 1 
6onic acid and water is generated, and I 



this takes place in ev.ry room where wtb 
have even candles. Now, the reason i& 
this : the hydrogen of the gas, or oil, or 
tallow unites witii the oxygen of the air, 
taking eight measures of oxygen to one 
of itself, to form nine measures of water, 
which is deposited on the windows and 
walls if provision is not made for its 
escape ; then the carbon unites with a 
portion of the oxygen to form carbonic 
acid gas. 

Each room should have a fireplace, and 
particularly bedrooms, and when ther» 
is not one, some other means of venti- 
lation should be contrived, such^ as in- 
serting a revolving ventilator in the 
upper part of the room, over the duor. 
Such a contrivance can be procured and 
fixed for about sixpence or ninepence, 
and when the upper sash of the window 
is let down for about an inch, the room 
will be rendered quite sweet and whole- 
some. 

Whenever persons have left a room 
in which they have sat for some time, 
the window should be opened and the 
door set ajar ; the same plan should be 
pursued with bedrooms. Many persons 
sleep with their wind<^vs a little open, 
and the plan is not objectionable, except 
in damp weather. In high houses it is 
advisable to light the staircase by a sky- 
light hung in the centre, so that it will 
serve for the purpose of ventilation as 
well. 

Dr. Danjrin, while addressing an au- 
dience of mechanics at Derby, some years 
ago said : " By your exertions you pro 
cure for yourselves and families the neces- 
saries of life ; but if you lose your health, 
that power of being of use to them must 
cease. I fear some of you do not under- 
stand how health is to be maintained in 
vigour. This, then, depends upon your 
breathing uncontaminated air ; for the 
purity of the air becomes destroyed 
where many are collected together, efflu- 
via from the body corrupts il. Keep 
open, then, the windows of your work- 
shops, and as soon as you rise in the 
morning, open all the windows of your 
bedrooms. Inattention to this lid^vlce, 
be assured, will bring disease On your- 
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«»lveB and families. Let me again re- 
peat my serious advice — open your mn- 
•■daws to let in the fresh air, at least once 
in the day. Remember what I say ; I 
3peak now without a fee, and can have 
no other interest but your good in this 
myadvice." 

Palpitation of the Heart. — This is 
tK>metimes in the heart or its great ves- 
43ela, or in all — ^a remedy for which it is 
.scarcely in the power of medicine to 
offer, although temperate Uving (avoid- 
ing the excitement of violent exercise or 
sph'ituous liquors) and wholesome air, 
may so far palliate, as to give a chance 
•to the diseased parts, if not to recover 
^heir tone, at least to become no worse. 

But the disease known by "palpitation 
of the heart," vulgarly called " a beat- 
ing about the heart," arises far more 
.frequently from a debilitated state of 
the nerves, and a vitiated state of the 
digestive organs. The heart is a muscle, 
-and, like others, is itself liable to nervous 
tremours. This disease is a frequent 
-attendant on females and those young 
men who indulge in excesses. To re- 
jnove iiy the patient cannot expect that 
physic will be competent, although it 
ivill most materially assist. All excesses 
must be left off, and habits of health 
adopted ; nouridiing diet, a small por- 
tion of wine, early rising, cold bathing, 
^ntle exercise, and air. 

The Human Temperaments. — 
We quote from Mrs. Shimmelpennick, 
that there are four temperaments ': cho- 
leric and sanguine, active; phlegmatic 
and melancholic, passive; sanguine is 
characterised by activity ; choleric by 
force ; phlegmatic by inertness ; melan- 
cholic by sensibility. In sanguine and 
choleric the outline is convex ; phleg- 
matic and melancholic outline with con- 
cavities. 

Sanguine. — Convexities united by 
angles ; features, salient ; complexion, 
pink ; hair, red and crisped ; light of 
«yeS) sparkling ; colour, blue ; voice, 
sWp ; movements, agile and with elas- 
ticity ; attitudes, with spring, bird like, 
«oiwrtant in motion. 

•Choleric. — The manner strongly de- 



lined ; complexion, bilious ; eyes, dark ; 
light of the eyes, flashing ; nostrils, wel\ 
pronounced ; hair, black and curled 
strongly ; gestures, violent ; voice, deep 
and harsh ; shaggy eyebrows; the mouth 
closes deter minately : jaw-bone marked 
forcibly. 

Phlegmatic. — The body bears a large 
proportion to the limbs, aud the plane 
of the face to the features ; complexion, 
sodden ; features, sunk, not well formed; 
hair, hempen and lank ; eyes, open, dull, 
grey in colour ; eyebrows, an unmean- 
ing arch ; cheeks, pendulous ; lips, thick, 
v.'ithout coarse expression ; voice, unin- 
flected and deep ; attitude, without gesti- 
culation ; light of the eyes, tranquil. 

Melancholic. — Features in a concave 
basis ; cheekbone, fiat, without muscu- 
lar constriction ; white manifest under 
the iris of the eye ; hair, lank, dark in 
colour ; voice, unsubstantial, suEceptible 
of modulation ; chest falls in ; limbs 
long in proportion to their figure ; light 
of the eyes, sparkling ; attitude, pensive. 

The eanguine will be an entertaining 
companion, not deep. 

The choleric a brave champion not 
tender. 

The melancholic, a warmly- attached 
friend. 

The phlegihatic, ballast, rest. 

It is always desirable there should be 
an active and passive temperament. The 
character is likely to be poor without 
this union. If there are only the two 
passive temperaments the character is 
without spring, and little able to help 
itself. If the two active, there is little 
quiet or rest between the violence of the 
choleric and the restlessness of the san- 
guine. The finest characters generally 
possess all four temperaments. 

Economy of Joints. — There is a 
great difference in the economy of cer- 
tain joints of meat. A leg of mutton, 
in our opinion, is by far the most eco- 
nomical, while a boiled neck of mutton 
is the most extravagant. It may be 
useful for the young housekeeper to 
know that a roast leg of mutton weigh- 
ing 101b. ought to make from fifteen to 
eighteen dinners ; a piece of boiling 
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lieef will yield the same ; but roasting 
beef is more extravagant— the bone in 
a piece of the ribs or sirloin weighs so 
much. We are convinced, as a rule, 
we do not make as much soup in our 
liouseholds as we ought to do. All the 
bones should be saved and stewed for 
hours. The liquor in which beef, mut- 
ton, and even bacon, is boiled, should 
be kept to make stock for soup ; with 
an addition now and then of part of a 
jihin of beef, or a shilling's worth of 
bones from the butcher, you can nearly 
always have soup for the late dinner 
where there is a family of eight or ten. 
The cook should be ordered to preserve 
all the dripping, which should be clari- 
fied before it is set aside, taking care 
always to keep the beef dripping sepa- 
rate from the rest, as it can be used for 
making pastry. 

Lobsfters. — ^These shell-fish are nei- 
ther wholesome nor digestible, but they 
have a curious history. Their claws 
are something more than lines of beauty, 
or to be associated with mere delicious 
pickings. Like our metropolitan post- 
men, they change their coat, and put on 
a new one once a year, and previous to 
laying aside the old one it appears sick, 
languid, and restless. Whether these 
are a lobster's manifestations of joy, sor- 
row, or pride, we cannot tell, but such 
they really are, and it mounts its new 
coat in a few days. During the change 
of its habUiments it seeks a very lonely 
spqtjlest the temptation of its uncovered 
akin should tempt its brethren to devour 
it in its defenceless condition. " It is 
hard, however, to conceive," observes 
Travis, " how lobsters, in casting their 
shells, are able to draw the flesh of their 
large claws out, leaving the shell entire 
and attached to their body, in which 
state they are constantly found." Fish- 
ermen state that the lobster pines be- 
fore casting its shell, till the flesh of its 
large claw is no thicker than a goose- 
quill, a circumstance which enables 
them, to draw its parts through the 
joints and narrow passages near the 
trunk. The new shell, as at first, quite 
membraneous, but, by degrees, becomes 



hardened. The lobster only grows 
while the shell is in this soft state. 

Names. — ^A great point is, not to 
give your children such high-sounding 
names as may in after life make them 
appear ludicrous in the eyes of the world 
when pursuing an ordinary or common 
occupation. For example, we know a> 
lady who had in her girlhood been an 
inveterate reader of novels and plays,, 
from which she had gathered all the 
long-winded, high-sounding, and chival- 
rous names which are usually found to 
belong to the heroes and heroines of 
such productions. These she unhesita- 
tingly appropriated and treasured in her 
memory till the happy time would arrive 
when she should have an opportunity of 
conferring some of them upon her own 
offspring. Accordingly this period did 
arrive, but the novel and play-reading 
lady had united herself to a butcher^ 
and she came to stand in the public 
market selling the meat which her hus- 
band had slaughtered. She had a lax^e 
family, and these she had designated, 
to the great horror of her husband, after 
the Orlandos, Di^ias, Desdemonas, and 
the like. This being the case, on a busy 
day, she might be heard crying at her 
stall from the one end of the market 
alley to the other, " Orlando, Roderigo, 
Alexander Smith, fetch the cleaver ?' — 
Than this, nothing could be more absurd. 
Custom had f amSiarized it to the ears 
of the surrounding butchers, but the 
auricular organs of a stranger must have 
been singularly tickled by hearing such 
an assemblage of dignified a{^lkUiions 
being employed in so common an occu- 
pation. It is perfectly true that Plato 
recommended it to parents to give happy 
names to their children, and that Pytha- 
goras taught that the minds, actions, 
and successes of men, were according to 
their names, genius, and fate ; but such 
a doctrine is wholly untenable by any 
rational system of philosophy. 

To Cleanse Argaad Lamps* — 
The management of a table lamp of any 
kiud is rather a difficult business, and 
one which the mistress should consider 
as her dutv, for servants are not to be 
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eUtrGBfted with it. Great care ahould 
be taken in the purchase to obtain one 
It'om a maker of known reputation, for 
the cheap ones, particularly those picked 
up at broken* shopsy are always out of 
repair. 

The principal of the Aigand lamp (so 
named after its inventor, a Frenchman) 
is, that a free current of air should be 
drawn through the centre of the flame, 
and to ensure this, it is necessary to 
clean the lamp frequently, and remove 
any dust or impurities from the oil or 
charooal of the wick, which collects the 
small holes in the rim, through which 
ihe cold air is drawn. If the lamp is 
used every night it should be cleaned 
daily. The methodical mode is this : — 

Kemove the shade carefully before 
you soil your hands with the oil. Pro- 
vide a bottle of warm water (a little 
above blood heat),and in this flret wash 
the glass chimney, then pour the oil 
from the fountain, and remove any sedi- 
ment from about the brass work. Screw 
up the wick, and if it is not long enough 
for the time it may probably be requiml 
to bom, replace it with a fresh one by 
means of the stick. Having washed sil 
the brass work, wipe the parts carefully, 
screw eveiything in its former position, 
and take care in replacing the wick that 
the small notch at the side of the brass 
enters the groove which is sank to re- 
ceive it ; turn it up jand down once or 
twice to make sure that it works freely ; 
then prime it (that is, singe the top), re- 
place the fountain (filled with oil), chim- 
ney and shade ; the lamp is now ready 
for nse. 

Purchase the best oil — the inferior 
qualities emit an offensive smell, and 
produce so much sediment that the 
delicate works of the lamps are quickly 
clogged, and the current of air impeded, 
which causes it to bum dimly. 

Occasionally it is necessary to wash 
the shade^ which should be done in clean 
lukewarm water, with the admixture of 
a little soda, which removes all stains, 
and does not injure the appearance of the 
ground glass. The glass chimneys will 
sometimes crack with the heat, partkni- 



larly in frosty weather. This nunr b& 
prevented by scoring a small ootclL ia 
the glass at top and bottom. 

Best means of Safety during^ a. 
Thunder and Lightnii^ Stonn. — 
The best means of safety in a thunder- 
storm would be to maintain the hori- 
zontal rather than the upright position ;. 
to avoid the contact of metallic substan- 
ces. If out of doors, not to take shelter- 
under trees, which are equally good con- 
ductors of the electric fluid with animal" 
bodies ; to keep the clothes diy ; anct 
to retire into a vaulted cellar, if under 
the domestic roof, where no conductor 
is attached to the building ; or to keep- 
in the middle of a room with a boarded 
floor ; or, which is better, to lie dowxk 
on a feather bed. The covering of a look- 
ing-glass during a storm can add no^ 
safety to the house or room. It prevents 
it reflecting the light given out by the 
electric discharge, but the covering can. 
produce no other effect. Lightning can 
only produce an effect upon the human 
body when it is the object through which 
the fluid passes to the earth, llius it is 
dangerous to stand or sit against a wall^ 
because the body is a better conductor 
than the substance of the wall, and the 
electric fluid would therefore pass fronk^ 
the wall through the body, and so to- 
the earth. If &.e wall was of iron — the 
iron being the better conductor — ^no 
such accident would occur. Houses with 
lead coverings aud metal spouts running^ 
to the earth are less dangerous than thos& 
covered with tiles or slates, with w;oodex» 
spouts. On a wide and open heath>. 
where no house shelter can be obtained,. 
the safest plan in case of alarm is to lie^ 
down flat upon the earth. 

Vulgarities. — ^We often have inward 
promptings of the vulgarity of our ac- 
tions ; there is a sort of instinctive pro- 
priety in all of us, and whenever w& 
heed these monitions from within, we 
are almost pretty sure to be in the right. 
If you have a doubt at any time of th& 
propriety of an action, let instinct guide^ 
you, and you are safe. I have observed 
that it is very common for persons, 'to 
talk very loud when in conversation with 
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I, 88 if increase of noise would 
ccmpensate for difficulties of mutual un- 
derstanding. In omnibuB and railway 
•CravelUng there is a good deal of bawl- 
ing;, treading on toes, thrusting of elbows 
into Sides, crushing, crowding, and run 
a'm^ to and fro. In the midst of all this 
confusion the gentleman, punctual to 
•time, walks with ease to his place, takes 
'hh seat without hurry or noise, and, in 
^c^iir'mg his own comfort, regards the 
-comfort of others by a spirit of concilia- 
ting accommodation. The other day, 
iwhile riding in an omnibus, I was much 
;a7inoyed, as were others of the passen- 
;fj*r8, by two females (I regret I cannot 
-fTJj ladies), who sat with heads protru- 
•diog from the windows, shouting and 
^nssing pleasantries to some acquaintance 
-on the pathway. Rudeness of any kind 
•<ni such occasions causes annoyance to 
4iSl who witness it. 

Avoid all boastings and exaggerations, 

backbiting, abuse, and evil speaking ; 

oAzng phrases and oaths in conversation ; 

<lepreciate no man's qualities, and accept 

'Siospitalities of the humblest kind in a 

liKirty and appreciative manner ; avoid 

t^vviag offence, and if you do offend, have 

f&e manliness to apologise ; infuse as 

Jiinch elegance as possible into your 

thoughts as well as your actions ; and 

.4Eiyou avoid vulgarities you will increase 

Xhs enjoyment of life, and grow in the 

jrB.3pBct of others. 

The Hair of the Head.— In the 
5th verse of the 6th chapter of Num- 
bers, we find permission given to man 
^r the hair to grow long, in the follow- 
ing words, ** and shall let the locks of 
die hah of his head grow." This alludes 
t > A custom among the Nazarites and 
f'^nrians, to allow the hair to grow until 
the completion of a vow ; and then, 
wfieii the term of the vow expired, they 
fih.\ved ttie head, or, as it afterwards 
juejitions in the 18th verse of the same 
'Chapter, they took " the hair of the head 
and put it in the fire, which is under 
iht iwcrifice." 

It was a very ancient custom among 
tUe heathen nations to consecrate to the 
igods tAio hair when cut off, as well as 



when growing on the ^ head. The faair 
was sometimes consumed on the altar, 
sometimes deposited in the temples, and 
often suspended upon trees. A famous 
instance of the consecration of the hair 
is that of Berenice, the consort of Pto- 
lemy Eueigetes. SVhen the king went 
on his expedition to Syria, she was an- 
xious for his safety, and made a vow to 
consecrate her hair, which was much ad- 
mired for its fineness and beauty, to 
Venus, if he returned safe. He did re- 
turn safe ; and she offered her hair in 
t^e temple at Cyprus. This consecrated 
hair, being afterwards missing, was fa- 
bled to have become a constellation in 
the heavens, which constellation is colled 
CoTna Berenices {the head of Berenice), 
to this day. Another remarkable in- 
stance is that of Nero, who according to 
Suetonius, cut off his first beard, put it 
in a casket of gold set with jewels, and 
consecrated it to Jupiter Capitolinus. 
In fact, the hair of the head and beard 
has been held, more or less, in a sort of 
mystical respect in most nations. It 
may be traced in our own country, per- 
haps, in the reputed use of the human 
hair in spells and incantations. To this 
day, the Arabs and other Orientals, treat 
the hair which falls or is taken from 
them, with a degree of care which indi- 
cates the superstitious feelings which 
they connect with it. They bury it very 
carefully, that no one may see it, or em- 
ploy it to their prejudice." 

From the passage in Numbers, it is 
therefore evident that the hair was worn 
long by men earlier than B. c. 1490. In 
the year B. c. 1027, we also find that 
Absalom, the king's son, wore his hair 
very long ; and that " when he polled 
his head (for it was at every year's end 
that he polled it, because the hair was 
heavy on him, therefore he polled it), 
he weighed the hair of his head at two 
hundred shekels after the king's weight." 
(2 Samuel xiv. 26). There cannot be a 
doubt that Absalom wore his hair un- 
usually long, because we afterwards 
find (2 Samuel xviii. 9), that as he was 
riding a mule, and passing under the 
thick boughs of an oak, that his h^ad 
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caught hold of the oak, and he was 
taken up between the heavens and the 
earth ; and the mule that was under 
him went away." When we remember 
that it was the custom at that time to 
unoint the head with ointments, and 
then to sprinkle the hair with gold-dust, 
so that it might look handsome, we may 
almost account for the great weight of 
Absalom's hair ; and in this we are some- 
what assisted by the passage " after the 
king's weight," which refers to the les- 
ser shekel in use among the Hebrews at 
that time. The suspension of Absalom 
by his hair is a very remarkable proof of 
the extraordinary strength of the human 
hair, and calculating at the rate of 10 
grains as the weight sustained by every 
hair, and the number of hairs as 648 to 
the square inch of his head, we shall 
find that Absalom's hair waa quite capa- 
ble of sustaining the weight of his body. 

In the New Testament we are told 
that if a man have longhair, it is a shame 
unto him ; but if a woman have long 
hair, it is a glory to her, for her hair is 
given for a covering (1 Cor. xi. 14, 15). 

The ancient Egyptian ladies wore their 
hair long and plaited. The back part was 
made to consist of a number of strings 
of hair, reaching to the bottom of the 
shoulder-blades ; and on each side other 
strings, of the same length, descended 
over the breast. The hair was plaited in 
the triple plait, the ends being left loose ; 
or, more usually, two or three plaits were 
fastened together at the extremity, by 
woollen strings of corresponding colour. 
Around the head was bound an orna- 
mental fillet, with a lotus bud, by way 
of /(frontere, falling over the forehead ; 
and the strings of hair at the sides were 
separated and secured with a comb, or a 
band ornamented in various ways accord- 
ing to the fancy of the wearer, and occa- 
sionally a round stud or pin was ^irust 
into them at the front. 

The short hair at the side of the face, 
which the ingenuity of ancient Romans, 
and modem European ladies has, by the 
^d of gum, compelled to lie in an im- 
movable curve upon the cheek, was inter- 
%»'ovea with several of its longer neigh- 



bours ; and these, being bound together 
at the end with slaing, fell down before 
the ear-ring, which they partially con- 
cealed. Many of the mummies of women 
have been found with the hair perfectly 
preserved, plaited in the manner I have 
mentioned ; the only alteration in its 
appearance being the change of its blade 
hue which became reddened by exposure 
to great heat, during the process of em- 
balming. 

Sir G. Wilkinson also tells us that 
slaves or servants dressed their hair dif- 
ferent to the ladies. " They generally 
boimd it at the back part of the head, 
into ^port of loop, or ranged it one or 
more long plaits at the back, and eight 
or nine similar ones were suffered to 
hang down at either side of the neck 
and face. Several woodcuts are given to 
illustrate the vaiious methods of dress- 
ing the hair, both by the ancient Egyp- 
tian ladies, and their slaves or servants ; 
and in one of them, we observe that the 
side hair is confined by a comb, and falls 
in six plaits down the side of the neck, 
while the short hair before it is arranged 
in three separate plaits on the cheek. 

The custom of plaiting the hair is re- 
ferred to in the Bible (1 Peter iii. 3), 
and we leam from Josephus and other 
historians, that certain of the Jewish 
women gained a living by adorning and 
plaiting the hair of the women of that 
period. It was not an ordinary mode of 
plaiting the hair, as we may easily see 
from the statues in the British Museum, 
but required great skill and taste. 

Pomegranates. — Pulpy fruits, are 
distinguished from others by the soft- 
ness of the texture in which the seeds 
lie imbedded. They differ very materi- 
ally amongst themselves in botanical 
characters — some being berries, others 
pulpy receptacles. We will now try to 
trace the origin of the Pom^ranate. It 
was cultivated in the western countries, 
on the borders of the Red Sea, and held 
in great esteem, before the peach, the 
nectarine, or the apricot had been 
brought from Persia to the more west- 
ern countries. The children of Isi-ael 
murmured for the fruits of Egypt — " It 
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ia, they exclaimed, in the wilderaees, no 
pbtoe <nieed,uf figs, or of pomegranates." 
Moam described the promised land as a 
" land of wheat, vines, fig- trees, and 
pomegranates — a land of olive^oU, and 
honey/' Solomon sings of ** an orchard 
of pomegranates with pleasant fruits." 
The tree possesses considerable histori- 
cal interest It is probable that as it 
differs from stone fruits, it trarelled 
from the West to the Fast. Pliny says 
it is a native of Carthage, as its name 
( Pumica Grauatum) imports ;it is found 
wild in the botanical regions of Europe, 
in countries of the same temperature as 
the northern coasts of Africa. It is^tree 
partaking of the antiquity of the vine, 
the fig, and the olive ; trnd in point of 
utilitv is numbered with the grain- bear- 
ing plants, and with honey, which con- 
stituted the principal food of the nations 
of antiquity in their first stages of civili- 
sation. It is still common in Barbary, 
where Shaw says the fruit often weighs 
a pound, and is three or four inches in 
diameter. It has entered the heathen 
mythology, for in the isle of Eubrea, 
there formerly was a statue of Juno, 
holding in one hand a sceptre, and in the 
other a pomegranate. The Jews employ 
the fruit in their religious ceremonies 
in the south of France, Italy, and Spain. 
It being so generally diffused in the cli- 
mates suited to it, implies that it pos- 
sesses highly valuable properties. Its 
juice is grateful to the palate, and assua- 
Res thirst in a degree peculiar to itself ; 
from its pleasant acid, an acid so soft, 
that the pomegranate, to use Moore's 
description of it, ** is full of melting 
sweetness/* The tree grows to the height 
of twenty feet, the branches are thick, 
and varieties are armed with spines ; 
the bark was anciently used for dyeing 
leather. The yellow Morocco of Tunis 
is still tiated with it. The flowera are 
also used to dye cloth a light i ed. The 
leaves are a beautiful green, and stand 
opposite each other. The flowera come 
out in dustere of three or four at the 
end of the branches ; their blowing is 
80 irregular, that it often continues for 
aoaths. Independent of itsfniit, the 



I beauty of the tree has caused it to be 
planted for ornament in the South of 
Europe, as also in the East. The petab 
are handsome, thick and fleshy. Russel 
says, in his account of Aleppo, ** The 
nightingale sings from the pomegranate 
groves in the day time/' Qerard says 
he reared plants from the seeds. It is 
supposed to have been first cultivated 
in England in the reign of Henry YIII. 
It is mentioned as bearing fruit in the 
orangery of Charles I. The tree is highly 
prized for its beauty as an ornament^ 
the flowera are of a bright scarlet colour, 
the double ones are very handsome, but 
the fruit seldom arrives at maturity in 
Elngland. The odour of the flower is as 
fragrant £ub its colour is bright. The 
tree is remarkable for its longevity ; 
there are specimens at Paris and Yer- 
sailles which have existed more than 
two centuries It will not even in Paris 
bear exposure to like open air too early 
in the spring ; but it is not quite so deli- 
cate as the orange, and is generally re- 
moved from the houses eight or ten days 
earlier. 

Sausage Cakes. — Chop lean pork 
very finely, having removed all the bone 
and skin previously, and to every pound 
of meat add three-quartera of a pound 
of fat baoon, half an ounce of salt, a 
pinch of pepper, quarter of a nutmeg 
grated, six green onions chopped finely, 
and a little chopped parsley ; when the 
whole is well chopp^ and mixed, put 
it into a mortar and pound well, finish- 
ing with three eggs. Then have ready 
a pig's caul, cut into pieces large enough 
to fold a piece of the above preparation 
of the size of an egg, but rather flattened, 
and broil gently over a moderate fire. 
This is a very nice relish for breakfast, 
luncheon, or supper. 

Care of Linen. — ^When linen is well 
dried and laid by for use, nothing more 
is necessary than to secure it from damp 
and insects ; the latter may be provi- 
ded against by a mixture of aromatic 
shrubs and flowers, sewed in silken bag& 
to be interspersed among the drawers 
and shelves. These may consist of la- 
vender, thyme, roses, cedar-shavings^ 
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umdered tmssalras, cassia, lignea, &c., 
mto which a few drops of attar of roses, 
or other strong- Bcented perfume may be 
thrown. In all cases, it wi 1 be found 
consistent with economy, to examine 
and repair washable articles, especially 
Hnen, that may stand in need of it, pre- 
vious to sending it to the laundry. It 
will also be prudent to have every arti- 
cle carefully numbered, and so arranged, 
after washing, as to have their regular 
turn and term in domestic use. 

Becoming Dress. — A young girl 
win often wear a rich and heavily- 
trimmed silk dress which is quite un- 
suitable to the wearer and to the occa- 
sion. The toilette of a French demoi- 
selle at a ball is nearly alwsiys spotless 
white ; the dress of tulle or some such 
delicate or airy-looking material, adorned 
by bouquets or a garland of flowers to 
match those worn in the hair ; a few or- 
naments are worn, but the effect of the 
toilette is of exquisite freshness and ele- 
gant simplicity. It is a mistake to sup- 
pose the most expensive dresses are the 
most admired or the most effective. To 
those who are still young, good but in- 
expensive materials, well made and with 
few but good trimmings, are far more 
becoming than over trimmed and costly 
silks. A lady is well-dressed only when 
her appearance accords with her posi- 
tion and means ; for all pretension in 
dress is in bad taste. It is difficult to 
decide how far the ever- varying changes 
of fashion should be followed, but to 
dress in the fashion and never to carry 
it to excess is the most sensible plan. 
To wear anything outre, or that attracts 
attention by its novelty, is in bad taste. 
Frenchwomen are very careful of their 
dresses, and this is why they always look 
BO fresh and crisp. We have heard of 
ladies who, on going to a ball, stood the 
Whole way in their carriages rather than 
allow the delicate tulle puffings and 
flowers to be crushed. This is going to 
the extreme, but there is no doubt that 
if ladies wish their toilettes to look 
freah and charming, they must use care 
td^rfsserve them so. It ia natural and 
^^gft ilu^ eveiy lady should give a cer- 



tain amount of time and thought to 
dress; it is only when this is carried lo 
excess, and absorbs the mind to the ex- 
clusion of better things, that it has a 
bad effect on the character. 

Tapioca.— This starch is the pro- 
duce of the roots of -the Jatropha Mami- 
hot, a plant which grows in great abun- 
dance in the West Indies. The roots 
in their raw state are called Cassado, 
and are strong poisons, yet the starch 
extracted from them is similar in its nu- 
tritive qualities to sago, which it resem- 
bles in appMjance, but is not bo high 
coloured, attdSeformed into laiger grains ; 
it is prepared in the same manner, only 
that it does not require to be macerated, 
or boiled more than half the time. It 
is much used by invalids and infents. 
Dr. Christian observes of this food — ^' no 
amylaceous substance is somuchrelished 
by infants about the time of weaning ; 
and in them it is less apt to become sour 
during digestion than any other fari- 
naceous food, even arrowroot not ex- 
cepted. 

Vinegar.—Next to salt^ this is, per- 
haps, the most important condiment ; 
it is very serviceable in aiding the diges- 
tion of celery, lettuce, beet-root, and 
other raw vegetables, and in preventing 
them from inducing flatulence ; it is 
equally useful in promoting the diges- 
tion of rich and oily substances such as 
salmon. Lemon- juice has a similareffect 
when used with goose and wild fowl ; 
upon the same principle apple sauce ia 
probably, from the malic acid which it 
contains, eaten with pork. Acetic acid 
is the volatile acid principle, which, di- 
luted with water, constitutes vinegar. It 
is prepared from sugar, cyder, malt, and 
wine, and from the destructive distilla- 
tion of wood. This condiment is both 
useful and wholesome, more, however, to 
some persons than others. But taken 
immoderately vinegar is decidedly in- 
jurious, destroying the (Hgestive powers 
rather than assisting them, even, indeed, 
inducing active disease of the stomach. 
It ia sometimes used in large quantities 
for the reduction of corpulency," wfeidi 
is a very dangerous practice. 
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Yinepar is a Taluable disinfectaiit ; 
burnt or sprinkled about a sick room, it 
becomes both refreshing and agreeable. 
The colour of the brown vin^^ar is 
generally imparted by burnt sugar. 

Frittrem . — ^Veiy m'ce fritters may be 
made with a kind of paste, which, b^ng 
allowed to cool is cut into shapes, which 
are dipped io batter and fried. Here are 
several forms of it : 1. Pass some po- 
tatoes through a siere, stir into them a 
little butter melted and enough yolks 
of eggs or whole eggs to form a sti£Bsh 
paste ; season with salt, pepper, a little 
nutmeg ; form into the shape of little 
balls, and dip in batter and fry. This 
may be varied by adding a litde cream, 
also some ham or Bologna sausage finely 
minced, and some chopped parsley. 2. 
Have a saucepan with about a pint of 
boiling water and 1 oz. of butter ; drop 
into this gradually with the hand some 
Indian com flour, stirring all the time 
until you get a liquid paste. Take care 
not to put too much flour, and to put 
it in gradually, else it will form into 
knots and spoil the dish. Removing the 
saucepan from the Are, you stir into the 
I>aste a good allowance of grated Parme- 
san cheese, a little salt and pepper, and 
pour out your paste on a marble slab to 
cool. When cold, cut it out in any shape 
y^ou like, and fry. The addition of ham 
or sausage can also be made to this. 3. 
Make the paste as above, only with com- 
mon com flour ; when half cold stir into 
it some yolks of e^gt and flavour it with 
pepper, salt, and nutmeg ; add chopped 
parsley and minced ham, then treat as 
the others ; or you may flavour it with 
•cheese. All the above pastes may be 
fried without being previously dipped 
in batter, but it is more difficult to so 
fry them creditably. 

Use of Fruit.-— Instead of fear of a 
generous consumption of ripe f mits, we 
regard them as positively conducive to 
health. The maladies commonly as- 
sumed to have their origin in the free use 
4)t apples, peaches, cherries, melons, and 
wild berries, have been as prevalent, if 
not equally destructive, in seasons of 
scarcity. There are lo many erroneous 



notaons oitertained of the bad efifects of 
. fruit, that it is timea counteracting im- 
pression should be promulgated, having 
its foundaticm in conmion sense, and 
I based on the observation of the intelli- 
gent. No one ever Uved l<Higer, or freer 
' from the paro^grsms of disease, by dis- 
carding the ddicioua fruits oi the land 
in which he finds a home. On the con- 
trary, they are necessary to the preser- 
vation of health, and arethereforecansed 
to make appearance at the time when 
the condition of the body, operated up- 
on by deteriorating causes not always 
understood, requires their grateful, re- 
no^ting influences. 

Mflwna, — Some persons have at- 
tempted to truce a connection between 
the food miraculously rained down 
from heaven for the sustenance of the 
Israelites in the wilderness and the 
substance now known as " manna." 
Of the composition of the former we 
know nothing, while we do know that 
the latter cannot be used as food. The 
manna now used is obtained chiefly 
from Sicily and Calabria, and is the 
concrete juice of several species of ash 
of the genera ornus and fraxinus The 
juice exudes in the summer months, 
either spontaneously or through inci- 
sions made for that purpose in the bark, 
and is collected in leaves placed in cups 
to receive it ; or it forms incrustations 
upon twigs, straws, and leaves placed 
under the trees. The best is of a light 
yellow or whitish colour, in flakes and 
tears. It possesses a sweet, somewhat 
nauseous taste, and is soluble in water 
and alcohol. It consists of a crystaliz- 
able, sweet principle, called *' man- 
nite," which sometimes amounts to 75 
per cent, of true sugar, and of a yellow 
nauseous matter, which gives it its 
value as a purgative medicine. A sub 
stance called manna is obtained by the 
Bedouin Arabs in the form of an exu- 
dation from a plant which grows in 
the country. 

Destroying Crickets.— On taking 
charge of my establishment two years 
ago the place was completely overrun, 
but by steady penieverance in using . 
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j)%i08phoric paste I am almost clear of 
crickets, cockroaches, beetles, rats and 
mice. 1 tried it at first alone on bits 
of slate and glass ; but I find the best 
plan is to mix it with a little butter or 
lard, and spread it on sipali bits of stout 
grey paper with a thin knife, and then 
dust a little coarse sugar on the top. 
Rats and mice carry £e paper off to 
their haunts, and enjoy their feast at 
leisure. I have proved also that wood- 
lice will take it with sugar, although 1 
have, like others, found hot water the 
most efiective remedy where it can be 
applied. For ants 1 have used a strong 
dose of guano- water mixed with helibore 
powder, poured on their runs and into 
their castles. 

Raised C^e without Egfg^. — Stir 
together a laige coffee-cupful of light 
brown or white sugar, and half a cupful 
of butter ; add to it half a pint of sweet 
milk and half a pint of warm water. To 
this mixture stir in flour enough to 
make a thick batter, and half a cupful 
of yeast ; set it to rise over night. Next 
morning stir in a cupful of chopped rai- 
sins or currants, and a teaspoonful each 
of cinnamon, cloves, and nutmeg. Put 
it into two baking pans ; let it rise un- 
til perfectly light, then bake three-quar- 
ters of an hour. 

New Treatment of Hydrophobia. 
— In a recent coroner's inquest held at 
Salford, on a groom who died from hy- 
drophobia from the bite of a cat, the 
coroner said it was very desirable that 
the public should know what was best 
to be done in these cases. He had had 
a case similar to the present one, and 
the medical man agreed with him that 
the best method was to suck the wound 
and spit out the blood, bathe it in warm 
water, in order to encourage bleeding, 
and continue this until the wound could 
be cauterised. 

What the Ladies Say of Them- 
selves. — Among other things, the pre- 
sent day may be considered the field of 
coquetry. Never, since the time of the 
Renaissance, hss the genius of woman- 
hood exerted itself more strenuously to 
render personal appearance piquanteand 



coquettish than it has during the last 
few years ; and never has the result been 
more satisfactory, according t« the ideas 
of its originators, if startling to the 
quiet bystanders. Those of us who are 
old enough to remember the fashions of 
the early Victorian era can scarcely be- 
lieve that we were contented to be so 
simple, so plain, so absolutely uncoquet- 
tish in our attire as we were. And some 
of us, bitten with the new faith in fuzzy 
heads, queer hats, and multitudinous^ 
frilled shirts, bewail the cruel fate that 
doomed oxar best years to Dutch-cut 
petticoats, oorkscrewringlets, or smooth- 
bonded heads innocent alike of chignons 
or Qainsborough-fringed foreheads. Our 
bonnets, too ; do any of our readers re- 
member the " neat straw bonnet " cf 
our own youth ? — the side hills dotted 
about with loops of narrow ribbon, some- 
times ornamented with broad .bows, 
sometimes with rosebuds placed alter- 
nately in and out the quilled blonde 
" wluskers f* the cross-cut curtains ? 
the bow at the back with long ends ? if 
very ooquettishly-minded, we put that 
bow to the side, trembling lest a knot 
of ribbon not just in the middle of tbe 
crown should look too " coming" — which 
was the slang term thirty years ago for 
the "fest" of to-day. Aid then tLe 
dresses, utterly devoid of ornamenta- 
tion, put into thick ** box plaits " round 
the waist ; the bodice &stened wiih 
hooks and eyes under a o^tncealing hem, 
to the eternal cry of '* Oh, do come and 
hook my frock for me T though some 
clever girls, who do not " screw in,'* 
could manage to do that office for them- 
selves by a series of gymnastic efforts 
behind their backs — ^if low, laced with 
many holes that always came crooked 
at the end, to tbe exceeding irritation 
of the patient operator ; the bei'ihcLS, 
which required careful pinning to the 
loose chemisette which was beforo the 
fixed lace tucker began, and which had 
the bad habit of coming up over the 
shoulder and showing a bare tract cf 
youthful flesh. Well, it was all very 
simple, inconvenient, not picturesque, 
and decidedly not coquettish. 
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But were the young hearts that best 
beneath those round-necked, hmg-wuB- 
ted, peaked bodices, very difierentfrom 
those ^Hiich now throb beneath the 
wonderful creations of millinery skill 
called '' costumes" and ''trained skirts r 
Does the shape of the dress make much 
difference to the creature within it I or 
is not human nature at eighteen much 
the same whether it dances in a bul- 
bous Dutch- built petticoat which makes 
'' cheeses" as it spins or trails after its 
long eddying lengths of silk and muslin, 
for erer under its own feet or its part- 
ner's ? — a train that becomes a disrepu- 
table mass of dirt and rags before the 
erening is oyer. There may be, and ia, 
a question of comparative beauty, nice- 
ness, and conyenienoe in costumes ; but, 
so fiir as the human soul is oonoemed, 
it is to be hoped it is not so much in- 
fluenced by externals as might be ima- 
gined ; else, if it were so, there would 
not be a girl left in England who was 
not a thorough coquette, both body and 
mind. Andcoquetry, though it has an 
innocent side, pretty and perfectly harm- 
less, yet has also an ugly tendency to 
broaden out into utter heartlessness, 
into selfishness, and something near to 
sin. 

i The truth is, we use the term in a 
double sense ; the one means simply the 
desire to attract admiration by manner, 
dress, or personal beauty ; the other 
means the desire to attract love which 
is not returned, and which is wanted 
only for the public triumph of a pifcif ul 
vanity. 

The Importance of WaUdng Ex- 
ercise* — ^A moderate use of walking, as 
a means of strengthening the frame, is 
far too much neglected by us. At some 
large boarding schools, indeed, more es- 
pecially where there are one or two Ger- 
man masters who have brought with 
them the habits and traditions of their 
own Oynmana and Tumvereine, the boys 
are taken on every fine day for a good 
long walk ; and it is surprising to ob- 
serve in such cases how rapidly appar- 
ently weak lads will grow into proficient 
pedestrians, an(} how they will jtersevere, 



long alter they have left school, in a 
form of exercise whichyields them health 
and enjoyment But, as a general rule, 
the virtues and uses of walking are not 
sufficiently impressed upon our RngliiA 
youth of both sexes. Yet it is the one 
form of exercise which especially com- 
mends itself to universal adoptioii. It 
costs nothing. The opportunities for 
practising it are always at hand. It 
strengthens the constituticMi as no other 
exercise does, unless we admit riding as 
its rival — ^and riding is the privilege of 
the few. The habit of taking long walk?, 
which boys and girls may acquire, is an 
accompUi^mient which may stand them 
in good stead in many an emei^ncy of 
life ; and even if no useful results were 
possible, walking, like virtue, is its own 
reward. 

The Teeth. — In the adult there are 
S2 teeth. They are generally lost for 
want of due care, and a few from defects, 
in some families. When we finish a meal 
it is impossible to avoid leaving some 
bits of food in the mouth. Should any 
lodge between the teeth that generally 
gives us some uneasiness, and we endea- 
vour to pick it out But the surfaces of 
the teeUi employed for grinding the 
food (five above and five below on each 
side) are very uneven, that they may 
be better suited for bruismg it. Small 
grains of food are liable to remain in 
these irregular places, on the surface ; 
<w, if the gums are not healthy, some 
will lodge between them and the teeth. 
In all cases, these bits of food ought to 
be removed by washing the mouth. 

In some European countries they ev^n 
do this before company, but it does not 
look well. The teeth should be carefully 
cleansed with a good brush and water 
eveiy night before going to bed ; as 
sleeping with undeaned teeth does them 
harm, and frequently gives a bad taste 
in the mouth. A little charcoal tooth- 
powder should be used occasionally, if 
the teeth will not keep white without it, 
as foul teeth are so veiy offensive. 

Everything we use for food is subject 
io decay. It is also a law of matter, 
that food left m the mouth will decay, 
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and in time, if suSered to remain, may 
breed insects to eat through the hard 
enainel of some tooth or teeth, and that 
this will give us severe pain and cause 
the loss of those beautiful instruments 
given us by our benevolent Creator to 
minister to our comfort, health, and 
life. 

T60fhacfae. — ^Where a tooth is so far 
gone as to be very troublesome, it is 
best to have it out. For toothache 
(which everyone is liable to) the " Family 
Doctor " recommends creosote, chloro- 
form, and laudanum, either separately 
or in combination. The mode of appli- 
cation is to saturate a small piece of lint 
or wadding, and introduce it into the 
hollow of the tooth, keeping it there as 
long as may be necessaiy ; should tiiere 
be no available hollow, apply it as close 
as possible to the seat of pain. Other 
remedies are, inhaling the vapour from 
henbane seeds put on a hot piece of 
metal ; chewing a piece of pellitory root, 
or using the tincture ; putting a piece 
of sal pnmella in the mouth and sdlow- 
ing it to dissolve ; applying a drop or 
two of the oil of cloves or cinnamon, on 
lint ; or thrusting into the hollow tooth 
a piece of wire previously dipped in 
strong nitric add ; this application, if 
properly made, destroys the nerve, but 
it must be very carefully done, so that 
the add does not touch the other teeth 
or the mouth. 

Tooth-Brnshe8.^Thc habitual, or 
even occadoiuJ, employment of hard 
tooth-b^rushes is a great mistake. No 
specimen of hog's bristles can well be 
too soft for this use ; and when e^' 
ployed in conjunction with a suitable 
dentifrice will sufficiently answer the 
purpose for which tooth-brushes are in- 
tended. Even a soft-haired tooth-brush 
may, in many cases of irritable gums, 
be i^yantageously dispensed with in fa- 
vour of a sponge rubber, an instrument 
which may be easily prepared by tying 
a piece of sponge to the handle of a 
worn-out tooth-brush. 

Stoppuig Decayed Teeth.—'* So 
iooc^'' says Dr. Scoffem, in his '' Philo- 
sopby of Commou life," " as the pain 



of a carious tooth has been sufficiently 
alleviated to bear the pain of stopping, 
recourse should be had to the dentist at 
(mce. The sufierer must be content to 
depend upon the use of one of the many 
varieties of soft stopping known to den- 
tists. I regard the amalgam of mercury 
and standard (not pure) silver to be the 
most eligible material for the purpose, 
ail things considered. When carefully 
impaoked itwill«last many years, fre- 
quently to the end of life." 

The Female Character. — Of all 
the charms which twine themselves 
about the female character, none is more 
lovely, more touching, more worthy to 
be honoured and admired than — simpli- 
dty — ^the gentle yet frank open-hearted- 
ness of character, which seems to make 
the soul a place of light and purity, like 
the mild, sweet radiance dE a spring 
morning, among budding leaves aiid 
opening flowers. How exquisitely beau- 
tiEul, how unspeakably delicato, says a 
late writer, is the loveliness of a woman 
unaccustomed to the world ! *^ Unsca- 
thed by the chilling influence of blasted 
hopes, of wounded affection, her sharply- 
defined feelings manifest themselves m 
all their freshness, with a wacmth un- 
checked by the dictates of jealous pru- 
dence, or the wary suggestions of cal-. 
culating, narrow-minded, self-protecting 
interest. .For her to think, is to give 
utterance to her thoughts ; and to feel 
is to give expression to her emotions, 
with a guileless simplidty, unsuspidous 
of ill-natured misrepresentations, and 
fearless, because unconsdous, of the 
possibility of misconstruction." Com- 
pare this sweet and touching simpUdty, 
which makes the life but the expressive 
countenance of the soul, with artifice — 
that hateful weed, which often takes root 
so vigorously even in early life, harden- 
ing and blackening the soU in which it 
grows, till nothing is seen but smut and 
stubble. Compare a subtle, contriving, 
tortuous, snaky thmg— with her carafty, 
satin-spoken words, her quick, furtive 
glances, her readily changing brow, and 
her artificial softness of demeanour— the 
heartless syren of the daace. who luxes 
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on her victim with deceitful smiles and 
clustering ringlets, and jewelled fingers, 
and the pattering of tmy feet clothed 
in ' slippers of the choicest satin — the 
false-hearted, smooth-face creature, who 
attunes her shrill voice " by a system of 
polite solfeggio," and conceals the sharp- 
ness of her talons under a feline velve- 
tude of paw— compare the words and 
looks of such a being with the uncon- 
strained and artless vivacity, the open 
looks, of fair simplicity— of the guileless 
being, who knows no restraint but that 
delicacy which has grown up with her 
inmost thoughts, shading but not con- 
cealing them, like the sheath of shelter- 
ing green around the exquisite lily of 
the valley ! No, no ! simplicity is the 
very soul of beauty — ^the sweet spirit of 
fascination which makes us love what 
otherwise we could but at the most ad- 
mire. All artifice or affectation of charac- 
ter, all prettinesses, all exquisite and 
elaborate contrivances to rivet the en- 
chanted gaze of the beholder — ^whether 
displayed in the dress or manners — can 
never so bewitch us as Nature's self. 
In female dress, when youth and beauty 
appear arrayed in simple white, with 
perhaps a single bouquet reposing on 
the bosom of innocence, or with a single 
brilliant diamond sparkling among the 
light masses of auburn curls which na 



like fleecy clouds on each full and ripe- 
ning cheek — how infinitely does such a 
vision outshine the mere earthen image, 
tricked out in all the pufis andpapillotes, 
all the dangling bows and tresses, all the 
glittering ribands and sparkling paste, 
which wealth or fashion, vanity or folly, 
can string together ! 

It is a grand defect of the science of 
female education in this country. that it 
is too much the science of mere be- 
haviour. Instead of educating the feel- 
ings, we are eiitically didactic as to the 
mode of their expression — the sentiment 
and disposition reigning within are not 
constantly visible in the external de- 
portment. We do not encourage intre- 
pidity and independence of thought^ — 
tlwre is nothing original — ^nothing fer- 



vent—nothing which may prolong the 
delicate spell of respectful tenderness 
and admiration, by casting upon rhe 
every-day occurrences of life the glow 
of feeling and the charm of novelty. 
Some minds there are by nature so strong 
and elastic, as to rebound from the 
pressure of education into the beautiful 
region of natural enthusiasm and inno- 
cent true-heartedness, but the mass are 
so moulded that they are often but 
pasteboard, buckram, and whalebone 
things — creatures of puffery and artifice 
— whose every word, look, and act, every- 
thing they do, is but a trick of custom. 
Education, which should prompt the 
mind to expand into generous emotion, 
and teach it to trace with delicate dis- 
cernment new views of things, seems 
only to check the earnest expression of 
natural feeling and lively thought. 

Excellent Fruit Wine. — ^Take red 
and white currants, red and green goose- 
berries, mulberries, raspberries, and 
strawberries of different sorts, black and 
white grapes, cherries of different sorts 
(except the little black ones). All the 
fruit must be thoroughly ripe. Take an 
equal quantity of each and throw them 
into a mash-tub, bruising them lightly. 
Take some golden pippins and non- 
pareils ; chop and bruise them well, and 
mix them with the others. To every 



t^ureherself has entwined, and which fall two gallons of fruit put one gallon of 



spring water ; boil all twice a day for a 
fortnight ; then press it through a hair 
bag into a stone vessel. Have ready a 
wine hogshead, and put into it one hun- 
dred raisins with their stalks ; fill it 
with the strained juice, and lay the cork 
on lightly till it has done fermenting ; 
then add one gallon of French brandy, 
and cork the hogshead close. Let it 
stand six months ; then tap it, and see 
if it is clear. If it is, bottle it off ; if it 
is not, cork it up for six months longer, 
and then bottle it. The longer it is kept 
the better it will be. It is necessary to 
put in with the brandy half a do^n bay 
leaves. 

How To Keep Fowls. — ^No fowls 
can possibly thrive well, or be profitable 
to the owners, unless they are plentiftil]^ 
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^ed, and haire a comfortable place to 
roost in at night and for a shelter in 
cold or wet weather. Their room or hen- 
house may be adjoining to some other 
oiit-buildiug. It is best to have it facing 
the east or the south, and it must be 
perfectly weather-tight. It should have 
a door and windows, and be very well 
lighted ; the >vindows-may either be 
latticed wiUi wood, or netted with iron 
wire. In the evening, after the fowls 
have gone to roost, let the door be locked ; 
seeing that it is opened very early in the 
morning, unless in bad weather. The 
hen-house should be frequently cleaned 
out, and occasionally ; for, if kept dirty, 
the fowls will be infested with vermin. 
If this should happen, catch every fowl, 
even to the smallest chicken, and rub 
their skins and feathers well with lard 
or dripping ; then have their house 
thoroughly cleaned and whitewashed at 
once ; afterwards fumigating it with 
burning brimstone. Next, throw some 
eand or fresh earth on the floor. 

If fowls are scantily supplied with 
Water, or if they have access only to that 
which is dirty or puddled, they ^ill con- 
tract a disorder called the pip, which is 
a thin white scale that grows on the tip 
of the tongue, and prevents their feeding. 
Catch them, pull off the scale with your 
fore-finger nail, and then rub the tongue 
with salt. When fowls have this or any 
other disease, they look drooping, their 
eyes appear dull, and their combs and 
gills become pale and flabby. When 
they are sick, feed them with bran that 
has been mixed to a paste with boiling 
water. 

In wet. weather, keep the fowls shut 
up all day in the hen-house ; also when 
it is very cold, taking care that they are 
properly supplied with food and water. 
They should have in their house a little 
manger or feeding- trough, which ought 
never to be empty. If they have plenty 
of food always by them, they will eat 
frequently, but only a little at a time, 
and it is best for them to do so. When 
their food is given to them scantily and 
irre^larly, they injure themselves by 
devouring it too fast. 



They should have food given to them 
regularly three times a day. When 
newly hatched, they may have bread 
soaked in milk. By way of variety, you 
may give your fowls, occasionally, buck- 
wheat,' barley, rice, and oats. 

If always fed there, they will stay 
chiefly in their house during the winter, 
and will, in consequence, be more heal- 
thy, and in every respect more profit- 
able. They must be well supplied with 
plenty of clean water, in large shallow 
pans of tin or earthen- ware, turned bot- 
toQi upwards, on which the fowls can 
stand to drink without wetting their 
feet, which often makes them side. Re- 
collect always, that dirty water gives 
them diseases, but a little clean brick- 
dust thrown occasionally into their 
drinking pans is good for their diges- 
tion. 

Their nests should be movable, that 
whenever she has done sitting they may 
be taken away, and cleaned out before 
they are replaced. For the nest, you 
may place on the floor (not far from the 
waUs, but not against them) old flat 
baskets, or deep boxes set up on the 
side, the open or entrance part turned 
from the light. Fill them witH clean 
dry straw or hay. Place near the boxes 
lime, for the hens to form their egg-shells. 
Old rubbish lime, or plaster ^m old 
walls, is very proper for this purpose, if 
well broken up. If you cannot procure 
this, mix lime and water to a mortar ; 
let it- dry, then break it up and put it 
into the hen-house. See that the set- 
ting hens have plenty of food and water 
every day, at the time they come off 
their nests. If they are not supplied at 
once they will go back to their nests 
without waiting, ai^ suffer much in 
consequence. 

Their roosts or perches should be con- 
trived as not to be exactly over each 
other, and some should be placed low 
enough for the young fowls to reach 
without difliculty in flying up to them. 
Let none of the nest-boxes be placed 
under the roosts. 

The hen-hou»e should frequently be 
cleaned out, whitewashed, fumigated 

H 
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with suli^ur, or by bunuiig bougbs ; 
and then strewed with sand. 

Wormwoodand rue, sowed pleutif ally 
everj spring about the neigabourhood 
of the hien-house, will tend to keep away 
vermin ; and if strewed about the floor j 
in the vicinity of their nests, it will keep i 
off weasels and other such animais that ! 
come to suck the ^gs. 

Bantam fowls are less injurious to a 
garden than any others, as the feathers 
about their feet prevent them from 
scratching up the seeds. If yourgaxden 
fence has the paling sharp-pointed at the 
top, the fowls that are outside will flud it 
difficult to get over ; as after flying up 
to the top, they will have no place to 
rest their feet on, while preparing to 
take their flight downward. 

Quince Mannalade. — ^The loUow- 
ing is the best method. Slice the quin- 
ces into a preserving pan, with sufficient 
water for them to float. Place them on 
the fire to stew until reduced to a pulp, 
keeping them stirred occasionally from 
the bottom to prevent their beingbumt ; 
then pass the pulp through a hah* sieve 
t<3 keep back the t^in and seeds. Weigh 
the pulp, and to each poundadd a pound 
of loaf sugar broken smaU. "Place the 
whole on the fire, and keep it well stirred 
from the bottom of the pan with a wood- 
en spoon, until reduced to a marmalade, 
which may be known by dropping a little 
on a cold plate, when, if it is of a jelly- 
like consistence, it is done. Put it into 
jai-s or pots whQe hot, and cover with 
pieces of paper (cut to the size of the 
mouths of the jars) that have been satu- 
i-atcd with some good sweet oil cr olive 
oil, or with spirit. This should be done 
when the mannalade is cold. The tops 
of the jars may he afterwards covered 
with pieces of blaader or pfi^per, and be 
tied round the edge. 

Quince or Apple Jelly.— This is pre- 
;)ared as directed for marmalade, except 
that when the fruit is reduced to a pulp 
the dear juice is strained off, and to 
i;ach pint a. pound of loaf sugar is added, 
and then boiled to a jelly. The reai- 
due left on the sieve will serve to make 
A common maimalads, by using moiat 



jugar instpad of loaf, and boiling it as 
before directed. The apple jelly will 
be found excellent to pour over fi-uits 
that have been preserved in qmip. It 
is in this way that the innts termed 
compotes sold in the shops, packed ia 
small bell gla^se^, are done. 

Oyster Ketchup. — Procure some fine 
fresh oysters, oi)eu sufiicientto nil a pint 
meaiiiu'e ; gave the liquwr, and scald the 
oysters in it, with a pint of sherry wine. 
Good dder or pale ale may be sulsti- 
tuted for the wine. Strain the oysteis, 
Aud put them into a mcntar with tlu*te 
ounces of salt, a drachm of eayeuue pe^^H 
per, and two drachms of pounded mace. 
Pound the whole until reduced to a 
yilpf then add it to the liquor m which 
they were scalded ; LM>il it again live 
uiiuutes, and skim it. i^ub the whole 
through a sieve ; bottle <md cork clo«e 
when cold. 

A notktr Way. — ^Take half a bundled 
fine large ousters, open them, and itavc 
the liquor that runs from them ; add 
this to a quart of spring water, half-a- 
pound of bay salt, half -an-ounce of white 
pepper, and a quaiter-of-anouncc of 
pounded mace. Boil slowly a quaitcr- 
of-an-hour, adding the oysters towards 
the last, to scald them in it. Strain 
and pound them well until reduced to 
a paste ; add them again to the liquor, 
boil a quarter-of-an-hour, and take off 
any dark ecum that may rise. Rub the 
whole through a fine sieve ; add two or 
tlunee spoonfuls of white wine vinegar^ 
bottle and cork close when cold. 

Salad Cream. — Rub the yolks of 
hard-boiled eggs smooth, with the back 
of a table-spoon in a basin, or with a 
small pestle and moiiai'. To each yoik 
of egg add a table-spoouf ul of good salad 
oil, some made mustard, a salt-spoonful 
of salt, and sufficient strong vinegar, 
with the adtUtion of some Chili vinegar, 
to make it of the consistence of thin 
cream, and bottle for u£c. Some prefer 
the addition of a little cream, but fur 
bilious persons >ve consider that it had 
better be left out. 

Dangerous Diets.— Tho failure of 
the potato-crop is likely, from what sre 
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read to bring about an epidemic of 
scurTy, unless the public can be better 
informed of the requirements of an 
antiscorbutic diet. The fact, therefore, 
cannot be too widely made known that 
pease-pudding, haricot beans, and boiled 
rice, which have been suggested in the 
journals as substitutes for potatoes, will 
not prevent the occurrence of scurvy. 
In the absence of the potato — ^an excel- 
lent antiscorbutic — afresh green vege- 
tables or fruits will be requisite, or the 
health will certainly fail, even though 
fresh meat be taken. Amongst the 
vegetable material which may be used, 
the Lancet states, are the various forms 
of cabbage, lettuce, oranges, lemons, 
onions, mustard-and-cress, dandelion, 
and sorrel. The experience of the crews 
of vessels on long voyages has shown, 
over and over again, the uselessness of 
the pea and bean tribe in preventing 
scurvy. 

Strychnia for Blindness. — Profes- 
sor Nagel of Tubingen has published 
reports of cases in which he has, by the 
use of strychnia, restored sight to pa- 
tients sufifering from decay of vision 
or from blindness. Strychnia, as is well 
known, is a deadly poison, but it has a 
wonderful effect in stimulating the 
nerveS} and Professor Nagel found that 
in diseases of the optic nerve, whether 
funotionsd or organic, its operation was 
alike speedy and efficacious. The quan- 
tity used is of course exceedingly small 
— one fortieth of a grain — ^mixed with 
water, and this solution is not to be 
swallowed, but is injected under the 
»kiu of one of the arms, which seems to 
render the result more remarkable. This 
remedy has also been tried by oculists 
elsewhere, and with marked success. 

To Make Good Blacking^. — ^Take 
iour ounces of ivory black, half-an-ounce 
of Prussian blue, one ounce of sweet oil, 
two ounces of treacle, one ounce of sul 
phate of iron (commonly called green 
vitriol), and a quart of strong vinegar. 
Mix the iirst five ingredients well to- 
gether, then gradually stir in the viue- 
gar ; bottle it off, and keep from six to 
'^ight weeks before using, gome p^sons 



add to the above, half-au- ounce of oil 
of vitriol (sulphuric acid) ; but this, 
though v/e admit that it improves tho 
polish, is very pernicious to the leather 
and stitches. 

Kid Glove-Making.— When dried, 
the skins feel hard and brittle, and have 
to undergo the process of staking, (the 
next stage) to render them again elastic. 
This is done by means of a semi- circular 
smooth-edged iron plate fixed upright 
on the top of a stout piece of timber, 
across which the w;orkman draws the 
skin, first in one direction and then in 
the opposite, manipulating it well with 
his hands until it is made soft and elas 
tic. It is then passed on to the parer, 
who shaves down all inequalities, making 
it of a like substance all over ; this he 
dees by fixing one half of the skin un- 
der a strong cord round a horizontal ash 
pole, grasping the loose end with his 
left hand, and carefully shaving it with 
his right by means of a circular knife of 
quoit-like shape and extraordinary keen- 
ness ; removing the skin, reversing it 
on his pole, and shaving the other half 
in like manner, when, after ^ little 
polisliing, or stoning off, and padding 
down, it is finished. We may here re- 
mark that at every stage the work is in- 
spected by a competent foreman before 
it is passed on to that which follows. 
The ^ns are now removed to another 
room, where they are examaied and kot- 
ted for cutting into such kinds of glo', ts 
as they are best fitted for in quality, size, 
substance, &c. ; they are thence sent to 
the cutter (in lots, generally, of frcm 
four to five dozen) with full instructions 
for his guidance respecting every skiM 
The cutter, taking one skin at a time, 
stretches it 'to the fullest- extent, and 
cuts it up by measure into plain oblong 
pieces of the required size, v/hich be 
submits to be stamped while stretched 
out, as a proof of his correctness in 
measuring and marking, before finishing 
them off in the form he is required to 
give them. From the cutter these ob- 
long pieces called " tranks," are gent to 
the puncher, who, taking two or three 
pairs at a time, and placing them on the 
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knife to which they correspond in size 
and shape (being so numbered by the 
cutter), puts them under a press, when 
the form of the glove is instantaneously 
produced; with all the necessary slits 
and openings, button-holes, gussets, &c., 
for enabling the sewer to put them to- 
gether. The thumbs, and the forgettes 
or fourchettes — the pieces put between 
the fingers — are punched separately. 
The " tranks" now go to the trimmer, 
who, with a very fine cutting pair of 
scissors, removes every roughness that 
may have been left in the punching, 
after which they are supposed to be 
finished, though they have yet to be 
again closely examined, so as to correct 
Jiny faults, and prevent any defective 
pieces being sent out to. the sewer. 
Having passed this examination they are 
handed to boys, who fold each pair with 
its complement of thumbs, forgettes,. 
and other pieces inside, and put them 
up into half-dozen or dozen packets, 
43ach packet with full instructions for 
making, written on the band ; the sew- 
ing materials are then added to each 
packet ; and after being duly entered 
out they are taken by travelling clerks 
to the various sewing stations through- 
out the county of Worcester, and into 
parts of Warwickshire, Oxford, Hereford, 
Gloucester, Devon, an5 Somerset. Each 
clerk will take out daily the number of 
dozens required for his particular station, 
and bring home made goods to a like 
extent, the quantity varying with the 
population of the different localities. All 
these goods when brought in from the 
makers have yet to receive the last finish, 
that is, the " topping," button and but- 
ton-holing, &c., and this is done by 
hands in the city of Worcester, within 
easy reach of the manufactory. The 
gloves are now completed ; but they 
must still be " dressed," or put into 
straight and attractive form ; they are 
then subjected to their final exainimtion 
by an " expert," and when passed by 
him have the firm's name stamped in- 
side one glove of each pair ; after which 
being neatly made up, banded in half- 
dozens, and put into small boxes or 



cases, they are labelled and sent off to 
tjie London warehouse, whence they 
are distributed to every part of the 
kingdom, the colonies, America, &c. 
Messrs. Dent and Co. now employ nearly 
seven hundred handc within the walls 
of their manufactory, and about five 
thousand sewing people, &c., outside. 

Dancing. — Dancing is, perhaps, the 
oldest amusement in the world, remarks 
a contributor to the Victoira Magazine, 
and too natural not to outlive all oppo- 
sition, yet while we often hear it dis- 
paraged, we scarcely ever hear it de- 
fended for its extreme reasonablenesa. 
A small book entitled " Dancing in a 
Right Spirit," is the only attempt of 
the kind I have met with, but the au- 
thor has greatly limited himself by con- 
sidering the question in one direction 
only. Whilst very rightly and sensibly 
reminding us how dancing was a reli- 
gious pastime among the Jews, and 
how it is nowhere forbidden, but rather 
commended, in the Bible, ^he leaves un- 
touched any consideration apart fi-om 
the Bible, and much may be said iu 
favour of dancing from an artistic point 
of view. As beauty of colour to the 
eye, as sweet sounds to the ear, so is the 
luxury of quick, easy motion, to the 
healthy frame. All young things de- 
light to skip and dance. When it hears 
quick, lively music, the. child must 
dance ; it is an irresistible, spontaneous 
instinct, as much as to use its yoiug 
voice and shout and laugh and sing out 
its merriment. It is the first praise of 
the child to its Creator. By enjoying 
the life He gives it, the child unwit- 
tingly, unconsciously, praises Him in its 
bright, swift motion, as hereafter it will 
do consciously in a maturer form by the 
life it will lead to His glory. So in the 
childhood of mankind, men danced be- 
fore God in the full joy of their hearts. 
It was a kind of praise to God frou* 
tiic3e children of the earth's earlier days, 
and as much the right and natural mode 
for them to express praise, as it is now 
the right and natural mode for chil- 
dren to enjoy themselves. Whatever 
gives us highest enjoyment is most ap- 
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.X>i*opriately connected with religion ; and 
as physical enjoyment comes before men- 
tal, dancing formed a part of religious 
ceremonial before more recondite rituals, 
or more abstract ideas, superseded it. 
When that time came dancing slipped 
out of the religious sphere. And not 
only that, but in process of time a giim 
theology, which would banish all cheer- 
fulness from life, did its best to con- 
demn dancing, together with many other 
innocent and natural amusements. But 
such gloomy views of things are too un- 
natural to retain the world in their bon- 
dage, so dancing is still an enjoyment to 
thousands ; and when nature's pre-emi- 
nent right of guidance is more and more 
recognised, dancing will again assume 
its place amongst the arts which add 
beauty and joy to our lives, and, though 
no longer amongst the rites of religion, 
will, far from being considered hurtful 
to the i-eligious sentiment, be seen to be 
a f utherance therefore in the same man- 
ner as are painting, music, and all other 
branches of the joyous and beautiful. 

Mixing; a Salad. — This is a point 
of proficiency wliich it is easy to attain 
with care. The main point is, to incor- 
porate the several articles required for 
the sauce, and to serve up at table as 
fresh as possible. The herbs should be 
" morning gathered," and they will be 
much refreshed by laying an hour or 
two in spring water. Careful picking, 
and washing, and drying in a cloth, in 
the kitchen, are also very important, and 
the due proportion of each herb requires 
attention. The sauce may be thus pre- 
pared : — ^Boil two eggs for ten or twelve 
minutes, and then put them in cold 
water for a few minutes, so that the 
yolks may become quite cold and hard. 
Rub them through a coarse sieve with a 
wooden spoon, and mix them with a 
t^blespoonful of water or cream, and 
then add two tablespoonfuls of fine flask 
oil, or melted butter ; mix till smooth, 
when incorporate with the other ingre- 
dients about three tablespoonfuls of 
vinegar ; then pour this sauce down the 
side of the salad-bowl, but do not stir up 
the salad till wanted to be eaten. Gar- 



nisii the top of ihe salad with the white 
of the eggs cut in shoes ; or these may 
be arranged in such manner as to be or- 
namental on the table. Some persons 
may fancy they are able to prepare a 
salad without previous instruction, but, 
like everything else, a Uttle knoi* ledge 
in this case may not be thrown away. 

Vegetables for a small Garden. — 
what are the most profitable crops 
to be grown in a small garden ? The 
answer must be as follows : — Broad 
Beans should only be grown to a limited 
extent, and the main- crop varieties only 
sown. French Beans are the most valu- 
able, because of the Uttle space they re- 
quii-e, and the great excellence of their 
produce, and also because they are not 
soon affected by the drought. Scarlet 
Runners must also be grown rather ex- 
tiCnsively, as they continue in bearing 
throughout the season, even in dry sum- 
mers, if well supplied with water. Beet 
root, if grown at all, should be cultivated 
in limited quantities, as it is by no means 
profitable. Borecoles are invaluable ; but 
BorecoUs are too precarious, and Brttssels 
Sprouts are hard y productive enough to 
be considered first-rate, although they 
cannot well be excluded. Cabbage, es- 
pecially the small-growing sorts, is per- 
haps the most profitable crop that can 
be grown, as the stumps wUl, in ordi- 
nary seasons, yield a plentiful supply of 
tender greens after the hearts have been 
cut. Those who have been accustomed 
to the monster market cabbage will pro- 
bably not hold this vegetable in very 
high esteem, and it is necessary to tell 
them that there is nearly as much differ- 
ence between light and darkness as there 
is between a cabbage cut just as it begins 
to harden, and sent to table within twc- 
or three hours afterwards, and one that 
is allowed to remain until it shows signs 
of bursting, then subjected to a sUght 
fermentation for a considerable period, 
and finished off with \j\ii^ in a green 
grocer's shop for two or three days. 
CauliJUyioers are admissible in limited 
numbers. They can, no doubt, be grown 
cheaper than they can be purchased, but 
they are not profitable. Carrots for draw- 
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ing young should be giown, and, where 
ppace can be spared, for storing also. 
Celery^ unless stable manure is handy 
and abundant, should not be thought 
about. Onions for drawing during the 
summer, and a few for storing, will be 
valuable ; but a summer crop only should 
be grown. Turnips take up too much 
room, and are not so profitable as many 
other things. Main crops of the best 
varieties of Peas only should be sown, as 
peas can be purchased so cheap at the 
time when the ordinary crops come in ; 
therefore, it is a waste of space to grow 
any but the best marrowfats, which can 
only be purchased at a high price. Early 
Potatoes only that will come off in time 
to admit of the ground being planted 
with winter greens must be selected. A 
considerable space must be set apctftfor 
salading, as it is much better to be able 
to have Lettuces, Badishes, and Cvesse9 
fresh from the garden than to buy them 
after they have been lying about several 
days. In addition to the foregoing, a 
moderate quantity of Endive should be 
planted in August, to take the place of 
the lettuce in the autumn. Those who 
love Spinach may obtain abundant sup- 
plies with very little trouble from a 
small garden. 

Preservingf EgfgfS. — The following is 
an easy ihode of keeping eggs in a per- 
fectly edible condition for ten months. 
Have ready a square deal box, of the 
size you are likely to require ; cover the 
bottom with a layer of sweet bran, about 
3 inches thick ; as the eggs are brought 
in from the fowl -house, wipe them care- 
fully over with a piece of new flannel, 
well saturated with sweet oil ; lay them 
carefully on the layer of bran, taking 
care that they do not touch each other ; 
then add another layer of bran, aud pro- 
ceed as before. We are now using eggs 
which were so treated, and which were 
laid as long ago as the 4th of last June, 
and are perfectly crrvxl for all kitchen 
purposes. 

Excellent Ox-Tail Soup.— Take a 
couple of ox-tails, and cut them into 
pieceg at the joints ; fry them in butter 
until they are quite brown ; put them 



in a stewpan, with two or three quarts 
of clear gravy soup, together with some 
carrots and turnips, cut into fancy shape*:: 
with a vegetable cutter, also a lew small 
onions (whole), and a head or two cf 
celery sliced — (partly boil the vegetables 
first in a little stock). Simmer all to- 
gether until the vegetables are perfectly 
boiled, skim off the butter as it rises, 
aud your soup will be perfect. If thick 
ox-tail is preferred, stir in a thickening 
of arrowroot or rice flour — or thicken it 
with roux ; flavour it strongly with spice, 
add a little port wiue, and serve. 

New Remedy for the Tooth-ache. 
— ^At a meeting of the Medical Society, 
Dr. Blake, a distinguished practitioner, 
said he was able to cure the most desj^e- 
rate case of tooth-ache, unless the disease 
was connected with rheumatism, by the 
application of the following remedy : — 
Two drachms of alum reduced to an im- 
palpable powder. Mix, and apply to the 
tooth. 

Domestic Uses of Ammouia.— 
Ammonia is nearly as useful in house- 
keeping as soap, and its cheapness briugfi 
it within the reach of all. For many 
household purposes it is invaluable ; yet 
its manifold uses are not so generally 
known as they should be. It is a most 
refreshing agent at the toilet tiible ; a 
few draps in a basin of water will make 
a better bath than pure water, and if the 
skin is oily, it will remove all glossiness 
and disagreeable odours. Added to the 
foot-bath, it entirely absorbs all noxious 
smells so often aiising from the feet in 
warm weather, and nothing is better for 
cleansing the hair from dandruff and 
dust. For the headache it is also a de- 
sirable stimulant) and frequent inhaling 
of its pungent odours will often entirely 
remove catarrhal cold. For cleansing 
paint it is very useful. Put a teaspoon - 
ful of ammonia to a quart of warm soap- 
suds, dip in a flannel cloth, and wipe off 
the dust and fly- specks, grime and smoke, 
and see for yourselves how much labour 
it will save you ; no scrubbing will be 
needful. It will cleanse and brighten 
wonderfully ; to a pint of hot Buda mix 
a teaspooolul of the spirits, dip in yotir 
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silver spoons, forks, &c., rub with a 
brush, and then polish on chamoiB skin. 
For washing mirrors and wiudows^ it is 
also very desirable ; put a few drops of 
ammonia upon a piece of newspaper, and 
jou will readily take off every spot or 
iinger-mark on the glass. It will take 
gi-ease-spots from any fabric ; put on 
the ammonia nearly clear, lay blotting 
paper over the place, and press a hot 
Bat iron on it for a few moments. A 
few drops in water will clean laces and 
wliiten them finely, also muslins. For 
cleaning liair and nail brushes it is 
equally good. Put a t a«poonful of 
junmonia into one pint of warm or cold 
water and shake the brushes through 
the water ; when the bristles look white^ 
rinse them in cold water, and put into 
the sunshine or in a warm place to diy. 
The dirtiest brushes will come out fix^m 
this bath v/hite and clean. There is no 
better remedy for heartburn and dys- 
pepsia, iud the aromatic spirit of am- 
monia i.) especially prepared for theee 
troubles. I'en drops of it in a wineglass 
of water ai"e often a great relief. The 
spirits of ammonia can be taken in the 
. aame way, but it is not as palatable a 
dose. Farmers and chemists are well 
aware of the beneficial efiects of am- 
monia on all kin^Isof vegetation ; and if 
you desire your roses, geraniums, fu- 
chsias, &c., to become more flourishing, 
jou can try it upon them, by adding 
five or six drops of it to every pint of 
warm water that you give them ; but 
don't repeat it lest you stimulate them 
too highly. Kain-Avater is impregnated 
with ammonia, and thus it refreshes and 
vivifies vegetable life. So be sure and 
keep a large bottle of ammonia in the 
house, and hove a glass stopper for it, as 
it is very evanescent, and also injurious 
to corks, eating them away. 

Com-Flour Recipes.----Com-flonr is 
caiiefully prepared from the best Galatz 
Maize, and has all the good properties 
of the real arrowroot, than which it is, 
however, more nutritious. For light 
dishes, puddii^s, blacmange, cakes, £c», 
suitable for children and invalids, it 
Ataads unrivailedy being wboleaome and 



easy of digestion. Such of our readers as 
have not tried it should do so. We ap- 
pend for their guidance a few reliable 
recipes ; — 

Blamcmavgb.— Take one quart of 
milk, and mix it with four ounces or 
four tablespoonfuls of the flour ; add a 
little salt, and flavour to taste ; then 
boil the whole for a few minutes, allow 
it to cool in a mould, and serve up with 
milk and jelly, or milk and sugar. 

Pudding. — Prepare as above, adding 
one or two eggs. To be eaten warm. 

Baked Ptjm>iKG8. — Nearly four table- 
spoonfuls of the flour (or three and a 
half ounces), to one quart of milk ; add 
a little salt; boil thr«e minutes, stir- 
rii^g it briskly ; allow it to cool, and 
then thoroughly mix it with two. eggs, 
well beaten with three tablespoonfuls 
of sugar ; flavour to teste, and bake for 
half an hour in an oven, or btowii it 
before the flare. 

Custard. — One quart of milk, and 
mix it with three ounces of the flour : 
one or two eggs well beaten ; and a lit- 
tle butter and salt, and four tablespoon- 
fuls of sugar. Flavour to taste, and boil 
three or four minutes, then x)our it into 
a pie*diah, and brown it before the fire. 
This is an exquisite delicacy. 

Fbuit Pib. — Bake or stew the fruit 
with sugar, put it into a pie- dish, then 
pour over it corn-flour, boiled with milk, 
in the proportion of four ounces of the 
flour to one quart of milk, then brown 
it before the fire or in the oven. This 
makes a covering lighter and more d* 
licious than pie-crust. 

Omelet. — Beat up two eggs, and with 
them one tablespoonful of the flour, and 
a teacupf ul of milk ; add a little pepper 
and salt, and sugar if preferred : thrc^v 
the whole on a flat saucepan, previously 
well heated, and covered with melted 
butter ; keep the saucepan in motion 
over the fire, then turn it several times? 
and. roll it up, keeping it in motion till 
it is slightly browned. 

Spokge Cake. — Half a pound of com 
flour, quai^er, or half pound of butter, 
and two teaspoonfuls of baking iwwder, 
to be very well mixed together. Take 
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three eggs, and beat the yolks aud whites 
separately for fifteen minutes, then add 
to them a quarter of a pound bruised 
white sugar ; mix all together, flavour 
to taste, and beat for fifteen minutes ; 
put it into a well- buttered tin, papered 
all round two inches deeper than the tin, 
and bake in a quick oven for one hour 

It may also be used as arrow-root in 
every kind of preparation. 

Parlour Pastime. — The following 
beautiful chemical experiment may be 
easily performed by a lady, to the great 
astonishment of a circle at her tea-table : 
— Take two or three leayes of red cab- 
bage, cut them into small pieces, put 
them into a basin, and pour a pint of 
boiling water upon them ; let it stand 
an hour, then pour it off into a decanter. 
It will be a fine blue colour. Then take 
four wine-glasses ; into one put six drops 
of strong vinegar ; into another six drops 
of solution of soda ; into a third a strong 
solution of alum, and let the fourth 
remain empty. The glasses may be 
prepared some time before, and a few 
drops of colourless liquid that have been 
placed in them will not be noticed ; fill 
up the glasses from the decanter, and 
the liquid poured into the glass con- 
taining the acid will become a beautiful 
red ; the glass containing the soda will 
become a fine green ; that poured into 
the empty one will remain unchanged. 
By adding a little vinegar to the green 
it will immediately change to red, and 
on adding a little solution of soda to 
the red it will assume a fine green, thus 
showing the action of acids and alkalies 
on vegetable blues. 

Sick Headache.-— Much sick head- 
ache is caused by overloading the sto- 
mach — by indigestion. It may be re- 
lieved veiy much by drinking freely of 
wai-m water, whether it produces vo- 
miting or not. If the feet are cold, 
warm them or bathe them in water as 
hot as you can bear it. Soda or ashes 
in the water will do good. If the pain 
is veiy severe, apply a cloth wrung out 
of hot water to the head — ^pack tlie head, 
as it were. To prevent it, let plainness, 
simplicity, and ttmreniiice p'cnido at 



y:ywc table. In some cases medicine is 
necessary ; but if the above is properly 
carried out, almost immediate relief ia 
experienced. 

Steaming^ Food. — If ladies knew 
the superiority of steaming many arti- 
cles of food over boiling them, they 
would be better supplied with conve- 
niences for that purpose. Cooking can 
be done much quicker, and with less 
fuel, by steam, tidan in any other w&y. 
Apple dumplings are far superior whei> 
steamed, to boiled ones, which are apt 
to be heavy and water- soaked. Steam 
till done, then set in the oven a few 
minutes to dry the moisture. So it i» 
with other puddings, custards, brown 
bread, vegetables, &c., and for cooking^ 
fruits, to preserve or put up in their 
own juice, it is an excellent way to 
steam till tender, before putting into 
syrup. In waim weather, a steamer i» 
valuable indeed, for a very little fir& 
will do. 

Warm Bed-Covering. — ^Whenthe 
nights are cold, and the bed-clothes in- 
sufficient, adopt the following very sim- 
ple plan : — throw off one or two of the 
top covers from the bed, then get two- 
or three large newspapers — one very 
large one will do — spread them on the 
bed, and replace the cover. The result 
will be a warm and comfortable night, 
mthout any perceptible increase in the 
weight of the bedding. Again, for a 
cold ride on boat, coach, or a long walk 
against the wind, spread a newspaper 
over your chest, and you will not be- 
come chilled through. Nothing can be 
cheaper, and nothing more efficient. 

Tea Cake. — ^Rub into a quart or 
dried flour of the finest kind, a quarter* 
of a povmd of butter ; then beat up two 
eggs with two teaspoonfuls of sifted 
sugar, and two tablespoonf uls of washed' 
yeast ; pour this liquid mixture into 
the centre of the flour, and add a pint 
of warm milk as you mix it ; beat it up- 
with the hand until it comes off with- 
out sticking ; set it to rise before the 
fire, having covered it with a cloth ; 
after it has remained there an hour, 
make it up into good-sized cakes anr 
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inch thick ; set them in tin plates to 
rise before the fire for ten minutes, then 
bake them in a slow oven. These cakes 
may be split and buttered hot from the 
oven, or split, toasted, and buttered 
after they are cold. 

Spong^e Biscuits. — Beat the yolks 
of twelve eggs for half an hour ; then 
put in a pound and a half of beaten 
sifted sugar, and whisk it until it rises 
in bubbles ; beat the whites to a strong 
froth, and whisk them well with the 
sugar and yolks ; work in about four- 
teen ounces of flour, with the grated 
rinds of two lemons. Bake them in tin 
moulds buttered, in a quick oven for 
an hour ; before they are 'baked, sift a 
little fine sugar over them. 

long for Cake. — Beat the white of 
one egg perfectly light — ^then add eight 
teaspoonf uls of loaf sugar, pounded fine 
and sifted, very gradually, beating it 
well ; after every spoonful, add one 
drop of the essence of lemon or rose- 
water to flavour it. If you wish to 
cx)lour it pink, stir in a few grains of 
cochineal powder or rose pink ; if you 
wish it blue, add a little of what is 
called powder-blue. Lay the frosting 
on the cake with a knife, soon after it 
is taken from the oven ; smooth it over, 
and let it remain in a cool place till 
hard. To frost a common- sized half of 
cake, allow the wliite of one egg and 
half of another. 

Crystallised Baskets.— A pleasant 
reminiscence of summer may be retained 
by the manufacture of crystallised flow- 
er-baskets. The process is very simple, 
aad can be accomplished by any lady 
of taste. Construct some baskets of 
fancy form with pliable copper-wire, 
and wrap them with gauze. Into these 
tie to the bottom violets, ferns, gera- 
nium leaves — in fact, any flowers ex- 
cept full-blown roses — and sink them 
in a solution of alum, of one pound to 
a gallon of water, after the solution has 
cooled. The colours will then be pre- 
served in their original beauty, and the 
crystallised alum -will hold faster than 
when from a hot solution. When you 
have a light covering of crystals that 



completely covers the articles, remove 
the basket carefully and allow it to 
drip for twelve hours. These baskets 
make a beautiful parlour ornament, and 
for a lon^ time presei^e the freshness 
of the fiowera. 

The Opal. — ^This gem comes from 
Hungary and Mexico. The Hungarian 
opals are much the superior, and have 
not the disadvantage of deteriorating 
with time. For the perfection of an 
opal, it should exhibit all the colours of 
the solar spectrum, disposed in small 
spaces, neither too large nor too small, 
and with no colour predominating. The 
opal is sometimes called the harlequin, 
in allusion to the great variety of colours, 
which it displays. The substance of 
the opal is of a milky hue, and of a pale 
greenish tint. The milkiness is gene- 
rally known by the term opalescence. 
It is the colour of water in which a lit- 
tle soap has been dissolved. In erder 
to explain the brilhant colours of the 
opal, we may imagine in the stone a 
great number of isolated fissures, of 
variable width, but always very narrow. 
Each fissure, according to its width, 
gives a peculiar tint similar to the ef- 
fect produced by pressing two plates of 
glass together ; we may recognise vio- 
let, blue, indigo, red, yellow and green, 
the last two being exhibited more rarely 
than the others. 

As a proof that the brilliant colours 
of the opal are due to narrow fissures, 
similar colours may be produced by par- 
tially fracturing, with the blow of a 
hammer or a mallet, a cube of glass or 
even a rock crystal. Colours obtained 
in this way are of the same cliaracter as 
those of flowers, which result from the 
overlaying of the transparent tissues of 
which the petals are composed. Herein 
lies the secret of all their final decay. 

Sometimes the opal is coloured only 
in its substance, and has not so great % 
play of lights as when it is variously 
travel sed by fissures, and then it is not 
so much esteemed. The opal is not a 
very hard stone. In its chemical com- 
position it is only quartz combined with 
water. Hea*- e^foandinfir its fissure^ 
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varies its colours, and pressure ob^Hously 
produces the same effect. M. Babinet 
states that he thus often changed, with- 
out permanent alteration, the colours of 
a beautiful Hungarian harlequin opal. 
The opal of the lioman senator, Nonius, 
of the sLse of a hazel-nut, which he se- 
lected from among ail his treasures as 
the companion of his exile, was esti- 
mated at about 160,000 pounds. This 
^em has appropriately been called the 
" Koh-i-noor of Rome.'* 

Patchouly. — It is well known that 
the real Indian shawls possessed a pe- 
culiar and agreeable odour, which was 
new to European noses as the shawls 
were to European eyes. This odour 
pertinaciously clung to the fabric, and a 
genuine " India " unfailingly advertised 
it as such by its perfume. The cause 
of this odour was fully inquired into, 
nnd it was found to be given to the 
shawls by contact with an herb known 
to the Hindoos as putcha, pat or pat- 
chouly, as it is more commonly called. 
Importation of the dried herb, as an aid 
to the 8hawl-maker*s enterprise, natu- 
rally followed, and this led to its intro- 
<luction as a perfume. 

Rgg Sauce for Fish. — Boil one or 
two eggs quite hard. When cold (which 
you may hasten by throwing them into 
cold water), chop them quite fine, yolks 
and whites together. Taste the liquor 
in which your salt fish and parsnips 
have been boiled. If not too briny, 
take some of this, and, with the addition 
of a little water or milk, make good 
melted butter with flour and butter. 
When smooth, throw in your chopped- 
up eggs, give it one boil up, and transfer 
it to your sauce-boat. 

Irish Method of Boiling Potatoes. 
— In Ireland potatoes are boiled in per- 
fection ; the humblest peasant places 
his potatoes on his table better cooked 
than could half the cooks in this country 
by trying their best. Potatoes should 
4ilwAys be boiled in their " jackets ;" 
peeling a potato before boiling is offer- 
ing a premium for water to run through 
it, and go to table waxy and unpalatable. 
'J 'hey should bo thoroughly washed, and 



put into cold water. In Ireland they 
always nick a piece of the ddn off be* 
fore they place them in the pot ; the 
water is gradually heated, but never 
allowed to boil ; cold water diould be 
added as soon as the water in the pot 
commences boiling, and it should thus 
be checked until the potatoes are done, 
the skins will not then be broken or 
cracked, until the potato is thoroughly 
done ; pour the water off completely, 
uncover the pot, and let the skins be 
thoroughly dry before peeling. 

To Extract Markiiig Ink. — ^The 
following process will be found easy and 
effectual ; — ^Take the piece of marked 
linen, and immerse it in a solution of 
chloride of lime, when in a few minutes 
the characters will pass from black to 
white, owing to a new preparation of 
silver being formed, namely, white chlo- 
ride of silver, which still remains in the 
fabric, but owing to its solubility in so- 
lution of ammonia, it may be entirely 
extracted by immersion in that liquid 
immediately it is removed out of the 
first, and allowing it to remain in it for 
a few minutes ; after this it only re- 
quires to be well rinsed in clean water, 
which completes the process. 

Liquid Glue. — ^An excellent liquid 
glue is made by dissolving glue in ni- 
tric ether. The ether will only dissolve 
a certain amount of the glue, conse- 
quently the solution cannot be made 
too thick. The glue thus made is about 
the consistence of treacle, and is doubly 
as tenacious as that made with hot 
water. If a few bits of India-rubber, 
cut into scraps, be added, and the so- 
lution allowed to stand a few days, 
being stirred frcquentlj'-, it will be all 
the better, and will resist damp twice 
as well as glue made with water. 

Sacredness of Marriage. — For the 
man and woman who truly and purely 
love each other, and are guided by the 
law of justice, marriage is not a state 
of bondage. Indeed, it is only when 
they become, by this outward acknow- 
ledgment, publicly avowed lovers, that 
freedom is realised by them in its full 
significance. Thereafter, they can be 
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openly devoted to each other's interests, 
and avowedly chosen' and intimate as- 
sociates and friends. Together they 
can plan life's battles, and enter upon 
the path of progress that ends not with 
life's eventide. Together they can seek 
the charmed avenues of culture, and, 
strengthened by each other, can brave 
the world's frown in the rugged but 
heaven-lit path of reform. Home, with 
all that is dearest in the sacred name, 
is their peaceful and cherished retreat, 
within whose- sanctuary bloom the vir- 
tues that make it a temple of benefi- 
cence. 

Sweet Words. — Five of the sweet- 
est words in the English language begin 
with H, which is only a breath : Heart, 
Hope, Home, Happiness, and Heaven. 
Heart is a hope- place, and home is a 
heart-place, and that man or woman 
sadly mistaketh who if^'ould exchange 
the happiness of home for anything less 
than heaven. 

Female Sodety.— What la it that 
makes all those men who associate ha- 
bitually with women superior to those 
who do not ? What makes the women 
>vho are accustomed to, and at ease in, 
the tibciety d men, superior to their 
»ex in general ? Solely because they are 
in the liabit of free, gi-aceful, continued 
conversation With the other sex. Wo- 
men in this way lose their frivolity, 
their faculties awaken, their delicacies 
and peculiarities unfold all their beauty 
and captivation in the spirit of rivalry. 
And the men lose their pedantic, rude, 
declamatory,, or sullen manner. The 
coin of the understanding and the heart 
changes continually. Their asperities 
are rubbed ofiF, their natures polished 
and brightened, and their richness, like 
gold, is \vrought into finer workmanship 
by the fingers of women, than it could 
over be done by those of men. 

Cement for Wood. — A very supe- 
rior cement for joining wood may be 
made by soaking isinglass or gelatine 
in water until it swells. The water 
should then be drained off, and spirit 
poured on it, and the vessel placed in 
a pan of hot water until the isinglass 



is dissolved. This cement must then 
be kept in a well-stoppered bottle. 

BmI SoreSk — Many ladies Would l3e 
sho<^ed, perhaps, to team that scores 
of people die, when long confined to 
bed, not of the disease or accident, but 
of sores caused by neglect ; and in 
numbers of cases neither patient nor 
nurse has any idea of what is going on. 
Particularly in acute i<ev«*s, the pa- 
tient's mind is not in a state to com- 
plain of a slight pain, therefore they 
must be sought for by the nurse, and 
prevented. They geneially form about 
the bottom of the back, and about the 
hips. The constant pressure of the 
body causes a slight redness at first, 
and if attended to then ihe mischief 
may be stopped : but if allowed to go 
on the part dies, and leaves a sore which 
too frequently takes away all chance of 
recover}'. Examitte careSaliy every day, 
bathe the parts with spirits and water, 
and take off the pressure, first by alter- 
ing the position, if possible, and se- 
condly, by making little pillows or pads, 
and placing them so as to bear the 
weight. Unless you can do this, ail 
treatment you (Ma adopt will be of no 
avail. 

Widowhood. — A great vicissitude 
in a woman's circumstances and situa- 
tion not unfrequently occurs upon the 
death of her husband ; and in the 
higher rank of society this is often pe- 
culiarly severe. A widow thus placed 
has much need for foititude ; and even 
those of an inferior rank have their 
trials and difficulties to support with 
dignity and composure. 

During her tempof ary sedusion from 
general society, a widow can hardly 
employ her time more wisely, than in 
forming her plans, and arranging her 
future establishment and mode of liv- 
ing. In doing this she would do well 
to lay her intentions and wshes before 
those whom her husband has appointed, 
with herself, his executors, and the 
guardians to his children. 

It often happens, howe\*er, that a wi- 
dow and her co-executors afe at WMSf • 
ance ; she, tenacious of her power, jea- 
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louB of their interference, and mispictouB 
of their n^ligence in promoting her in- 
terests or those of her family ; while 
they, perhaps, are irritated and trouhled 
by her ignorance in matters of business, 
and made angry by want of friendly 
confidence in their intentions. 

When a widow is satisfied as to the 
Integrity and prudence of her co-execu- 
tors, she will only be doing them jus- 
tice if she confide all matters of business 
to them. A prudent woman cannot be 
blind to the advantages which may ac- 
crue to her children, from the unani- 
mity she preserves with their other 
guardians. 

When time has healed the wound 
^hich her husband's death has inflicted, 
ind when the season has elapsed which 
.lecorum has appointed for retirement 
from public amusements, and from cir- 
cles of gaiety (supposed to be incom- 
patible with the state of feeling of one 
recently bereft of the most intimate of 
human ties), the widow will probablv 
be again seen in the world, and will 
again mix in her usual societies. She 
should, now, bear in mind, that, from 
the circumstance of her being left en- 
tirely to her own conduct, many eyes 
will be upon her ; and, from various 
motives, many will curiously examine 
into the circumspection and prudence 
of her conduct. If the breath of slan- 
der ought not to reach her as a wife, it 
is even more essential to her, that as a 
widow it should be completely sup- 
pressed. She has no longer a protector 
to shelter her when reproached, nor to 
sanction with his approbation her future 
steps. She has to screen the name she 
bears from the very shadow of disrepute, 
because, besides belonging to her chil- 
dren, be who owned it and bestowed it 
upon her can no longer defend and res- 
cue it from calumny and disgrace. 

A widowed mother is liable to fall 
into the error of over-indulgence of her 
children. To guard against this mater- 
nal weakness should be more than ever 
her earnest aim^ since paternal firmness 
is no longer at hand to counteract its 
injurious efiects Without regard to 



puerile wishes for relaxation, she should 
steadily persevere in the plan of educa- 
tion which she has formed for her chil- 
dren, preserving, with conscientious 
car^ the precious years of their youth 
from waste and neglect. Thus, the 
widow who strives to fulfil every obli- 
gation to her children has no siuecine ; 
but, with Heaven's blessing on her en- 
deavours, she wOl have her day of com- 
pensation ; her success will be hononred 
in the world, and affectionately and du- 
tifully acknowledged by her children^ 
who, with one voice, " will rise up and 
call her blessed." 

The Monthly Nurse, and her Du- 
ties. — In respect of age, a monthly 
nurse should not exceed fifty, but it is 
still better if she be between thirty-five 
and forty. She should possess bodily 
strength sufficient to enable her to lift 
her chaige with ease ; she should be a 
light sleeper, or rather capable of doing 
with very little sleep ; and as this would 
be incompatible with the habits of a 
glutton, or of one fond of ale and por- 
ter, we will suppose that she is free 
from any inclination towards intempe- 
rance. She should be gentle, tender, 
kind and tolerably lively in her man- 
ner, and should have great conmiand 
over her temper, and have so much 
self-possession, that^ under any circum- 
stances, even the most alarming that 
can occur, she should be able to main> 
tain a cool and collected manner. Above 
all things she should not be addicted 
to quackery, nor should she ever pre- 
sume to prescribe medically either for 
the mother or the child. 

A nurse should be taught the art of 
emptying the mother's breast by suc- 
tion when the infant is weakly, and the 
supply of milk great; for, then, the 
breast becomes turgid, aud the efforts 
of the infant are insufficient to draw it, 
until it has been previously relieved, 
either by suction or some other means. 
It is a better plan to have the breasts 
drawn by the mouth than by any of 
the various contrivances which are in- 
vented for that purpose. Sore nipples, 
which are so painful, and so disappoint- 
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ing to the young mother, who is gene- 
rally desirous of fulfilling every part of 
her maternal duty, are the consequence 
of this turgidity, which excites inflam- 
mation. When, however, the nipple 
becomes sore, the shield is the best re- 
medy, and a nurse should know how to 
render this little instrument serviceable, 
for unless it be properly applied the in- 
tention for which it is used will be de- 
feated. All salves and washes are use- 
less without the aid of the shield. 

Some ladies, who have never suffered 
from sore nipples, have attributed their 
escape to the habit, which they had 
adopted some weeks previous to theii- 
confinement, of washing the nipples 
with weak brandy and water. 

A nurse should not be of an avari- 
cious disposition, otherwise to visit the 
lying-in room is quite a disgraceful tax 
upon the friends of the lady. The terms 
upon which the nurse attends for the 
month should be settled at the time 
she is first engaged ; and every lady 
who has any feelings of delicacy, will 
explain to her, that she is to expect 
nothing beyond her jast pay ; and that 
any expectation of receiving money 
from visitors must be abandoned. 

As the moment of confinement ap- 
proaches everything should be in rea- 
diness, so that no hurry or bustle occur. 
One friend, who possesses &.»me con- 
siderable degree of fortitude, the nui'se, 
and the doctor, are the only persons 
who should be admitted into the room 
during the labour. Whatever conver- 
sation is permitted — the less the better 
— ^should be of a cheerful and encou- 
raging description ; all depressing pas- 
sions, want of confidence in the medical 
attendant, and alarm of any description, 
inasmuch as they weaken the powers 
of the animal economy, and protract 
the sufferings of labour, also tend to in- 
terrupt the natural steps of the process, 
and cause difficulties which would not 
otherwise happen. Every female should 
be previously informed, that, unless 
£ome unforeseen difficulty present itself, 
the child may be born without manual 
assistance : and, therefore, the less the 



doctor interferes, or appears to aid her 
efforts, the more his skill is to be de- 
pended upon. 

When the child is bom, and the mo- 
ther is, therefore, in some degree re- 
Heved from her state of suffering, she 
should be restrained from any Uvely 
expressions of joy, for they would be 
dangerous to her at the time in which 
so much of her strength is exhausted. 
Many of the fatal occurrences in child- 
bed have been attributed to the want 
of this precaution. Rest, and, if pos- 
sible, sleep, should be obtained for two 
or three hours before the young mother 
be laid comfortably in bed after deli- 
very. After this has been done, the in- 
fant should be brought to her, and then 
should be applied to the fountain of its 
natural and only proper food. When 
medicine is required, the dootor will 
order it, but on no account should the 
nurse be allowed to administer it with- 
out his orders. 

It is a very common practice with 
monthly nurses to keep an infant from 
its mother's milk for two or three days 
after its birth ; this is equally bad for 
the parent and child. The first milk 
which the child draws acts as a purga- 
tive upon it, whilst its sucking keeps 
the breast soft and pliable, and brings 
the milk into the proper channel. For 
these reasons the infant should be put 
to the breast three or four hours after 
its birth, and this should be repeated 
as often as the mother's strength will 
permit it. If a lady is to suckle her 
infant, the sooner it is applied to the 
breast the less chance there is of the 
nipples becoming sore ; but in some 
constitutions this will occur in spite of 
every precaution, and when it does, the 
child should be kept from the breast 
until the milk has been nearly carried 
off by purgatives and low diet ; then 
the child beic;^' again placed at the 
breast causes a return of the milk, while 
the breast and the nipple remain cool. 
Until the infant can be applied to the 
mother's breast, its aptitude for sucking 
should bo kept up by placing it at the 
breast of a temi>orai7 wet nur^e. 
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If the strength of the new-made 
mother permit, after the end of six or 
seven days she may be removed for an 
hour or two into another room, pro- 
vided it be not very remote from her 
own, and that it be brought to a simi- 
lar tempei*ature. Duiing the time she 
IB absent from her own room, the nurse 
should see that it be thoroughly venti- 
lated. This change of air wUl assist to 
strengthen the mother ; but there is 
usually a prejudice, almost unconquer- 
able, in monthly nurses, that ladies 
should not change their rooms for the 
first fortnight or three weeks of their 
confinement, which system has often so 
weakening an effect, that, at the end of 
a month, a lady is sometimes as weak 
and reduced as if she had had a serious 
illness. 

At the end of the month, or even be- 
fore that time, if the weather and other 
circumstances permit, gentle exercise 
is very desirable for the lying-in lady, 
and particularly if she suclde her baby ; 
because, whatever tends to give her 
health and strength, will render her 
better able to perform that important 
duty. 

Washing: Infants.— This is a chief 
duty for mothers or nurses. The ex- 
perience of the latter enables them to 
dress and wash an infant with more fa- 
cility, and with greater gentleness, than 
others ; but their prejudices are often 
unconquerable in favour of ignorant 
and vulgar practices, by which an infant 
niay be tormented, if not seriously in- 
convenienced ; therefore the young mo- 
ther should learn what is right to be 
done, and then be prepared to oppose 
firmly any contrary modes which her 
nui-se may suggest. 

In washing an infant during the 
mouth, the water should be tepid, for 
water either too hot or too cold is alike 
injurious. The whole body of the in- 
fant, with the exception of the head, 
should be immersed in the water when 
it is washed If a nurse be so ignorant 
as not to know what will take off the 
white mucous matter which occasionally 
adheres to the skin of a newly-bora in- 



fant, the mother should be able to in- 
form her that it is most readily loosened 
by rubbing the part over with lard or 
fresh butter, after which a little soap 
will remove the whole. The same plan 
is recommended to be pursued again if 
the skin of the in&oit does not appear 
to be thoroughly cleansed after the first 
washing. Afterwards it is not necessaiy 
to wash an in&nt more than once a day, 
except locally, as circumstances point 
out. 

The nurse should, in the morning, 
have in readiness a bsiain of tepid water, 
a very soft sponge, and a fine soft towel. 
On her right hand should stand her 
basket, in which should be laid her dust 
bag, containing powdered starch, a clean 
flannel band, and, in proper order be- 
neath, all the other articles she will re- 
quire in dressing the baby. The nurse 
herself should wear a flannel apron, 
upon which she should lay the child 
while gently extricating him from the 
clothes which are about to be changed. 
The heeul, face, and throat, are then 
to be washed with the sponge, and to 
be dried with a soft linen towel. Re- 
member how very delicate and tendt^r 
the skin of an infant is, and do not suf- 
fer it to be rubbed but in the most gen- 
tle manner ; indeed, an infant should 
rather be gently pressed than nibbed 
with the towel, and particularly under 
the joints ; the hands, arms, and thighs 
should next be washed, and when per- 
fectly dry, the starch powder may be 
used in those parts which appear at all 
tender or likely to become chafed ; but 
unless this be the case, it is better to 
use no powder of any kind. Drying 
the skin well, when it has been Netted, 
is the best mode to prevent soreness. 
The infant should not be kept longer 
undressed than can be avoided ; but if 
it do not appear to be chilled, the nurse 
may gently rub its back, head, and 
limbs with her hand, until there is a 
general appearance of circulation. As 
soon as the clothes have been put on, 
the nurse should dip the end of a soft 
piece of cambric into warm water, and 
cleanse the tongue with it. Some nurses 
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employ sugar a.nd water for this pur- 
pose ; butt .ttttte^Ahfiiie Up iwy vdiaaag 
in the mcmfltl, gbittlAWliliP it9dlk»>l»««b ; 
and the fafltifw Ki» ^iJid» tAllllM^TidlAuld 
be so geaii» n» AnJttlA •^tfHftttftU d|he in- 
fant to ci^«oi^ 

When tllMr«i^<lMis«;<iof(ftlo Jiead oi^aii 
infant, g«ttt ««w» ^dttUHlkft rti^ tak^ to 
dry it weJU ^^Inr .Wfobiinp :'> Ht^, to put«t 
cap on witib tl»itfattr.lUii»|^ would W tD 
incur thot^iftrg^rs^ ofdil and infl^mioa- 
tion in th!ei^^«fi,«<ir of ,fifir-acho md^»9^- 
ness. A wfiiiil tiKiiifie will oncbweattv 
to guard ^ (ttvfwiftrof &enf» £p€»n avky 
injury, aiulfeLfi» «^|K>9ing the eyi^s to a 
strong giM» ,$^ lij^t, or tb^ ours un- 
covei'ed t^^oimnpts of air. 

Nursii^ m^ Infaot-^iMi infant 
should n0i'(b* nursodin.an upright po- 
sition for dhe firajt two ]a(aiiih& of its 
life. It i8|{)ainful to see tjbe beet back 
and weali jieck of a youog ahUdoom- 
pellcd t^ >«upport a woight t9 whioh 
it is rarfd^ equal. Some la4i^, how- 
ever, errjift the c*bftr e«bl»nke) and, by 
keeping IbAir infante JbQO long in a re- 
clining ipttiition, jb^^ve pravent«Kl that 
gradual m^ly of akran^ih which might 
have bem acquilMd by a gentle and 
timely ujie«pf th« 'muscles and bones of 
the back: :<iiid nooi^.; and when infants 
have be^i)»rougldk^ this state, it has 
been difibndt tft ^certain whether it 
had bee^«tfiused bgr the disuse of the 
parts, oi^nM the. iJkct of disease. An 
infant slumld r^ge^y be taken out of 
doors fofii^e fir$iti aipnth of its life, un- 
less thettufather he peculiarly favour- 
able. 11a extroHISs of heat. or of cold 
are alikqiiojiurious to it, and damp wea- 
ther is umiHarly so. 

An in jiii^ shoiild-.iiever be left to sleep 
alone. FBjj^tfulAfioidents.have occurred 
from n^^jgencein this respect ; and, 
indeed, urthe fiwfe few days of ite U£^ 
an infaiiliishould HQJb be in its bed for 
half an jlwkur at a tiase without being 
looked gk;; for, if ij^ ibftuld chance to 
roll on ilidface, iLlMi<AQ power to t»m 
itself aMMi, and ym» \ii \fiit for any 
length #t||ipe ioiftuMiJMAtMtti, with its 
face ags^t ihft blwiliet i» fttUpw, it 
would be in great danger of 'being smo- 



thered. Infants are also liable to return 
itUOiiUfiii' Sit.omafiU&aUjy gjarpli^s of milk 
ttlbe^lhiWie is^«U.v«i<l.; «w4\«&en this oc- 
cwiftv^HUUe.:tU«iy.{W»e.4^ftti^i!t^hey should 
be g«a^:Uil(»d >U|f^-4(0 Mv^ what they 
xYQmit -in^ be dVCm^ qa^tied from 

mhe cv^iillt:9» ^HftuA <^t^t never to 
,be (Hsi-egaillftlt-W '^ ^ j^Mire's voice, 
•whiolii &pe«ili»iCllS JtttHfte>9f»i« >w suffering. 
Crien, howevegc^Mift .qf ^ifbient kinds : 
ifaiF .Ojtfonple, Hgg^ c^ jbiun^r may be 

.bnawn ; it is shoot .«iiA>nieHi|gIing ; but 
\when t&te ory is » iwiittinttw one, and 
the legs ave dra\^ :^f^ timf e must be 
.{tain. Jm «uch a ca^:|i9<tteMg the breast 
must not be admiuisteviHl ivntil the pain 
he ijettia^^. Warm ii»aillteng, gentle 
fiicrfeiqn'Qn tihe bowels, i^^tmiination of 
the Qlothes to ascertain :«ltxether any 
UgPitnpe is dravm too ti^ij^ should be 
::gn3t.ti«ied, and if the infaiiti«still appear 
■to he in pain, a i^eotle aparient medi- 
cine, or an injection, shouM be admin- 
istered. Powerful mediciMs should be 
given only by the advice qjf Ahe medical 
attendant. 

To Secnut Motogc^tfis in Al- 
buois. — From sti^Qh is mi^ a prepara- 
tion known as dentrine ; iit is in the 
form of a powdet* mod tl^^ade into a 
rather stiff paste wit^ col^Jfrater, is the 
best material for fadng photographs in 
albums. Keep the dextriap very clean, 
and proceed as lollav^ : coovr the whole 
back part of thophotograpiolightly with 
the paste, then {daoe it ou tthe page of 
the svlbum, with a sheet ^ white blot- 
ting paper on the CEt^er f^e of the al- 
bum page. Then ^ntlyjpnooth over 
the lace of the picture vitflt a handker- 
chief. Thick stwoh will ate answei the 
purpose. 

SeaSfwiogS lor Soupli— Spices al- 
wa^ should be -putin whdl^ into soups. 
Al&pioe is one of tdie besi^ ithough it is 
not so highly fsfeeemed m- it deserves. 
Seville-'Orttiige^W^^'^^ atfeier acid than 
lemon- juioe, but both ei«|ild be used 
with cau^QQ. ^weet l«iit)s for soups 
or hroHm.qfottfyAiifi knoMp^ marjoram, 
thyoie 9Ad pacftlffif^^a spi^ of each tied 
together. The older ana drier onions 
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are, the stronger their flavour ; in dry 
seasous ^i^a thisy are very strong ; the 
quautit]^ nhnirid ba-pn^ortloufid aticoixi- 
ingly 4tt^l|fHigi^ Mlery saaf genemlly 
be obtwi^ fur ump. tJtooughuut ti)« 
year, it any be iK^al tu know that 
dried ce^ymai i» aa excellent aub:iti- 
tute. U i». au. strongty flavoured tkat I is rather smaller than UlA 



I thera, which have long slender shafts, 
terminating iu a web o£ the most exqui- 
si^ gy t w ii BdjfflJ wA gptt. m» tail 

bruvrn coiuut*^ Tdt liilfiti ia Vi||pirtliig 
the train, wheir i^ m expandlt«|^ ipd cu- 
Siimes its fan- like kt9m> T^ jpni-hen 

and 



a dracha^ of whole seed will eoneb half 
a gallon <i£ aoup aa much 3» will two 
headi of oelbry. Mushrooms are zouch. 
ubeil, ai«l when they cannot baobtained 
freah, iBiiehroom ketchup will aaswer 
the piir|AEe ; but it should be used very 
fi<:> iringl^, as nothing is more dif&cuit 
t:> reai«AVO than, an over -flavouring o^ 
ketchu[% A piece of butter in pLo- 
portioQ to the liquid, mixed with flour, 
and added ta the soup, when boiling, 
will eniich «iad thicken it. Thft fto^ 
Havourit^ articles^ as kete^p, spices^ 
vines, jpiice, &o , should Ottk be added 
till thet soup is- Beaiiy daee. Wioe 
should 1« a^ed ])it» ia iim maikiiigr as 
it evapofates quickly in boding. A tea 
spoonful of sugar is & SKkI addition ia 



flavouri 



her coloariiamore subdU^MdllliPiely. 
The legs of both, male andi faHnl^are of 
a grey- brown. That oi th^ f^Wtntfr dis- 
plays a stEong spu#> and fe{i» Mmt are 
clumsy, at sciiking vahancig v^h the 
grace and elegance o£ his gefltml form. 
Ths voice is also tkaish and dipSMpant. 

Ma^^geuent oy iHB PkaBmv^l. — 
It would be lUie to think of dumgi^ticat- 
iug these birds in the ocduiar^r ipftultry- 
boose or yard. Their habits a4%cf the 
most rambling description, ^sni they 
cannok bs-caalined to ume spot^ Ifeough 
th^ may b» so accustomed tv» il ti:at 
they will ia«ke it their hoae^^ ^ which 
they will coasUatly retura. 

They are vscy destructive Igrds in 
g^dens ; theiefoxe, they sho^^lil never 



Pea-^wl. — Thisi- gcMrgeous bird is 



a native ef India, ^xng Souad ia great 
ntimbei»in the fiTtsmirf plains el that 
country^ in the neighbourhood o{ tha 
ganger, acid in the kingiloak ol Siam. 
It has l«Bg been naturaliseil in Europe, 
but in tfce cmintry it is bow kept more 
for orn^aaeot than uee. The Bal» Urd 
— the velL-kaowa peacock^i» m» ei 
the incut beaiitilu} of the feathsred 
creation ]t is elegaaily shaped, ^ 
length, Iroitt the tip of the^bill to that 
of the Ivi, being about lour feet. The 
head, xwrk, and breast are of a brilliaat 
blue, sjpded with goid ; the back and 
upper |Hvt ol the wix^ ar» btighi ash, 
mixed wth Uack stripes ; Hha groirad 
of the ftatbevs of its splMidid fan-tike 
train in black ; but they are studded 
with wlnit ate popularly eaUed '' eyes ;" 
lovely ||9t«^ of a round lorm, diversified 
with t|ii moat attractive colours, and 
spark] iM with the radiance of the 
brigbtoil gsciii. The neck and bead 
4re gracefully formed ; and from the 
owa spriofi a tuft ol twenty lour fea- 



be kept, exce[>t whne theie aq#exteu- 
SLve lavvus or poiks aad shrubiiiiies for 
them tu disport tuk They re^^re no 
aheiter at night;^ foe they tev^ !■» roost 
ott trees, frequenting the vev^f highest 
braach&s ; aiii when they ririaat Hnd 
a tree, thqp will pecch upon a hif- stack 
or the' roofoi a house. 

Alter thiey have passed who^ gsay be 
called th» age ol iaiiittcy, tfaui^ require 
Tsiy little lotid, pffoviding (^ittiy for 
I IhemseUes ; but where you if$i^ to at- 
' tach them to yoursell, and to Irmd them 
to come ba£k to a partioulaf locality, 
you BMst ieed and pat the jam giving 
thofis the same food as tuvk^s. By 
fewtisg and kindneas^ be wilt funie for 
his laial as punctually as 9i human 
being. They know the voictt •! their 
keeper. II bk^ calls them, %^y will 
coBiei to hei» aod eat out of Iw hand. 
Thia hea is apuwe timid ihg\n t|» male, 
and cannot h^ brought to 9l|i|»v such 
confidence in her keeper. 

They da not pain The pffupck re- 
quires four or five hens, who generaJiy 
nuke their nests on the bare grouud, 
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amoDgst nettles or loose weeds ; it is 
often placed under the shading boughs 
of the fir-tree, and consists merely of a 
tow sticks and twigs, put together with 
dried leaves. She lays from live to six, 
or ten eggs. She is partial to sitting, 
and goes through the duties of incuba- 
tion with great assiduity. She sits from 
twenty-seven to twenty-nine days, and 
begins about her third summer. She 
endeavours to conceal her nest from the 
knowledge of the male, as he will de- 
stroy the eggs. 

It the eggs are taKen away she lays a 
second time during the summer. They 
are sometimes taken from the nest, and 
kept as you keep those of the fowl or 
Turkey, till the time for hatching, -and 
then placed under a common hen, or a 
turkey-hen — the latter proving the best 
iostei mother. Thus you can have two 
broods in one year. 

The peacock, both in its natural and 
domesitic state, destroys uumeious in- 
sects which would be very destructive ; 
and they will keep a place clear of frogs, 
lizards, and similar reptiles. If they 
are killed, when poults, about nine 
months old, they make an excellent 
dish. The old birds, whefi they are 
getting to maturity, are not wholesome 
food. But they aie excellent food at a 
n)iich more advanced age than the nine 
mouths. 

They should be well fed, but not put 
up to fatten ; be killed at any period 
except the moulting season, and then 
hung in the larder some time before 
cooking. They live eighteen or twenty 
years. 

Hints, for Wives.— Don't imagine 
wbea you have obtained a husband, 
that your attention to personal neatness 
and deportment may be relaxed. Now, 
ia leality, is the time for you to exhibit 
superior taste and excellence in the cul 
tivatio^i of your addFess, and the becom- 
ing elegance of your appearance. If it 
re<|u];red some little care to foster the 
a^zmratiou of a lover, how rnuch njore 
i* requisite to keep yoarseU lovely in 
the eyes of him to whom there is now 
lo ^>rivacy Of di.-guiee — your hf'Urly 



companion ? And if it was due to your 
lover that you should always present 
to him, who proposed to wed and che- 
rish you, u neat and ladylike aspect, 
how much more is he entitled to a si- 
milar mark of respect who has kept his 
promise with honourable fidelity, and 
linked all his hopes of future happiness 
with yours ? If you can manage these 
matters without appearing to study 
them, so much the better. Some hus- 
bands are impatient of the routine of 
the toilette, and not unreasonably so ; 
they possess active and energetic spirits, 
sorely disturbed by any waste of time. 
Some wives have discovered au admir- 
able facility in dealing with this diffi- 
culty, and it is a secret which, having 
})een discovered by some, may be known 
to all, and is well worth the finding 
out. 

Asparagus for the Lungs. — The 
frequent use of asparagus is strongly 
reconmi ended in afiectiona gf the lungs 
and chest ; in fact, aspajagus is one of 
the most wholesome as well as agreeable 
vegetables we possess. 

American Remedy for Diarrhcea. 
— Take one teasjx)onful of salt, the 
same of goo»l vinegar, and a tablespoon- 
ful of water ; mix and drink. It is 
said to act like a charm on the system, 
and even one do?e will generally cure 
obstinale cases of diarrhoea or the first 
stages of chilera. ]f the first dose does 
not bring complete relief, repeat the 
dose, as it is quite harmless. The pa- 
tient should keep perfectly quiet, a re- 
clining po&ture being the best. In se- 
vere cases soak the feet thoroughly in 
very warm water, chafing them well. 
Flannel wet with pretty warm vinegar* 
and salt (especially in warm weather) 
and placed around i>be loins, wrapping 
warm flannel over it, is an excellent aid 
to recovery. Any and everybody can 
apply these remedies without a physi- 
cian, running no risk, and will be aston- 
ished at the beneficial re^dt. 

An Excellent Tonic. — Hops, six 
ounces, Uniing water, one pint \ soak 
for foul hours i\>hQj half a wine-^lasa- 
ful. 
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On Ftimishmg;. — The great point 
in fumushing is to study well the aspect^ 
the general style of the house, and to 
make all our efforts harmonise with it ; 
for incongruity is a great offence against 
good taste. There is a fitness in things 
which should never be lost sight of, if 
we desire success. We know of an in- 
stance where, in an old-fashioned house, 
abounding in mullioned windows which 
run high up into the ceiling, the pre- 
sent possessor has hung all the rooms 
with Chinese papers, and fitted them up 
with light-coloured ultra-modem fur- 
niture, as inconsistently as if you were 
.to decorate Westminster Abbey like the 
Italian Opera House. It would not be 
difficult to multiply instances where fur- 
niture has been transplanted from one 
house to another without the smallest 
reference to its appropriateness. Our 
theory is that no one thing should catch 
the eye. There should be harmony 
throughout : and we recommend that 
great attention be paid to the colour of 
the walls. If they, the ceiling, and the 
carpet, are well selected, all other points 
of detail are like the finishing touches 
of a picture. The right tone having 
been attained, the rest is comparatively 
easy. We have found greys, light greens, 
and pale mauve, to work up well ; and 
the less pattern there is in the paper 
the better, unless, for some special rea- 
son, a chintz paper is desired. If the 
room faces the south, a cool grey or 
mauve is good ; and for a north room 
we have seen a yellowish green answer 
admirably, imparting to the room an 
appearance of sunshine. As a rule, we 
hiave found it best to avoid reds, espe- 
cially dark reds, which are offensively 
dingy. Blue is a dangerous colour to 
use ; it is BO apt either to make a room 
gaudy or cold ; though we have seen it 
effectually used with pink to give it a 
Pompadour look. For carpets we in- 
cline to small inoffensive patterns, and 
generally avoid those which are flowery, 
as being in theory and effect bad. 

Female Occupation. — Women in 
the middle rank are brought up with 
the idea that if they engage in some oc- 



cupations they shall lose their position 
in society. Suppose it to be so ; surely 
it is wiser to quit a position we cannot 
honestly maintAJn than to live depen- 
dent upon the bounty and caprice of 
others ; b^^tter to labour with our hands 
than to eat the bread of idleness : or 
submit to feel that we must not give 
utterance to our real opinions, or ex- 
press our honest indignation at being 
required to act a base or unworthy 
part. And in all cases, however situated^ 
every female ought to learn how all 
household affairs are managed, were it 
only for the purpose of being able t» 
direct others. There cannot be any dis- 
gpi^Lce in learning how to make the bread 
we eat, to cook our dinners, to mend 
our clothes, or even to clean the house. 
Better to be found busily engjiged in 
removing the dust from the furniture 
than to let it accumulate there until a 
visitor leaves palpable traces where his 
hat or his arm have been laid upon a 
table. 

To Manage a Husband. — " Hus- 
bands in the main are very harmless 
animals if properly managed,*' remarks 
Fanny Fern. " There is, perhaps, no 
animal in existence that requires so 
much skill and tact in the managements 
as a husband ; for these lords of crea- 
tion become quite obstreporous and 
unmanageable as soon as they begin to 
suspect any design to control them. 
They have a particular aversion to the 
sway of woman — that is, when it be- 
comes apparent. Intimate, for instance^ 
that they are under woman's control, 
and they will bristle up indignantly, as 
though it were an insult to their man- 
hood. They are docile enough so long 
as there is no appearance of control, 
but once show them the reins of go- 
vernment and they will resist you with 
all the obstinacy of their nature. The 
woman who would live in harmony with 
her spouse must study his nature and 
disposition. She must not cross his 
temper, nor assume authority, and pre- 
sume to dictate, for there is nothing 
so exasperates the spirit of a man that 
is a man as any attempt to trespass 
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upon his prerogative. She must grace- 
fully concede his lordship, and pay it 
all due respect and reverence ; then, if 
she possess the magnet of his affections, 
she may lead him whichsoever way she 
wills. Woman's power lies in her affec- 
tions ; and love, when judiciously exer- 
cised, the husband cannot resist — ex- 
cept, perchance, he partake of the na- 
ture of a bear, and is as impervious to 
the influence of the tender passion. 
Another chief requisite in the manage- 
ment of a husband is a genial, cheeiful 
nature ; for, if we have not sunshine in 
his home, he will be a gloomy fellow — 
cross and surly beyond endurance.. In 
order to make him a pleasing object of 
contemplation, or companionship, he 
must be kept in good humour by the 
cnlirening influence of a cheerful home. 
His physical wants must also be studied. 
One of the best receipts for a good- 
natured husband is digestible food ; 
sour nature is oftentimes the result of 
had digestion. Keep the digestive ap- 
paratus in a healthy condition, and 3'ou 
may be pretty sure of a pleasant face 
and a kmdly greeting. Give a man a 
miserable breakfast, and you will be 
quite sure to have a miserable com- 
panion for the day. It is most aston- 
ishing how much cheer there is in a 
^ood cup of coffee and a nice bit of 
toast ! A man may live on love for a 
long time, but he soon finds it rather 
sax insipid article of diet, if not com- 
bined with something more substantial. 
Depend upon it, wholesome food and a 
well ordered house lie at the founda- 
tion of domestic felicity. Show me the 
man that can be ill-natured when he 
iX)mes home to a cheerful fireside, where 
the smiling wife awaits his arrival with 
a comfortable dinner, and I will show 
jrou a genuine specimen of a bear. Ano- 
ther hmt I would suggest to wives is, 
that they look well to the condition of 
their husbands' shirt buttons. No man 
can keep his temper over a buttonless 
.shirt ; he can bear the loss of a fortune 
with better grace than the loss of a shirt 
hutton. Men cannot bear petty vexa- 
tions and inconveniences ; they have 



not patience and endurance ; therefore 
I would counsel all wedded ladies who 
would live in comfort with their liege 
lords, to avoid unnecessary occasions of 
irritation and dissatisfaction." 

Character and Treatment of Pul 
monary Consumption. — Dr. Searle, in 
his excellent book, " The Blood in its 
Relations to Life, Health, and Disease," 
describes Consumption as a " disease 
specific in character, dependent upon 
some general cause of derangement of 
the nutritive and healthy condition of 
the system. A disease, connected with 
some depraved or altered condition of 
the blood, in relation to its elements 
derived from without," thus described, 
" as food, air, or beverage, or of defect 
in their assimilation ; or in the purifi- 
cation and secretive, or in the nutritive 
processes of the system — whereby there 
ensues a deposition from the blood of 
small granular albuminous bcdies in 
the substance of the lungs ; though 
not in the lungs exclusively, the same 
granular bodies or tubercles, as they 
are called, being not unfrequently depo- 
sited in the peritoneum and bowels 
also, and often conjointly so with the 
lungs. Scrofula is a disease of a similar 
character, affecting more particularly 
the absorbent glands, and occasioning 
a deposition in their substance, with 
enlargement and subsequent inflamma- 
tion and abscess in those parts. These 
tubercles often exist in the lungs with- 
out occasioning any veiy sensible in- 
convenience ; but the lungs so affected, 
under the influence of cold, become 
more amenable to inflammation ; and 
under a low and insidious form of it 
these tubercles increase in ^ize, and 
then, compressing and occupying the 
space of the air-tubes, become a perma- 
nent source of irritation to these tubes, 
and of extended inflammation : hence 
cough, expectoration, febrile commo- 
tion, &c., ensue. The tubercles increas- 
ing in size, and the parts surrounding 
them being involved in one common 
inflammation, they coalesce, and either 
in distinct clusters, or severally, soften, 
and become the seat of abscess ; the 
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contents ot wlikh ccmmunicatii^ with 
the air-tubes, are now in part expecto- 
rated ; a porti<j:i being sdeo absorbed 
into the blood, and thus contaminating 
the Tital gtreani — hectic fever, diarrhoea, 
and numerous secondary derangements 
follow ; from the exhaustion of which, 
and the destruction of the organisation, 
death necessarily closes the scene. 

" 1 have detaLed thus much, with a 
view of showing that there can be no 
spedfic remedy for this disease — which, 
like scrofula, ia an affection of the ge- 
neral system, and that all treatment 
must bear reference to the stage of af- 
fection. In the early stages it must be 
sought in the causes which gave rise to 
the tubercles : attention must not be 
directed alone to the relief of the cough, 
and the symptoms of inflammatory irri- 
tation, but to the condition, so to speak, 
of the blood, or the depravation that 
may exist, of whatever kind, of the as- 
similative and nutritive processes, and 
of the general health and strength of 
the system. Strict attention to diet, 
air, exercise, warmth, clothing, and the 
like expedients of renovation, are evi- 
dently the remedies. And seeing that 
these bodies (the existence of which 
may be determined by auscultation and 
{percussion of the chest — that is to say, 
tapping the outside, and noticing the 
sound imparted of vacuity or consoli- 
dation, and of the air's murmur wiUiin) 
are soluble in an alkali, as Dr. Campbell 
proved by experiment ; an alkali may 
very protebly be taken with advantage, 
ns he has recommended. And an occa- 
sional vapour-bath, or rather the lamp- 
bath, may be employed to secure a more 
active state of the functions of the skin, 
and prevent at the same time the deve- 
lopment of inflammation. Sponging the 
chest every morning with salt water, 
and the daily use of the flesh -brush, 
are also useful expedients, and it is now 
a well-authenticated fact, that cod-liver 
oil has often proved itself to be a most 
valuable auxiliaiy. 

" A young lady, the subject it was 
said of consumption, having been fient 
to an hydropathic establishment, the 



lamp-bath for half an hour, followed by 
the wet sheet, was prescribed for her 
daily use : from which she experienced 
such senidble reUef, that unknown to 
her professional adviser, she was induced 
to take two baths every day, and so 
great was the benefit that in less than 
six months she had not only got rid of 
all her ailment^ bat bad b^^ome qnite 
f.troDg and stout." 

Shoulder of Mutton Boned.— The 
joint to be operated on should not be 
too fat ; remove the bone as far as the 
first joint firom the knudde, sprinkling 
the incision with pepper and salt. Make 
a stuflSng the same as for veal, with 
half a pound cf bread-crumbs, four 
ounces beef suet chopped fine, a littk 
onion minced, salt and pepper, also a 
little grated nutmeg, and one egg ; place 
the stufling into the incision, fold over 
the meat into its former place, and tie 
it up tightly with string. Shoulder of 
mutton done in this way may be roasted, 
but should properly be braised — ^that 
is, first fried of a golden colour in oil or 
clarified butter, and then put into a 
stewpan with a pint and a half of stock, 
and any trimming of vegetables at hand ; 
four or five cloves, six peppercorns, salt, 
thyme, pai-sley, and bay-leaf. Leave it 
to boil gently for two hours, strain off 
the stock, remove the fat, let it reduce 
on the fire until it becomes like glaze^ 
pour over the mutton, and serve. 

To take Impressions of Leaves 
and Plants. — ^Take half a sheet of fine 
wove paper and oil it well with sweet 
oil ; after it has stood a minute or two, 
to let it soak through, rub off the su- 
perfluous oil with a piece of paper, and 
let it hang in the air to dry ; after the 
oil is pretty well dried in, take a lighted 
candle and move the paper over it, in 
a horizontal direction, so as to touch 
the flame, till it is perfectly black. When 
you wish to take off any impressions of 
plants, lay your plant carefully on th« 
oiled paper, lay a clean piece of paper 
over it, and rub it with your fingef 
equally in all parts tor half a minutK^ 
then take up your plant and be careful 
not to ch'sturb the order of the leaves, 
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and place it on the paper on which you 
ivish to have the impression ; then 
cover it with a piece of blotting-paper, 
and rub it with your finger for a short 
time, and you will have an impression 
superior to the finest engraving. The 
same piece of black paper will serve to 
take off a number of impressions. The 
principal excellence of this method is, 
that the paper receives the impression 
of the most minute veins and hairs, so 
that you obtain the general character 
of most flowers. The impressions may 
afterwards be coloured. 

Vitremanie. — This is the name given 
by Messrs. Barnard and Son of 339, Ox- 
ford Street, for a much improved pro- 
cess of Diaphanie, and which the new 
art supersedes. The great success of 
Biaphaiiie — (no less than 250,000 sheets 
of designs having been sold in England 
alone) — ^is well known to every lady, as 
are its great defects, the chief of which 
was that, the sheets being applied vnih 
transfer varnish, bubbles of air some- 
times remained between the design and 
the glass, which, in the - subsequent 
process of rubbing off the paper resulted 
in holes ; this rubbing off, moreover, 
required much time, patience, and care, 
and was rarely perfectly performed. 
These defects are entirely obviated by 
Vitremanie. By this method the de- 
signs, after being covered with Glucine, 
may be applied to the glass with water 
only, and the paper removed entire, a 
few minutes sufficing for the operation, 
and nothing being left upon the glass 
but the design in colours of unclouded 
brilliancy and transparency. 

The materials required are as follows • 
The printed designs, three brushes — 
two of camel's haii* and one of hog's 
hair, — a bottle of each Qlucine and 
enamel varnish, a roller, a sponge, a lit- 
tle blotting paper, and a pair of scis- 
sors. 

The instructions are as simple as the 
materials, designs, &c., are inexpensive. 
With the camel-hair brush pass a coat- 
ing of Glucine over the coloured face of 
the designs that are proposed to be used, 
care beiag taken that the Glucine does 



not touch the plain side of the paper ; 
the sheets of the designs should be laid 
flat to dry, they should be left two or 
three days before being used, and they 
will remain good for three months, or 
even longer. 

To apply the design to the glass, it 
should be wetted with water on both 
sides, the glass should also be wetted ; 
lay the design on the glass, and roll well 
down — all air bubbles will be easily re 
moved by this means — keep the plain 
side of the paper wet for a few minutes, 
then, with the point of a knife, carefully 
raise a corner of the paper, and pull it 
gently off; the work is now to be washed 
with a camel-hair brush, and water, 
and afterwards dried by placing a piece 
of blotting paper over the work, and 
rolling it ; leave it now for a few hours, 
then coat it with enamel varnish, and 
the work is finished. In removing the 
paper, it is sometimes better, particu- 
larly when the design is large, to care- 
fully scratch a hole in the paper, and 
tear it off in pieces from the centre. 
The work is more easily performed on 
free glas& cut to the proper sizes, and 
afterw^aras fixed over the glass already 
in the window, by means of a bead ; it 
may, however, be done upon the win- 
dow as it stands. 

The designs may be arranged to fit 
any window, strips of lead foil applied 
with gum being used for the purpose of 
covering the edges of the groundings, 
borders, &c., where they join. For cir 
cles and other shapes the strips of lead 
may be stretched with the thumb and 
fingers to any pattern desired, the crea- 
ses being smoothed by the handle of a 
knife or paper-cutter, slightly wetted. 

It is needless to state that for private 
residences, where the private look-out 
is not inviting, this art should always 
be called into requisition. It has, too, 
been most successfully adopted by many 
churches, and if some 250,000 sheets of 
designs for Diaphanie have been dis- 
posed of in England alone, it is certain 
with this improvement in the manipu- 
lation of the process, a much more ex- 
tensive patronage may be counted on. 
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The Best Way to Wash.— First 
look out all your fine white things in 
one parcel, and your coarse things in 
another, throw them into two separate 
pans, with the quantities of soap and 
waslung-powder, and cold water, accord- 
ing to the instructions on the packets. 
Leave them to soak all night, and the 
next day give the wristbands and col- 
lars of shii-ts a slight rubbing with soap 
in colcl water, and then boil the fine 
things first, according to the printed 
instructions, then the coarse things, 
and proceed in the usual way till the 
whole is completed. By adopting this 
method it will be found that the labour 
of washing is reduced almost to no- 
thing ; the clothes have a most perfect 
whiteness, and the whole maybe got 
out of the way as fast as you can dry 
them. 

Porridge. — To make porridge you 
must have what is called round meal, 
which consists of crushed (not ground) 
oats, che saucepan must be placed on 
the fire with the necessary quantity of 
boiling water in it, and then, with a 
wooden spoon in one hand, and a hand- 
ful of meal in the other, sprinkle in the 
meal and stir it round till it is as thick 
as you want it. It should boil for at least 
ten minutes, and should then stand be- 
fore the fire for some time before it is 
eaten. If of a good thickness, it may 
be oaten mth cold milk and sugar, and 
will give health and strength to all who 
partake of it. Many first-class Scotch 
families make oatmeal -ponidge their 
staple food for breakfast ; it is highly 
healthful and economical. A little ex- 
perience will soon render a person effi- 
cient in its preparation. 

Art of Tea-making. — To make a 
fragrant and refreshing cup of tea pro- 
ceed as follows : — Use soft water, and 
be sure it boils. If you are compelled 
to use hard water, throw into the ket- 
tle a pinch of carbonate of soda ; but 
the latter should never be used unless 
the water requires correction, and then 
very moderately, for it is apt to destroy 
the roughness of the flavour. After the 
tea has been put into the pot place it 



before the fire, or on the hob, or, b^^cer 
still, on the hot plate of an oven, till 
the tea is well heated, but, of course, 
not burnt ; then pour upon it the boil- 
ing water, and a' fragrant infusion of 
good strength is instantly produced. 

Virtues of Tea. — A cup of good tea 
is one of the best material blessings ; 
it will refresh both head and heart, and 
help the rest of the fatigued body ; it 
virill cure almost any minor ailment, 
from headache to cholera ; and do more 
to cement the bonds of friendship than 
a thousand congratulatory epistles or a 
wagon-lead of presents. We have faith 
in the ladies who love tea, who make 
it skilfully, and elegantly serve it. The 
poorest woman should aim at having a 
complete tea-table, and should even give 
way to extravagance in securing the 
choicest herb and the most fragrant in- 
fusion of it. 

But extravagance is not necessary, for 
tea is in itself positively beneficial, and 
at the present day within the reach of 
those of most humble means. What- 
ever you may tolerate in shabby crock- 
ery for breakfast and dinner, biing on 
your best at tea-time ; and if your best 
is not so good as you would Uke, seize 
the first opportunity to substitute for 
it better. 

Dinner Etiquette. — Never let your 
guests sit down to table without ac- 
quainting them beforehand with the 
bill of fare, that is, if the dinner he a 
ceremonious one ; because the great va- 
riety of dishes placed on the table is to 
give a choice to the difierent tastes cf 
the company. 

By selecting a few favourite dishes, 
digestion is rendered more easy, as it is 
then aided by the fancy of each indi- 
vidual ; but should you be helped to a 
dish which does not meet with your 
approval, though, at the same time, you 
feel yourself constrained by politeness 
to eat of it, your dinner is spoiled, and 
you do no justice to the bountiful sup- 
ply of your Amphitryon. 

When you help at table never give 
more than two or three slices of meat, 
cut thin. Carve everything a little in 
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a slantiBg direction, that is, a leg of 
xnutton or lamb, shoulder of ditto, neck, 
ribs, sirloin of beef ; the last ought 
never to be carved without giving the 
thin part, that is, the fat as well as the 
i«au, or your joint will soon be dis- 
figured. A good carver ought never to 
ask if any person likes their meat well- 
done or under-done, as you disfigure 
the joint at once ; such fancies cannot 
be tolerated, except at the table of the 
wealthy ; for the million it is a waste 
of many pounds annually. 

Have your vegetables, no matter how 
plainly dressed, but always well done ; 
the crudity of such aliments is unwhole- 
some, and apt to destroy the most deli- 
cate part of the digestive organs. Be 
also contented with one sort of vege- 
table on your plate at once, potatoes 
excepted. We have often witnessed on 
one plate, with salt beef, carrots, greens, 
peas, and potatoes. 

The greatest compliment a guest can 
pay his host is to be asked to be served 
a second time of the same dish, though 
not above half the quantity first served 
should be given. 

Never cut up a joint, or any kind of 
birds, at once, without knowing how 
many peraons are going to partake of it. 
The proper manner is to ask each per- 
son, and then to help them separately. 

Never remove any dish which has 
been placed by a servant, however 
awkwardly it has been set. It is not 
your business to serve at your own 
table, unless your servant pleads igno- 
rance. 

Never press any one to take more 
food or wine than they wish ; it annoys 
your guest, while you make yourself 
too cheap, and your dinner too com- 
mon. 

Never place more than one wine- 
glass before each guest at the com- 
mencement of dinner ; have the others 
ready, and place them sia required ; it 
saves confusion, and often relieves a 
person from great distress, who, by 
chance, may not be acquainted with 
•the different glasses which each sort of 
wine requires. 



Beef- Tea for Convalescents.— 

The following is M. Soyer's receipt for 
this preparation : — Cut into small slices 
one pound of lean beef, add one ounce 
of fresh or salt butter, two ounces each 
of onions and carrots ; put the whole 
into a stew-pan holding a little more 
than two quarts, set it on a biisk fire, 
then add half an ounce of salt, a tea- 
spoonful of sugar, and three cloves ; stir 
continually for a few minutes, until 
the meat gets a little dry, then fill with 
two quarts of boiUng water, set it on 
the comer of the fire to boil gently for 
one hour, skim until there remains no 
fat on the surface, pass through a thiu 
cloth, and it is fit for use. A little 
tapioca, semolina, or vermicelli, may 
be added for convalescents, after it has 
been passed through a cloth, and set 
afresh on the fire in another stew-pan, 
until either is done. The vegetables 
are a very great improvement in flavour, 
and cannot be in the least injurious to 
a patient ; but, if objected to by the 
medical gentleman, they may be omit- 
ted ; also the cloves and half the salt. 
The meat, if dressed with a sharp sauce, 
well seasoned, makes a very excellent 
dish. 

Hotch Potch. — ^Make the stock of 
sweet fresh mutton. Grate the zest of 
two or three large carrots, slice down 
also young turnips, young onions, let- 
tuce and parsley. Have a full quart 
of these things when sliced, and another 
of green peas, and sprays of cauliflower. 
Put in the vegetables, withholding half 
the peas till near the end of the pro- 
cess. Cut down four pounds of ribs of 
lamb into small chops, trimming off su- 
perfluous fat, and put them into the 
soup. Boil well, and skim carefully ; 
add the remaining peas, white pepper 
and salt, and when thick enough serve 
the chops in the tureen with the hotch 
potch. 

N.B. — As parsley loses its colour in 
boiUng, it should be chopped very fine, 
and be put in just before dishing, which 
gives a delightful freshness. 

Winter Soup. — Make a good brown 
stock of a small shin of beef, with ve- 
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getobles, carrots, turnips, onions and 
celery ; when sufficiently boiled the 
vegetables must be taken out whole, and 
the soup seasoned with pepper find salt 
and a little cayenne to taste ; also a 
little Harvey* s sauce and ketchup ; then 
fry some mutton cutlets, the quantity 
required for the number, a pale brown, 
add them to the soup with the vege- 
tables cut up small. 

Salmon Cuny, — Have two slices of 
salmon weighing about a pound each, 
which cut into pieces of the size of wal- 
nuts ; cut up two middling-sized onions, 
which put into a stew-pan with an 
ouuce of butter and a clove of garlic 
cut in thin slices ; stir over the fire till 
becoming rather yellowish, then add a 
teaspoonf ul of curry powder, and half 
that quantity of curry paste ; mix all 
well together with a pint of good broth, 
beat up and pass through a tammy into 
a stew- pan, put in the salmon, which 
stew about half-an-hour, pour off as 
much of the oil as possible ; if too dry, 
moisten with a little more broth, mix- 
ing it gently and serve as usual with 
rice separate. Salmon curry may also 
be made with the remains left from a 
previous dinner, in which case reduce 
the curry sauce until rather thick be- 
fore putting in the salmon, which only 
requires to be made hot in it. The re- 
mains of a turbot may also be curried 
in the same way, and also any kind of 
fish. 

Influence of Female Society. — It 
is better for you, says Thackeray, to pass 
an evening once or twice a week in a 
lady's drawing-room, even though the 
conversation is slow, and you know the 
girl's song by heart, than in a club, 
tavern, or the pit of a theatre. All the 
amusements of youth to which virtuous 
women are not admitted, rely on it, are 
deleterious in their nature. All men 
who avoid female society, have dull 
perceptions, and are stupid, or who have 
gross tastes, and revolt against what is 
pure. Your club swaggerers, who are 
sucking the butts of billiard cues all 
night, call female society insipid. Poetry 
is insipid to a yokel ; beauty has no 
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charms for a blind man ; music does 
not please a poor beast who does not 
know one tune from another. I pi-o- 
test I can sit a whole night talking to 
a well-r^ulated, kindly woman about 
her girl coming out, or her boy at Eton^ 
and like the evening's entertainment. 

One of the great benefits a man may 
receive from a woman's society is, that 
he is bound to be respectful to them. 
The habit is of great good to your 
moral men, depend upon it. Our edu- 
cation makes us the most eminently 
selfish men in the world. We fight for 
ourselves, we push for ourselves, we 
yawn for ourselves, we light our pipes, 
and say we won't go out ; we prefer 
ourselves and our ease ; and the greatest 
good that comes to a man from a wo- 
man's society is, that he has to think 
of somebody beside himself — somebcily 
to whom he is bound to be constantly 
attentive and respectful. 

Earache. — ^No lady who suffers with 
this painful malady should be without 
a bottle of ai*nica. It is indispensable 
in cuts, burns, and bruises, and in ear- 
ache it is an infallible remedy. As soon 
as any sormiess is felt in the ear — wliich 
feeling almost always precedes the re- 
gular " ache," — ^let three or four drops 
of arnica be poured in, and then the 
orifice filled with a little cotton to ex- 
clude the air, and in a short time the 
uneasiness is forgotten. If the arnica 
is not resorted to until there is actual 
pain, the cure may not be so speedy, 
but it is just as certain. If one appli- 
cation of the arnica does not effect a 
cure, it will be necessary to repeat it, 
it may be several times. It is a sure 
preventative for gathering in the ear, 
which is the usual cause of earache. 
We have never yet known any harm or 
serious inconvenience to attend this use 
of arnica ; though if the spirits with 
which it is made are very strong, it may 
be diluted with a little water, as the 
spirits — ^not the arnica — ^will sometimes 
cause a dizziness of the head, which is 
unpleasant. 

Mushroom Ketchup. — To every 
peck of mushrooms half a pound of salt 
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is required. . To each quart of mush- 
room liquor, two blades of pounded 
mace, half ounce each ginger and all- 
spice, and quarter of an ounce cayenne 
pepper. The mushrooms should be full 
grown, and fresh gathered in dry wea- 
ther. Put a layer of them into a deep 
pan, sprinkle salt over them, and then 
another layer of mushrooms, and so on 
alternately. After they have remained 
a few hours break them up with the 
liand ; put them in a cool place for 
three days, occasionally stirring and 
mashing them so as to extract from 
them as much juice as possible. Mea- 
sure the quantity of liquor without 
straining, and to each quart allow the 
above proportion of spices, &c. Put all 
into a stone jar, cover it up closely, put 
it into a saucepan of boiUng water, set 
it over the fire, and let it boil for three 
hours. Then turn the contents of the 
jar into a clean stew-pan, and let the 
livhole simmer gently for half an hour ; 
pour it into a jug, and let it stand in a 
cool place until the next day. Then 
pour off into another jug, and strain 
into dry bottles. Be careful not to 
squeeze the mushrooms. Cork well, so 
as perfectly to exclude the air. 

To Roast Ducks. — ^Be careful to 
clear the skin entirely from the stumps 
of the feathers ; take off the heads and 
necks, but leave the feet on, and hold 
Uke feet for a few minutes in boiling 
water to loosen the skin, which must 
be peeled off. Wash the insides of the 
birds by pouring Water through them. 
Put into the bodies a seasoning of boiled 
onions, mixed with minced sage, salt, 
pepper, and a slice of butter. Cut off 
the pinions at the first joint from the 
bodies, truss the feet belund the backs, 
and roast the birds at a brisk fire, but 
do not place them sufficiently near to 
be scorched ; baste them constantly, 
and when the breasts are well plumped, 
and the steam from them draws to- 
wards the fire, dish, and serve them 
quickly, with a little good brown gravy 
poufed round them, and some also in a 
tureen. Young ducks should be roasted 
half an hour ; large ones, about an 



hour, but that is the extreme time fur 
roasting a full-grown bird. 

White Wine Whey.— Boil half a 
pint of new milk : as soon as it boils 
up, pour in as much white wine as will 
turn, and make it look clear ; boil it up, 
set the saucepan aside till the curd sub- 
sides, and do not stir it. Pour the 
whey off, and add to it half a pint of 
boiling water, and a bit of white sugar. 
The whey will thus be cleared of milky 
particles, and may be made as weak as 
you choose. Cheese whey is a* very 
wholesome drink, particularly if the 
cows have fresh herbage. Whey may 
be made of vinegar or lemon ; and when 
clear, diluted with boiling water and a 
little sugar. This is less heating than 
wine, and if required to excite perspi^ 
ration, answers quite as well. 

Giblet Soup.^The gibktg should 
be well washed in warm water two or 
three times, the bones broken, the neck 
and gizzards cut into convenient pieces ; 
the head also should be spUt in two. If 
goose-giblets are used, a couple of sets 
should be driessed ; but if duck giblets 
are cooked, four sets will be wanted ; a 
pint of water is to be allowed to ea<^ 
set. Put them into cold water, let them 
boil up gradually, take off the scum, and 
when th^ boil, add some sweet herbs, 
pepper and salt, maoe, and an onion. 
Let the whole stew for about two hours, 
until the gizzards ore tender' : take out 
the giblets, strain the soup, and ihieken 
it with a little flour and a bit of butter ; 
and flavour it with a little ketchup. 
Serve up the giblets and the soup to- 
gether. 

Care and Mauagenient of the 
Hair. — Perfect cleanhness is indispens- 
able for the preservation of the health, 
beauty, and colour of the hair, as well 
as its duration ; this is attained by fre- 
quently washing it in tepid soft water, 
using those soaps which have the ^nall- 
est portion of alkali in their cotnposi- 
tion, as this substance renders the hair 
too dry, and by depriving it of its moist 
colouring matter, impairs at once its 
strength and beauty. After washing 
the hair should be immediately and tho- 
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roughl J dried ; and when the towel has 
ceased to imbibe moisture, brushed con- 
stantlj in the sun or before the fire 
until its li^tness and elasticity are fully 
restored ; and in dressing it, a little 
marrow pomatum, bears' grease^ or fra- 
grant oQ should be used. 

The belief that wai>hing the hair in- 
duces headache, or catarrh, or injures 
the hair, is erroneous ; as the applica- 
tion of water to the skin is the most 
natural and effectual method of cleans- 
ing it^ and of keeping open the pores 
tlurough which the perspiration must 
pass, in order to ensure its healthy con- 
dition ; besides, scales naturally form 
■around the roots of the hair of the most 
cleanly person ; and these can only be 
•completely detached by t^e use of soap. 
The constant and persevering use of the 
brush, is a great means of beautifying 
-the hair, rendering it glossy and elastic, 
and encouraging a disposition to curl. 
The brush produces further advantages, 
in propelling and calling into action the 
contents of tiie numerous vessels and 
pores which are interspersed over the 
whole surface of the head, and furnish 
vigour and nourishment to the hair ; 
£ve minutes, at least, every morning and 
evening, should be devoted to this pur- 
pose. If these rules be abided by, there 
will be no scurf in the hair. 

The only true mode of managing the 
hair ia to dress it in a style consistent 
with the character of the face. Young 
ladies ought never to wear many flowers 
in their hair, or many leaves, whatever 
be the fashion. If a bud, it should just 
peep out now and then, while the lovely 
wearer, with a light laugh, sweetly 
waves her ringlets to some pleasant 
whisper ; if a full-blown rose, let it — 
as ye hope to be happily married — ^be a 
white one ; white for the hair, but a 
'* blush " for the bosom. 

To Make Rose Perfume.— The 
manufacturers of rose perfume, when 
they wish to preserve rose-leaves fresh 
until they have got a sufficient quantity 
to distil, or use in other ways, are in the 
habit of separating the leaves from the 
stalks, and mixing them into a paste 



with salt, in proportion of six pounds 
of leaves to one of common salt. Thm^ 
put in jars, will keep any length of 
time. Packing alternate layers of salt 
and fresh rose-leaves away in jars is a 
first-rate, simple way of getting a fine 
essence of rose. Let the jars remain 
covered in the cellar for a month or 
two, then put the pulp into a crap^ 
and press the moisture from it. Bottle 
this essence, and let it stand out, well 
corked, in liie sun and dew until it is 
quit« clear. One part of this essence, 
one part of spirits of wine, and ten parts 
of spring water, will give you a fine- 
flavoured rose-water. A good tincture 
of rose-leaves may be made by simply 
digesting them in strong spirits ; while 
three parts of leaves of just-opened 
roses to four parts of sweet olive-oil, 
pounded in a mortar, kept still for a 
week, and then expressed, will give you 
an excellent oil of roses. 

To Preserve Flowers. — Procure 
some river sand, and let it be sifted 
through a fine sieve, then wash it well 
to remove all particles of dirt that may 
remain. Take a jar or a box, large 
enough to contain the flowers you wish 
to preserve ; place a bed or layer of 
sand in it, and stick the stem of the 
flower in the sand, so that it may stand 
in a perpendicular position ; then (from 
the sieve) shake the fine saud you have 
prepared gently on the flowers, taking 
care to spread out and arrange the 
leaves in their natural position, and see 
that the sand penetrates and lies well 
between the interstices of the blooms, 
which should be gathered in dry wea- 
ther. Continue shaking on the sand 
till it has reached the height of about 
an inch above the flower. Shake the 
box gently during the above process, to 
ensure the requisite penetration of the 
sand into the open parts of the flower. 
If the plant be small, and of a dry na- 
ture, it wUl be sufficient to expose the 
jar containing it to the heat of the sun 
during a few of the hottest days of sum- 
mer ; but if it be large it must be placed 
in an oven after the br.ad has been 
withdrawn. Practice alone will enable 
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any one to judge exactly how long it 
may be necessary to leave it in the oven 
— say two or three hours. After the 
drying, the sand must be gently poured 
off, and if the degree of heat has not 
been too strong, the flower preserves 
for two or three years its primitive 
beauty. Some kinds of flowers demand 
more particular attention to secure their 
perfect preservation ; thus, before bury- 
ing tulips in the sand, it is necessary 
to take out their pistil, otherwise the 
petals would often be separated from 
the stem. The calyxes of pinks and 
carnations should be pierced in several 
places with a pin ; it is well to use the 
same precaution with all double flow- 
ers. Should the leaves and stems have 
lost their verdure, it may be restored 
by exposing the plant to the gas arising 
from a mixture of steel filings and sul- 
phuric acid diluted with water. 

Proposal of Marriage. — A lady's 
conduct at this particular time must be 
governed by the estimate she has been 
able to form, by a frequent intercourse, 
of the sincerity of the gentleman's at- 
tachment to her ; and, it is presup- 
posed that she is perfectly satisfied with 
his moral character and social position 
by her previously having accepted him 
as a lover. When gentlemen marry, 
they can afibrd to disregard circum- 
stances somewhat ; but a lady must 
not do so, we do not mean through any 
sordid motive, but as a security against 
a Ufe of future misery and degradation. 
Never trifle with a proposal of mar- 
riage ; delays are dangerous ; at once 
refer the off^er to your elders in the 
household, and if their decision be fa- 
vourable, and the gentleman is perfectly 
in accordance with j^our own wishes, 
then there can be scarcely any objec^ 
tion to a speedy union. 

Should, however, a proposal be made 
to you not be agreeable with such an 
alliance as you desire to consummate, 
then your wisest plan is to refer the 
gentleman to your parents, at the same 
time acquainting ithem with the obsta- 
^eles which you think are very unfavour- 
fibie to an union, and he will receive 



his answer from them, written of course 
in as friendly a spirit as the delicacy of 
the subject permits of. 

On no account whatever must yoir 
delay sending a reply to a proposal of 
marrfage. Think of Uie suspense of an 
individual who has thrown himself, as. 
it were, upon your kindness, enter into 
his feelings if you can, and consider 
if you do not act uprightly towards 
him, and as becomes a lady, your own 
good name will be compromised, and 
his feelings will either be lacerated, or, 
which would be most deserving, he 
would regard you with a cold contempt, 
and would not feel himself bound to 
conceal the particulars of the case fron^ 
any one. Let him have a reply frouk 
you, and there is no opening then for 
his revealing anything derogatory to 
your character ob a lady. 

We have said that in the event of a 
refusal it should be written by your 
parents or guardians ; this is the law of 
etiquette ; but if your love for sparing 
pain be at all strong, and you have any 
fear that your parents are not qualified 
to send a refusal in a proper tone, then 
sit down yourself to break the law by 
writing him a letter of condolence, ac- 
knowledging your obligation of the 
honour he intended you, and promising 
him your friendship, if he be worthy of 
it, as a mark of your appreciation of 
him in many particulars ; but let him 
unmistakably know that you can never 
be his wife. 

If your parents determine to xeply as 
well as yourself, and you are conscious 
that their reply will not be tempered 
with kindness, then a letter from you 
in addition, in a consoling tone, will be 
as an oasis in the deserted heart of the 
gentleman, and will only leave in him 
regrets and not chagrin that he has not 
secured a prize as one who has a tieart 
can feel for others' woes. 

Short and Long Courtships.— 
Those courtships of seven years' dura- 
tion, which formerly were so common, 
are now almost reckoned amongst the 
things that were, and we do not think 
that Eociety is any loser by the change, 
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When such jienocU had to elapse before 
n prudent union could be effected, there 
were many contingencies which might 
intenrene to set aside the most sincerely 
X>lddged vowa, and then the respective 
parties found themselves perhaps con- 
sidered as out of date by the world. 

Such courtships are now so infrequent 
that the people who were engaged in 
them would be considered as rarities. 

On the other hand, short courtships, 
though not always fktal to happiness, 
ought, for many reasons, to be dis- 
couraged. It is no argument in defence 
of them to single out many instances in 
substantiation of the fact that they 
have been succ(!ssftll. Many cases of 
marriages at sight we have known to 
have resulted in happiness. But we 
must look at the mass of the people, 
and Uv>te down what a larger view af- 
fords. A thorough knowledge of cha' 
racter is not to be acquired by an ex- 
terior impression. Conversation and 
observation of habits, for at least twelve 
or eighteen months, is necessary for 
most courtships. If the respective per- 
sons have resided in the same town for 
the whole of their lives, and have been 
previously acquainted, the period of 
courtship may, without danger, be di- 
minished. The caution which we have 
suggested as necessary is not called into 
use in a case of this kind ; it is only re- 
quisite where there is an imperfect 
knowledge of the habits and principles. 
Time's all-trying ordeal is necessary to 
discover whether the core is as worthy 
of admiration as the beautiful exterior. 

When a young lady and gentleman 
enter upon the field of love, they place 
themselves open to remark : and should 
they be hasty in running to the altar, 
or long and weary in their amours, they 
will be equally a topic of censure or 
*«>proval. When an engagement has 
6een made, the most judiciou.s course 
*s to let both circles of friends and ac- 
ijuaintances know of it, in order that 
Ho gentleman may be pining in solitude 
tor the lady whose love he knows not is 
bespoke. So long as we do not adjjourn 
to the prairies of America cr the wilds 



of Siberia, we must conform to thd 
usages of society. There are many ra- 
diculous rules which may be overlooked, 
but in main points we must give way 
to prevalent customs or be regained 
with feelings not v^y conducive to out 
peace. 

While we are on the subject of long 
and short courtships it YnH not be oot 
of place to touch upon thoise courtships 
which, though very short, are never- 
theless very often productive of acute 
pain. A gentleman, we will suppoee, 
makes a proposal to a lady, and the 
answer he receives is, that she will con- 
sider about it and let him know after 
she has taken the advice of her parents. 
She is so unfeeling, and we think un- 
grateful, as never to think of the man* 
who has paid her the highest compH< 
ment which can be paid by a gentleman 
to a lady ; and, to darken the picture, 
represents to her friends that Mr. So- 
and-So had made her an offer :uid she 
had rejected him, and that when she 
consulted her parents they were very 
much annoyed at an offer having been 
made to their daughter from any sueh 
quarter. Such heartless conduct, the 
product of excessive vanity, caunot be 
too highly censured, and if her friends 
calmly listen to such a breach of all the 
rules of good faith, they may be de- 
servedly classed with the individual 
who has, with their silent sanction, 
violated the laws of society. 

Le£iving Company.— French leave 
is the fashion now -a- days in good so- 
ciety, and we should hope will continue 
so. By this method you slip out, shake 
hands quietly and unobserved with the 
host and hostess, and the party goes on 
undisturbed ; otherwise the movement 
of the one is the signal for the move- 
ment of another, and the party is bro- 
ken up prematurely. We have seen,, 
in homely assemblies, a sedate matron 
retire to dress, and reappear with bon- 
net and shawl on to shake hands with 
the whole company. Nothing can be 
more vulgar or detriniental to the tile 
of a party, however unpretending ita 
character. 
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Economy ti^e Basis of Comfort. — 

Let it be your first aim to make the 
most of everything, and tiiank Grod thai 
you have so much. . If your income is 
aEoplCj guard against extravagance and 
study economy that you may avoid 
debt, and enjoy the pleasures of life free 
from pressing anxieties. It is too much 
the fashion for ladies to ignore their 
husbands' pecuniary affairs, and to pro- 
fess ignorance of money matters, and to 
cncoumge themselves in the idea that 
their wishes at least must be gratified 
— with the rest they have nothing to 
do. Now the affectation of this is bad 
enough, but the actual practice is worse 
— ^many a ruined house, many a bank- 
ruptcy springs out of it — many a do- 
mestic circle is broken up, and the pride 
which led to the ruin humbled to the 
wlust as. a reward. Make the best of 
everything, and keep within your in- 
come, and if your means be ever so li- 
tnited, you wQl now find that care and 
economy will place you in the enjoy- 
ment of as much comfort and respect- 
ability as is enjoyed by many who have 
greater resources than yourself. The 
matter of first importance in the eco- 
nomic management of a household is 
skilful marketing. 

To Keep Jam. — Ordinary jam, it 
has been discovered — ^fruit and sugar 
that have been boiled together for some 
time — ^keeps better, if the pots into 
which it is poured are tied up while 
hot. The reason for this will be per- 
fectly obnous from the following simple 
explanation. If the pot of jam or pre- 
serve be allowed to cool before it is 
tied down, little germs will fall upon 
it fj'om the air, and they will retain 
their vitality, because they fall upon a 
cool substance ; they will be shut in by 
the paper, and will soon fall to work 
decomposing the fruit. If another pot, 
perfectly similar^ be filled with a boit- 
ing hot mixture,, and immediately co- 
vered over, though, of course, some of 
the outside air must be shut in, any 
germs which are floating in it wUl be 
scalded, and in all probability destroyed, 
so that no decomposition whatever can 



take place. We are sure that the im- 
portant reasons cited for tying up the 
jam hot will induce every one to -do 
so. 

Influeocc of Mamag^e on the Du- 
ration of Life. — M. Bertillon lately 
read before the Academy of Me^cine 
a paper on the relative influence of 
marriage and ceUbacy, based on statis- 
tical returns derived from France, Bel- 
gium, and Holland. In France, tak- 
ing the ten years 1857 — 66, he found 
that the 1,000 persons aged from 25 to 
30, 4 deaths occurred in the ma] ried, 
10*4 in ,the unmarried, and 22 in wi 
dowers ; in females at the same age the 
mortality among the married and un- 
married was the same — 9 per 1,000, 
while in widows it was 1 7. In persons 
agedfroni 30 to 35, the mortality among 
men was, for the married 11 per 1,000, 
for the unmairied 5, and for widowers 
19 per 1,000 ; among women, for the. 
married, 5, for the unmarried, 10, and 
for wvlowa 15 per 1,000. There appear.^ 
to be a general agreement of these re- 
$ult9 ojE marn^ge in Belgium and Hol- 
land* a« weU as in France and Paris. 

A Certain Recipe to Remove 
Fruit Stains from Table Linen.— 
Tie up some cream of tartar in the 
stained part, and then, put the linen 
into a lather of soap and cold water, 
and boil it awhilev Then transfer it wet 
to some lujiewarm suds, wash and rinse 
it well, and dry and iron it. The 
stains of eithei? fruit or wine will be 
extracted during the process. They 
may be also removed by rubbing them 
while wet with common salt. A third 
pl^n is to. mix in equal quantities, soft 
soap, pearlash, and slacked lime. Rub 
the stains with this prepaiation, and 
expose the linen to the sun, with the 
mixture plastered on it. If necessary, 
repeat the application. As soon as the 
stain has disappeared, wash out the 
linen immediately, as it will be injured 
if the mixture is left in it. 

Leaves for Garnishing: the Des- 
serl^— A rare old leaf i3 the ivy, green, 
or golden, and yet its smell is anything 
but sweet, its taste is rank and poison- 
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ous, and it leaves somewhat of both on 
the fruit it adorns. Therefore, beautiful 
as the ivy is, it ought not to be brought 
into contact with fruit. The Portugal, 
or common laurels, are much better. 
Unless bruised, they give out little 
odour and no taste. Their size is suit- 
able, and their bright glossy surface 
cleanly. The colour, especially of the 
Portugal variety, is a rich dark green, 
and the forms of both are well adapted 
for association with dished up fruit. 
Hollies, especially the plainer-leaved 
varieties, form beautiful garniture for 
desserts, and give out neither smell nor 
taste. Even the pricklier varieties, both 
green and variegated, may be turned to 
useful purpose by using terminal tufts 
instead of single leaves. These can be 
handled better, and the little rosettes, 
set offwith prickles as defensive armour, 
guard the fruit from danger, and force 
us to handle it with care. Ancuba 
leaves are very handsome, but they 
smell rather strong, and many of them 
are too large, even were we prepared to 
pluck the leaves of the finer sorts. The 
common Ajaponica is the best for this 
purpose, and, setting aside its smell, is 
very pretty. The Berbius aquifolium, 
and other species, afford the most useful 
of all leaves for garnishing the dessert. 
They yield so many leaves of different 
sizes and colours, as to furnish a rich 
variety ; they are also clean and scent- 
less, and fit in well with most fruits. 
Rhododendron leaves are bright and 
glossy, and look well either singly or in 
terminal branchlets. Laurustinus is 
clear, bright, shapely, and has a good 
effect. The Arbutus is also clean and 



with a luscious dessert. All leaves from 
the outside should be washed and well 
dried before being used. Frozen leaves 
will lower the quality of most fruits 
that touch them, and nothing can be 
more displeasing than the adorning of 
choice fruits with imperfect or unclean 
leaves. Therefore, gather your leaves 
for the garniture of the dessert early in 
the morning, sponge them perfectly 
clean, if not already so, and lay them 
aside in a te^nperature of 10 degrees or 
more above freezing, but not in sun- 
shine ; they will then be in a proper 
state for using when wanted. 

Those who grow stove or greenhouse 
plants in quantity — especially climbers 
— or force early fruit and flowers, will 
hardly ever be scarce of choice leaves 
for the garnishing of their desserts. And 
yet it is by no means every pretty or 
fine leaf that is suitable for this pur- 
pose. For instance, the whole family 
of pelargoniums must be set aside, from 
their excess of perfume. There are 
other beautiful leaves, again, that are 
too thin to go creditably Uirough a din- 
ner without shrivelling up into useless 
encumbrances of the dessert. Such is 
to a great extent the case with abutilonc 
of all varieties — very fresh and beauti- 
ful, but fragile. The leaves of the va- 
riegated and the common form of co- . 
beea scandens have the same failing. 
Again, there are some of the passion 
flowers that give out a disagreeable 
odour, and some of them, like P. quad- 
rangularis, are too large ; and kerme- 
sina, in a young state, is almost too 
tender. Still, this noble family is rich, 
in leaves for garnishing. P. alata, edu« 



pretty, in terminal bunches or single lis, and raoemosa, being among the very 



file ; and sweet bay leaves are light, 
glossy, and sweet, without, however, 
flavouring the fruits that rest upon 
them. 

Notwithstanding this wide range of 
choice, many ladies, however, elect to 
cushion their fruit on variegated or 
green kale. It is pretty enough, but 
both the sight and the smell are sugges- 
tive (often highly so) of cabbage, which 
is a somewhat incoiigruous association 



best species, are also rich in beautiful 
leaves ; but some are fragile, and those 
that are suitable have more or less scent. 
Camellia leaves are models of smooth, 
glossy beauty, but no one cares to gather 
them for fruit garnishing ; while those 
of oranges, lemons, &c., are too highly 
perfumed. Stephanotises are too lea- 
thery, were one inclined to pick them 
off. The early forcer of fruit and flow- 
ers can seldom; however, be at a loss for 
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choice foliage for garnishing desserts. 
Even common leaves out of season ac- 
quire an uncommon beauty. Of course, 
those who have vine leaves, need no 
other ; nothing can supersede or equal 
them. They are the best of all, from 
the time the tender leaflets will barely 
pass through the dinner, till the winter 
leaves of many colours crumple into a 
handful of dust in our fingers. Early 
fig-leaves are also admirable. Later in 
the season they seem too rough and 
common for choice fruit ; but the early 
leaves have a soft freshness that is most 
pleasing. Even early peach, plum, pear, 
apple, and cherry leaves are admirable ; 
while the leaves of forced roses have a 
cleanly beauty that is seldom seen on 
those out of doors. The lily of the val- 
ley leaf, with a flower or two here and 
there, gives one of the choicest, sweetest 
finishes to a dessert, without flavouring 
the fruit. A fine Czar violet and leaves 
of the common primrose are by no means 
to be despised. That most useful of all 
plants for cutting, the astilbe japonica, 
yields a harvest of exquisite leaves for 
the adorning of the dessert. Again, 
forced lilacs, especially all the varieties 
of the Persian, are invaluable. Doubt- 
less a considerable proportion of the 
charm arises from the fact of the leaves 
being out of season ; but they are like- 
wise more beautiful, that is, more fresh 
and green, when produced under the 
shelter of glass. It is astonisliing how 
much variety of garniture adds to the 
interest and beauty of the desseit. And 
this reminds us of another set of leaves 
which we have not named that are 
amongst the most useful and beautiful 
■of all — those of the strawberry. This 
fruit never looks so well as when nest- 
ling upon its own leaves ; and doubt- 
less desserts generally would be far more 
interesting and beautiful than they are, 
if, as far ad practicable, early fruit were 
adorned with leaves or branchlets of its 
kind. 

[We must make our acknowledg' 
ments to " The Garden " for this lucid 
and practical article.] 

New Cure for Bee-Stings,->There 



are a number of well-known antidote^i 
to the sting of the honey-bee, and, were 
it not for the fact that they are seldom 
available when required, it would be 
unnecessary to direct attention to an 
additional cure. But the antidote we 
now submit and recommend is every- 
where available, for it is nothing more 
nor less than an application of common 
soil to the wound. A friend of ours had 
the misfortune to be stung by a bee in 
her garden, and as none of the usual 
antidotes were then available, she drew 
the sting from the wound and applied 
a little common soil, after wetting it 
sufficiently to admit of its being worked 
into the consistency of thick cream. 
The pain previous to the application of 
the soil was most intense ; but in a few 
seconds after it was reduced to a dull 
ache, and nothing more was felt after- 
wards beyond a slight stiffness in the 
joints of the thumb. The same remedy 
has been often tested, and with the same 
degree of success. As the stings of bees 
and wasps affect some persons more 
than others, it is proper to observe that 
the remedy of soil is applicable to all, 
and may be implicitly relied on. 

Keeping Fish Fresh with Sugar. 
— A method adopted in Portugal for 
preserving fish consists in removing the 
viscera, and sprinkling sugar over the 
interior, keeping the fish in a horizontal 
position, so that the sugar may pene- 
trate as much as possible. Fish pre- 
pared in this way can be kept completely 
fresh for a long time, the flavour being 
as perfect as if recently caught. One 
tablespoonful of sugar is sufficient for 
a five-pound fish. 

Sick-room Disinfectant. — Wlien a 
solution of chloride of lime is used to 
sprinkle the floors of sick rooms, it leaves 
insoluble stains of carbonate of lime. 
These may be removed by vinegar ; 
but chloride of soda, sometimes called 
from the name of its discoverer, " La- 
barraque's Disinfecting Fluid," is far 
better, as the resulting carbonate can be 
removed by a wet cloth. By breath- 
ing fumes of chlorine from this com- 
pound, Mr. Roberts was ena|?lcd to tra- 
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Terse the sewer of the Bastile, which 
lud been closed for thirty- seven years, 
wid. was full cf sulphuretted hydro- 
gen. 

Charcoal as a Tooth Powder.— 
Charcoal, for the service of the teeth, as 
usually sold in boxes, is useless. It is 
an excellent tooth-powder, as it corrects 
the fetor of the mouth. It should be 
Ktiongly ignited in a fire or crucible, 
and quickly rubbed to powder in a mor- 
tar. It must then be immediately 
transferred to stoppered bottles, which 
should be opened as little as "possible ; 
for, like spongy platinum , charcoal loses 
its efficacy by exposure to air, but re- 
gains it when heated red hot, even after 
use, as the organic matters and gases 
Absorbed are either volatilised or de- 
composed. 

Bezique Chinoi^e.— The following 
rules and instructions to play this new 
game are from The Queen newspaper : — 
The game is played with four packs 
of cards, and only two persons can play. 
The ordinary score is 3000, but we find 
this makes Uie game too short, so have 
altered it to 6000. Cutting is the same 
as at ordinary bezique, the player win- 
ning the cut giving himself and oppo- 
nent three cards at a time, till they 
liave nine each. No trump card is 
turned up, but whoever can first pro- 
claim a marriage after winning a trick 
snakes that marriage trumps. It scores 
40. The players then continue as at 
ordinary bezique, till one caii proclaim 
a combination ; take for instance four 
aices. Should he happen to have a fifth 
ace in his hand, or to take one in while 
lie has four on the table, he plays away 
one of the aces proclaimed, and putting 
-down the other ace scores 100 again, 
provided he wins the trick ; if not he 
must wait. This may be continued 
through all the sixteen aces, should 
the player be so fortunate as to get 
them. Marriages may be scored almost 
^ny number of times, as for example, 
cuppose the player has a queen of 
trumps, or any other suit, and has 
three kings of the same suit in his 
hm^ he can put one king down with 



the queen and proclaim the marriage 
He then wins the trick, perhaps, with a 
small trump, lays the second king down, 
and scores another marriage.- The third 
king is exposed in the same way. He 
will then have a queen and three k*ng3 
on the table ; should he get another 
queen o! the same suit, he can marry 
her to all the kings in the same way, 
but he mtist win a trick betweea each. 
Should he get a fourth i:ing of any suit,, 
he can then declare four kings, playing 
them away and replacing them as with 
the aces. Queens and -knaves- are j^ayed 
in the same manner. 

The great rule in this game is to play 
for a sequence, and not to think too 
much of smaller scores. A royal se- 
quence is the same as at ordinary be- 
zique, but scores 500 ; but when the 
player has scored once he must be care- 
ful not to I leak it, as tiach ^me he 
takes a sequence card into his hand he 
plays away the corresponding card pro- 
claimed, puts the undeclared one down,, 
and scores 500 again. 

We are convinced the best play (un- 
less the player has a very strong hand 
for treble bezique, sueh as three- queens 
of spades, ' or two knaves and a queea 
of bezique cards, at quite the com- 
mencement of the game) is tO'go in for 
a royal sequence and four-aces^ ^ they 
bring in large returns. 

On the subject of beziefue, '-fiuj^se 
the player declares singk beeique) he of 
course scores 40 ; he takes in another 
queen, and lays her down' alongside the 
knave, still retaining the other queen^ 
and can score 40 once more. Suppoaing^ 
he then gets a* second knave of' dia- 
monds, -it is double bezique, which 
scores 600. Should the player ih^n 
think he has a fair chance of treble 
bezique, let him sacrifice everything for 
it, as it gives 1,500. 

We were^nce watching a xnbst exdt- 
ing i^&me, when a gentleman gotobuble 
bezique first, then treble ; he then 
played away a queen of 'spades, took in 
the fourth, declared treble beziqae 
again, making a:soore in four prodhona- 
tions of 4^0, -^ Bttt^^hoi liior«gr*Mldom 
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done. It is important to keep in mind 
all the combinations and the principal 
cards declared and shown. We trust 
we have explaineii.the game clearly. 

We now give a list of the scores which 
differ from those of ordinary bezique : 

Double bezique, 500 each time. 

Treble bezique, 1500 each time. 

Boyal sequence, 500 each time. 

Common sequence of any suit (not 
of much use unless theplayer has only 
200 or 300 if) win the game) 250 each 
time. 

The "evens of trumps do not count, 
or vrinning the last trick. The last 
eight cards are played like the ordinary 
game, and the brisques-^viz., the tens 
and aces— amount in all^ to S20. The 
best way of scoring is to* procure four 
bezique markers, two for each player, 
and to make one marker score the tens 
and hundreds^ and the other the thou- 
sands. 

Ivy as an Omam^it for^Dimwing- 
Room Fireplaces. — The following is a 
new and successful utilisation of ivy. 
Procure several boxes of the same length 
as the width of the fireplace ; to these 
boxes flat and rather stout wire treUises 
(just large enough to cover the grate) 
should be fixed, by fastening the up- 
rights to the ba<^ of the boxes by means 
of screws. The boxes should then be 
filled with a composition consisting of 
turfy loam three parts, leaf- mould one 
party end decayed manure one part. 
I^vlous to filling with soD, three six- 
inch pots should be put in each, one in 
the oentre^and one at each end, for the 
purpose of receiving pots of a smaller 
size, containing ferns or flowering plants, 
when the boxes are placed in the draw- 
ing-room. The best ivy to use is that 
known as the common Irish, although, 
probably, any of the strong growing 
green-leaved ivies would do equally 
well for the purpose. To prevent loss 
of time, strong plants in five-inch pots 
ought to be procured, and three plants 
put in each box, and the shoots trained 
regularly over.tibe trellis. If this is 
- idon& eftrly in the spring of thcproi^ous 
-"year the trellis will be-deasely covered 



with healthy deep green foliage. :To 
keep the ivy within bounds it will be- 
simply necessary to prune, early in the^ 
spring, ail straggling «boot8. There is- 
practically no limit to the plants ;that 
may be placed in the receptacles .pro- 
vided in the boxes, as bright .flowers, 
with the ivy, and the v appearance of 
ferns is very cool and refresiiing in hot 
weather, and the hardy varieties are 
equally desirable as the dioicefit of .the- 
exotic species. liVhen the plants in pots 
require water they are simply lifted out 
of their places, and taken where the jsu- 
perfluous< m<nsture running from. the* 
pots ^U do no harm, but when tfa» soil 
in the boxes becomes dry it isiAeociMiry 
to take them outside, which caabe rea- 
dily done by two pergoos, one at .eiacb. 
end. Of course the. bright part \ef' the 
stoves should be removed and packed 
away carefully, as they will be hidden 
by the ivy. Possibly one of . the iwarie- 
gated ivies would be useful for the same 
purpose. 

Semoliaa Pudding.— Drop lightly 
into a pint and a half of milk, two table- 
spoonfuls of semolina, and stir all • to - 
gether for seven or eight minutes : then 
throw in two ounces of butter, ikree- 
and a half ounces of sifted sugar, with, 
the. grated rind of a lemon, mid while 
the semolina is still hot, beat with it 
gradually and brii^y four sggs. Bake^ 
for half an hour in a modesate oven. 

To Fry Soles.^^kin..and :ekai\ 
y<mr fish carefully ; slip a knife down 
the spine, and loosen the flesh from the 
bones for about three^foucths of the 
length of the fish. Put the fish into 
miJUk for ten minutes or a qaacter o£ au. 
hour ; then take out and flour all .over^ 
Have your frying-pan with suffieient 
melted lard or fat te cover th^ ^sh, but- 
not absolutely boiling ; put in the fish 
and fry until of a golden browit. Taker 
the fish out: pat it lightly on- «hotli 
sides with a perfectly clean doth' t pow- 
der wiUi a little salt, and seinre witk 
fried parsley and a lemon oit into slices. 
DonU be persuaded teservs the. fish 
on paper. 

Coo^arative Kealtfai of Water- 
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tag Places. — ^The R^strar-Qeneral 
gives in his Quarterly Return the usual 
statement of the (annual) rate of mor- 
tality in the second quarter of the year 
1872 in the districts or sub-districts of 
England, comprising and approximately 
representing the watering places: — In 
Ramsgate the rate of mortality was as 
low as 11*7 per looo living : Leaming- 
ton, 11-9; Eastbourne, 128; Folke- 
stone, 12*9 ; Hove, 13*9 ; Lowestoft, 
13*9 ; Worthing and Littlehampton, 
14*6 ; Sidmouth, 14'8 ; Dawlish and 
Teignmouth, 15*2 ; Hastings and St. 
Leonards, 15*5 ; Tenby^ 16*6 ; Wey- 
mouth, 15-8 ; Southend, 161 ; Chel- 
tenham, 16-3 ; Isle of Wight, 164 ; 
Torquay, 165 ; Clifton (with part of 
Bristol), 16-5 ; Tunbridge Wells, 167 ; 
New Brighton, 169 ; Harrogate, 176 ; 
Buxton, 17-7 ; Brighton, 178 ; llfra- 
combe, 17'8 ; Yarmouth, 181 ; Ban- 
gor, and Beaumaris, 18 1 ; Scarborough, 
18-5 ; Blackpool, 191 ; Aberystwith, 
191 ; Exmouth, 195 ; Weston-super- 
Mare, 20*2 ; Penzance, Marizion, and 
St. Ives, 20-6 ; Malvern, 209 ; Llan- 
dudno, 21*1 ; Rhyl, 212 ; Bath, 21-4 ; 
Margate, 22*5 ; Heme Bay, 226 ; South- 
port, 237; Matlock, 243; Whitby, 
24-3 ; Anglesea, 22*5 ; Dover, 35-6. 

Syrup of Coffee for Travellers. — 
This preparation is of great use to those 
who have long journeys to make. Take 
half a pound of the best ground coffee ; 
put it into a saucepan containing three 
pints of water, and boil it down to one 
pint. Cool the liquor, put it into ano- 
ther saucepan, well scoured, and boil it 
again. As it boils add white sugar 
enough to give it the consistency of 
syrup, Take it from the fire, and when 
it is cold put it into a bottle, and seal. 
When travelling, if you wish for a cup 
of good coffee, you have only to put two 
teaspoonfuls of the syrup into an ordi- 
nary coffee-pot, and fill with boiling 
water. Add milk to taste. 

Caution to Sea-side Visitors. — 
The most important clause of the new 
Sanitary Act, and one that will be in- 
valuable to travellers of all conditions, 
whether on business or pleasure, or who 



seek health at popular watering-places, 
is to this effect : If any person know- 
ingly lets any house, room, or part of 
a house, which any person suffering 
from a contagious or infectious disease 
has inhabited, iftdthout having such 
house, room, or part of house, and all 
articles therein liable to retain infection, 
disinfected to the satisfaction of a qua- 
lified medical practitioner, as testified 
by a certificate given by hun, such per- 
son shall be liable to a penalty not ex- 
ceeding twenty pounds. If the autho- 
rities of watering-places do not enforce 
observance of this clause, they will de- 
serve a severer punishment than the 
law provides for neglectful lodging- 
house keepers. Infectious diseases are 
frequently left behind by visitors, and 
unhappy persons following them, who 
have gone out for pleasure and recrea- 
tion, become miserable victims to a life- 
long disease. 

Australian Meat. — On the nutri- 
tive qualities of this meat, the " Food 
Journal" says — 

" This subject was brought before 
the British Association, by Dr. Edward 
Smith, who read a paper on the econo- 
mic and nutritive value of the three 
principal preserved foods, nj^mely — 
preserved milk, preserved ment, and 
Liebig's extract of meftt. Dr. Smith's 
estimate of the value of preserved milk 
and Liebig's extract is certainly very 
low indeed ; and it can scarcely be said 
that his opinion of the economic value 
of Austialian preserved meat is j^la- 
tively much higher ; at the same time 
he adds his testimony to that of all 
other scientific men in favour of this 
meat as being perfectly wholesome and 
containing all the elements of nutri- 
tion in the same proportions as Kngliflh 
meat. 

" Dr. Smith says that the saving by 
its use in institutions now supplied vnth 
fresh meat at 7d. per pound would .not 
be great. That there should be any 
saving at all, say one halfpenny a pound, 
in such extreme cases, is a fact of im- 
portance ; but other persons very cap- 
able of forming a true opinion, vod 
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placed in favourable circumstances for 
so doing/ regard the matter in a very 
different light. They say that a pound 
of poor meat loses from 20 to 30 per 
cent, in the cooking, and as Dr. Smith 
admits that the Australian meat con- 
tains all the nutritive elements of fresh 
meat, it is difficult to escape the con- 
clusion that he underrates the economy 
of the preserved meat, even when com- 
pared with meat at 7d. per pound. If 
this be the- case, as we firmly believe it 
to be, what must be the saving caused 
by using tinned meat as compared with 
fresh meat at a shilling a pound ! 

** One of the great obstacles to the 
general adoption of Australian meat is 
that unless eaten cold — when it is ex* 
cellent — ^it requires some little know- 
ledge of cookery to manage it properly. 
It cannot be roasted, or badked, or boiled, 
like a fresh joint. Now, with rare ex- 
ceptions, the wives and servants of 
England scarcely know how to produce 
eatable soups or stews, except at lavish 
cost. An ordinary French cook-maid 
will produce a more palatable and more 
succulent entree with the scraps pared 
off a joint than nineteen- twentielJis of 
our so-called cooks can with the most 
expensive meats. Those who wish to 
get variety, to make the most of Aus- 
tralian meat, must take the trouble to 
learn to cook it." 

From a x>amphlet issued from the 
office of the " Anti-Adulteration Re- 
view," we extract the following hints 
and recipes for the Best Me^ods of 
Cooking Australian Meat : — 

Cut off the lid of the tin evenly and 
cleanly ; invert it, and should the con- 
tents not readily slip out, slightly warm 
the tin by immersing it two-thirds in 
warm water, when they will be found 
to slip out in a solid block. 

This being done, carefully remove, 
with a spoon, the jelly and superfluous 
fat that will be found surrounding the 
meat. Carefully preserve these for 
use. 

In cutting the meat be careful to use 
a sharp knife, and cut cleanly. A blunt 
knife will necessarily give a broken 



and ragged appearance to the grain of 
the meat. 

After opening the tin, and removing 
the meat, place it for a short time hi. 
fore use in a cool place, with free circu- 
lation of air. 

The meat need not be all consumed 
at once, or necessarily in a hurry, or to 
waste. It will keep as long as cooked 
meat generally. 

Being cooked when newly killed, and 
without any salt or other condiment 
or preparation, it necessarily requires 
a flavouring or accompanying appetiser. 
Pickles, hot vinegar, &c., will do, bat a 
good sauce is preferable. 

Roast Australian Beef. — A lady 
gives the following : — Carefully scrap- 
ing off with a wooden spoon all the fat 
and gravy from the block of beef, which 
seemed, as far as I could make it out, 
to be the undercut of a large sirloin, I 
tied it tightly round with string, put- 
ting a piece of solid fat in the centre,, 
much in the same manner as rolled beef 
is tied, only I tied it very tight. I then 
hung it as though it were a fresh joint, 
to be roasted before a clear and bright 
fire, giving it a slight sprinkling of flour 
all over after it was hung. Separsttog', 
as well as I could, the congealed gravy 
from the mass of greoBe that surrounded 
the meat, I placed it in the dripping- 
pan, and, at intervals of a few minutes, 
basted with it the turning joint. In lees, 
than twenty minutes the savoury sodell 
that filled the kitchen convinced me 
that, so far, my experiment was suc- 
ceeding. In half an hour, the meat 
having become well browned by the 
brisk heat, I took it down. Pouring - 
off the dripping out of the pan, I made 
a rich brown gravy in the ordinary 
way, by the addition of a little flour 
and water to what remained, and sat 
down to dinner. Expectantly I watched 
the first slice cut off ; the knife passed 
through the meat cleanly and easily,, 
and a second, third, and fourth satisfied 
me that one fault had been cured — the 
meat was no longer stringy, but firm 
and compact. Tasting what I had on 
my plate, I found it dl I could dear« ; 
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it was tasteful, agreeable, and even rich, 
almost melting in the mouth, and in 
all respects equal, if not superior, to se- 
cond-rate English beef. 

Beef. — A very savoury dish with 
Australian beef is to be produced as 
follows : — Put some of the fat from the 
tiu into a frying-pan, and in it some 
sliced onions, till browned. Mix a tea- 
spoonful of curry with two tablespoon- 
fuls of flour, and mix together in a 
paste.' Boil about a quart of water in 
a stew-pan, well stirring in the paste 
and onix>nB.' Add your meat sliced. 
Simmer for a few minutes, and season. 
You can boil some rice and serve with 
it: 

Irish Stew op Australian Mutton. 
— Boil your potatoes, onions, and if you 
think proper, a turnip or two, till suffi- 
cieatiy done ; then add your Australian 
mutton, cut in suitable slices, and with 
a -fair proportion of the fat and jelly. 
Let this simmer for a few minutes. 
■ Season with pepper and salt, and skim. 
. Serve'hot. 

ToAD-iN-THR Hole op ' Australian 
BiBPj— 'Mix some good batter ; season 
it' well. Pour some into a dish, pre- 
'viously well greased, and place in oven. 
When well set, place on it a slice or 
slides of beef, about two inches thick, 
then add remainder of the batter, which 
should cover the meat. Bake, and when 
done, turn it out on a dish, bottom up- 
wards. 

To CuRRT Australian Mutton. — 
Thoroughly boil some turnips, • onions, 
and a head of celery, with a clove of 
garUc. When perfectly pulped, strain 
if preferred. To this liquor add the 
meat cut in slices, with curry-powder 
to taste, boiled in wftter and thickened 
with flour, and seasoned. Have ready 
some rice slowly simmered, one part 
- rice to three of water, with a lump of 
butter, but not stirred. Put this on a 
dish, pour on currv, and serve. 

Pea Pods.— •'nie pods of peas are 
commonly thrown away as refuse after 
shelling, or used only for feeding cattle 
or pigs ; but when young and tender 
tbej'are an excellent vegetable, very fit 



for being used in soups. There is a kind 
of pea called the sugar pea, the pods of 
which have only a thin pellicle as an 
internal lining, mstead of the hard lin- 
ing found in other kinds, and peas of 
this kind are boiled in the pod, and 
used like kidney beans. The pods of 
the ordinary garden varieties are, how- 
ever, of equally delicate flavour, and the 
only, but insuperable objection to their 
use as a boiled vegetable is, the hard 
and unmastlcable interior lining. They 
may, however, be used in soups, being, 
in the first place, boiled in a separate 
vessel, until they can be easily rubbed 
to pieces. This is done by means of a 
wooden spoon, or similar implement, 
and the pea shells are then placed in a 
drainer having wide holes, with the 
water in which they were boiled, when 
the eatable part passes through the 
drainer vrith the water, and forms an 
excellent addition to soups ; or a good 
soup may be made by merely adding 
to it a proper quantity of extract of 
meat, or of Australian cooked meat, and 
beating it a little. The strips and hard 
linings of the pods remain. upon the 
drainer. 

Nutritive Properties of Maca- 
roni.— This, the national fare of Italy, 
deserves much more popularity than it 
enjoys among ourselves. Weight for 
weight, macaroni contains from two to 
three times as much flesh -forming ma- 
terial as good household bread. This 
is the opinion of eminent analytical 
chemists both at home and abroad ; 
while Dr. Hassall claims for it far more 
nutrient power than any of the cereals 
employed as food in this country. Now 
that butchers' meat has become so higb 
in price, the use of macaroni, as a sub- 
stitute, twice or thrice a week, deserves 
consideration from those who have to 
practice economy. It is susceptible of 
varied culinary treatment, and is not 
only palatable and appetising, but of 
high nitrogenous value when cooked 
with cheese. 

The finest qualities of macaroni (from 
the Italian maccare, to bruise or crush) 
are those which are whitest in colour. 
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and do not burst or break up in boil- 
ing f it should swell considerably and 
become quite soft ; but if it does not 
retain its form when boiled, it has not 
been made of the best wheat. Some 
makers flavour and colour it with tur- 
meric, to suit tastes ; but this is limited 
to very few. Only hard kinds of wheat 
Are applicable to the manufacture of 
macaroni, as they contain a large per- 
centage of gluten. The following is 
the method of preparation : — ^The wheat 
is first ground into a coarse meal, frQm 
-which the bran is removed — in that 
state it is called semolina ; while the 
^nding is going forward, it is necessary 
to employ both heat and humidity to 
ensure a good semolina. This is worked 
up into a dough with water, and for 
macaroni it is forced through piped- 
ehaped gauges. Strictly speaking, in- 
-deed, the name macaroni implies ex- 
clusively to wheaten paste in the form 
of pijies, varying in diameter from the 
size of an ordinary quill pen to an inch. 
There is no essential difference between 
vermicelli and macaroni. 

To Cook Macaroni. — There is no 
better way of cooking this wholesome 
food than the following : — Put as much 
of the pipe to soak in water as may be 
required ; then boil it in milk andwater 
till quite tender, with a small onion ; 
when done, strain off the milk and add 
a piece of butter about the size of a 
plum, and a little nutmeg ; some pre- 
fer a little salt and cayenne to the 
nutmeg. Mix thoroughly together and 
put it into a dish, then cover with grated 
Cheshire cheese ; put it into, tha oven 
or before the fire to be lightly browned, 
and serve hot with mustard. 

Another method is : — Put in an iron 
pot or stew-pan two quarts of water ; 
let it boil ; add two teaspoonf uls of 
aalt, one ounce tf butter ; then add one 
pound of macaroni ; boU till tender ; 
let it be rather firm to the touch : it is 
then ready for use, either for soup, pud- 
-ding, or to be dressed with cheese. 
Drain it in a colander ; put it back in 
the pan, add four ounces of cheese or 
more, a little butter, salt, and pepper ; 



toss it well together and serve. It will 
be found light and nutritious, and well 
worthy the notice of vegetarians. 

To Make Macaroni Soup. — Boil a 
pound of good macaroni in a quart o£ 
the best stock till it is very tender ; 
then take out half, and place it in ano- 
ther saucepan. To the remainder add. 
mere stock, and boil it until you can 
pulp all the macaroni through a fine., 
I sieve. Then put it to the two liquors, 
adding a pint or more of boiling hot 
cream, the macaroni that was first ta-* 
ken out, and half-a-pound of grated 
Parmesan cheese ; make it hot, but it 
should not be allowed to boil ; serve it 
with French roll crusts, cut into small 
pieces. 

Ferns as Basket Plaats for Room 
Decoration. — It is impossible to ima- 
gine a more beautiful object for impart-^ 
ing grace and elegance to rooms, corri- 
dors, &c., than a well-grown basket of 
ferns, either suspended from the ceiling 
or from ornamental brackets in the 
walls. During the hot summer months t 
the various shades of green in their 
arching, feathery fronds, imparts an 
elegant and cool appearance ; and when, 
two or more sets of plants are giown 
for the piurpose, so as to admit of fre- 
quent changes, the interesting features 
of this. mode of room decoration are 
considerably enhanced. Amongst the 
best strong-growing ferns for very large 
rooms are Polypodium aureum, Wood- 
wardia radicans, and Aspidium exalta- 
tum. Their long arching fronds have 
a grand appearance, especially when the 
rooms are artificially lighted ; but the 
bottom of the basket should be covered 
with a few trailing sprays of Cissus dis- 
color, haoiging about in apparent negli- 
gence. This CissuB does well in bas- 
kets ; short pieces of the old wood strike 
freely in early spring if taken off before 
growth commences. If the cuttings 
are put in in February, the growth of 
this plant is so rapid that nice young 
plants will be ready for fiUing baskets 
in April. 

Almost all the hardier kinds of stovA 
and greenhouse ferns do well in baskejtft . 
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—not only those whose mode of growth 
/aturally fits them for Buspending, but 
many of the erect growers also ; but 
the bottom of the basket should in all 
cases be covered with creeping or trail- 
ing plants, such as Panicum variegatum, 
Tradescantia zebrina, Isolepis gracilis, 
Lycopodiums, &c. The object should 
be to hide every wire of the basket, 
which should be made as plain and sim- 
ple as possible. Highly elaborate and 
ornamental baskets are not required ; 
they are more difficult to fill satiefac- 
tonly, and the projecting ornamental 
work seems out of place. 

** Some time ago," says a correspon- 
dent of Tke Fiddf " I made an obser- 
vation to the above effect ; but the 
dealer remarked that every man liked 
to bring into prominence his own han- 
diwork. A plainly-made basket, simple 
in shape, lined with green moss, and 
one or more plants planted in it accord- 
ing to the size, the bottom covered with 
creeping or trailing plants, which should 
be pegged in till the basket is covered, 
and then allowed to hang down negli- 
gently — this, according to my ideas, 
fulfils the conditions required in a taste- 
ful basket of plants. Our baskets are 
home-made, and are generally circular 
in shape. A handy man, after a little 
practice, will make half-a-dozen to begin 
with in a few hours, and will soon be 
able to impart a cert^ amount of neat- 
ness to his work. As the wires are in- 
tended to be hid with moss and foliage, 
fine workmanship is unnecessary. We 
use two kinds of wire. A stout wire 
forms the framework of the basket, and 
is lashed together with a smaller wire ; 
when finished, the whole is painted two 
coats, to keejp the wire from rusting. A 
file and a pair of pliers are all the tools 
required, and such work could be done 
on wet days. It is always best to fill a 
few new baskets every spring ; there is 
thus always a lot of fresh young speci- 
mens coming on.'' 

Orig^iii of Cards. — Cards weriB in- 
vented about the year 1300, to divert 
the melancholy of Charles VI. of France. 
The inventor proposed by the figures of 



the four suits to represent the four 
classes uf men in the kingdom. 

By the e<BUT9 (hearts) are meant the 
gens de chcRurs, choir men, or ecclesias- 
tics ; and therefore the Spaniards, who 
learnt the use of cards from the French,, 
have copas, or chalices, instead of 
hearts. 

The nobility, or prime military part 
of the kingdom, are represented by the 
ends or points of lances ; and our igno^ 
ranoe of the meaning or resemblance, 
of the figure induced us to call them, 
spades. The Spaniards have etpadoij, 
swords, in Heu of pikes, which are of 
similar import. 

By diamonds are designed the order 
of citizens, merchants, or tradesmen,, 
carveavXf square stones, tiles, or the 
like. 

Tr^e, the trefoil lea^ or clover grass,, 
corruptly called clubs, alludes to the 
husban^en and peasants. The Span- 
iards have hastos (stones or clubs) in- 
stead of the trefoil It is probable that 
we give the Spanish signification to the 
French figure. 

The names of the four kings weie. 
David, Alexander, Caesar, and Charles.. 
These names are still used by the 
French, and represent the four monar- 
chies of the Jews, Qreeks, Romans and 
Franks under Charlemagne. 

By the queens are meant Ai^ne 
(anagram of regtna), Esther, Judith,, 
and Pallas, representing truth, piety,, 
fortitude, and wisdom. The kiiavea 
were designed as servants to the four 
knights. 

To whatever nation belongs the cre- 
dit of inventing cards, they seem ta 
have designed them in accordance with 
the phenomena of the year ; the two 
colours represent the^wo great divisions 
of the year ; the number of suits repre- 
sent the four seasons ; the number of 
cards in each suit is equal to the num- 
ber of weeks in each quarter ; and the- 
number in the pack is equal to the 
number of weeks in the year. The 
number of pips on the cards, counting 
the court cards, according to their value,, 
as eleven, twelve, and thirteen, is 364^ 
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within one Qf the number of days in 
the solar year. 

Whist. — ^Whatever may be the an- 
tiquity of this game^ it is certain that 
whist as it is now played was not un- 
dei'stood till early in the eighteenth cen- 
tury. It was not till the ^me of Hoyle 
that it became a game of science. He 
gave instructions' in the game at a gui- 
nea a lesson, and was the first to throw 
together the results of experience, and 
his work has been the comer stone of 
all that has since been published on the 
subject. The learned Doctor Johnson, 
in his explanation of the word, says it 
is derived from the verb whist, because 
it is a game requiring you to keep si- 
lence; All the lexicographers have fol- 
lowed in his train, and some, in accord- 
ance with the remarks of a lively 
Frenchman, who said that, ** Etymolo- 
gists' considered consonants of little 
consequence, and vowels of none at all," 
derive it from the word hush. Silence, 
at all events, is markedly observed by 
whist players. 

Laws of the Qame. — I. In cutting 
for partners, the two highest and the 
two ■ lowest go together ; the ace is 
counted lowest. 

2. Every player has the right to 
shuffle the amis, but the dealer may 
shuffle last. The pack must be cut by 
his right hand adversary. 

3. If a card be turned up in dealing, 
a new deal may be called ; if any card 
be faced, there must be a new deal. 

4. Should the dealer drop two cards 
to one heap, and continue beyond that 
heap, it is a misdeal. 

5. No one may touch the cards whilst 
they are being dealt ; should a misdeal 
arise in consequence, the cards to be 
redealt. 

6. The dealer should leave the last 
card en the table till he has played, 
after which, no one may ask what was 
the card turned up ; but any one may 
ask which is the trump suit. 

7. Should the dealer not turn up the 
last card, the deal is lost. 

8. Should any player have but twelve 
cards^ while the rest have thirteen, the 



deal is good,' provided the pack was 
perfect ; should any one have fourteen^ 
the deal is lost. 

9. If any one omit playing to a trick, 
and, consequently, have one card more 
than the rest, the adversaries may call 
a new deal. 

10. If any one play out of his turn,, 
the adversary may call a suit, or call 
the card so shown at any time during 
that deal. 

11. If any player show a card the 
penalty is the same. 

12. A card once played cannot be 
taken up again. 

13. Cards thrown down, under the 
supposition that the game is lost, may 
be called by the adversaries in any or- 
der they Vke : provided they do not. 
make the player revoke. 

14. Every one may ask, before a trick 
is taken up, who played a particular 
card. 

15. Honours cannot be called after 
you have played. 

16. Any one calling honours before 
they have scored eigh^ the adversaries 
may consult and demand a new deal. 

17. H any one revoke, he loses three 
tricks — ^these may either be taken from 
the score of those revoking, or added 
to the adversaries' ; and though there 
still remain a sufficient number oi 
tricks to win the game for the party 
revoking, they must remain at nine. 

18. A revoke cannot be claimed be- 
fore the trick is turned, or the person, 
who revoked, or his partner, has played, 
again ; nor after the cards are cut for 
a new deal. 

19. The game is ten xip. Five points 
save a double game — one point saves a 
treble game. Honours do not count 
at nine. 

Technical Terms used in Whist. 
— Double. — Gaining ten points before 
your adversary scores five in the long 
game, and five before your adversary 
scores three in the short game. 

Finessing — Is when holdiog the best 
and third best of a suit, you put your 
third best on your adversary's card, 
and risk the left hand adversary having. 
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second beat. If he has it Jiot you win 
two triek». 

Forcing. — ^Playing a card that, com- 
pels your adversary or partner, to put 
on a trump. 

Long Trump. — ^The last trump. 
Loose Card. — ^A card of no value for 
winning a trick, or for Tetuming your 
partner's lead. 

Points, — The numbers scored either 
for points or honours. Ten make the 
game, and five save a double in Long 
Whist. In 5hort Whist^ five make the 
game^ and three save the double. — Five 
points of the game count as one .point 
of the rubber. 

Quart, — A sequence of any four cards. 
<Juart-major — ^asequenoe of ace, king, 
queen, knave. 

Quint. — ^A sequence of five. Quints 
major — ^a sequence of ace, king, queen, 
knave, ten. 

Ruffing or Trumping. — Playing a 
trump upon any other suit. 

Renounce. — ^Not holding a card of a 
particular suit. 

See-saw. — Partners truminng' each a 
£uit, and playing to each oilier for that 
purpose. 

Sequence.*— Two or more caards of a 
suit following each other. 

Slam.- — One party winning, every 
trick. 

Tenace. — Holding first and third best 
of any suit, and having to play after 
the person who holds the intermediate 
one. 

Terce. — ^A sequence of three cards. — - 
Terce-major— a sequence of ace, king, 
queen. 

Rubher.-^-Winmng two games out of 
three, or winning two before the-adver- 
«aries win one. 

A New Dish. — ^When quaint old 
Tusser wrote his Five Hundred Points 
of Good Husbandrie, he could scarcely 
have been aware of a dish which, for 
simplicity, economy, and savoury taste^ 
may be said to have no rival. Whilst 
the materials are both homely and po- 
pular, the combination comes to us from 
the lovely tropical island of Mauritius, 
and is as follows : — Select a large^ ma- 



ture, and firm cabbage, from which th^i 
coarse outer leaves have been detaohed* 
and the stalk chopped off; scoop out 
the heart, fiU up with minced meat^ 
bread crumbs, onions and seasoning; 
fasten up in a cloth, plujige ini» boil- 
ing waier, and boil for hall an hour. 
A savouiy viand, of nature's own sug- 
gesting (for it is indebted to no cuU* 
nary legerdemain), such a dish, if pro- 
perly cooked, ought to recommend itself 
to the poor mam equally with the epi- 
cure. 

Froaeea Water^Pipes. — ^This acci- 
dent is caused by the expansion, of wa- . 
ter in freezing. When pipes or tape are 
frozen, the best way to thaw them is to 
let warm water gradually flow over tb^ . 
surface ; remembering, at the- same- 
time, that if the .water is . used too hot • 
or too quickly, the thaw will be too 
sudden, and broken pipes. will be tbQ> 
result. The precaution of throwing a 
bit of woollen covering over taps and 
pipes inirosiy weather, or bindii^g them 
round with a straw band, would often 
save both inconvenience and. expense. 

Hints for SearVoja^QS. — On ship- 
board is no place for fine dressing, and 
those who attempt it must do. so, not 
only at the expense of personal comf ort» 
but to'the destruction of good olothiog* 
A dress worn three or four days at sea 
will never be in condition to wear on 
land again ; hence those who have had 
any experience in ocean travel always 
take an old woollen dress, and keep th^ 
trunks locked.. 

Ladies wiU find a shoe-bag^ with a 
half-dozen pockets, an admirable article 
of state-room luxury. In it can be 
dropped breast-pins,, watch, hairrpins, 
tooth-brusheS) combs, &;c., and all the 
small articles that would otherwise be 
sliding about the floor before morning* 
A well>-corked bottle of cologne or bot- 
tles of medicine, are? always safe from. 
breakage, and handy, in tlus reoeptaole. 
It woiUd also be well to take a few 
small brass sorew*hooka to serve aa .ex- 
tra hangers for the shoe-bag, and artioleft. 
of wardrobe which two ladies in a amott 
statei-room will find itneceaswy and. 
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oosTenient to suspend. There are but 
two hooks lor eadbi passeng^) which is 
sufficient for men,. but lamentably defi- 
cient for ladies. A small gimlet to make 
holes in which to screw the hooks will 
be desirable. 

Weight of the Body at Night 
and Moming. — ^If two persons an to 
ooeupy a bed-room during the night, let 
them step on a weighing scale as they 
retire, and then again in the moming. 
Frequently, there will be a loss of two 
or more pounds, and the average loss 
throughout the year will be a pound of 
Diatter, which has gone off from their 
bodies, partly from the lungs, and partly . 
through the pores of the skin. The 
escaped matter is carbonic acid and de- 
cayed animeil matter or poisonous exha- 
lation. This is diffused tiirough the 
air in part, and part absorbed by the 
bed-clothes. If a single ounce of wood 
cott(m be burned in a room, it will so 
completely saturate the air with smoke 
that one can hardly breathe, though 
there can only be one ounce of foreign 
matter in the air. If an ounce of cat- 
ton be burned every half -hour during 
the night, the air will be kept continue 
ally sataratfd with smoke, unless there 
be an open window or door for it to 
escape. Now the sixteen ounces of 
smoke thus formed is far less poisonous 
than the sixteen of exhalations from 
the lungs and bodies of two persons who 
have lost a pound in weight during, the 
«ight hours of sleeping ; -for, while the 
dry smoke is mainly taken into the 
lungs, the damp odours from the body 
■are absorbed both into the lungs and 
into the pores of the whole body. Need 
more be said to show the importance of 
having bed-rooms well ventilated, and 
of thoroughly airing the sheets, cover- 
lids, and mattresses in the morning, 
before packing them up in a neatly- 
made bed ? 

Quinsey. — Those who sufier from 
qumsey, or ulcerated sore thnaat, will 
be.'thaakful to hear of a simple astd effi- 
Cftokms mode of relief, namely, an onion 
poultice. Bake or roast three or four 
laige onioQSi or half a dozen smaller 



onesj till soft. Peel them quiotkly, and 
beat them flat with a rolling- pin or glass 
bottle. Then put them directly into a 
thin muslin bag that will reach from 
ear to ear, and about three indbes deep. 
Aj^ly it speedily, and as warm as pos- 
sible, to the throat. Keep it on day 
and night, changing it when the strength 
of the onions appears to be exhausted, 
and substituting fresh ones. Flannel 
must be worn round the neck after the 
poultice is removed. 

The Jewels of the Months. — ^In 
Poland, according to a superstitious be- 
lief, each month of the year is under 
the influence of some precious stime, 
which influence is attached to the des- 
tiny of persons bom during the course 
of the month. It is, in consequence, 
customary among fnends, and more 
particularly between lovers, to make, 
on birthdays, reciprocal presents, con- 
sisting of some jewel ornamented with 
the tutelar stone. It is generally be- 
lieved that this prediction of happiness, 
or rather, of the future destiny, will be 
realised according to the wishes expres- 
sed on the occasion : — 

January. — The stone of January is 
the Jacinth,: or Garnet^ which denotes 
constancy and fldeUty in any sort of 
engagement. 

Februaby. — The Amethyst, a pre- 
servative against violent passions, and 
an assurance of peace of mind and sin- 
cerity. 

March; — The Bloodstone is the stone 
of courage and wisdom in perilous un- 
dertakings, and firmness in affection. 

April. — The Sapphire, or Diamond, 
is the stone of magiiiflceuce, and kind- 
liness of disposition. 

May. — The Emerald. This stone sig* 
nifie^ happiness in love and domestic 
felicity. 

Jx7N£.r— The Agate is the stone of long 
life, health, and prosperity. 

Jui*y. — ^The Ruby, or Cornelian, de- 
notes forgetfulness of, and exemption 
from, the vexations caused by friend- 
ship and love. 

AyausT.— The Sardonyx. This stone 
denotes happiness in conjugal felicity. 
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Sfftembeb. — The Chrysolite is the 
stone which preserves and cures mad- 
ness and despair. 

October, — The Aqua-Marine, or Opal 
signifies distress and hope. 

November. — ^The Topaz signifies fi- 
delity and friendship. 

December. — ^The Turquoise is the 
stone which expresses great sureness 
and prosperity in love, and in all the 
circumstances of life. 

Croquets. — Chop very finely any 
sort of cold meats with bacon or cold 
ham, rub a teaspoonful of summer sa- 
voury very fine, pound twelve allspice 
finely ; boil one egg hard, and chop it 
very fine, and one onion minced fine ; 
mix all this together, then grate a lemon, 
and add a little salt ; when well mixed, 
moisten it with walnut ketchup, form 
it into pear-shaped balls, and dredge 
well with flour ; at the bottom ends 
stick in a whole clove. Then have boil- 
ing fat or dripping in the pan, dredge 
each croquet again well with flour, lay 
them in the boiling fat, aud fry a nice 
brown ; then take them out and lay 
on a soft cloth in a hot place to drain. 
Serve hot. 

Junket. — Put three pints of milk 
into a saucepan, with lump-sugar to 
taste. When slightly warm, add three 
large teaspoonf uls of essence of rennet, 
stir well, then add a large wine-glassful 
of brandy or rum ; stir again, then pour 
the mixture into your junket-bowls, and 
leave it undisturbed for two hours and 
a half. Before serving, grate a little 
nutmeg over the top. In Devonshire 
it is customary to cover it with clotted 
cream. This is, of course, a great im-' 
provenient, but not absolutely neces- 
sary. 

The Lady's Garden. — ^There is no- 
thing better for wives and daughters 
physically than to have the care of a 
garden ; a flower-pot, if nothing more. 
AVhat is pleasanter than to spend a por- 
tion of every passing day in working 
among plants and watching the growth 
of shrubs and trees, and to observe the 
opening of flowers, from week to week 
as the season advances I Then how 



much it adds to the enjoyment to kn6W 
that your own hands have planted and 
tilled them, and have pruned and 
trained them ? This is a pleasure that 
requires neither great riches nor pro- 
found knowledge. The wife or daugh- 
ter who loves home, and would seek 
ever to make it the best place for hus- 
band and brother, is willing to forego 
some gossiping morning calls for the 
sake of having leisure for the cultivation 
of plants, shrubs and flowers. The ad- 
vantages which women personally de- 
rive from stirring the soil and snuffing 
the morning air are freshness and beauty 
of cheek and brightness of eye, cheer- 
fulness of temper, vigour of mind, and 
purity of heart. Consequently she is> 
more cheerful and lovely as a daughter^ 
more dignified and womanly as a sister^ 
and more attractive and confiding as & 
wife. 

Length of Woman's Hair.— Dr, 
Benjamin Godfrey says that a woman'a 
hair may grow to the length of six feet, 
and that a young lady of Massachusetts 
refused two hundred pounds for her 
cranial covering, which was only an inch 
short of this measurement. Four hvm- 
dred hairs of average thickness would 
cover an inch of space. The blonde 
belle has about 140,000 filaments to 
comb and brush, while the red-haired 
beauty has to be satisfied with 88,000 ; 
the brown- haired damsel may have 
109,000 ; the black-hau^ but 102,000. 
Few ladies consider that they carry some 
forty or fifty miles of hair on their 
head ; the fair-haired may even have 
to dress seventy miles of threads of 
gold every morning. A German expe- 
rimentalist has proved that a single hair 
will suspend four ounces without break- 
ing, stretching under the process and 
contracting again. But the hiur thus 
heavily weighted must be dark brown, 
for blondes' hair breaks down under 
two ounces and a half. 

Egg Baskets.— Boil hard half a 
dozen eggs, or more, according to the 
size of the family. When done, throw 
into cold water immediately. (This 
should always'be done with hard-boiled 
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€!ggs, else the yolk will turn black). Cut 
the egga in half, after taking from the 
cold water. Rub the yolks in a marble 
or Wedgwood mortar, or with a silver 
or wooden spoon, with some melted 
butter, pepper and salt, to a smooth 
paste ; and, if you know it will be agree- 
able to all, add a very . little made 
mustard. Pound the meat of a cold 
fowl, finely-minced, or grind some cold 
tongue, or ham, and, having made it 
smooth, mix with the egg paste, moist- 
ening, as you proceed, with a little 
gravy, or, if you have none to spare, 
with melted butter. Cut a thin slice 
from the bottom of the white of the 
egg, so that it will stand, and £J1 each 
of the hard whites with this paste. 
Place close together on a flat dish, and 
pour over the gravy left from the roast 
fowl yesterday, heated boiling hot, into 
which a few spoonfuls of cream or rich 
milk have been stirred. Cover closely 
with a hot cover, and let them stand a 
few minutes before sending to table. 
If liked, a little parsley, chopped fine, 
be added to the paste. 

Plant Odours. — ^Aa a general rule, 
those flowers which are most brilhant 
or decided in colour are, in like degree, 
less fragrant, the degree of fragrancy 
decreasing from white to yellow, then 
red, followed by blue, violet, green and 
orange. It is also noted that, among 
flowers of the same colour, ce* tain types 
of scent are prevalent. In the white, 
the odour of honey is oft^n found, 
though greatly varying in strength, or 
partially neutralised by some scent. 
The odour of prussic acid, so decided 
in the flowering almond and hawthorn, 
is also often met with in white flowers. 
Among yellow blossoms the scent of 
the orange prevails in a greater or less 
<I^ee, while in those of a purple or a 
violet hue the odour of vanilla is com- 
mon, the heliotrope and lilac being rea- 
dily recognised as members of this 
group. 

Instiiiqt in Plants. — ^The root con- 
stitutes i£e plant's mouth. It termi- 
nates in a little sponge. The tponge 
ilrinks.up tho moisture from the sur- 



rounding earth. Every boy has eefcu 
in the woods the root of some tree, 
planted by the birds or the winds in the 
crevices of a rock, wandering down the 
sides of a boulder in search of nourish- 
ment. In one case, a horse-chesnut 
tree, growing on a flat stone, sent out its 
roots thus . to forage for food. They 
passed seven feet up a contiguous wall, 
turned at the top, and, passing down 
seven feet upon the other side, found 
the needed nourishment there which 
their own barren home denied them. 
A yet more singular instance of this 
search for food is related. A seed had 
been dropped by one of Nature's hus- 
bandmen, a bird, in the decaying trunk 
of an old tree. It sprouted, put forth 
roots, branches, and a little stem. But 
its roots in vain sought nourishment at 
the breast of its dying foster-mother. 
At length, abandoning all hope of sup- 
port from her, they pushed out from 
home to seek a living. They dropped 
to the ground, a distance of sixty or 
seventy feet, and, fastening there, suc- 
ceeded in securing an independent liv- 
ing. As time passed on, the old trunk 
died, decayed, and disappeared. The 
new 'tree remained suspended, as it 
vreT% in mid-air, the roots proceeding 
downward, and the branches upward, 
from a point about equi-distant between 
the two. 

To Roast a Turkey. — Make a veal 
stuffing, and fill the breast at the crop. 
Cover the turkey with buttered paper, 
and roast it at a distance of about seven- 
teen inches from a quick fire, and fre- 
quently baste. Three hours for a tur- 
key weighing twelve pounds. Remove 
the paper when the bird is done, sprinkle 
it with salt, dredge on a little flour, 
and froth it well with fresh butter. 
Serve with a good gravy and fried sau' 
sages round. 

To Boil aTurkey.— Stuff the breast 
with two pounds of sausage-meat ; put 
it into sufficient hot water to cover it, 
and let it boil gently for an hour and a 
half. This is sufficient time for an 
eight pound turkey. Dish up, and serve 
with oyster sauce oyer. 
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Oyster Sauce. — ^Take two dozen 
oysters ; blanch and remove the beards. 
Put three ounces of butter into a stew- 
pan with two ounces ot flour, add the 
beards and liquor with a pint and a half 
of milk, a teaspoonf ul of salt, a ymch of 
eayemie, two cloves, and half a blade of 
mace. Place over the fire. Keep stir- 
ring, letting it boil ten minutes ; liien 
add a teaspoonf ul of essence of anchovy 
and one of Harvey's sauce. Pass it 
through a sieve into another stewpan, 
add the oysters, and make very hot, but 
do not let it bolL A less quantity may, 
of course, be made, using less {Hropor- 
tions. 

Charlotte Rnsse. — ^Take eighteen 
Savoy biscuits, brush the edges of them 
with white of egg (care must be taken 
not to put too much egg upon them, or 
they will stick to the mould), and line 
a plam mould with them, arranging 
them in a star-like shape at the bot- 
tom, and in an upright position round 
the side, '^lace them closely together, 
so that the egg connects them firmly. 
Then put it in the oven for about five 
minutes just to dry the egg. Now whisk 
to a stiff froth a pint of cream with a 
tablespoonful of pounded sugar, half an 
ounce of melted isinglass, and any fla- 
vouring that may be preferred, a table- 
spoonful of liqueur of any kind, or a 
wine-glassful of wine will be sufficient. 
Fill the mould with it and cover it with 
a slice of sponge-cake cut to the shape 
of the mould. Place it in ice until ready 
for table. Great care must be observed 
in turning it out that the cream does 
not burst the case. 

Salutations. — They should always 
be suited to the parties- ssduted. It is 
a much disputed point upon w^om the 
obligation of the first sahite lies, when 
persons of different age or condition 
meet. The best rule is for the younger 
to salute the senior, as was the custom 
with the Romans. When a lady meets 
a gentleman she salutes first, or no re- 
cognition takes place. Salutationft'should 
always be hearty, but softened by po- 
liteness. When a gentleman shakes 
hands with a lady, he should not -grasp 



the- whole palm as he might with a 
bosom friend of his own sex, but let the 
fingers only meet> and be immediately- 
withdrawn. 

Baby's Wardrobe* — Every article 
of dress, for a new-bom infant should 
be white. The materials must difier, 
according to the fortune of the weai^r ; 
but those we suggest are such as would 
be suitable for any family of the middle 
classes. For night-dresses and petti- 
coats, fine long cloth ; for morning 
gowns, striped, or other fancy .musliny 
or whait is called hair-oord muslin ; for 
shirts, very fine linen ; and the same 
for night-caps. Some articles are always 
cheaper if bought ready-made, than by 
purchasing the articles and making 
them at home with the aid of a sewing- 
machine. Among these hoods may be 
reckoned, as the stuff for a single one 
cuts very much to waste. 

Every mother wishes that her first 
baby clothes should be as pretty as pos- 
sible ; but she frequently lays out a 
great deal of money imnecessarily in 
trimmings, on the plea that they are so 
cheap. It is very true she may get 
them for a moderate sum ; but nice 
crochet and knitting, which she can 
generally do herself, would be fiir more 
durable than cheap embroidery, and 
quite as handsome. The question in 
the young mother's mind should be 
this : is it my business to earn money, 
or is it only in my power to save it ? 
If the latter, every shilling saved by 
employing remnants of time in dcnng 
the little necessary decorations, is of 
consequence, be^des affording a plea- 
sant occupation for leisture hours. The 
trimmings that can be readily made at 
home, are edgings and insertions in ofo> 
ehet) knitting, and tatting. Each piece 
should be made of the length required, 
with a slight allowance for duinking ; 
thus, the pieces for the top, epaul«t(e% 
and sleeves of a little frock should all 
be made separately. 

The FirmroB op thb WoBtsox. — 
Before beginning any such a lengthened 
ooeapation, as preparing a baby's wiird- 
robe, evwy implement neeesBary sbouU 
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"be procured. We consider the follow- 
ing as quite essential : — Large, email, 
and button-hole scissors, thimble, a 
round and a flat bodkin, good needles 
(from 5 to 11), stiletto, bodkin^ cotton 
cord of various sizes ; tapes, stay-bind- 
ing, flannel-binding ; white «lk ; fine 
knitting cotton, sewing cottons of va- 
rious sizes ; Mecklenburg thread, and 
linen and pearl buttons of medium and 
very small sizes. The pincushion should 
also be well stocked with pins, and a 
few fine headless needles, with sealing- 
wax tops, are very useful in all fine 
work. Cotton and linen or Mecklen- 
buig thread may be used ; the former 
for cotton work, the latter for linen and 
French cambric. 

Cod Liver OiI.-=-In all diseases con- 
nected with a scrofulous habit of the 
constitution, this oil has-been used with 
great advantage ; in general debility, 
its decidedly nutritive properties ren- 
der it extremely valuable. 

The Best Methods op^ Administer' 
ING THE Oil. — ^The common dose of 
cod liver oil for an adult is one table- 
spoonful, two or three times a day ; 
sometimes double this^jnatttity is given, 
but it is always advisable to begin with 
a small dose, and gradually increase. 
With regard to the best vehicle for its 
administration, this must depend gene- 
rally upon individual taste ; but milk, 
orange wine, ale, or some bitter infusion, 
cinnamon, or other aromatic water : 
and cold coffee may be mentioned as 
among the best ; for children it may 
be made into an raaulsion'with yolk of 
egg and sugar, or disguised in well- 
Bweetened cocoa, in v^hich state it is 
sometimes taken unknowingly ; rasp- ' 



difflculty of breathing, and a feeling of 
fulness in the chest and head, and even 
spitting of blood ; but ^ese effects are 
quite exceptional 

Medical practitioners are by no means 
agreed as to whether the pale or the 
dark oils are the best ; the former ap- 
pears to contain the largest quantity of 
iodine, bromine, phosj^orus, and salts 
of lime, soda, and magnesia ; and the 
latter to be richest in the component 
parts of bile, butyric, and acetic acids ; 
the pale is less likely to cause nausen^ 
if it is really fresh and pure, and for 
this reason mostly preferred. 

Castor Oil.— This very safe and 
common aperient is an oily substance 
secreted^ by the beaver. We obtain it 
from both America and Russia, but that 
imported from the latter country is 
esteemed the best. Without doubt it 
is the mildest, safest, and most certain 
cathartic known, sddom griping, or 
causing flatulency ; it may therefore 
be adminktered in irritable conditions 
of the system to persons suffering from 
debility, and young children ; also after 
childbirth, dysentery, and where there 
is any inflammatory disease. With most 
purgatives the immediate effect is fol- 
lowed by a constipating tendency : it 
is not so with castor oil, the dose of 
which, after repetition, may be gene- 
rally decreased. 

The usual quantity reqmred, is for 
children from one to two drachms ; for 
adults,^ from one to an ounce and a half. 
The best mediums for its administra- 
tion for those who cannot take it in its 
pure state, are te^ coffee, grael, spirits 
and "water, or peppermint ; those to 
whom-its oily flavour is e&^cially nau- 



hour before a meal is the best time for 
taking this oil ; it is then less liktly to 
cause nausea, and more likely to become 
assimilated with the food. Patients^ 
who have become accustomed to it; ex^ 
perigee a sensation of sikking and 
faintness when the usual dose is mxn^ 
ted, which fizily bears out its charact^ 
as a nutrient ; with some it actasl^tfy 
as a lazatsve, and $?ith others causes a 



berry vinegar is not a bad vehicle. An»^ iacoiiB, will do well to chew a piece of 



fresh orange or lemon peel just pre- 
viously to taking it ; .this renders less 
acute the nerves of taste. It is some- 
*^times made into anem\ilBion as follows : 
Put into a clean mortar the yolk of an 
i^gg, add to this six drachms of castor 
oil, and well mix by trituration ; then 
add' gradually, to the extent of six 
ounces, ciimamon, or some other aro- 
matic water. 
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Serviettes, or Table Napkins. — 
We are indebted to " Cassell s House- 
hold Guide," for the following instruc- 
tiouB on folding table-napkins, and the 
illustrated designs which accompany 
them : — " Almost any amount of fancy 
or ingenuity can be displayed in folding 
table-napkins, or as they are commonly 
called, adopting the French name, ser- 
viette*. To make them look well, Ber- 
viettes are required very fine, exactly 
square, not too large, to be starched, 
and folded quite damp, every fold 
creased in place with a clean hot iron. 
A box-iron is the best for this- purpose, 
and it should be a small one easily 
used. 

1. One of the smiplest styles is to 
fold the napkin in four, lengthways ; 
theii, like Fig. 1, keeping the whole of 
the fold at the top and the edges at a a 
4ind B B } roll up the ends at b to a^ one 
4it a time, as in Fig 2, but roll them 
the reverse way to Fig. 2 — ^that is, over, 
not under. When both ends are rolled 
lip aa close as e, with a twist of the hand 
bring the ends of the rolls, D, to the 
point C, like Fig. 3. Then lay the part 
.shown in Fig 3 fiat on the table, and set 

up the diamond- shaped fold at the top 
with the hands ; slip the dinner roll or 
slice of bread into the hollow. Before 
the bread is put in. Fig. 4 represents 
the form of the folded serviette. 

2. This varies a little from No. 1 in 
-appearance. First fold it four times, 

lengthways, and then like Fig. 1, as al- 
ready described, keeping the hemmed 
••edges at a a and b b ; then roll it up 
precisely like Fig. 2, the rolls as there 
shown, outside. When both are close 
as E, take the points of the rolls at e be- 
tween the thumb and finger of each 
hand, and bring them together under- 
neath at c. By this mean^ the point c 
will stand perfectlyupright. Press the 
whole properly into place. The differ- 
ence between No. 6 and No. 4 is this : 
in Fig. 2, No. 4 is rolled under ;^ No. 6, 
•over. In Fig. 3, the part where the 
fold meets, which is shown by Fig. 4, is 
under or next the rolls which foim No. 
'6. To form No. 6 this fold is outside. I 



Fig. 6 displays the folds of No. 2. No. 
5 stands more upright than No. 4, and 
is a little less simple in appearance. 

3. Crown Pattern. — ^This requires 
the damask to be very stiff. Halve and 
quarter it each way, like Fig. 6 ; bring 
all the corners exactly to the centre, 
like Fig. 7 ; bring the four cornere of 
Fig. 7 also to the centre, and smooth 
them at the crease ; then form it into 
the crown by folding the corners at a a 
in Fig. 7, and slipping them into similar 
folds at b b, bringing the napkin round 
and upright in the form of a crown 
(Fig. 9). 

4. The Flower.— To make this way 
of folding resemble a flower, copy Fig. 6 
and then Fig. 7 ; bring all tlie comers 
of Fig. 7 nearly, but not quite, to the 
centre for the second fold ; finish it as 
before, and then curl up the four centre 
points like Fig. 10. 

5. The Cornucopia looks very pretty 
down a long dinner- table. Fold the 
serviette in a half^ lengthways ; then 
fold.it like Fig. 11, the hems at the 
broad end. Take the corners, A and b, 
bring them back again to the comer c, 
like Fig. 12. Double Fig. 12 together 
down the centre. This represents Fig. 
13. At D, in Fig. 13, three folds exist, 
two outer and one inner. Set Fig. 13 
upright, over the dinner roll with three 
of these folds to one side. Shape it 
nicely, keeping the space from e to p 
close. A flower at the point e has a 
very pretty effect, especially if it be a 
scarlet geranium, which contrasts well 
with the white damask, and gives a 
brighter look to the table. To carry out 
the idea of the cornucopia, a few flowers 
and leaves may be placed in the man- 
ner shown in Fig. 14, the stalks slipped 
under the edge, but must not be done 
too profusely. 

6. The Cocked Hat is made by fold- 
ing the serviette first in half one way, 
and then in half the other way and once 
more in half, lengthways, in the way 
illustrated by Figs. 15 and 16, the dot- 
ted lines showing in each diagram where 
the next fold is made. Then make a 
fold still lengthways, turning one one 
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way and one the other, not quite to the 
top. This fold is shown by a a i^ a in 
Fig. 17. The serviette is supposed in 
this diiigram to be laid flat on the table, 
the dotted line in the centre marking 
the fold, which is shown in Fig. 18 by 
tlie line at b. The lines in Fig. 17, from 
A to A and A to a, are the folds to be 
made lengthways, not quite meeting 
the top, with the hemmed edges up> 
wards where the lines are marked. The 
napkin is supposed to be doubled in half 
again in Fig. 18, with the hems outside 
at the line a, on each side of it ; then 
fold as in Fig. 18, first one side and 
then the other, and iron down the 
crease ; then partly unfold one side, as 
shown in Fig. 19. The dotted lines 
mark the creases in the unfolded part-, 
■and and c show how the piece marked 
c, in Fig. 18, is turne4 down. The piece 
raised is now folded down again, the 
dotted line, creased, passed over the 
other side, and the ends tucked in and 
•crossed down flat. The serviette now 
resembles Fig. 20. Arch it nicely over 
the dinner roll, and put a spray of flow- 
ers at the top to resemble the feather 
in a cocked hat, in the manner shown 
in Fig. 21. 

7. The Basket* — Fold a serviette 
twice, like Figs. 15 and 16, once long- 
ways, and the second time across. This 
is to reduce its size. Fold the four 

riuts to the centre, like Fig. 7 ; turn 
over on the oth^ side, and again fold 
the four points to the centre ; again 
turn it face downwards, and with the 
other side up, turn back the four cor- 
ners. Fig. 22 ; fold it from A to B, Fig. 
22, and c to D, both folds to be made 
keeping the part uppermost outwards. 
Open the last fold from c to d, and 
bring the shoulder B to the shoulder D 
by a fold at the dotted line between e. 
Kepeat the same fold as that at E all 
round. The napkin will now stand on 
^d as a basket, by standing it on its 
legs at E and the other three corners, 
and opening it back at f, in the way 
ahown at Fig. 25. Fill the spaces with 
a few flowers, or cut the roll in four, 
pat a portion in each, and just a flower 



or two. This pattern placed the reverse 
way on the plate also looks well, the 
dinner roll in the centre outside, F|g. 

24 ; it requires the napkin to be verj 
stiff, and exact in the folding. In Fig. 

25 the bread is to be placed underneath. 

8. To Fold a Serviette as a Dah- 
lia. — Make it very stiff ; fold the foinr 
corners to the centre as in Fig. 7. Ke- 
peat the process by folding the four 
corners now existing to the centre, and 
still repeat it a third time ; form It 
round by pleating the edge, one pleat 
in the centre of every side, and one pleat 
to every corner. When placed upright 
over the bread, the flower should open 
to the heart and display every petal. 

9. The Mitbe is not difficult to fold, 
and always looks well. First fold tha 
napkin in half ; then fold down the 
corners as shown in Fig. 26 ; turn these 
corners down again to meet in the mid- 
dle, which is indicated by a dotted line. 
The napkin now looks like Fig. 27. Fold 
this in ha.: at the dotted line in the 
centre, bringing the two points back to 
back, for the fold is made outwards. 
Fig. 28 is the result. Fold over the two 
ends A and b, and produce Fig. 2C. Lot 
down the point c in Fig. 28, and fold 
the corners inside it ; fold back c in ita 
place again, turn the napkin over, and 
let down the point like c on the other 
side. The napkin now resembles Pig. 
30. Fold it down at the dotted line^, 
turning the points a and b towards c. 
Fig. 31 is the figure now represented. 
D is the point let down ; turn it up 
again to e ; slip the hand inside the 
hollow underneath the napkin, and 
shape the mitre nicely, and then place 
it over the dinner roll like Fig. 32. 

Deserted Wife. — If a wife is de- 
serted by her husband, he remains liable 
for her necessaries, just as though she 
Uved with him, but especially if they 
di'e known to be living apart, the ex- 
pression " necessaries " will be very se- 
verely interpreted in case of proceed- 
ings ; it has been laid dowm that if a 
shopkeeper vnU sell goods to every eae 
that comes, it lies on him to make good 
his claim on the husband. 
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Mince Pies. — ^Put a pound of flour 
upon your pastiy slab, with two ounces 
of butter ; rub well together with your 
hands ; make a hole in the centre, in 
which put a pinch of salt, the yolk of 
an egg, the juice of a lemon, and a 
wine-glassful of water. Knead it into 
a soft, flexible paste ; roll it out into a 
thin eheetj lay half a pound of butter 
in the centre, fold the paste over. Roll 
and fold again twice over. Lay it in a 
eold place a quarter of an hour. Give 
another roll. It is ready for use ; cover 
the patty pans with paste, fill them with 
mincemeat, and cover. Slightly butter 
your patty-pans before covering them 
with the paste. 

Mincemeat. — Chop very finely two 
pounds beef- suet, quarter of a pound 
each candied lemon, orange peel, and 
citron, one pound lean cooked beef, two 
pound of apples, two pound of currants, 
washed and picked, one and a half pound 
of raisins, stoned and chopped fine, one 
ounce of mixed spice, one pound of 
sugar, the juice of four lemons, half a 
pint of brandy, and a teaspoonful of 
aalt. Mix all well together, put it in 
jars, and tie down until it is ready for 
use, which will be in a few days. 

Hand-Rubbingf. — ^Thereis no doubt 
that hand-rubbing is an art. It is so 
useful an art and so excellent a remedy 
that more people ought to learn it. It 
has nothing to do with surface rubbing. 
That is better done with a Turkish 
towel, or a hair-glove on the hand. The 
hand-rubbing used for stiffness, painful 
joints, disabled limbs, &c., should begin 
by taking the coarse of the muscles. It 
is simply surprising to what extent the 
force and power of the rubber may 
reach, without any roughness, and with 
distinct gratification to the patient. 
After a time, enlargement and swelling 
will be rubbed away, and then little 
"kernels" may be often felt by the 
fingers, like deep-seated hard grains 
fastened to joints and muscles. When 
these are rubbed away, as they soon will 
be by an experienced hand, the stiffness 
is gone, and the cure completed. 

Brush-Rubbing:.— For rheumatism. 



or other affections, when brush-rubbing 
is resorted to, it should be done at first- 
as lightly as possible ; this is the best 
mode of treatment for all pains not 
arising from sprains. Gradually increase 
speed and pressure, but never rub veri/ 
fast. A child's hair-brush, which is 
soft, or a soft clothes-brush, may be 
used Tery effectually, if you have no 
hair-glove. Aching backs, children's 
" growing pains/' feice-aches, as well as 
rheumatism, are comforted, if not cured, 
by brush-rubbing. 

Throat Steam-Batfa. — In cases of 
sore throat and quinsy this is an admi- 
rable bath, and one the nurse and pa- 
tient may safely use. A tea-pot mus4 
be filled with boiling water, just so far 
as not to cover the aperture into the 
spout. Choose a tea-pot of such a shape 
as shall give room for the largest surface 
of water. If the spout is put into the 
mouth, and the breath drawn back, the 
steam will reach the throat, and a per- 
fect bath will be accomplished. Act 
carefully, and draw the breath gently at 
first, or the throat may be scalded. This 
may be used many times a day when 
there is inside swelling and inflamma- 
tion. 

Laying: a Table. — ^This is so well 
undenrtood by all good English servants 
that few need instruction on this point ; 
but for those ladies who have not ex- 
perienced servants, we propose to sub- 
mit a few leading rules. First, then : — 
The table having the oil-skin cover, with 
the woollen cloth or common table 
cover over it, should have a fair white 
damask table-cloth, and the creases 
made in the folding of the cloth should 
be so arranged as to go from head to 
foot directly in the centre of the table. 
The cloth should be smoothed down to 
the table as much as possible ; over this 
should be placed what the French call 
a napron, or smaller table-cloth of the 
same pattern. To each guest should be 
laid a table-napkin, folded according to 
taste. In France, they fold every other 
napkin like a fan, and put it in the long 
champagne glass, and the other one 
made to stand up in the plate^ so that 
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one plate is without a napkin, and one 
plate with ; but we recommend all the 
napkins to be folded alike. In the nap- 
kin should be placed a small roll; and 
to each place should be laid a plate and 
jR soup plate, and the napkin put on the 
plate. On the right-hand should be 
placed a knife and spoon ; on the left- 
hand side should be placed the fork ; 
on the right-hand sid« the cooler, wine- 
glass, hock and champagne glasses, and 
the caraffe and tumbler. At the centre 
and four corners should be placed salt- 
cellars and salt-spoons, and to each 
salt-cellar, or rather at the side, two or- 
dinary ttible-spoons. In France the 
centre of the table is always adorned 
with a plateau, either in silver or or- 
molu, the interior of which is of looking- 
^lass, and on this plateau is laid the 
dessert. This has been tried in England, 
but is not much followed. The ice- 
pails or wine-coolers, when used, should 
he placed one near the top, that is, 
sufficiently near to admit of the dish 
being placed before it, and the other at 
the same distance from the bottom of 
the table. If there is an epergne, it 
may be placed in the centre of the table 
to hold saliid ; but we do not admire 
flowers being placed in the epergne, be- 
cause we do not eat flowers, and we 
jthink that all things used at a dinner- 
table should be used for holding things 
to eat or drink. Bottle-stands should 
be placed near to the salt-cellars, to 
liold your small decanters filled with 
sherry ; h'ght wines should be in your 
ice-pails, as likewise champagne, if any. 
Now, if you have not these things you 
.are not obliged to get them ; but then 
do not attempt a great dinner ; by that 
we mean, only give a plain dinner to a 
few friends, and then let your arrange- 
ments be as near our directions as pos- 
sible, or as circumstances will permit. 
We have given these instructions upon 
the presumption that yon have the 
things we mention ; but if you have 
other and better things, we do not say 
*they should not be used, nor do we 
say that you should not receive friends 
unless you have all the things named. 



Perfumes. — Paris, says Mr. Rimmel, 
in his interesting " Book of Perfumes/' 
is the great centre of the manufacture 
of perfumery, which forms an important 
item of what are called " articles des 
Paris " There are in that capital 120 
working perfumers, employing about 
3000 met! and women. 

Next to Hungary- water, the most 
ancient perfume now in use is eau-de- 
Cologne, or Cologne- water, which was 
invented in the last century by an 
apothecary residing in that city. It can, 
however, be made quite as well any- 
where else, as all the ingredients enter- 
ing into its composition come from the 
South of France and Italy. Its per- 
fume is extracted principally from the 
flowers, leaves, and rind of the fruit of 
the bitter orange, and other trees of the 
Citrus species, which blend well to- 
gether, and form an harmonious com- 
{)ound. 

Toilet vinegar is a sort of improve- 
ment on eau-de-Cologne, containing 
balsams and vinegar in addition. La- 
vender-water was formerly distilled with 
alcohol from fresh flowers, but is now 
prepared by simply digesting the essen- 
tial oil in spirits, which produces the 
same result at a much less cost. The 
finest is made with English oil, and the 
common with French, which is con- 
siderably cheaper, but is easily dis- 
tinguiished by its coarse flavour. 

Perfumes fob the Handkfrchiep 
are composed in various ways ; the best 
are made by infusing in alcohol the po- 
mades or oils obtained by the processes 
I have previously described. This al- 
coholate possesses the true scent of the 
flowers entirely free from the empjTCu- 
matic smell inherent in all essential 
oils ; as, however, there are but six or 
seven flowers which yields pomades and 
oils, the perfumer has to combine these 
together to imitate all other flowers. 
This may truly be called the artistic 
part of perfumery, for it is done by 
studying resemblances and afiinities, 
and blending the shades cf ecent as a 
painter does the colours on his palette. 
Thus, for instance, no perfume is ex- 
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tracted from the heliotrope ; but it has 
a strong vanilla flavour, by using the 
latter as a basis, with other ingredients 
to give it freshness, a perfect imitation 
is produced ; and so on with many 
other8^ 

Toilet Som>s. — The most important 
branch of the perfumer's art is the 
manufacture of toilet soaps. They are 
generally prepared from the best tallow 
soaps, which are remelted, purified, and 
scented. Ttey can also be made by 
what is called the cold process, which 
consists in combining grease with a fis^d 
dose of lees. 

English toilet soaps are the very best 
that are made : the French come next, 
but, as they are not remelted, they 
sever acquire the softness of ours. The 
German soaps are the very worst that 
are manufactured ; the cocoa-nut oil, 
which invariably forms their basis, 
leaves a stFong f ostid smell on the hands, 
and their very cheapness is a deception, 
for as cocoa-nut oil takes up twice as 
much alkali as any other fatty sub- 
stance, the soap produced with it wastes 
away in a very short time. 

Selection of Perfumes. — ^The selec- 
tion of a perfume is entirely a matter 
of taste, and I should no more presume 
to dictate to a lady which scent she 
should choose, than I would to an epi- 
cure what wine he is to drink ; yet I 
would say to the nervous, use simple 
extract of flowera, which can never hurt 
you, in preference to compounds, which 
generally contain musk and other in- 
gredients likely to affect the head. 
Above all, avoid strong, coarse per- 
fumes ; and remember, that if a woman's 
temper may be told from her handwrit- 
ing, her good taste and good breeding 
may as easily be ascertained by the per- 
fume she uses. Whilst a lady charms 
us with the delicate ethereal fragrance 
she sheds around her, aspiring vulgarity 
will as surely betray itself by a mouchoir 
redolent of common perfumes. 
^ HxViR Preparations are like medi- 
cines, and must be varied according to 
the consumer. For some pomatum is 
preferable, for others oil, whilst some, 



again, require neither, and should use 
hair- washes or lotions. A mixture of 
lime-juice and glycerine has been intro- 
duced, ^nd has met with great success*,, 
for it clears the hair from pellicles, the 
usual cause of premature baldness. For 
all these things, however, personal exr 
perience is the best guide. 

Tooth-powders are far preferable to. 
tooth-pastes. The latter may be plea- 
santer to use, but the former are cer- 
tainly more beneficial. 

Lotions for the Complexion require 
of all other cosmetics to be carefully 
prepared. Some are composed with 
mineral poisons, which render them 
dangerous to use, although they may be 
effectual in curing certain skin diseases. 
There ought to be always a distinction 
made between those that are intended 
for healthy skins, and those that are to- 
be used for cutaneous imperfections ; 
besides, the latter may be easily re* 
moved without having recourse to any~ 
violent remedies. 

Paints for the Face I cannot con- 
scientiously recommend. Rouge is in- 
nocuous in itself, being made of cochi- 
neal and sftfflower ; but whites nre often 
made of deadly poisons. The best white 
ought to be made of mother-of-pearl^ 
but it is not often so prepared. To pro- 
fessional people, who cannot dispense 
with these, I must only recommend 
great care in their selection ; but to 
others I would say, cold water, fresh 
air, and exercise, are the best recijies 
for health and beauty ; for no borrowed 
charms can equal those of " A woman's^ 
face, with Nature's own hand painted." 

[We quite endorse Mr. Rimmel's out- 
spoken advice, which, coming from this, 
chief amongst perfumers, should be se- 
riously considered by our fair readers.} 

Musk.— Still quoting from Mr. Rim- 
mel's delightful volume, we find that 
musk is a secretion found in a pocket 
or pod under the belly of the musk- 
deer, a ruminant which inhabits the 
higher mountain ranges of Tonquia> 
China, and Thibet. " It is a pretty 
grey animal," says Dr. Hooker, " the- 
size of a roebuck, and somewhat resem- 
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Idling it, with coarse fur, short horns, 
two projecting teeth from the upper 
jaw, said to be used in rooting up the 
aromatic herbs from which the Bhoteas 
believe that it derives its odour." The 
male alone yields the celebrated per- 
fume, the best thing which comes from 
Tonquin. 

Musk is an unctuous substance of a 
reddish-brown colour, which soon be- 
comes black by exposure to the air. It 
is so powerful that, according to Char- 
din's authority, the hunter of the ani- 
mal is obliged to have his mouth and 
nose stopped with folds of linen when 
he cuts ofif the bag from the animal, as 
otherwise the pungent smell would 
cause haemorrhage, sometimes ending 
in death. As, however, the natives take 
good care to adulterate the musk before 
they send it to Europe, we are not ex- 
posed to such accidents. 

Musk is, without any exception, the 
strongest and most durable of all known 
perfumes, and it is, in consequence, 
largely used in compounds, its presence, 
when not too perceptible, producing a 
very agreeable effect. Musk is also to 
be found, though in a less degree, in 
other animals, such as the musk-ox, the 
musk-rat, the musk-duck, &c. 

Civet. — This is the glandular secre- 
tion of an animal of the feline tribe, 
which is found m Africa and India. 
When properly diluted and combined 
with other scents, it produces a very 
pleasing effect, and possesses a much 
more floral fragrance than musk ; in- 
deed, it would be impossible to imitate 
some flowers without it. Its price va- 
ries from 20*. to 30*. per ounce, accord- 
ing to quality. 

^ Ambergris.— This scent for a long 
time puzzled the savans, who were at a 
loss to account for its origin, and 
thought it at first to be of the same 
nature as yellow amber, whence it de- 
rived its name of grey amber (am^e 
gris). It is now ascertained beyond a 
doubt to be generated by the large- 
beaded spermaceti whale, and is the 
result of a diseased state of the animal, 
which either throws up the morbific 



substance, or dies of the malady, and is^ 
eaten up by other fishes. In either 
case, the ambergris becomes loose, and 
is picked up floating on the sea, or is 
washed ashore. It is found principally 
on the coasts of Greenland, Brazil, l^dia^. 
China, Japan, &c. 

Ambergris is not agreeable by itself^ 
having a somewhat earthy or mouldy 
flavour, but blended with other per- 
fumes it imparts to them an ethereal 
fragrance unattainable by any otlfer 
means. Its price varies very much,, 
according to the quantiiy to be found 
in the market. 

Floral Perfumes. — The floral series 
includes all flowers available for per- 
fumery purposes, which hitheiix) have 
been Kmited to eight — ^viz., jasmine^ 
rose, orange, tuberose, cassie, violet, 
jonquil and narcissus. 

Jasmine is one of the most agreeable 
and useful odours employed by per- 
fumers, and highly valuable are the 
fragrant treasures which they obtain 
" From timid jasmine buds, that keep 

Their odours to themselves all day, 
But, when the sunlight dies away, 
Let their delicious secret out." 
It was introduced by the Arabs, who 
called it Yasmyn, hence its present 
name. It grows in the shape of a bu.sh 
from three to four feet high, and re- 
quires to be in a fresh open soil, well 
sheltered from north winds. The flow- 
ering season is from July to October. 
The flowers open every morning at fax 
o'clock with great regularity, and ai^e 
culled after sunrise, as the morning dew 
would injure their flavour. Each tree 
yields about twenfy-four ounces of 
flowers. 

The Rose — ^the queen of flowcrp. 
And well does the perfumer turn their 
delicious fragrance to account ; f or he 
compels the lovely flower to yield its 
aroma to him in every shape, and he 
obtains from it an essential oil, a dis- 
tilled water, a perfumed oil, and a po- 
made. Even its withered leaves are 
rendered available to form the ground 
of sachet-powder, for they retain their 
scent for a considerable time. 
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fire, and stir with a wooden spoon till 
the ingrcklienta come to a pulp. Stuff 
the goose with this while hot, and roast 
for two hours before a moderate fire, 
frequently basting. Serve with a good 
• brown gravy on the dish, and apple 
sauce in a boat. 

Apple Sauce. — Pare, quarter, and 
core six large apples, and throw them 
into cold water to preserve their white- 
ness. Put them into a stewpan with a 
little water to moisten them, and boil 
them to a pulp. Beat them up, adding 
sugar and a small piece of butter. 

Christmas Plum Pudding. — Stone 
and chop one pound of raisins ; wash, 
pick, and dry one pound of currants ; 
blanch and chop fine two ounces sweet, 
and one ounce bitter, almonds ; quarter 
of an ounce mixed spice, and the rind 
of a lemon, grated. Pour over them 
two glassf uls of brandy, and let it stand 
four hours. Soak one pound of bread 
crumbs in milk, then squeeze dry. Take 
one pound of flour, one pound of beef- 
suet, chopped fine, three-quarters of a 
pound of moist sugar, six ounces can- 
died peel, and a full teaspoonful of 
salt. Mix these with the bread-crumbs 
to the other ingredients ; then well beat 
eight eggs, add them to the pudding 
with sufficient milk to make it quite 
stiff. Boil for eight hours. 

Economy of Fuel. — The person lay- 
ing a fire should fill the grate up to the 
top bar with coals, putting larger pieces 
at the bottom and smaller over them ; 
then, upon these, paper enough to light 
the sticks, which should be laid upoUy 
and not uruicry the coal. Cover the 
sticks with the cinders remaining from 
the previous day's fire ; these will soon 
become red hot ; the coal below will 
be warmed sufficiently to make it throw 
off gas ; this, passing through the hot 
cinders, will be kindled, and will bum 
with a bright flame, instead of going up 
the chimney in smoke, as it does when 
the coals are laid on the top. The fire 
thus laid will re.iuire no poking, and 
will burn clear and bright from six to 
eight hours without the necessity for 
more coals to be thrown on. 



Bums and Scalds. — From a useful 
little manual showing us how to pro- 
ceed in emergencies " Till the Doctor 
Comes," — which is its title — we extract 
the following sound counsel : — ^Bums 
and scalds are constantly occumng, 
not only in poor families, but in every 
class of society. The number of chil- 
dren who die from these causes is dread- 
ful ; but when we consider the love of 
playing with fire common to children,, 
the dress swelled out with crinoline 
when cooking or doing anything near a 
fire, the careless manner in which luci- 
fer matches are carried loose in pockets- 
and dropped on to floors, or the way in 
which hot liquids are placed in the way 
of children, the wonder is that, they do 
not happen more frequently. 

Putting out the Fire. — Take this 
case, a description of what is unfortu- 
nately happening every day : — ^A fe- 
male's clothes takes fire ; she is wrapped 
in flames ; her arms and hands, her 
neck and face, are scorched with the 
heat ; her hair is in a blaze ; the smoke 
is suffocating her. She becomes utterly 
confused, and rushes to and fix), so 
creating a current of air which increases 
the fire. The best thing she could have 
done would have been instantly to roll 
upon the floor. But how few would 
have presence of mind to do this ! The 
more need for a friend to do it for her. 
Seize her by the hand, or by some part 
of the dress which is not burning, and 
throw her on the ground. Slip off a 
coat or shawl, a bit of carpet, anything 
you can snatch up quickly, ^old - this 
before you, clasp her tightly with it, 
which will protect your hands. As 
quickly as possible fetch plenty of wa- 
ter ; make everything thoroughly wet, 
for though the flame is out, there is 
still the hot cinder and the half-burnt 
clothing eating into the flesh ; carry 
her carefully into a warm room, lay her 
on a table or on a carpet on the floor — 
not the bed — give her some warm stimu- 
lating drink, send for the doctor, and 
proceed to the next operation — 

IlEMOViNa THE Clothes. — Perhapa 
in the whole coarse of accidents there 
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is not one which requires so much care 
and gentleness as this. We want only 
three people in the room— one on each 
side of the patient, and one to wait 
upon them. Oh, for a good pair of 
scissors or a really sharp knife ! What 
misery you will inflict upon the sufferer 
by mwmg through strings, &c., with a 
rough-edged blunt knife. There must 
be no dragging or pulling off ; do not 
let the hope of saving anything influ- 
ence you. Let everything be so com- 
pletely cut loose that it will fall off; 
but if any part stick to the body let it 
remain, and be cai*eful not to burst 
any blisters. 

Treatment. — The treatment of burns 
or scalds in the first stage consists of 
wet, warm, but not sour applications, 
and excluding the air. 

Get out the old linen or calico ; wet 
a piece of this well wiUi linseed- oil and 
lime-water, and as soon as an injured 
part is exposed, put this on ; cover it 
with another dry rag or flannel, and se- 
cure it with a bandage. If you have 
not got the mixture of oil and lime- 
water, get a pint of hot water and milk 
(equal parts), with a small teaspoonful 
of carbonate of soda in it. If 3^ou have 
no milk at hand, use warm water with 
plenty of common soap in it ; or if you 
have no soap, use plain water with the 
carbonate of soda, or a little morsel of 
common washing soda, not more than 
ihe size of a small hazel-nut, to a pint 
of water, dissolved in it ; but whatever 
you use, keep the parts thoroughly wet 
and well covered. If you have a water- 
proof sheet or coat, a piece of oil-cloth, 
lay this over the mattress, and then a 
blanket over it. As soon as you have 
removed all the clothing, and applied 
the dressings, lift her gently into bed, 
and covei* her as warmly as possible. 
In after- dressings large surfaces must 
not be exposed to the air ; either leave 
a thin covering and wet it with the lo- 
tion, or if you are using an ointment, 
remove only a small portion of the dres- 
sing at a time, have everything in rea- 
diness, and cover again as quickly as 
possible. 



If there be much pain and fretful- 
ness, you may safely give to an adult 
thirty drops of laudanum in a little 
water, and repeat this in an hour, and 
even a third time if needful. To a child 
ten years of age give in like manner 
only three drops, but beware of giving 
any to an infant. 

Tou must not attempt to manage 
this case further by yourselves. You 
have now done your best for her till 
the doctor comes. 

Those of us who are accustomed to 
see these accidents know well that when 
the surface injured is suflficiently large 
to cause death, there is not much suf- 
fering, the person seems to die from the 
shock. Friends are constantly deceived 
by this, and suppose because there is 
not much pain, and the patient appears 
calm and comfortable, thei-e cannot be 
much danger, whereas it is really the 
absence of pain, or more truly the want 
of power to feel pain, which constitutes 
the danger. Especially is this the case 
with a child, if the bum be large, par- 
ticularly oA the chest, and the little 
one remains perfectly quiet, utters no 
complaint, sighs deeply, and asks fre- 
quently for cold water, it is almost cer- 
tain that life is fast drawing to a close. 

Small Burns. — ^For smaller burns 
use the same remedies till the inflam- 
mation has subsided, or as people say, 
till the fire is out ; then spread some 
Turner's cerate on the wooUy side of 
lint, and dress the sores with it. They 
will generally get well without much 
trouble. You can make a capital oint- 
ment yourself of common whiting — 
(which you use for polishing tins) — and 
lard without any salt. If the burn be 
small, and the person can stay indoors, 
try the following 

Recipe for Small Burns. — Take 
chalk (whiting) and linseed or com> 
mon olive oil, and mix them to the 
consistency of honey, then add vinegar 
so as to reduce it to the thickness of 
treacle ; apply with a soft brush or 
feather, and renew the application from 
time to time. Each renewal brings 
fresh relief and a most grateful cool« 
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ness. But if the patient is compelled 
to go about, you can use the ointment 
at once, or dust the part thickly over 
with flour, Icept on with rag and ban- 
dage ; but I am greatly in favour of 
wet applications, as they do not stick 
to'the raw surface, which is most pain- 
fully sensitive. Unless the bum or 
scald be very small you will almost 
always find warm dressings much more 
grateful to the patient than cold. 

To Make Lime- Water. — Put a 
piece of unslacked lime the size of a 
very large walnut into a common- sized 
wine- bottle full of cold water, shake it 
up a few times, then let it settle. You 
need not fear making it too strong ; 
the water will take up only a certain 
quantity of the lime, however much 
you put into it. 

Cold Meat. — If made into an aspic 
is a delicious way of ,using the last of 
a joint, especially in summer time. Cut 
the meat in pieces, and lay them in a 
mould in layers, well seasoned. Then 
pour over and fill the mould with some 
clear soup nearly cold, which, when 
let to stand some hours, will turn 
out and be as firm as isinglass, espe- 
cially if shank- bones were boiled in the 
soup. Should the cold meat be veal or 
poultry, the addition of some small 
pieces of ham or bacon, and of hard- 
boiled eggs cut in slices and put be- 
tween the layei-a of meat, is a gi-eat im- 
provement. 

Wrinkled Silk. — It may be ren- 
dered nearly as beautiful as when new 
by sponging the surface with a weak 
solution of gum arable, strained, or 
white glue ; then iron on the wrong 
side. 

Rabbit Pie. — Skin two rabbits, wash 
them thoroughly, and cut them into 
small joints. Have ready some lean 
bacon, and a pound and a half of rump 
steak ; cut both into small pieces, place 
them all on a large dish, or on a chop- 
ping-board, sprinkle them with salt, 
pepper, chopped parsley and thyme, 
mix all well together, and put them 
into the pie-dish, adding force-meat 
balls, or the yolks of hard-boiled eggs. 



Fill the dish with water, cover the 
whole with a light paste, beat up an 
egg with a pinch of salt, glaze the pie 
with it, and bake in a moderate oven 
two hours. 

Springing out of Bed. — Dr. Hall 
disapproves of the doctrine that every- 
one should spring out of bed the instant 
they wake in the morning. " Up to 
eighteen," says Dr. Hall, " every child 
should be allowed ten hours' sleep, but 
time should be allowed to rest in bed, 
after the sleep is -over, until they feel 
as if they had rather get up than not. 
It is a very great mistake for persoms, 
old or young — especially children and 
feeble or sedentary persons — ^to bounce 
out of bed the moment they wake up ; 
all our instincts shrink from it, and 
fiercely kick against it. Fifteen or 
twenty minutes spent in gradually 
waking up, after the eyes are opened, 
and in turning over and stretching the 
limbs, do as much good as sound sleep, 
because the oi>erations set the blood in 
motion by degrees, tending to equalise 
the circulation : for during sleep the 
blood tends to stagnation, the heart 
beats feebly and slowly, and to shock 
the system by bouncing up in an in- 
stant and sending the blood in over- 
whelming quantities to the heart, caus- 
ing it to assume a gallop, wherfe the 
instant before it was in a^ creep, is the 
greatest absurdity. This instantaneous 
bouncing out of bed as soon as the 
eyes are open will be followed by wea- 
riness long before noon. 

Lucifer Matches. — Although fric- 
tion matches are so common, a very 
small proportion of those who use them 
understand the principle on which they 
operate. It is, in fact, a very simple 
affair. The tip of the match is a com- 
bination of sulphur and phosphorus. 
The phosphorus ignites at the heat of 
160 degrees, which a shght friction will 
produce, and this in turn ignites the 
sulphur, which requires 450 or 500 de- 
grees. The flame of the sulphur sets 
fire to the pine wood, of which ^e 
match is composed, and which ignites 
at about 600 degrees. The combination 
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in necessary, because the phosphorus 
alone would not kindle tb^ match, while 
the sulphur alone would not ignite with 
the ordinary friction. 

Secret Marriages. — Every now and 
then the public is startled by the ex- 
posure of some domestic or social vil- 
lainy based on a secret marriage. Some 
confiding young lady has been induced 
to marry her lover secretly, and to keep 
the marriage secret for months, and 
perhaps for years. Of course a man 
who wishes to keep his marriage a se- 
cret is always actuated by selfish, and 
usually by base, motives. He is acting 
a part, playing a game ; and his con- 
fiding wife is pretty sure, in the end, 
to fiil herself the victim of his trea- 
chery and bciseness. A woman should 
never consent to any such arrangement. 
Her marriage should be solemnised in 
the light of publicity, and n:)t in the 
shadow of concealment. She should 
distrust a man who has any reason for 
shrouding in darkness the act which, 
in his estimation, at least, should be 
the crowning glory of his life. The man 
who always has some plot on hand — 
who naturally takes to trickery and 
concealment, and is never ready to have 
Ilia actions brought out into the clear 
light of day, is apt to be so constitu- 
tionally base, that he seldom, even by 
accident, deviates into the path of 
honour and virtue. No woman who 
values her domestic happiness should 
ever listen to the suggestions of such a 
man in favour of a secret marriage. 

Importance of Salt. — To every per- 
son whose diet consists largely of bread 
or its equivalents, common salt is a po- 
sitive necessity. It is a universal con- 
stituent of animal bodies, so universal 
that unless an animal can acquire it in 
one way or another that animal cannot 
live. Widely diffused all over the world, 
it is taken up, too, by the roots of vege- 
tables, and may also be found in their 
ashes. Dietetically regarded, salt is 
by no means in the same category with 
mustard, pepper, vinegar, and other 
condiments. These ai*e not to be found 
in blood or muscle. Salt is. In one 



way or another, it is, in fact, the very 
lessence of existence. 

A Nice White Soup. — Break up a 
shin of veal, and let it soak in cold 
water for two hours ; then put it to 
boil in four quarts of water, with an 
onion, a little mace, pepper, and salt ; 
let it simmer for five hours. Strain it 
through a sieve, and set away to cool 
until the next day. Then take ofi* al\ 
fat, wiping with a cloth ; put it to boiK 
When quite hot, if not well seasoned, 
add whatever may be required ; mix 
two spoonfuls of ground rice with wa- 
ter ; stir it until it boils, then add a 
pint of good sweet milk, and give it one 
boil. 

Brown, Black, and Blue Eyes. — 
That the colour of eyes should effect 
their strength may seem strange ; yet 
that such is the case need not at this 
time of day be proved ; and those whose 
eyes are brown or dark coloured should 
be informed that they are weaker and 
more susceptible of injury, from various 
causes, than gray or blue eyes. Light 
blue eyes are generally the most power- 
ful, and next to those are gray. The 
lighter the pupil, the greater and longer 
continued is the degree of tension which 
the eye can sustain. 

Marriag^e. — Men and women, and 
especially young people, do not know 
that it takes years to many completely 
two hearts, even of the most loving and 
well assorted ; but nature allows no 
sudden change. We ascend very gra- 
dually from the cradle to the summit 
of life. Marriage is giadual — a fraction 
of us at a time. A happy wedlock is a 
long falling in love. I know young 
persons think that love belongs only to 
the brown hair, and plum}>, round, 
crimson cheeks. So it does for its be- 
ginning. But the golden marriage is a 
part of love which the bridal day knows 
nothing of. Youth is the tassel and 
silken flower of love, age is the full 
com, ripe and solid in the ear. Beau- 
tiful is the morning of love, with its 
prophetic crimson, violet, purple, and 
gold, with its hopes of days that are to 
come. Beautiful also is the evening of 
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love, with its glad remembrances, and 
its rainbow side turned towards heaven 
as well as earth. Young people marry 
their opposites in temper and general 
character, and such a marriage is com- 
monly a good match. They do it in- 
stinctively. The young man does not 
say, " My black eyes require to be wed 
with blue, and my over-vehemence re- 
quires to be a little modified with some- 
what of dulness and reserve." When 
these opposites come together to be 
wed they do not know it ; each thinks 
the other just like itself. 

Old people never marry their oppo- 
sites ; they many their similars, and 
from calculation. Each of these two 
arrangements is veiy proper. In their 
long journey, these two young opposites 
will fall out by the way a great many 
times, and both get out of the road ; 
but each will charm the other back 
again, and by and by they will be agreed 
a« to the place they will go to, and the 
road they wrill go by, and become re- 
conciled. The man will be nobler and 
larger for being associated with so much 
humanity unlike himself, and she will 
be a nobler woman for having manhood 
beside her that seeks to correct her de- 
ficiencies and supply her with what she 
lacks, if the diversity be not too great, 
and there be real piety and love in their 
hearts to begin with. The old bride- 
groom, having a much shorter journey 
to make, must associate himself with 
one like himself. A perfect^and com- 
plete marriage is, perhaps, as rare as 
perfect personal beauty. Men and wo- 
men are married fractionally ; now a 
small fraction, then a large one. Very 
few are married totally, and they only, 
I think, after some forty or fifty years 
of gradual approach and experiment. 
Such a large and sweet fruit is a com- 
plete marriage that it needs a very long 
summer to ripen in, and then a long 
winter to mellow and season it. But a 
real, happy marriage of love and judg- 
ment between a noble man and woman, 
is one of the things so lovely that if the 
sun were, as the Greek poets fabled, a 
god, he might stop the world in order 



to feast his eyes on so rare a spec- 
tacle. 

To Remove Grease from Carpets, 
and Silk and Woollen Fabrics.— 

The following recipe for this purpose 
will be found reliable : ^-Carbonate of 
magnesia, saturated with benzole, and 
spread upon the grease spot, to the ex- 
tent of about a third of an inch in 
thickness, is the best known remedy. 
A sheet of porous paper should be 
spread upon the benzonated magnesia, 
and a flat-iron, moderately warm, put 
upon the top of all. The heat of the 
iron passes through and softens the 
grease, which is then absorbed by the 
porous magnesia. The iron may be re- 
moved in an hour, and the magnesia 
dust brushed off. Soapstoue dust may 
be used in the same manner, but does 
not answer quite so well. 

Bread-and- Butter Pudding. — Let 
your pie-dish be well buttered, and 
strew the bottom with currants and 
candied peel ; then place alternate lay- 
ers of bread and butter in rather thin 
slices, and the peel and currants, until 
the dish is nearly full, observing to have 
currants at the top ; then pour over, 
slowly and equally, a custard of sweet- 
ened milk and two or three eggs, fla- 
voured to taste, and bake in a moderate 
oven for twenty minutes. 

To Pickle a Tongue.— Wash it 
well ; then salt it in common salt for 
three days ; then mix a quarter of a 
pound of the coarsest brown sugar, and 
half an ounce of saltpetre, well pounded, 
and rub it well into the tongue. Then 
return the tongue into the first pickle, 
and keep it in it, close covered, for three 
weeks, turning it every other day. 

Good- Bye. — There is hardly any 
greater perversion of the meaning of a 
phrase in the English language than is 
contained in the words " good-bye " — 
which in themselves have no meaning 
whatever. In olden times it was cus- 
tomary among pious people, when part- 
ing from those they loved or respected, 
to commend them to the protection o£ 
God. The phrase in French was a Dieu, 
to God. — Anglice, "adieu," and now 
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used by thouBands without a knowledge 
of its meaning. The old English form 
of expression, " God be with you," (a 
most beautiful expression when taking 
leave of a friend) is, by corruption, 
shortened into " good-bye." 

Lace. — During the fifteenth century 
the nuns in Italy be^^ame famous for 
the exquisitely- manipulated point or 
pillow-lace. The origin of this famous 
lace is quite romantic. The story is, 
that a sailor brought to his lady-love a 
splendid bunch of " mennaid'a lace," 
which is generally called " coralline." 
The girl was a lace-maker, and exceed- 
ingly artistic in taste. She greatly ad- 
mired the delicate beauty of the coral- 
line, and studied to imitate in lace the 
beautiful lines of the sea- weed. This 
kind of lace is made entirely upon a pil- 
low or cushion, which the workwoman 
holds on her lap. Over the pillow is 
placed a piece of parchment ; upon this 
the pattern is pricked. The threads 
are carefully wound upon several bob- 
bins. The process requires nimble and 
skilful fingers, and a great deal of pa- 
tience. The groundworks are various, 
and contain the flower. There are se- 
veral laces that are not worked upon a 
ground. Valenciennes and Mechlin laces 
have the designs and ground made to- 
gether, finished with either the pearl or 
picot edge. 

At one period guipureswere the mode. 
During the reign of Henry VIII., this 
lace was so extensively worn, that the 
costumes of pages were covered with 
this costly garniture ; and at the coro- 
nation of Henry II. the church was 
richly trimmed with guipure lace. 

About the beginning of the fifteenth 
century, Brussels lace was first intro- 
duced to the beau monde. The manu- 
facture of this lace is a sort of jobbing 
afiair. The manipulation of it is very 
complicated, every part being made se- 
parately. The thread is exceedingly 
fine ; from one pound of flax there can 
be manufactured lace to the value of 
700£ sterling. Valenciennes became 
known in the seventeenth century. The 
finest qualities are from Ypres. It re- 



quires great patience to make Valen- 
ciennes. The work is very slow. A 
good lace-maker, working twelve houns 
a-day, can only make one-third of an 
inch a-we^. 

Alencon, the queen of laces, is the 
only lace in France that is made on a 
pillow. This lace has great strength, 
and is not injured by washing. The 
French revolution was the destroyer of 
lace-manufactures, but under the First 
Napoleon, Alencon was again received 
with favour. The Emperor purchased 
a dress of this costly lace for 70,0CC 
francs, and gave it to the Empress. 

Honiton lace was introduced into 
England by Flemish refugees. This 
style of dentdle owes its great reputa- 
tion to its sprigs, which arc applique 
work on a costly and beautiful ground. 
Queen Adelaide first patronised the 
Honiton lace-makers. The Queen gave 
an order for a lace dress, and that the 
flowers should be all copied from na- 
ture. The skirt was adorned with 
wreaths of flowers, the initial of each 
sprig forming the name of her Majesty 
— Amaranth, Daphne, Eglantine, Lilac, 
Auricula, Ivy, Dahlia, Eglantine. Queen 
Victoria's bridal dress was made of 
Honiton lace, and cost one thousand 
pounds. 

Damson Jelly.— -To four pound of 
damsons put four pound of loaf-sugar 
and half a pint of water ; boil them 
for half an hour over a gentle fire, till 
the skins break, then take them off, 
and set them by for an hour ; place 
them over the fire again for half an 
hour more ; then set them by again ; 
repeat for a third time. While they 
stand by the fire put a wei^t upon 
them to keep down the syrup. The 
last boiling must be continued till they 
appear of a very high colour in the part 
where the skin is broken ; then take 
them off", set them by to cool, and when 
they are cold drain off the syrup. Boil 
a dozen good-flavoured apples to a pulp, 
and some peach or plum kernels with 
them, add the apples to the damson 
syrup ; boil together twenty minutes, 
and put into glasses or pots. 
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To Loosen Glass Stoppers. — A 

very common gource of trouble and 
vexation is the fixed stopper of a smel- 
ling-bottle, or of a decanter ; and as in 
the case of all frequent evils many me- 
thods have been devised for its remedy. 
Some of these methods (we quote from 
" Cassdl's /household Guide), we shall 
enumerate : — 

1. Hold the bottle or decanter firmly 
in the hand, or between the knees, and 
gently tap the stopper on alternate 
sides, using for the purpose a small piece 
of wood, and directing the strokes up- 
ward. 

2. Plunge the neck of the vessel into 
hot water, taking care that the water 
is not hut enough to split the glass. If 
after some immersion the stopper is still 
fixed, recur to the first process. 

3. Pass a piece of list round the neck 
of the vessel, which must be held fast 
while two persons draw the list back- 
wards and forwards. This will warm 
the glass, and often enable the hand to 
turn the stopper. 

4. Warm the neck of the vessel be- 
fore the fire, and when it is nearly hot, 
the stopper can be generally moved. 

5. Put a few drops of oil round the 
stopper where it enters the glass vessel, 
which may then be vrarmed before the 
fire. Next take the decanter or bottle, 
and employ the process No. 1, described 
above. If it continues fixed, add ano- 
ther drop of oil to the stopper, and place 
the vessel again before the fire. Then 
repeat the tapping with the wood. If 
the stopper continues still immovable, 
give it more oil, warm it afresh, and 
rub it anew, until it gives way, which 
it is almost sure to do in the end. 

6. Take a steel pen or a needle, and 
run it round the top of the stopper in 
the angle formed by it and the bottle. 
Then hold the vessel in your left hand, 
and give it a steady twist towards you 
with the right, and it will very often 
be cfiectual, as the adhesion is fre 
quently caused by the solidification of 
matter only at the point nearest the 
air. If this does not succeed, try pro- 
cess No. 5, which will be facilitated b}' 



it. By combining the two methods 
numbered 5 and 6, we have extracted 
stoppers which have been long fixed, 
and given up in despair after trying the 
usual plans. Broken stoppers are best 
left to professional hands. 

To Choose Eg^gs. — The safest way 
is to hold them io the light, forming a 
focus with your hand. Should the shell 
be covered \vith small diu*k spots, they 
are doubtfu', and should be broken ce- 
parately in a cup. If, however, in look- 
ing at them, you see no transparency 
in the shells, you may be sure they are 
only fit to be thrown away. The most 
certain way is to look at them by the 
light of a candle. If quite fresh, there 
are no spots upon the shells, and they 
have a brilliant yellow tint. New-laid 
eggs should not be used until they have 
been laid about eight or ten hours ; for 
the part which constitutes the white is 
not properly set before that time, and 
does not obtain its dedicate flavour. 
Three minutes are quite suffioient to 
boil a full -sized egg ; but if below the 
average size, two minutes and a half 
will suffice. Never boil egga for salads, 
sauces, or any other purpose, more than 
ten minutes ; and, when done, place 
them in a basin of cold water for five 
minutes to cool. Nothing is more in- 
digestible than an egg boiled too hard. 

Rice Pudding.— Put two table- 
spoonfuls of the best rice in a pie -dish ; 
wash it well ; mix two tablespoonfuls 
of sugar with it. Pour on a pint of 
milk, and bake very slowly for two 
hours. A few shavings of butter laid 
on the top of the milk, or a small quan- 
tity of finely-minced beef -suet will hel]) 
to keep the milk from burning ; but 
the oven should never be hot enough 
for this. Rice boiled in milk, sweet- 
ened, poured into a mould, and eaten 
cold with jam is very good ; and tapi- 
oca, after having been soaked in water 
for some time, may be boiled in milk 
(which has been flavoured with lemoa- 
peel) till perfectly tender, sweetened, 
poured into a mould, and turned out. 
when cold. It should be made y.eiy 
stiff if it is to retain its shape. This ia 
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very nourishing, and much nicer to 
tnatiy tastes than tapioca-pudding made 
'with eggs. Always use good milk, never 
skimmed milk, if you would have pud- 
ding nourishing and digestible. 

Bail-Room Etiquette. — A month 
at least should elapse before the ball is 
given after the invitations have been 
Kent out. As the company is generally 
numerous at balls, it is neither neces- 
sary, nor is it expected, to be so select 
as at smaller parties. On these occa- 
sions the rooms may be well filled, al- 
though too great a crowd should be 
avoided. The majority oughtj of course, 
to be juvenile, and the number of gen- 
tlemen should be equal to, or even ex- 
ceed, that of the ladies. 

Be beforehand in all the necessary 
preparations for parties of every kind. 
Early in the day, the sofas, chairs, and 
tables should be removed, as well as 
every other piece of furniture which is 
likely either to be in the way or to be 
injured ; forms should be placed round 
the walls of the room, as occupying less 
space than chairs, and accommodating 
more perrons with seats. 

A chalked floor, besides being orna- 
mental, is useful in disguising for the 
time an old or ill-coloured floor, which 
would otherwise form a miserable con- 
trast to the well-dressed ladies and gen- 
tlemen. ' When the season will allow 
it, we must not forget to fill the fire- 
place with flowers and plants, which, 
indeed, form an appropriate and pleas- 
ing ornament on the -landing-places, 
and in other parts of the hoiise through 
which the guests may have to pass. 

In consulting the beautjy of the fair 
visitants, those flowers .shoujd be se- 
lected which reflect colours, in Harmony 
witli the human complexion ; as, for 
example, the rose, the early .white aza- 
lea, the white and pink hyaciiith, and 
other flowers of similar tints. There 
should not be an undue proportion of 
green ; for, as this colour reflects the 
blue and yellow rays, it is by no means 
favourable to the feeble complexion ; 
and still worse are yellow and orange- 
coloured g^ups, whether of natural or 



artificial flowers. In s6me degree, how- 
ever, the flowers should be chosen to 
harmonise also with the colour of the 
paper, or the walls of the ball-room. 

The lady of the house, who is ex- 
pected to appear in rather conspicuous 
full dress, should be in readiness to re- 
ceive her guests in good time ; allowing 
herself a few minutes' leisure to survey 
her rooms, to ascertain that everything 
is in proper order, and that nothing is 
defective in. any of her arrangements. 
The arrival of the.guests will be between 
eight and nine. 

A retiring room should be in readi- 
ness for ladies who may wish to disbur- 
then themselves of shawls and cloaks ; 
and here a female should be in attend- 
ance to receive them, and to perform 
any little office of neatness whieh a 
lady's dress may accidentally require. 
Tea and coffee may also be presented 
in this room, if any be deemed neces- 
sary ; but of late the custom of iutro> 
ducing these refreshments at balls has 
been nearly abolished. 

The mistress of the house should be 
as near the entrance of the ball-room 
as possible, that her friends may not 
have to search for her to whom, of 
course, they wish first to pay their re- 
spects, and from whom they expect 
their welcome. 

As soon as a sufiicient numl^er of 
dancers are an-ived, the young people 
should be introduced to partners, that 
they may- not, by any unreasonable de- 
lay of their, expected amusement, lose 
their self-complacency, and cast the re- 
flection of duluess on the party. 

When the lady of the house is a dan- 
cer, she generally commences the dance ; 
but when this is not the case, her hus- 
band should lead out the greatest stran- 
ger, or lady of highest rank present ; 
and while one dance is proceeding, the 
mistress of the ball should be preparing 
another set of danoers to take the place 
of those upon the floor as soon as they 
have finished. 

Nothing displays more want of nm- 
nagement and method, than a dead 
pause after a dance ; while the lady, all 
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confuBion at bo disagreeable a circum- 
stence, is begging those to take their 
places who have, perhaps, never been 
introduced to partners. There should 
be no monopoly of this delightful recre- 
ation, but all the dancers in the party 
should enjoy it in regular succession. 

HsFRESHMGin^s — such as ices, lemon- 
ade, wine, and small rout cakes — should 
he handed round between every two or 
three dances, unless a room be appro- 
priated for such refreshments. Supper 
should be announced at twelve, and 
each gentleman should then be re- 
quested to take chai^ge of a lady to the 
supper-room. Both with regard to the 
pleasure of her company, and her own 
comfort, the mistress would do well to 
cliscountenance the habit, which is 
sometimes sanctioned, of the gentlemen 
remaining long in the supper-room after 
the ladies have retired. 

When the gentlemen remain in the 
supper-room, it frequently causes a for- 
mal party of silent and listless fair ones, 
who seem to consider this temporary 
sus^nsion of their amusement as an 
evil of sufficient magnitude to rob their 
countenances of the smiles of cheerful- 
ness and good -humour, which they had 
worn during the preceding part of the 
evening. Ajs our gentle islanders lose 
lialf theif charms when they lose their 
good-humour, it is charitable to them 
to prevent, if possible, this half -hour of 
discomfiture. 

The Supper.— The variety of little 
delicacies of which suppers generally 
confdst, makes them rather expensive. 
TThe table is often crowded with dishes, 
which, however, contain nothing of a 
taote solid nature than chickens, col- 
lared eels, tongue, prawns, lobsters, jel- 
lies^ trifies, blancmange, whips, fruit, 
cake, <yrfiamei](tal confectionery, &c. 

As it would be scarcely possible to 
seat A yrmy largo party at once at a 
«uppflr4tEble, it is advisable to keep one 
pari €i tibe company dancing in the 
Ixdl-room, whUst another is at supper ; 
AndL«vea ia this case, the gentlemen 
neen &ot be seated nor sup until the 
ladiw im9B teliNcL Very little appa- 



rent exertion is necessary in the lady 
of the house, yet should she contrive 
to speak to most of her Quests some 
time during the evening, and to the 
greatest strangers she &lK)uld pay more 
marked attention. 

Conversaziones. — ^These are under- 
stood to be select meetings both in re- 
spect to the number and the characters 
of the individuals who are invited. To 
routs the invitations are general and 
unlimited ; to conversaziones they are 
limited, and the individuals are, at least,, 
supposed to possess a taste for informa- 
tion, whether obtained from books or 
from conversation. 

This description of evening, ajmuse- 
ment is not, however, general, but i» 
confined either to literary circlesj or to 
those persons of rank and fortune who 
wish to patronise literature. When you 
wish to give a conversasdone, the party- 
should be selected with some care ; and 
although persons of the same pursuit-s 
should be brought together, yet indi- 
viduals of the most opposite charactera 
and acquirements should also be invited, 
to give variety and interest to the con- 
versation, which is the object of the as- 
sembly. The tables should be spifead 
with the newest publications, psiiita» 
and drawings ; shells, fossils, and oi^er 
natural productions should also be iO' 
troduced, to excite attention and pro* 
mote remark. 

Card parties may be united with con- 
versaziones. The introduction of oasds 
takes off the air of pedantry which is 
supposed to pervade a pure conversa- 
zione, and sets aside the character of 
gaming, which might attach to «a party 
met solely for the purposes of |diQr. 
Many of our ablest men of science and 
in literature, ave fond of whist, and 
would willingly go to eueh a miaMd 
party, although t£ey would hesitofee to 
attend one purely conv«faati»nat> or 
convened solely for card-playing; 

r Qualifications of a Houmeeper. 

— ^Trust- worthiness is an .essential qua- 
lity in a housekeeper.; but, if e^e be 
not as vigilant as she ishonest, she can- 
not discharge her duty weU. As she is 
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the deputy of her mistress, she should 
endeavour to regard everything around 
her with the keenness and interest 
and regard of a principal, rather than 
with the indifference of a servant. She 
should be constantly on the alert in ob- 
serving and detecting anything wrong 
in the conduct of those under her. It 
is a part of her duty to see that each 
fulfils his or her share of the household 
employments, without appealing to the 
heads of the family ; unless she find 
her authority insufficient to keep the 
whole in order. 

She should be a good accountant ; 
having books in which she may note 
down strictly all expenses of the house, 
and which should be cast up weekly, 
in order to show them to her lady, and 
have them settled at a time convenient 
to her. She should have a book, also, 
in which those articles of housekeeping 
that are brought into the house and not 
inamediately paid for should be entered. 
It is a satisfaction to her master and 
mistress that this book should be ready 
to compare with the accounts sent by 
the tradesmen. 

It is the province of the housekeeper 
to have the charge of the store-room, 
with the preserves, pickles, and confec- 
tionery, and to see that no waste takes 
place in anything entrusted to her. A 
clever housekeeper will be able to judge 
of the consumption which, from the 
size of the family she superintends, will 
necessarily take place in each article ; 
and when that quantity is exceeded, 
she vdll instaatly try to discover the 
cause and to rectify it, if it proceed 
from any waste or carelessness of those 
under her superintendence. 

It is absolutely necessary that she 
should understand the art of cooking, 
and everything connected with it. It 
is true, -were are many houses in which 
professed cooks are kept ; but where 
this is not the case, it is necessary that 
the housekeeper should be well qualified 
to superintend the whole business of 
the kitohen. In most domestic estab- 
lishments the housekeeper has to pre- 
pate the confectionery ; and hcAv far she 



may be required to take an active part 
in the cooking, must depend on the 
qualifications of the cook under her. 
The housemaids, laundress, and dairy- 
maid, should also be under her eye, so 
that each should feel aware that her 
conduct is observed. 

Even if you should be perfectly satis- 
fied that your housekeeper is a woman 
of great integrity, you will stifl find it 
desirable to fix your eye constantly upon 
her, that her vigilance and integrity 
may not relax for want of this incite- 
ment. Symptoms of neglect on her 
part should never be overlooked, as they 
would tend to throw the whole house 
into confusion. 

To Wash Glass. — Decanters, in 
which the wine has stood some time, 
may be cleaned by putting a few dropa 
of muriatic acid into them, and after- 
wards washing them well with cold wa- 
ter. Muriatic acid, ^ut into the water 
in which th^ glass is washed, removes 
any discolouration from wine, and cer- 
tainly improves the polish of the glass. 
Egg-shells pounded small, and put-with 
some water into decantere, will have 
the same effect. Much of the brilliaaey 
of glass depends on drying it with great 
care, immediately after it is wa^ed. 
and rubbing it for some time after it 
is dry. You must remember in pi»r- 
chasing glass-cloths to buy them tekr- 
ably fine, because, from fine liiian^ there 
is but Uttle lint ; when these cloUi^ 
give much lint to the glass, it occacicns 
great trouble to the servant to i^mov^ 
it entirely. A brush is necessajry for 
polishing cut-glass after it haft h^m 
wiped dry. Glass diould be washed in 
cold water, and china in as hot as can 
be used. Some people think it better 
to wash glass in water just warmed, 
but we do not think it looks so clear 
afterwards as it does when washed in 
cold water ; beeadee, servants are Eome- 
times hasty in their proceedings, and 
we have seen them plunge glass into 
hot instead of warm water, by the cJETcct 
of which there has been an instant loss 
of one or more articles. In frosty wea- 
ther, glasses are very liable to citMk, if 
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hot water be put Buddenly into them. 
This circumstance is owing to the sud- 
den expansion of the inside of the glass, 
while the outside remains contracted ; 
for as glass is a very bad conductor of 
liei\t, the* heat does not permeate the 
side of tlie vessel sufficiently quick to 
expand it equally throughout. Glass 
lainps and lustres should be washed in 
cold water with soap, put on with a 
sponge or a piece of flannel. 

How to Mix Mustard. — Mustard 
shauld be mixed with water that has 
been boiled and allowed to cool ; hot 
water destroys its essential . qualities, 
and raw cold water might cause it to 
ferment. Put the mustard in a cup, 
with a small pinch of salt, and mix with 
it, very gradually, sufficient boiling wa- 
ter to make it drop from the spoon 
without being watery. Stir and mix 
we!!, and rub the lumps well down with 
the back of a spoon, as mustard pro- 
jierly mix^d should be perfectly free 
from these; The mustard-pot should 
not be more than half full, or rather 
less, if it would not be used for a day 
or two, as the mustard is so much bet- 
ter when fresh made. 

Glove Flirtation. — When you wish 
to be acquainted, carry your gloves with 
tlie finger-tips downward ; if j'ou wish 
to say, Introduce me to your company, 
u-ie them as a fan,; for saying, fie con- 
tented, h}ld them loose in the right 
hand ; I v/ish to get rid of you very 
soon, bite the fingertips ; Yes, drop 
6n3 of thorn ; No, clench them rolled 
up in the right hand ; I am indifferent, 
draw one glove half way on the left 
hand ; Get rid of your company, fold 
ihem up carefully ; Follow me, strike 
them over the left shoulder ; I love 
another, tap your chin with them ; I 
i\m engaged, toss them up gently ; Be 
Cvireful, somebody is watching us, twirl 
them round the fingers ; I hate you, 
turn them inside out ; I am satisfied, 
hold them loose in the left hand ; I wish 
1 were with you, smooth them out 
gently ; I am displeased, strike them 
over the hand ; 1 aip vexed, put them 
away ; Do you loY« me ? put one on I 



the left hand, with tnumb exposed ; I 
love you, drop both of them. 

How to Judge Furs. — In purchas- 
ing furs, a sure test of what dealers call 
a prime fur is the length and density 
of the down next the skin ; this can be 
readily determined by blowing a brisk 
current of air from the mouth against 
the set of the fur. If the fibre opens 
readily, exposing the skin to the view, 
reject the article ; but if the down is 
so dense that the breath cannot pene- 
trate it, or at most shows but a small 
portion of skin, the article may be ac- 
cepted. 

The Lips. — Leigh Hunt remarks, 
" I have observed that lips become more 
or less contracted in the course of years, 
in proportion as they are accustomed to 
express good humour and generosity, or 
peevishness and a contracted mind. Re- 
mark the effect which a moment of ill- 
temper or grudgingness has upon the 
lips, and judge what may be expected 
for an habitual series of such moments. 
Remark the reverse, and make it a si- 
milar judgment. The mouth is the 
frankest part of the face ; it can't in 
the least conceal its sensations. We 
can neither hide ill temper with it, nor 
good ; we may affect what we please, 
but affectation will not help us. In a 
wrong cause it will only make our ob- 
serters resent the endeavour to impose 
upon them. The mouth is the seat of 
one class of emotions, as the eyes are 
of another ; or, rather, it expresses the 
same emotions, but in greater detail, 
and with a more irrepressible tendency 
to be in emotion It is the region of 
smiles and dimples, and of a trembling 
tenderness ; of a sharp sorrow, or a full- 
breathing joy ; of candour, of reserve, 
of anxious care, or liberal sympathy. 
The mouth, out of its many sensibiU- 
ties, may be fancied throwing up one 
great expreesion in the eye-^&s * many 
lights in a city reflect a broad lustre 
into the heaven." 

The Eye.— The little sphere, of an 
inch or so in diameter, which forms the 
eyeball, is a camera, essentially like the 
one used by the photographer to throw 
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the image of external objects upon the 
surface prepared to receive it and placed 
within the apparatus. 

The mere forming of this picture in- 
side the eye is not, however, seeing. 
The picture might as well be anywhere 
else, if there were not some means of 
making the mind aware of its exist- 
ence. 

The optic nerve answers this purpose 
— a branch of the brain which enters 
the eye through a small hole in the rear, 
and spreads out a delicate network over 
the surface whereon' the picture is 
formed. 

The impression is mace by the rays 
of light upon the network of nerves, is 
telegraphed to the mind, which t^hen 
9e€8 the object, or rather, from seeing 
its image in the eye, comes to recognise 
the existence of the object itself outside 
of the eye. 

If the optic nerve should be severed, 
the picture in the eye might be as per- 
feet as before, but we would, neverthe- 
less, be blind to it. 

If any portion of the network of 
nerves just mentioned should be para- 
lysed, we would cease to see^part of 
the picture formed on the portion of 
the eye's inner surface. If the entire 
image of some small object should fall 
upon that insensible spot, we could no 
more see it, though looking straight at 
it, than if we had no eyes, or kept them 
shut. 

Cheerful Activity. — If a lady desires 
to retain the possession of a healthy 
organisation, she must not remain inert 
and idle three-fourths of her time. She 
who sits down by the fire to keep quiet 
and pore over novels, while the physical 
health grows delicate day by day, and 
the mind morbid from lack of exercise 
and occupation, are more to be pitied 
than the overworked women of the 
land, who rise early in the morning, re- 
freshed after sweet sound sleep, and 
with glowing cheeks, quick step, and 
strong muscle, begin the task of the 
day. The workers live longer and enjoy 
more than the idlers. Wcnnen expect 
men to exert themselves, and, rain or 



shine, to go forth to arduous labour, 
and encouiage them not to waste their 
time and strength by praising what 
they accomplish. Why not adopt the 
same plan in reference to themselves If 
That it would work well there can be 
little doubt, for health and happiness 
can surely be attained by cheei^ul ac- 
tivity. 

Julienne Soup. — Three each canots, 
turnips, and the white parts of three 
heads of celery, with the same number 
of leeks and onions, which should all be 
cut into thin shreds of an inch long. 
With about two ounces of butter, a tea- 
spoonful of sugar, and a little salt. 
Simmer them over a slow fire until they 
are slightly brown. Add three quarts 
of good stock. Let the soup boll. As 
the butter rises to the surface skim it, 
off. Add the leaves of two cabbage- 
lettuces when the vegetables are done^, 
and a handful of son*el ; shred fine like 
the other vegetables, adding a few leaves . 
of tarragon and chervil. Boil then for 
twelve minutes longer, and serve hot. 

Rose-tinted Curtains. — By dissolv- 
ing magenta in water, white muslin , 
curtains can readily be tinted of a beau- 
tiful rose colour. A shilling's worth of" 
magenta powder, dissolved in barely as 
much water as to steep the curtains in 
completely, and then wrung out, tinted 
two large pairs of window curtains after 
being starched, and another pair aftec^ 
these were done. The tint iades were 
much exposed to the sun, but it can be 
readily renewed, where faded, by a soft 
brush, or by dipping anew. There arc 
various applications of it — for example, 
to toilet-covers, &c. 

Economy in Coal.— The most prac 
tical suggestion yet made towards eco- 
nomy of coal seems to be the wee ot 
solid bottoms in ordinary firegrates. 
It is asserted, and even proved, that' in > 
any fireplace not exceedingly small, ;v., 
plate o( iron placed upon the grate will 
halve the consumption of coal, reduce 
the smoke, and leave a cheerful, free- 
burning fire. Quite sufficient air enters 
through, the bars, no poking is neces- 
sary, and the fire never goes out till the 
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eoAls are eonmmnd. Tbeie k no 
and DO diut, ererj partide being eoo- 
auniad. Any houaekeeper coi tiy tfais 
e^ieriiucnty and, at the eoai of a diQ- 
lix^ rednce the expense of ooala at leart 
thirty per cent. 

Names of the MoaHis.— ^asuabt 
is the giren name of the fint month of 
the year, according to the oompatation 
noir in legal and ordinary use. The 
word IB derived from the Jatin Janrna- 
rim — a name giren it by the Romans, 
from Janus, one of their divinities, to 
whom they attributed two faces ; be- 
cause, on the one side, the first of Janu- 
ary looked towards the new year, and 
on the other towards the old. The 
Christians heretofore fasted on the first 
day of January, by way of opposition 
to the superstition of the heathens, who 
in honour of Janus observed this day 
with feastingB, dancings, masquerades, 
and other ignorant manifestations. 

FgBRUABT. — ^This month is so called 
from Februay a feast held in the second 
month of the Roman chronology. In 
the first ages of Rome, February was 
the last month of the year, and preceded 
January till the Decemviri made an 
order that February should be the se- 
cond month of the year, and come after 
January. 

March. — According to the common 
way of computing, March is the thiivi 
month of the year. Among the Ro- 
mans March was the first month ; and 
in some ecclesiastical computations that 
order is still preserved, as particularly 
in reckoning the number of years from 
the incarnation of our Saviour, which 
is done from the 25th of March. In 
England, before the alteration of the 
.stylo, March, properly speaking, was the 
first month in order, the New Year 
commencing from the 25th : though in 
complaisance to the customs of our 
ueigiibours, we usually ranked it as the 
third, but in this respect we spoke one 
way and wrote another. It was Romu- 
lus who divided the vear into months, 
to tho first of which he gave the name 
of bis supposed father, Mart, The 
month of March was always under the 



I pntoetioa el MiiKrva, and ahvays coih 
I anted of tfairty-cne daysL The ancients 
held it an onhapiiy m<wth for manria^ge, 
i as well as the month of May. 

Aniu — ^Tfais is the fourth asontfa of 
the year aeoQiding to the common com- 
potaftaoii, but the second aoooiding to 
thai of the aatronaniersi. The word is 
derived from ApvUU, of aptrioj J open ; 
henmse the earth in this moBth begins 
to open her bosom for the production 
of vegetaUee. 

Mat. — niisiloweiy month was called 
Maims by Boaftdofl^ in reject to the 
senators and nobles of his ctty, who 
were named Ho/oiTt; though some will 
have it to hare been thus caMed from 
Maia the mother of Mercury, to whom 
th^ oflered sacrifice on the first day of 
this oKMith. In May the sun enters 
Gemini, and the plants of the earth in 
general b^in to flower. 

JuvB. — ^The word conies from the 
Latin Junius, which some derive fnnn 
Junoas, Others derive it from junior- 
ibuSf this being for young people, as the 
month of May was for old ones. In 
this month is the summer solstice. 

July — ^This word is derived from the 
Latin JiUims, the surname of C. Caesar, 
the dictatt^r, who was bom in it. Mark 
Antony first gave the name of July, 
which was called QuintUts, as being the 
fifth month of the year in the old Ro- 
man Calendar, established by Romulus, 
which began in the month of March. 
For the same reason August was oalied 
Sextilis, and September, October, No- 
vember, and December, still retain the 
name of their first rank. On the third 
day of this month the dog-days are com- 
monly supposed to b^in, and to end on 
the eleventh day of August. 

AuoosT. — ^Tbis is the eighth month 
of the Julian year. This was called in 
the ancient Roman Calendar Sextilis, as 
being the sixth from March, fnHn which 
the Romans began their computation. 
The Emperor Augustus changed the 
name, and gave it his own ; not that 
it was the month in which he was born, 
but because it had been fortunate to 
him, by several victories which he had 
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gained iu it. Our Saxon ancestors called 
it Woad-nmiuUhf that is, ''weed month," 
on axxount of the plenty of weeds in 
this season. Tiiis month is esteemed 
one of the richest in the whole year, 
because of the hanrest of the several 
sorts of grain which Ib produced in the 
season. Hence is to be derived the 
French proverb, *' A man has made his 
August," which proverb is much used 
•among merchants to signify that a man 
has been successful in trade, and got an 
estate. 

SEFTfiMBER. — ^This is the ninth month 
of the year, reckoned from January and 
the sevenili from March, whence its 
name, from SeptimuSy seventh. The Ro- 
man senate would have given this month 
the name of Tiberius^ but that the em- 
peror opposed it. 

October. — ^Thia is the eighth month 
of the year in Romulus's calendar, 
though the tenth in that of Numa, Ju- 
lius Caesar, &c., consisting of thirty- one 
days. October has still retained its first 
name in spite of all the different names 
the senate and Roman emperors would 
have given it. 

November. — ^This is the eleventh 
month in the Julian year, but the ninth 
in the year of Romulus ; whence its 
name. 

December. — In Romulus's year De- 
cember was the tenth month ; whence 
the name, from decern^ ten, : for the Ro- 
mans began their year in March. The 
month of December was under the pro- 
tection of Vesta ; Romulus assigned it 
thirty days ; Numa reduced it to twen* 
ty-nine ; which Julius Caesar increased 
to thirty-one. Under the reign of Com- 
modus, this month was called, by way 
of flattery, A mazoniiis, iu honour of a 
-courtezan, whom that prince passion- 
ately loved, and had got painted like an 
Aniazon; but it only kept the name 
during that emperor's life. At the lat- 
ter end of this month the country peo- 
ple kept the feast of the goddess Vacuna 
in the fields, having then gathered in 
their fruits and sown their com ; whence 
aeems to be derived our popular festival 
<^led harvest-home. 



Flowers of the Months.— ^Ainr* 
art. — In the absence of other flowcrsy 
the golden saxifrage, called also golden 
moss, and stonecrop affords its little aid 
to give life and beauty to the garden. 
The bramble still retains its leaves, and 
gives a thin scattering of green in thd 
otherwise leafless hedges ; while the 
berries of the hawthorn, the wild-rose, 
and the spindle-tree, afford their bxil- 
liant touches of red. The twigs of the 
red dogwood, too, give a lichness among 
Uie brown of the other shrubs. Ivy 
now casts its leaves. The Christmas 
rose shows its pi^tty flowers at this sea- 
son ; and, towards the close of Uie 
month, the pretty snowdrop blooms. 
In mild seasons, the garden is quite gay 
with flowers, and carnations, roses, au- 
riculas, chrysanthemums, daisies, sweet 
peas, ten-week stocks, polyanthuses, vio- 
lets, mignonette, marygolds, polyan- 
thuses, hearts'-ease, periwinkle, hepati- 
cas, primroses, and the sweet-smelling 
wallflower may be gathered in abim- 
dance. 

Febbuart. — Many plants make their 
appearance above groimd during this 
month, but few flowers are yet in bloom. 
The snowdrop fully opens by the vigil 
of Candlemas. Primroses, crocuses, dai- 
sies, polyanthuses, the periwinkle, and 
common polewort are seen ; the apricot 
begins to show a few blossoms ; mosses 
and lichens abound ; the leaves of the 
daffodil appear ; the yew and alder trees 
put forth their buds ; the catkins of 
the hazel become very conspicuous ; 
and young leaves appear at the close of 
the month on the gooseberry and cur- 
rant trees. 

March. — Towards the close of the 
month the primrose, crocus, celandine, 
violet, hyacinth, narcissus, scarlet ra- 
nunculus, great snowdrop, anemone^ 
mazereon, daffodil, and hepatica are in 
great beauty. The fields are green vnth 
the young grass, but can yet boast but 
few wild-flowers. The modest daisy, 
however, may be seen in the dry pas- 
tures, and the glossy yellow blossoms 
of the pile-wort enhven the moist banks 
of ditches. The buds of most shrubs 
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and trees are swelling, and the leaves of 
the lilac, elder, launistinus, bay, rose, 
and honeysuckle, begin to open. Firs, 
pines, and larches are also in flower. 

April. — The changes of the weather 
during April have a potent effect in has- 
tening vegetation ; and the infinite ffreeti 
which i>ervade8 everywhere is perhaps 
the greatest charm of the month. The 
black- thorn, ground-ivy, box- tree, syca- 
more, and many fruit-trees are loaded 
with flowers or blossoms. Now daisies, 
\iolets, lady-smocks, cuckoo- buds, daf- 
fodils, primroses, cowslips, harebells, 
wood -anemones, and orchis plants en- 
liven our fields and woods. Lilacs, ra- 
u unci uses, polyanthuses, hyacinths, tu- 
lips, and honeysuckles bloom in our 
gardens ; and the wood- crowfoot and 
marsh -marigold in wet marshy places. 

May. — Early this month the trees 
• put on all their verdure. The lilac and 
hawthorn bloom. The flowers of the 
oak, chesnut, Scotch-fir, beech, horn- 
beam, holly, and alder trees, begin to 
open, and the orchards display all their 
charms in the delicate blush of the 
plum, pear, cherry, and apple-blossoms. 
Meadows are thick with the bright 
young grass, ** running into clouds of 
ivhite and gold,*' with daisies and but- 
tercui^s ; the earth in woods is ' now 
shaded, and in dank and dark places is 
flpvead with yellow and blue patches of 
piimroses ; violets open among the 
mossy roots of old trees ; lilies of the 
valley " nod their welcome to the little 
wren as she twitters upon pendant 
branches," and the orchis, the honey- 
suckle, germander and columbine are 
in beauty. The hyacinth, standard tu- 
lip, laburnum, guelder rose, peony, 
wallflower, rhododendron, rocket, stock, 
tnarygoldj and anemone bloon^ in the 
garden. 

June. — The trees are now in their 
fullest garniture, and the fields and 
hedges in full blossom with the clover, 
bean, blue and yellow nightshade, fox> 
glove, mallow, poppy, coni-cockle, wa- 
ter-iris, catch-fly, bind-weed, ragged- 
robin, thyme, white briony, wild honey- 
Buckle, and the flower of the hip or 



wild rose. In addition to the flowers 
of May, the June parterre beams with 
the jasmine, golden-road, larkspur, sun- 
flowers, amarynths, lupins, carnations^ 
Chinese- pipks, hollyhocks, ladies'- shp- 
pers, campanulas or little bells, marta* 
gons, periwinkles, lilies, sweet-wilhanis,. 
poppies, roses, snapdragons, chrysanthe- 
mums, nasturtiums, convolvuluses, &c. 

July. — The flowers of June now lose 
their beauty, shrivel, and fade ; but 
many plants do not bloom till July» 
particularly the aromatic, the succulent^ 
several of the aquatic, and the thistle, 
sow thistle, hawk- weed, &c. On the 
high downs ** all the little mole-hilla 
are purple with the flowers of the wihd- 
thyme, which exhales all its rich aro- 
matic odour as it is pressed by the feet." 
The great water-lily floats on the sur- 
face of the stream, whilst the hemlock, 
wild clematis, centaury, cockle, pimper- 
nel, bluebell, and convolvuluses, beau- 
tify the fields and hedges. Nastur- 
tiums, pinks, hollyhocks, lilies, sun- 
flowers, China-asters, lupines, colum- 
bines, veronicas, tuberoses, yellow roses^ 
French marygolds, lavateras, London- 
pride, &c., enliven the gardens. 

August. — The number of flowers is 
now greatly diminished. Those which, 
bloomed in June and July are running 
to seed, and have but few suooessors. 
Amongst these are nigella, zinneas, po- 
lyanthuses, Michaelmas daisies, &c. The 
additional trees and shrubs in flower 
are tamerisk, alcheas, Venetian sumach, 
pomegranates, the passion-flower, the 
trumpet- flower, and the virgin's bower. 
Heaths, fern, and saffron are also in 
bloom ; and the commons are in their 
chief beaut}', and glow with green^ pur- 
ple, and gold. 

Skftember. — The few additional flow- 
ers of September are corn-flowers, star- 
wort, Guernsey lilies, and saf&on — a 
species of crocus. Mints, wormwood^ 
groundsel, plantain, mallows, Michael* 
mas daisies, and the clematis are in 
blossom. The fresh trees and shrubs 
in flower are bramble, launistinus, ivy, 
chaste-tree, wild honeysuckle, spirea, 
and the strawberry-tree. 
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- October. — When the season is a mild 
erne there are many flowers still in bloom 
in this month : such as the hollyhock, 
Michaelmas-daisy, stocks, nasturtium, 
malrigold, mignoj^ette, lavender, wall- 
flower, red-hips, China- rose, Virginia- 
stock, hearts' -ease, rocket, laurustmus, 
St. John's-wort, periwinkle, &c. ; but 
chiefly the dahlia, which exhibits its 
maiestic and brilliant splendour of stars 
above its dark green stalks and leaves. 
The hedges are now ornamented with 
wreaths and festoons ot the scarlet ber- 
ries of the black briony , and now and 
then, that last " pale promise of the 
waning year," the wild rose, meets the 
eye. 

November. — In favourable seasons 
some of the flowers named in October 
continue to bloom this month. The 
Virginia-creeper has now a very rich 
and beautiful appearance. China-roses, 
many- tinted asters, bright chrysanthe* 
mums, and brilliant hollyhocks, may 
still occasionally be seen ; as may like- 
wise the hepatica, the anemone, and 
some other simple flowers. Though we 
may even yet obtain a good nosegay 
from the garden, our fields and lanes 
put forth no new blossoms ; not that 
tiie country is absolutely destitute of 
flowers, for a few Autumnal blossoms, 
as the ragwort, are still left ; and the 
winter flowering furze is bright ; and 
the pale yarrow remains with us ; and 
the starry daisy yet sparkles in the 



grass. 



December. — In December the oak, 
beech, and hornbeam, in part retain 
their leaves ; while other trees are en- 
tirely denuded of their beautiful dress, 
their " leafy honours " being strewed 
in the dust, and returned to their pa* 
rent earth. Yet some attractions are 
still left for us. The evergreen trees 
with their beautiful cones, such as firs 
and pines, are now particularly observed 
and valued ; the different species of 
everlasting flowers, so pleasing an orna- 
ment to our parlours in winter, and in- 
deed during the whole year, also attract 
our attention. Qarden flowers are now 
rare ; yet here and there, however, the 



delicate and fragrant Chinese-rose stilt 
blooms ; and the bright stars of the 
anemone sometimes enliven the Decem- 
ber border. The scailet berries of the 
holly, the branches of pyracantha, and 
iaurustinus, are now in great beauty. 
Wild flowers have become very scarce, 
but there are some loved ones still left. 
In sheltered nooks the greyish lilac 
blossom of the small scabious, or the 
yellow petals of the familiar ox-eye 
may still be detected ; and the feathery 
silken tufts, which succeed the flowers 
of the well-known clematis, still depend 
from the leafless sprays of the hawthorn,, 
or partially cover the face of the rugged 
rock. The mosses offer a most curious 
spectacle to the botanist. Lichens cover 
the ditch banks with a leather- like .sub- 
stance, which in dome countries serve 
as food for men and quadrupeds. 

New Mode of Washing.— The ill 
effects of soda on linen has given rise to 
a new method of washing, which has 
been extensively adopted in Germany, 
and introduced into Belgium. The ope- 
ration consists in dissolving two pound» 
of soap in about three gallons of water 
as hot as the hand can bear, and adding 
to this one tablespoonful of turpentine 
and three of liquid ammonia ; the mix* 
ture must then be well stirred, and the 
linen steeped in it for two or three 
hours, taking care to cover up the ves- 
sel which contains them as nearly her- 
metically as possible. The clothes are 
afterwards washed out and rinsed in 
the usual way. The soap and water 
may be reheated, and used a second 
time, but, in that case, half a table- 
spoonful of turpentine and a tablespoon- 
ful of ammonia must be added. The 
process is said to cause a great economy 
of time, labour, and fuel. The linen 
scarcely suffers at all, as there is little 
necessity for rubbing, and its cleanli- 
ness and colour are perfect. The am- 
monia and turpentine, although their 
detersive action is great, have no inju- 
rious effect upon the linen ; and, while 
the former evaporates immediately, the 
smell of the latter is said to disappear 
during the drying of the clothes. 
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To Presenre Bread, — Cut the bread 
ioio thick slices, and bake it in an pyen, 
so as to render it perfectly dry. In this 
oiodition it will keep good for any 
length of time. It must^ however/ b^ 
^carefully kept from . pi^essure ; other- . 
wise, owing to its britUenesa, it wHl 
soon fall to pieces. When required for 
use, dip the bread for an instant into 
warm water, and hold it before the fire 
till dry ; then butter it, and it will 
taste like toast. This is a useful way 
of preserving bread for voyages, and also 
any- bread tluit may be too stale to be 
eaten in the usual way. 

Yawning. — Why do we yawn ? Be- 
cause, -as we become weary, the nervous 
impulses which direct the respiratory 
movements are enfeebled. It has been 
asdd that those movements ai^e involun- 
tary, and that the parts . epgaged. in 
pr(xiucing them are not subject to fa- 
tigue. Bub the operatfou of breathiug. 
is, to some extent, yoluntaiy ; though 
when we cease to direct it volyintarily, 
it is involuntarily continued by organs 
which know no fatigue. Wh^u, there- 
fore, we feel weary — atill controlling or 
breathing in our efforts to move or to 
speak — there frequently arrives a pe- 
riod when for a few seconds the respi- 
ratory process is suspended. It seems 
to be the point at which the voluntary 
nerves of respiration are about to deliver 
their office over to the involuntary 
nerves ; but the pause in the respiration 
has caused a momentary deficiency of 
, breath, and the involuntary nerves of 
respiration, coming suddenly to the aid 
of the lungs, cause a spasmodic action 
of the parts involved ; and a yawn, at- 
tended by a deep inspiration, to com- 
pensate for the cessation of breathing, 
is the result. 

Walking Exercise. — ^A moderate 
use of walking, as a means of strength- 
ening the frame, is far too much ne- 
glected by us. As a general rule the 
virtues and uses of WiUking are not suf- 
ficiently impressed upon our youth of 
both &ejL.es. Yet it is the one form of 
«3:ercise which especially commends it- 
iielf to universal adoption, ^ It costs 



nothing, and the opportunities for prac- 
tisingit^ are always at hand. It strength- 
ens the coa«titution as no other exercise 
does, unless we admit riding as its rtTal. 
The habit of takin^^long walks, which 
boys and girls may acquire, is an ac- 
complishment which may stand them 
in good stead in many an eibergency of 
life : and even if no useful residts were 
possible, walking, like virtue, is its own 
reward. If we are to train boys and 
girls to like walking, and systematically 
take as much of it as will brighten their 
eyes and improve their circulation, their 
fathers and mothers must begin the 
education by precept and example. It 
is not necessary that they should aim 
at pedestrianism ; but, short of that, 
we should have our young people much 
improved in health i. they were taught 
t^e value of habitual and active walk- 
ing. 

To Make Alum Bask^s. — First 
form the basket, vase, tree, or any other 
object, in wire, taking due care to leave 
sufficient room for the formation of the 
crystals, so that they may have their 
due effect. Over the wire twist some 
wor^^d thread, so that it is completely 
covered in every part. If in a grotto 
or other similar place fantastic foims 
are desired, pieces of coke may be fas- 
tened to the wire and covered in the 
same way. This done, dissolve one 
pound of alum in a quart of water, by 
boiling, not too fast, in a tin vessel, ba& 
a pound in a pint, or a quarter of a 
pound in a half -pint of water, preserv- 
ing the same proportions whatever Uie 
quantities employed may be. Keep 
stirring the solution with a piece of 
wood across the top of a deep glazed 
earthen jar, suspend the wire basket or 
other ornament in it, from the stick, 
with a piece of stout thread. When 
the alum solution is about the warmth 
of new milk, pour, it into the jar, and 
leave your subject or subjects suspended 
in it about four and twenty hours ; after 
which remove the same to dry in the 
shade. To! obtain colom-ed crystals it 
is only necessary to put some dyeing 
material into the alum solution — tur- 
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meric gives the transparent yellaw crys- 
tals ; logwood; purple, &c. 

Tomes. — ^Iron is the best of tonics, 
and may be taken with advantage by 
weakly persons of pale complexion, or 
in any case where symptoms of febrile 
or intermittent disease are present. The 
best form is that of the muriated tinc- 
tures-dose eight or ten drops in water, 
gradually increased to fifteen or twenty 
drops. This medicine, and, indeed, 
tonics generally, should not be used for 
more than a fortnight at a time, and a 
long interval should elapse between such 
periods of taking them. Iron taken in 
conjunction with Peruvian bark or qui- 
nine will soon restore the colour to the 
cheek, and the strength to the frame of 
the dilapidated valetudinarian. Bark 
Bteeped in port wine forms an agreeable 
tonic draught, but the cheapest, most 
easily obtainable, and by no means the 
least efficacious tonic, is made by throw- 
ing a clean iron nail into a bottle of ripe 
old ale, and after a week drinking the 
liquor in regular doses. 

Gentian, camomile, and other popu- 
lar bitters, are valuable tonics, many of 
which would be found more rapidly 
corrective of the system than laxative 
medicines — always, indeed, where ill- 
ness resulted from weakness of the di- 
gestive organs. Rhubarb root is also a 
valuable tonic when used in sjnall doses, 
when used in large doses it is a purga- 
tive. 

The Invalid's Calendar.— 

Bitter is the wind in March ; 

April winds your frame will search ; 

Go but most cautiously in May ; 

In June, you'll go out every day ; 

July — ^you are free at length ? 

'August air will give you strength ; 

September — now begin to mind ; 

October is not often kind ; 

November — now you close shut up : 

December — patiently receive your 
cup; 

January — ^watch and wiut ; 

February — think upon your state. 

And thank God every mon*l\ "^nd 
year 

That He still doth leave you here ; 



Yet willingly prepare to go^ 

If your Father wills it so. 

Nor be impatient to be gone^ 

Be content to linger on 

If that should be your Father's will, 

He forgets not you are ill. 

You must not murmur at delay, 

That lands you in such glorious day. 

And keeps you there with him for 
aye; 

Only patient — watch and pray ! 

The Dangers of New Houses^-- 
One of the many errors which people 
who build houses are apt to commit is 
that of living in them, or rather dying 
in them, before they are sufficiently dry 
for occupation. It not unfrequently 
happens that a man, disgusted with the 
defective sanitary arrangements of the 
generality of houses, ancient and mo- 
dern,, builds a dwelling for himself and 
his family, constructed with all the la- 
test improvements, and, in his extreme 
anxiety to commence a career of Ion 
gevity, rushes into it almost before the 
workmen are out of it, and while the 
walls are still saturated with moisture. 
The consequence is, as might have been 
expected, in addition to the architect's 
charges, the rash owner is called upon 
to pay within the first few months a 
further bill to the doctor, and too often 
to the undertaker also. A house agent 
not long ago, being asked why the house 
agency business was so commonly com- 
bined with that of the undertaker, 
gi*imly replied that the two went to- 
gether ; and on being asked for a far- 
ther explanation stated that he had ob- 
served, as an almost invaiiable rule, 
that, when as a house agent he found a 
tenant for a newly-built house, he was 
applied to as an undertaker on behalf 
of that tenant or some member of his 
family within a twelvemonth from the 
date of occupation. He added that he 
would be son*y to live in any house 
" that had not been baked by six sum- 
mer suns." Whether this amount of 
baking is absolutely required is a ques- 
tion for doctors and architects to de- 
cide ; but there can be no doubt what- 
ever that a want of caution in this re- 
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spect leads occasionally to the most la- 1 
mentable consequeuces. 

Origin of Clans and Tartans. — 
Clans were Highland families, all mem- 
bers of which bear the same surname, 
and are supposed to be descended from 
a common ancestor, of which the chief 
of the clan is the lineal representative. 

Most of the Highland noblemen and 
gentlemen have designations peculiar to 
them as chiefs of their clans, which, in 
their own country, no feudal titles or 
distinctions, however exalted, are al- 
lowed to efface. These names were 
usually patronymic, expressive of de- 
scent from the founder of a family. 
Thus, the Duke of Argyll is called Mac- 
Cullum More, or son of Colin the Great. 
Each clan is distinguished by the pat- 
tern of its tartan, and the rank of the 
wearer by the number of its colours. 
For instance, royalty wore seven colours. 
viz., red, blue, purple, brown, yellow, 
white, and green ; the Oldhams, or men 
of learning, six ; the nobility, five ; gen- 
tlemen who entertained strangers at 
their table, four ; commanding ofl&cers 
in the army, three ; soldiers, two ; and 
the peasantry, one. This, perhaps, is 
the origin of the tartan. Another cu- 
rious account is given of the origin of 
tartan plaids. It-is said that they are 
in commemoration of the coat of many 
colours that Jacob prepared for his sou, 
adopted by the Celts in Scotland and 
in the North of Ii*eland, in honour of 
Joseph, it being asserted that the Israe- 
lites of the tribe of Joseph came over 
from Egypt and settled in Scotland, 
some of whom, in course of time, passed 
over to Ireland, and introduced the tar- 
tan into Ulster. It is a disputed mat- 
ter whether the Israelites at first settled 
in Scotland or Ireland ; but we must 
leave the Irish and Scotch to settle the 
affair amongst themselves in the best 
possible way. But there is one thing 
certain, that if the Israelites hod been 
adventurers on the Western seas, the 
natives of Scotland seem to have made 
the most of it in commemorating their 
memory by adhering to the tartan for 
many ages. 



New Modes of Safety during a , 
Lightning Storm. — In commenting. 
on an interesting case of lightning- 
stroke, Mr. Lane, in a clinical lecture 
delivered at St. Mary's Hospital, re- 
marked that tidere is no doubt that the 
safest place for shelter is in the interior 
of a dwelling-house or other enclosed, 
building, at a distance from windows 
and street-doors ; and in a cellar, per- 
haps, for choice, not only is the chance 
of being struck infinitely less, but the 
risk of serious injury is also much di- 
minished. The popular notion that it 
is imprudent to take shelter under a 
tree appears well founded, especially if 
the tree be isolated, or standing alone. 
A low tree, or a hedge with several high 
trees near, is less objectionable, as the 
lightning >vill generally be attracted by 
preference to the most prominent ob- 
jects. Trees standing together in a 
wood are seldom struck j the electric 
cloud coming \rithin the attraction of a 
mass of trees possibly discharges itself 
insensibly through the innumerable 
points of foliage. A wood, therefore>is 
not an unsafe place, though even there 
it may be well to keep away from a tree 
which is higher than its neighbours. 
Many persons have been killed while 
standing under a hay or com- rick : 
these, therefore, should be avoided. 
From their dryness they are worse con- 
ductors than the human body, so that 
the current passes from them to the 
latter, as the readiest channel by which 
it can reach the ground. But is it safer 
to remain in the middle of a large open 
space ? This is a doubtful question ; 
for a man in the erect position, though 
less prominent than a tree, still offers a 
dangerous point of attraction when no 
otlier object is near, and if struck, the 
whole force of the stroke will pa.sa 
through his body, entering probably by 
his head ; whereas under the tree the 
current is likely to be divided and split 
up, so that though the chance of being 
struck may perhaps be greater, the risk 
of fatal injury is considerably less." It ' 
appears to be pretty generally agreed 
that the safest plan, supposing shelter 
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Within a house to be unattainable, is to 
remain near some prominent object, 
«uch as a tree, but on the side opposite 
to that from which the storm is pro- 
ceeding, and at a distance sufficient 
(say 20 to 30 yards) to avoid the risk 
of the electricity being attracted from 
the tree to the person. Under any cir- 
cumstances, the recumbent is undoubt- 
edly safer than the erect position ; ele- 
vated and prominent situations being, 
of course, carefully avoided. Additional 
security may also be obtained by depo- 
siting watch and chain, money, or other 
metallic substances which attract elec- 
ti'icity, at a safe distance. Wet clothes 
are not without a compensating advan- 
tage — ^they are all the better conductors 
of electricity ; Mid, if they do not con- 
vey safely the whole of the current, 
they will transmit a much larger pro- 
portion of it, so that there will be all 
the less risk of personal injury. It is 
unwise to walk along an exposed road 
under an umbrella, espedally.one with 
metallic stem and framework. 

Statistics of Life.— Half of all who 
live die before 17. Only, one person 
in 10,000 lives to be 100 years old, and 
but one in a hundred reaches 60. The 
married live longer than the single ; 
and out of every 1,000 bom, only 96 
weddings take place. Of 1,000 persons 
who have reached 70, there are of cler- 
gymen, orators, and public speakers, 43 ; 
farmers, 40 ; workmen, 33 ; soldiers, 
32 ; lawyers, 29 ; professors, 27 ; doc- 
tors, 24. Farmers and workmen do not 
arrive at a good old age as often as cler- 
gymen and others, who perform no 
manual labour ; but this is owing to 
the neglect of the laws of health, inat- 
tention to prv>per habits of life in eating, 
drinking, sleeping, dress, and the proper 
care of themselves after the work of the 
day is done. 

Chilblains. — To those especially li- 
able to these tiresome and painful affec- 
tions we recommend, as a preventive, 
wearing ^id -skin gloves lined with wool, 
which not only keep out the cold, but 
absorb any moisture that may be upon 
the hands ; and to rub over the hands 



before washing a small quantity of gly- 
cerine, which should be allowed to dry 
or become absorbed to a partial extent. 
When chilblains do manifest themselves, 
the best remedy for not only preventing 
them ulcerating, but overcoming the 
tingling, itching pain, and stimulating 
the circulation of the part to healthy 
action, is the liniment of belladonna, 
two drachms ; the liniment of aconite, 
one drachm ; carbolic acid, two drops ; 
and collodion flexible, one ounce, painted 
with a camel-hair pencil over their sur- 
face. When the chilblains vesicate, ul* 
cerate, or slough, it is better to omit 
the aconite and apply the other com- 
ponents of the liniment without it. The 
collodion flexible fon&s a coating or pro> 
tecting film, which excludes the air, 
whilst the sedative liniments allay the 
irritation, generally of no trivial cha- 
racter. 

For Chapped Hands e advise the 
free use of glycerine and good olive oil, 
in proportion to two parts of the former 
to four of the latter ; after this has been 
well rubbed into the hands, and allowed 
to remain for a little time, and the hands 
subsequently washed with Castile soap 
and tepid water, we recommend the 
belladonna and collodion flexible to be 
painted, and the protecting film allowed 
to permanently remain. These com- 
plaints not unfrequently invade persons 
of languid circulation and relaxed habit, 
who should be put on a generous regi- 
men and treated with ferruginous tonics. 
Chapped lips are also benefited by the 
stimulating form of application here ad- 
vocated, but the aconite must not be 
allowed to get on the lips, or a disagree- 
able tingling results. 

Process of Enamelling the Face. 
— ^All the materials for the operation 
being at hand, the operator begins to 
overlay the skin of his patient with a 
skin of his own composing. He applies 
the enamel to her face, and then to her 
bust. This enamel oonsists chiefly ol 
white lead or arsenic, made into a semi- 
liquid- paste. It requires, a good deal 
of skill to lay it on, so that it shall be 
smooth, and not wxinkled ; and two or 
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three bouTS, and Bometimes a much 
longer time, are consumed in making a 
good job of it. This being done, tbei£ 
yet remains the finishing touches and 
adjuncts of head and cheek-gear ! So 
down she sits again, and he, with his 
pigment of Indian ink and pencil of 
camel-hair, paints her eyebrows di- 
vinely. Then her cheeks are inlaid 
with " plumpers," which she brings 
with her, and which cost her £5. They 
are made into pads, and composed of a 
hard substance, which combines various 
chemical materials. After the cheeks 
are thus made to look like a girl's cheek, 
they are cai^miued with a vegetable 
liquid rouge, laid on with a hare's foot. 
The finale of the maSe-up is the adjust < 
ment of the teeUi, which, when properly 
Bct, give the mouth a lustre as of opals. 
The lady then goes away with a chuckle 
of deep satisfaction ns she thinks of the 
conquests she will make in the evening, 
in the glare of the lamps, wax candles, 
and gas. She has a bust as white as 
alabaster, with shoulders and arms to 
match, and warranted to stand for six 
months. 

Strange facts these, but such fantastic 
tricks, thank Heaven ! are not at all 
common in England, however they may 
obtain amongst the ladies of America. 
At the same time we fear that our wo- 
men are not wholly tans reprochem the 
matter. 

To Preserve Milk. — ^A teaspoonf ul 
of fine salt .or of horse-radish in a pan 
of milk will keep it sweet for several 
days. Milk can be kept a year or more 
as sweet as when taken from the cow, 
by the foliowing method : — ^Procure 
bottles, and as they are filkd immedi- 
ately cork them weU, and i^ten ihe 
cord with paokthread or wire. Then 
spread a little straw in the bottom of a 
boiler, (»i .which place, the bottles with 
straw between them mitil the boiler 
contains asnfficient quantity. Fill it 
up with cdd water, and as soon as it 
begins to boil draw the fire and let the 
wholeigi»duaUyt€Qol. When quite cold 
take out the boAllea aad padc ikem in 
sawliiii* in hiiwiiiBCT, jmd i^tow. them 



away in the vexy coolest part of the 
house. 

Facts from the Marriag^e Law. — 
Persons under the age of twenty-one 
may not marry without the consent of 
their parents or guardians ; but a mar- 
riage without such consent is good, and 
the issue of it will be Intimate, unless 
the publication of the banns was ren- 
dered void by the parent or guardian 
openly dissentiug, or unless the regis 
trar's certificate was issued in spite of 
its being forbidden by one whose con- 
sent is necessary ; but minors marrying 
without the required assent are liable 
to certain penalties, such as being in- 
dicted for perjury, where the licence 
was procured by a false oath, or forfeit- 
ing all property which would otherwise 
accrue from tfa« marriage. 

A marriage cannot be set amde on the 
ground that the parties had not resided 
in the parish or district a certain num- 
ber of dajs prescribed by law, or that 
the marriage did not take place between 
the hours of eight and twelve in the 
forenoon. The marriage is absolutely 
null and void, if the parents were within 
the prohibited d^rees of consanguinity 
or affinity, that is, persons in the as- 
cending and descending line <u2 infini- 
tum, and collaterals to the third d^^ree 
inclusive. 

The marriage is void where one or 
both .of the parties are already married : 
but if one of the parties has been ab- 
sent, and 2K>t heard of for seven years, 
and is still Uvixig, though ibe second 
maniage of Uie other party is void, yet 
there can.be no prosecution for bigamy 
in fittch a ease. And, with reference to 
bigamy^ if the firab marriage is valid, it 
is bigamy to many, again, though the 
marriage be void on another giouad 
besides tlmt of its beiag bigamous ; but 
the converse of this is not law, so that 
if the fint marriage is void, a ecoevd 
mavriage may be contracted without 
fear of a^jntiflecution. 

Althev^ it is unlawful for a peofnf^ 
under age to many without the eoneent^ 
of pwent ;or guardian, where im or aha 
beaaay ; and though no peraoii oan <ba ., 
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married (unless by special licence), ex- 
cept within the parish or chapelry where 
one of the parties has resided fifteen 
days ; and though the guilty parties, 
and the minister who colludes with him 
or them, are subject to certain penalties 
for disobedience to this law, yet, when 
in either of these cases the marriage has 
been once celebrated, it Feraains a valid 
marriage, and not only Is no evidence 
of consent, or of residence necessaiy to 
prove the validity of the marriage, if 
disputed, but the party disputing the 
marriage will not even be cdlowed to 
show that there was no residence, or no 
parental sanction. 

The Voice. — It may be vastly im- 
proved in its tone and modulations "by 
the practice of reading aloud. Confi- 
dence gives the voice fulness and clear- 
ness ; a&d trepidation is generally ac- 
couipauied with a fauskiness of utterance 
that has a most unpleasing effect. The 
modalation and proper man&gement of 
the (voice- should be made a great point 
of 4b;f70ung ladies, ior a fine and me- 
lodious voice is a " joy forever." This 
can only be done by a certain degree of 
confidence and a total absence of afiec- 
tation ; for uncertainty, agitation, and 
striving for effect, are always ruinous to 
the voice of the speaker, which is con- 
stantly running against breakers or get- 
ting upon fiats. Temper and disposi- 
tion are more perfectly marked by voice 
and manner of speaking than we are 
willing to allow. 

Relative Nutriment of Dsfferent 
Food. — ^The time taken to digest any 
kind of food does not show the propor- 
tion of nutriment it gives to the body. 
A pound of rice would give far less 
strength to ttie body than a pound of 
raw eggs, though both digpest in about 
an hour. Farinaceous food is the mosi 
nutritive, and forms the substantial ali- 
ment of mankind. Cheese-like and mu- 
cilaginous food are also verv nutritious 
when they agree well with the stomach, 
as are also albuminous and gelatinous 
food, only they stimulate as well as 
sourish the body. Fibrinous food is 
the most stimulating; but the best 



chMmsts unite in telling us that a pound 
of it, eaten by man, adds much less 
to his own body than a pound of eggs, 
or peas, or beans; or even good bread 
would have done ' Fatty or oily food 
is only fit for stomachs possessing very 
strong digestive powers. Acidulous and 
saccharine food are not only nourishing, 
but are naturally adapted to, and fur- 
nished at the right time for, allaying 
man's thirst. Millions of labouring peo- 
ple enjoy excellent health and vigour^ 
and live very long, who never eat any 
flesh food, nor does any strong working 
animal eat it. No knimal willingly eats 
the flesh of a flesH-eatiDg animal. They 
like flesh made from vegetables best. 

To Preserve Eggs.— The following 
►e^iperiments with pure oil will show 
their value : — Ten eggs were rubbed 
with tfie .finger dipped in flax-seed oil, 
just lightly '.covered with the oil, whicb- 
dried in a few days ; ten other eggs were 
oiled in the same manner -with the oil 
of the French poppy, to ascertain the 
comparative effect of the two oils ; ten 
eggs were not oiled, and received no 
preparation : the thirty eggs were placed 
side by side, but not in contact, in a 
vessel, the bottom of which was covered 
with sand enough to keep them stand- 
ing upright, three- fourths of each egg 
being exposed •;. they remained thus for 
six months ; they were weighed when 
fii*st put into the tub, and weighed in 
six months after. The following will 
show the result : — First, the eggs not 
prepared lost 18 per cent, of the primi- 
tive weight, were half empty, and ex- 
baled an odour of corruption ; the eggs 
rubbed with oil of poppy lost 4 per 
cent., were full, without cdour or tad 
taste ; the eggs rubbed with flax-Eecd 
oil lost 8 per cent, of their primitive 
weight, and had the odour and taste ef 
an egg perfectly freeh. Hence, flax-rccd 
oil may be deemed preferable for pie- 
serving eggs. 

There are several other modes for 
preserving eggs, but there can be no 
doubt now that flax-seed oil will be the 
popular method, since it is proved to be 
the most reliable. 
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diea desiroua of makitig presents 
frieiide, by whoTQ the irork of their own 
hands is. more likely to be appreciated 
than the most expensive artide merely 



Fig. 1. 

bought in a shop, or to those at a toss 
vihui, to coDtribute to buuara or faac; 
fairs, we Would suggest the heftutifiU 
and ingenious method of arraDging 
feme, or other gracefully- shsped leavea, 
as centres of a set of d'ojleys, when 
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eachcanhave a varied deeigu, according I open chftracter, that is, very mueb 
to fftccy or skill. The material shouiJ I p[ereed or perforatBd, Huch ag tbe tern, 
" "' onk, very young BprigB 



be of the fineat jean, cut into circlcB, 
either with a cheese-plate or in any 
other aimple vay. The ferns or leaves 
■elected should be flattened, by leaving 
them several days under pressure. The 
kinds which will be found most suitable, 
•ud have the best effect^ are those of an 



wild geranium, 

of vine, jessamine, or rose-leaves ; nlso 
the airy stems of grasses and harebells ; 
these can easily be had in tbe countiy, 
and seaside visitors cao obtain tbe bhids 
results with sea-weed. Many will find 
it most convenient to begin iJieir work 
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upon a drawiDg-boaid, as it gives greater 
UaHk^M lot binog laid aside in thein- 
terrals of the process. Haviiig ananged 
the leaves tartefnlly in one of the cut 
circles^ they maj be held in their place 
bj aoine very small pins, standing per- 
pendicularly. The next 'thing to be 
done Is to rub down a sufficient quantity 
of good Indian ink, or neutral tint, with 
water into a saucer. It is better when 
not too thin. Then by dipping an old 
tooth-brush into it» and drawing it 
backwards and forwards with great care 
acroM the teeth of a small tooth-comb, 
or a small steel instrument sold for this 
purpose, the d'oyley is covered all over 
with the finest spray, which produces 
the effect of a delicate granular ground, 
as fine as a highly-finished lithograph, 
or even a photograph. Continue the 
process until it is of the required shade ; 
never hurrying over it, or taking too 
much, ink on the brush, for fear of blots ; 
nor even allowing the dots to be coarser 
at one time than another. 

Fig. 1 is simple, but appropriate in 
design, consistiug merely of a few young 
vine leaves, apparently laid over grasses, 
but in reality the grasses ore laid over 
the vine ; for the deurkest leaves in the 
d'ovley are the first removed, the pure 
white always remaining till tiie ground 
is finished, which has generally the best 
effect when graduated or vignetted from 
the centre outwai'ds. When satis&cto- 
rily concluded, it must ' be left a short 
time to dry ; care also should be taken 
to allow it to be sufficiently dry between 
the removal of each layer of leaves. 
Then proceed with a pen, dipped in the 
same ink, to draw in the veins, &;c., 
taken from the originals ; the whole to 
be finished by a rose-coloured silk fringe 
round the edge ; or, by way of greater 
variety, each might have a different- 
coloured fringe. 

Fig. 2 is a design which is capt«ole of 
extensive adaptation to a great variety 
of tastes and requirements, inasmuch 
as, instead of the monogram here intro- 
duced, anyone may substitute their 
crest, armorial bearings, or a scroll with 
motto or name. This monogram was 



traced on paper, afterwards cut out 
with the nri««nia> and placed on first, the 
leaves arranged as in Fig. 1. The whole 
effect of this d'oyley could be reversed, 
by keeping it darker towards the outer 
edge, leaving the monogram upon a 
h^t ground in idiito, which cotdd be 
tinted with colour or gold at pleasure. 

Having completed the d'oyleys^ we 
give directions for the anti-macassar in 
Fig. 3. Its average size is about one 
yard in length by three-quarters wide. 
As this involves more labour and ma- 
terial (though nothing in comparison 
to the time demanded by crochet, knit- 
ting, or totting), we would advise that 
it should be done with marking ink, as 
it then admits of being washed. A lar- 
ger kind of leaf may be selected to suit 
the proportion. The group of Cupids 
chosen for the centre of Fig. 3 was 
traced, cut out, and placed in the same 
way OS the monogram, and the details 
finished afterwards with the pen from 
the originaL If the drawing should 
prove too difficult for the artistic pow- 
ers of the operator, and the engraving 
selected be not too valuable, an easier 
method is to cut it out) and paste it on, 
after the dark ground is finished ; it 
has only to be carefully steeped in cold 
water to be taken off before the anti- 
macassar is washed, and can then be 
replaced as before. The comers should 
be composed of leaves a size less than 
those used for the centre, and the four 
connected by a trailing border of con- 
volvulus, vetch, speedwell, ragged rolnn, 
or ivy. Another application of this pro- 
cess is the decoration of lamp-shades 
and fire-screens, where the green ground, 
generally preferred, suite admirably as 
the natural colour of the foliage, and it 
may also be used for the decoration of 
bedroom and other furniture, made of 
light-coloured woods, and afterwards 
varnished. 

We will only add that this fascinating 
combination of nature and art affords 
great scope for the display of good taste 
and decorative arrangement. 

This delightful art is worth the care- 
ful study of every lady. 
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To Preserve Gold Fish.— A cor- 
respondent in the Quern gives us the 
following hints on how to preserve gold 
fish in good health. He says — ** In the 
first place let me dissuade anyone from 
keepang gold fish in a bowl with water 
only ; this involves constant trouble in 
changing the water, the neglect of which 
eauses ^sease and death to the fish, is 
anything but pretty, and can offer little 
interest to the owner. Most people are 
lUarmed at the name of an aquarium, 
but, in reality, the aquarium is far less 
trouble than the usual water globe. 
Those who have not the former can 
utilise the latter as an aquarium with 
very little difGiculty. Put about an inch 
depth of coarse, pebbly sand at the bot 
tom of your globe ; procure a few weeds 
from a dealer in aquaria (who will tell 
you which are the best sorts), sink these 
by means of a stone attached to the 
roots in the sand, otherwise the move- 
ments of the fish may uproot them, 
then pour in the water ; the sand should 
be well washed before being used. In 
a few days (generally less than a week) 
the weeds will begin to thrive ; this 
will be recognised by their giving out 
little air bubbles, which rise to the sur- 
face or cling to the leaves. Then only, 
and not before, is the time for putting 
in the fish. Of these, the smallest are 
the best ; the large ones are only suited 
for the large aquaria. The usual mis- 
take is, the overstocking of the globes. 
For the average-sized ones, three, or at 
most four, small fish, about three inches 
in length, are sufficient, f^sh require 
a certain quantity of air ; this is sup- 
plied by the bubbles emanating from 
the plants. It is therefore evident that 
if more fish are put in than the plants 
can supply air for, the balance will be 
destroyed, the fish will perish, and the 
whole result will be a failure. The 
usual mistake is, putting in the fish be- 
fore the plants are ready for them, and 
then putting in too many. Never al- 
low the bowl to remain long in the blaze 
of a strong sunshine. The best position 
is on a stwd or table between two win- 
dows^ or in a window not too much ex- 



posed to the sunshine. Following these 
instructions, the water never reqn^iea 
changing, a cupful being occasionally 
added to supply the loss by evaporation 
only. All the trouble of changing the 
water and feeding the fish is thus 
avoided, and the bowl and contents 
may be left to themselves. Avoid giv- 
ing the fish bread, which is injurious. 
They require no food ; but a thread of 
vermeoelli crumbled small may be given 
them from time to time as a treat, if 
desired. A bit of wash-leather, tied to 
a stick, should be used occasionally to 
clean the inside of the glass, and to re- 
move the minute vegetation growing 
thereon. Some allow this to grow on 
the side turned to the light, to which 
it forms a natural screen and modifica- 
tion. A few water-snails will assist in 
keeping the interior clean. A fresh- 
water mussel may be added, and, if de- 
sired, one or two small water-beetles, 
procuring those only which are harmless 
to the fish. Jn my bowl I have neither 
changed the water nor fed the fish Cor 
two years, and they are in excellent 
condition. A little care at firdt will 
ensure success and prevent all trouble 
afterwards, except the occasional clean- 
ing of the glass and the addition of a 
little more water, as before stated." 

Wear Flannel. — If your constitu- 
tion is delicate, wear flannel next the 
skin during summer, and be particularly 
careful that yoiu* children wear it also. 
It is the sudden changes and alterations 
of the weather — the ordinary efiecta of 
which may be warded off* by wearing 
flannel next the skin — ^which produce 
those fatal colds, and those bowel com- 
plaints which are generally ascribed to 
too great an indulgence in summer 
fruits. We have heard an eminent 
physician say, that a very large propor- 
tion of the deaths by cholera could have 
been prevented by the simple precau- 
tion of wearing flannel next the skin. 
C Lungs and Stays.— The fatal con- 
sequences of pressure upon the lungs 
cannot be too much impressed upon 
women. They ought, in health, to mea« 
sure from 27 to_29 inches. round thA 
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waifit ; but most females do not permit 
themselves to grow beyond twenty-four 
— thousands are laoed down to twenty- 
two, some to less than twenty inches ; 
and, by means of wood, whalebone, and 
steel, the chest is often reduced to one 
half its proper size. A physician says, 
** I hold it a positive fact, that pressure 
is the exciting cause of consumption ; 
if the chest be not sufficiently expanded, 
the lungs themselves cannot undei^go 
the natural distension." 

The Secret of Warm Feet. — Many 
of the colds which people are said to 
catch commence at ^heir feet. To keep 
these extremities warm, therefore, is to 
effect an assurance against the almost 
interminable list of serious disorders 
which spring out of a " slight cold." 
First, never be tightly shod. Boots or 
shoes when they fit closely, press against 
the foot, and prevent the free circulation 
of the blood. When, on the contrary, 
they do not embrace the foot too tightly 
the blood gets fair play, and the space 
left between the leather and the stock- 
ing is filled with a comfortable supply 
of warm air. The second rule is, never 
sit in damp shoes. It is often imagined, 
that unless they are positively wet, it is 
not necessary to change them while the 
feet are at rest. This is a fallacy : for, 
when the least dampness is absorbed 
into the sole, it is attracted farther to 
the foot itself by its own heat, and thus 
perspiration is dangerously checked. 
Any person may prove this by trying 
the experiment of neglecting the rule, 
and his or her feet will become cold and 
damp after a few moments, although, 
on taking off the shoe and examining it, 
it will .nm)ear quite diy. 

Orchids as Ornaments for the 
Hair. — It is now a common practice 
amongst ladies to fasten their hair with 
pins, upon the head of which is an imi- 
tation, in silver or gilt, of a butterfly 
with its wings expanded, the insect 
being placed upon a piece of fiue wii*e 
twisted like a corksci^w, so that the 
least movement of the wearer causes 
the insect to oscillate in a more or less 
life-like maimer. When the three larg- 



est species of Phalanopsis are comir.g 
into bloom, we would suggest the ut-c 
of single flowers of these lovely moth- 
like orchids in a similar manner. Thcv 
can be procured from florists in Coveut 
Garden Market for a shilling a bloom t 
they are not at all difficult to mount on 
a hair-pin, and with care will last well 
for two or thi'ee evenings. Ladies who 
have worn them once are not likely to 
care about artificial butterflies while 
these orchids can be had in theif 
place. 

Jet and Jet Ornaments. — It woulA 
excite surprise in the minds of many S)k 
lady adorned with what are known as 
jet omameuts, were she told that the 
is wearing only a species of coal, and 
that the sparkling material made by 
the hand of the artistic workman into 
a thing of beauty, once formed the 
branch of a stately tree, whereon the 
Dirds of the air rested, and under which 
the beasts of the field reposed ; yet ge- 
ologists assure us such is really the fact. 
They describe it as a vai'iety of coal 
which occurs sometimes in elongated 
uniform masses, and sometimes in the 
form of branches, with a woody struc- 
ture, it is, in its natural state, Eofi 
and brittle, of a velvet black colour, 
and lustrous. It is found in large quan- 
tities in Saxony, and also in Prussian 
amber mines in detached fragments, 
and, being exceedingly resinous, the 
coarser kinds are used for fuel, burning 
with a greenish flame and a strong bi- 
tuminous emell, leaving an ash also of 
a greenish colour. Jet is likewise four.d 
in England, on the Yorkshire coast. 

Hastings as a Winter Sea-side 
Resort for Invalids. — " As autumn 
advances the question naturally arifca 
to the head of the family and the inva- 
lid," writes Dr. Garrett, a physician 
and a resident of Hastings, " as to 
whither they shall go for the winter. 
Enough has been written respecting 
foreign climates, and the means ihat 
should be employed in certain foreign 
localities for the recmital of health ; 
but little has beeu said, and far less has 
been investigated, as to the natural ate 
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tributes of our own insular regions. I 
lay aside the fact of our geological pro- 
tection from north and north- east winds, 
and deal with a subject in reference to 
a quality that has been assigned against 
it, that the air of this place is * relax- 
ing/ and I think I shall be able to show 
how this misconception has arisen. 

It is well known that the beneficial 
effects of sea air are partially due to its 
purity, the equability of its tempera- 
ture, and to certain marine emanations, 
but more especially to its ozone, which 
ifi, amongst other things, a powerful 

"constitutional invigorant, or, as Dr. 
Tanner says, ' a stimulant to all the 
yital functions. 

Ozone is generated in increased quan- 
tity by the churning action of the waves, 
and the nearer you approach the surface 
of the sea by a shore only a few feet 
.above its high-water mark, the more 
abundant must be its supply of ozone. 
!Now, an invalid coming to this climate, 
at once feels the influence of this invi- 
gorating ingredient of the atmosphere. 
He takes a deep, refreshing inhalation 

.which he may not have experienced be- 
fore for some time. His appetite is 
immensely improved, and he becomes 
aware of a marked and considerable 
change in his respiratory and digestive 
functions. Now, the probability is, that 
this pulmonary patient, or dyspeptic, 
continues his full animal diet, consumes 

, bis liberal quantum of stimulants (spi- 

■ rits, wine, and bitter ales), and takes 
h'm customary doses of iron, bark, and 
mineral acids, to the full extent that 
his system will tolerate. He forgets 
that he is sipping a tonic atmosphere 
all day long, * a stimulant to the vital 
functions,* and what takes place? The 
pneumogastric nerves become unduly 
excited, the breathing becomes less full 

. and free, the appetite diminishes, and a 
lassitude is the sure and inevitAble re- 
sult. Hience, tho over-tonicisedf patient 
foi-feits his benefits, loses his confidence, 
apd at once pronounces the climate * re- 
laxing.' 

I might speak of several other attri- 
'I>ute8 appertaining to this littoral lo- 



cality, such as the absence of land- 
damp, from the fact that the S. and 
S.W. winds (which are those which 
usually bring rains) sprinkle us with 
their showers and then pass inland, 
leaving us no accumulated terrestrial 
moisture in the direction from which 
they have come, nor thus creating, to 
our windward on land, a moist atmo- 
sphere which would give solution or 
suspension to the carbonic acid gene- 
rated by decomposing vegetable mat- 
ter at the season of *' the fall of the 
leaf.' " 

To Prevent Pitting in Small- 
Poz. — Dr. Revillod, of Geneva, has 
studied the various means applied to 
prevent the variolic pustules in the 
face. He discards collodion, because it 
cracks the skin, and causes so much 
pain ; the sublimate, because it some- 
times produces ulcers ; tincture of io- 
dine, because it does not prevent pus- 
tulation. The doctor recommends gly- 
cerine, which, through its exosmotic 
action, diminishes the intensity of the 
eruption. His favourite formula is, 
soap, ten parts ; glycerine, four parts ; 
triturate, and add mercurial ointment 
twenty parts. This ointment does not 
prevent swelling of the face, causes no 
pain, and prevents pustulation. It 
should be applied before the pustules 
have been transformed into vesicles. 

Spices. — Cloves are the dried blos- 
soms of a tree which is a native of the 
Molucca Islands, particularly of Am- 
boyna. It grows to the height of the 
laurel tree, and no verdure is ever seen 
under it. From the extremities of the 
branches grow quantities of flowers, 
which are first white, then green, and 
at last red, and hard, in which state 
they are properly cloves. When they 
become drier they assume a yellow cast, 
which ends in a dark brown. Cloves 
are stimulating 'aromatic?, and yield 
abundance of oil. 

Cinnamon is the inner bark of a spe- 
cies of bay tree, which grows scarcely 
anywhere but in Ceylon. 

NuTMKGS and Mace are the produce 
of a tree which grows in the Moluccas ; 
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the nut is covered with three rinds ; 
when the nut is ripe^ the first falls off 
itself ; then the second appears, which 
is very thin and fine. It is taken off 
th!e fresh nut with a great deal of care, 
and exposed to the sun to dry ; this is 
the Maoe. The nut is taken out of the 
shell, and put into lime-water for seve- 
ral dayS) and is then prepared and fit to 
send abroad. 

Pefpea is the fruit of a shrub^ the 
stem of which requires a prop to sup- 
port it ; the wood of it is knotty, like 
the vine, to which it bears a near re- 
semblance. It produces white flowers, 
whence the fruit grows in bunches, 
like gooseberries, and each fruit bears 
twentv or thirty peppercorns. 

Collecting and Laying out Sea- 
Weeds. — It must be borne in mind, 
that if exposed to the sun or rain, the 
plants, as a general rule, soon change 
colour. The gleaner should, therefore, 
always seek for them at low tide, in 
pools among the rocks, where the finest 
specimens may be found. It should 
he noticed whether they were found 
gi:^)wing from or attached to the rocks, 
or whether they were accidentally left 
there by the falling tide. Specimens 
which are found attached to the rocks 
will almost invariably be the most per- 
fect ; and care should be taken to ob- 
tain the entire plant, raising with it 
the tendrils by which it holds to the 
stone. When gathered, the sooner they 
are laid out the better. Miss Qifford — 
a high authority on the subject — ogives 
the following explicit instructions : — 
** First wash the sea- weed in fresh 
water ; ^en take a plate or dish (the 
larger the better) ; cut your paper to 
the size required, place it in the plate 
with fresh water, and spread out the 
plant with a good-sized camel-hair pen- 
cil in a natural form (picking out with 
a pin gives the sea- weed an unnatural 
appearance, and destroys the character- 
istic fall of the branches, which should 
be carefully avoided) ; then gently raise 
the paper with the specimen out of the 
"wtA^r, placing it in a slanting position 
hk a few moments, so as to allow the 



superabundant water to run off ; after 
which place it in the press. The press 
is made with either three pieces of board 
or pasteboard. Lay on the first board 
two sheets of blotting-paper ; on that 
lay your specimens ; place straight and 
smooth over them a piece of oLd muslin, 
fine cambric, or linen ; then- some more 
blotting-paper, and place another board 
on the top of that, and continue in the 
same way. The blotting-paper and the 
muslin should be carefully removed 
and dried every day, and then replaced ; 
at the same time those specimens that 
are sufficiently dried may be taken 
away. Nothing now remains but to* 
write on each the name, date, and lo- 
cality. You can either gum the speci- 
mens in a scrap-book, or fix them in, as 
drawiags are often &8tened, by making 
four sUts in the page, and inserting each 
comer. This is by far the best plan, as 
it admits of their removal without in- 
jury to the page, at any future period, 
if it is required either to insert better 
specimens or intermediate species. 

" Some of the larger algse will not 
adhere -to the paper, and consequently 
require gumming. The following me- 
thod of gumming them will be found 
one of the best : — ^After well cleaning 
and pressing, bnish the coarser kinda 
of algse over with spirits of turpentine, 
in which two or three small lump& of 
gum-mastic have been dissolved, by 
shaking in a warm place ; two-thirds of 
a small phial is the proper proportion^ 
and this will make the specimens retain 
a fresh appearance. 

To Neutralise the Smell of Paint. 
— Place a vessel full of lighted diaroo^ 
in the middle of the room, and throw 
on it two or three handfuls of jumper 
berries, shut the windows, the chimney, 
and the door close ; twenty-four houra 
afterwards the room may be opened, 
when it will be found that the sickly, 
unwholesome smell will be entirely gone. 
The smoke of the juniper berry posses- 
ses this advantage, that should any- 
thing be left in the room, such as tapes- 
Ty, &c., none of it will be spoiled. 
t About Enigmas. — The earUedr enig* 
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ma on record is probably that pro- 
pounded by Sampson, and which was 
so |>rematur0iy divulged by his wife. 
(Perhaps it was this circumfituuce that 
gave rifie to the unjust doubts as to the 
potrer of a lady to keep a secret.) The 
next enigma of ancient date that occurs 
to lift is the famous one which we are 
told WM put forth by the Sphinx, and 
solved by (Edipus. It was in these 
tcnns, " What animiil is that which 
gods on four legs in the morning, on 
two at noon, and on three in the eve- 
ning ?* ' The answer to the enigma was, 
" Man, who in infancy crawls on all 
fours, ia his prime walks erectly, and in 
old i^e props himself with a staff" 

Cleobulus, one of the seven wise men 
of Qreeee, is said to be the author of 
the following riddle : — *' There is a fa- 
ther with twelve sons ; each son has 
thirty daughters, who are parti-coloured, 
having one cheek black and the other 
white ; who never see each other*s faces, 
nor live above twenty-four hours/' An 
allegorioal enigma of such construction 
hardly requires the skill of an CEdipus 
for its solutioin. Whatever number of 
riddles, iuim^ter, the ancients composed, 
hut lew have been handed 'down to us, 
so we must pass at onoe to those of 
more recent times. 

With regard to the dilferent spedes 
of enigmatical cofiipositions, some little 
conlusion appears to exists as the dis- 
tinguishmg names are frequently mis- 
applied. It may not then be amiss to 
desmbe the difibrent foi^s of enigmas 
in general use. The word enigma is a 
comprehensive term that may be ap- 
plied to any riddle^ of whateiver nature 
it may be. Acharadb is an enigma 
composed on a word that may be sylla- 
bilically divided into other words, which 
are severally described as first, second, 
third and fourth, as the case may be ; 
while all together are called the whole. 

A RBBUS is^strictly a picterial enigma, 
but this word is now very frequently 
used to designate all those irregular 
forms of enigma that are soppoeed to 
require » sepaiwte name. 

An Ai9A0»jjf coBoftrtft at A word traaa- 



j posed into other words. A LOOOGRirH 
is a riddle formed on a similar plan, but 
on a larger scale. A transposition is 
the same as an anagram. Many dis- 
tinguished writers^ and even poets of 
eminence, have oocasionally amused 
themselves with the composition of 
these ti'ifles. 

Lord Byron's celebrated enigma on 
the letter H is doubtless well known to 
our readers. Cowper, Bernard Barton, 
and Lord Macaulay, have also contri- 
buted to our amusement in this way. 
Cannings the statesman, writes the fol- 
lowing : — 

A noun there is of plural number, 
Foe to peace and tranquil slumber. 
Now any other noun you take 
By adding 8 you plural make ; 
But if you add an s to this, 
Strange is the metamorphosis. 
Plural is plural now no more, 
And sweet what bitter was before. 

Perhaps one of the most happv of 
enigmatists was the late WinthropltMk- 
worth Praed, who wrote many enigmas 
and charades that charm the ear by 
their musical cadence, and, in fact, pos- 
sess poetical merit for which we may 
often search in vain in many compo- 
sitions of a more ambitious aim. . As 
puzzles they are, perhaps, very easy of 
solution, with the exoeption of one oc 
two which have never been quite satis- 
factorily answered. That commenciog 
" Sir Hilary," has recentiy been intro- 
duced into a popiilar magazine. Many 
words have been suggested for its volu- 
tion ; but the best answer, with' ihe 
exception of ** good^night," is presented 
by the word *' restrain." Both aAawers 
are faulty ; the former being a -p&nuf , 
the latter being unsyllabica&y divided. 
Another enigma of Praed's, beginning 
" Sir Gregory sat in his cushioned 
chair," has, we believe, as yet defied all 
attonpts at solution. It is too long t^ 
quote here. Here is a riddle attributed 
to Pk^fessor Whewell — 

A handless man had a letter to write, 
He who read it had lost his sigbft ; 
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The dumb repeated it word for word, 
And deaf was he who listened and 
heard. 

We will, by way of conclusion, pre- 
sent our readers with an enigma, the 
author and answer of which are alike 
unknown — 

I*m the sweetest of voices in orches- 
tra heard, 
And yet in an orchestra never 
, have been ; 

r*m a bird of bright plumage, and 
less like a biid. 
Nothing in nature has ever been 
seen. 

Touching earth 1 expire, in water I 
die, 

Jn air I lose life, yet I run, swira, 
and fly, 

Darkness destroys me, and light is 
my death, 

You can't keep me alive but by stop- 
ping my breath, 

If my name can't be guessed by a 
boy or a man, 

By a girl or a woman it easily can. 

Arranging Flowers.— In arranging 
flowers in tasteful bouquets, the more 
loosely and confusedly they ai*e ar- 
ranged, the better. Crowding is espe- 
•^ially to be avoided, and to accomplish 
this a good base of green of diflerent 
varieties is needed to keep the flowers 
apart. This filling up is a very impor- 
tant part in all bouquet-making, and 
' the neglect of H is the greatest stum- 
'bling-block to the uninitiated. Spiked 
~ and drooping flowers, with branches and 
sprays of delicate green, are of absolute 
^^eoessity in giving grace and beauty to 
a vase-bouquet. 

Flowers of a similar size, form, and 
colour, ought never to be massed to* 
gether. Large flowers, wkh green leaves 
.or branches, may be used to advantage 
alone, but a judicious contrast of form 
is most efiiective. Avoid anything like 
formality or stiflhess. A bright tendril 
or spra^ of vine can be used with good 
effect, if allowed to wander over and? 



around the Vase as it will. Certain 
flowers assort well only in families, and 
are injured by mixing. Of these are 
balsams, hollynocks, sweet pea, &c. The 
former produce a very pretty efiect if 
placed upon a shallow qval dish upon 
the centre-table. 

No ornament is so appropriate for 
the dinner-table or mantle as a vase of 
flowers ; and if you expect visitors, by 
all means cut the finest bouquet yom* 
garden will produce, and place it in the 
room they are to occupy. It will tell 
of your regard and afiectionate thought- 
fulness in a more forcible and appropri- 
ate manner than you could find words 
to express. If a small quantity of spi- 
rits of camphor is placed in the water 
contained in the vase, the colour and 
freshness of the flowers will remain for 
a much longer period. Thus prepared, 
we have known flowers to keep a week, 
and at the end to look quite fresh and 
brieht. 

A Wise Proverb. — The Spanish 
proverb which says, " When you can • 
not get what you want, it is best to 
want what you can ge^" embodies a 
cool wisdom for the want of which the 
lives of half the world are shipwrecked. 
To love the beautiful is a good thing ; 
but to be wretched because circum- 
stances make it impossible for you to 
surround yourself at home with tne fine 
pictures and graceful statues and silken 
hangings you see elsewhere, is as un- 
wise as it would be to refuse to enjoy 
the roses of summer because December 
is in the year. If you cannot have good 
paintings, you may perhaps buy some 
good engravings — or if those are too 
dear, there are left chromos and photo- 
graphs ; and if all the rest fail, Nature, 
lavish colourist, paints still the sunset 
sky with gold and crimson, and veils 
the distant hills with soft mists or 
gleaming snows. To have the thing 
you like is the best — but shall the thing 
you have be turned out of doors ? Qet 
what you like, by all means, if you can 
' *-but to like what you can get is by far 
V thre important to your happiness, 
^ To Pickle Onions.-— Well cover the 
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pickling onioQS with vinegar. To each 
quart of vinegar allow two teaspoonf uls 
of allspice, two of black pepper, and one 
of mustard- seed. Have the onions ga- 
thered when quite dry and ripe ; take 
off the outside skin, then with a silver 
knife (steel would spoil the colour of 
the onions) remove the inner skin ; 
pierce the onions with a silver fork, 
and as fast as they are prepared put 
them into very dry bottles or jars. Pour 
over sufficient vinegar to cover them, 
with the spice, &c., mixed in the above 
proportions Tie down with bladder, 
and put them in a dry place. In a fort- 
night they will be resdy for use. 

Oxtail Soup. — Cut two tails into 
pieces, and with an ounce of butter and 
two small onions, lay them in a stewpan 
and brown them. Cover them with 
boiling water, and add a couple of stems 
of celery, some thyme, a carrot and a 
turnip, a little parsley, four cloves and 
four peppercorns, and a little alLspice ; 
for about four hours let it all gently 
boil. Then prepare half a pint of but- 
ton onions, and a carrot and a turnip 
cut into small balls, which boil in water 
with a little salt. Take the pieces of 
tail carefully out, strain the liquor, and 
skim off the fat. Mix in a stewpan two 
ounces of flour and an ounce of butter ; 
when mixed, add it to the liquor, with 
a teaspoonful of salt and the prepared 
vegetables ; let all boil together. Add 
a glass of port, and serve hot. 

To Roast Sucking Pig.— After the 
little porker has been prepared for the 
spit, make the following stuffing :— 
slice four onions, fry them in a little 
butter, chop a few sage-leaves, and salt, 
pepper, four ounces of bread-crumbs, 
five ounces of stoned raisins, three eggs, 
and three dessert-spoonfuls of melted 
butter. Mix all well together, and fill 
the pig with the same, after which sew 
Up the pig, and rub it with butter, and 
toast for nearly three hours. Serve 
With rich gravy, adding the brains and 
sage-leaves, chopped small, together 
with a little melted butter. 

To Jug a Hare. — ^Mix together a 
quarter of a pound of butter and half a 



pound of flour in a stewpan, and keep 
it stirring over the fire a few minutes, 
then add twelve ounces of bacon cut 
into small pieces. The hare should be 
ready cut up, then put it into the stew- 
pan and stir it for ten minutes. Then 
add half a pint of port, and sufficient 
beef broth to cover it ; add a couple of 
bay -leaves, three cloves, and, when the 
hsure is half done, a pint of button onions 
and a little brown sugar, and. let it sim- 
mer until it is well done, when dish it 
up. It will take about four hom^ to 

jug;. 

To Clean Black Marble. — Equal 
parts of soft-soap and pearlash ; with 
soft flannel rub it over the marble, and 
let it remain a few minutes ; then wash 
off with warm water, and a second time 
with cold spring water ; and when quite 
dry polish with paraffine oil. 

Qualities of Cocoa, — When mixed 
with water, as it is usually drunk, it is 
more properly to be compared with 
milk than infusions of little direct nu- 
tritive value, like those of tea and cot- 
fee ; and, on the other hand, it has t\>e 
great advantage over milk, and over 
beef-tea, and other similar beverages, 
that it contains the substance theo- 
bromine, and a volatile empyreumatic 
oil ; thus it unites in itself the exhilL- 
rating qualities of tea, with the body- 
sustaining and strengthening qualities 
of milk. 

Its analogy to theine leads to the 
belief that it exercises a similar exhili- 
rating, sootlung, hunger-stilling, and 
waste-retarding effect. But it has the 
advantages over tea and coffee of being 
eminently nutritious. It is rich in all 
the important principles which are 
found to CO exist in the most valued 
kinds of food. 

The finest qualities of , cocpa are 
found not in Mexico, but in the isth- 
mus of Central America, Venezuela, 
and some of the West Ind'a Islands. 
The cocoa plant is an evergreen, which 
grows to the height of fifteen or twenty 
feet, with drooping bright green leaves, 
in shape oblong, eight or nine inches . 
long; three inches broad, and pointed 
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at the enda. Hie flowen and froit 
bear at a& aeaaona of the year. 

Commoa Politaiess. — ^There is no- 
thing that coats so little ascomiiioa po- 
liteneas, and yet it is a commodity that 
few possess or take pains to enridi 
themselves with. Rudeness and ill- 
mannere are so prevalent that^ when 
we come in contact with a yoiite person, 
we are apt to be astoniahed. With some 
persons this polish is innate, also here- 
ditary, for there is more good and evil 
inherited than is generally credited, and 
in others it is developed by proper home 
training and refined associations. 

True politeness springs from good- 
ness of heart ; a person who is sympa- 
thetic, who looks upon his fellow-crea- 
tures from a personal stand-point, can- 
not fail to be polite, for feeling prompts 
generosity. The contrast visible be- 
tween drsfls and mental culture is cu- 
rious to a student of human nature. 
The genuine jewel shines forth the 
brighter in proportion as the setting is 
duU ; the patehed coat or humble dress 
often fails to conceal the true nobility 
of character within. 

To those desirous of impressing this 
subject upon their friends, we would 
refer to railway travel, which from day 
to day affords opportunities of judging 
what is due to those with whom we 
come in contact. We have heard a poor 
person say '• Thank you " when offered 
a seat ; and have seen elegAntly-dressed 
ladies, whose position in society is sup- 
ix)sed to afford advantages for acqtdring 
good manners, take a seat under simi- 
lar circumstances, without a word of 
recoguitioD, as if conferring a favour. 
Ah I the simple "Thank you ;" how it 
warms the heart, kindling pure emo- 
tion, strengthening one's faith in hu- 
manity, and carrying joy to secret 
places! 

Those of us who possess the advan 
tages which good society affords should 
surely be oAreful not to lower ourselves 
below the hnmble classes, whose sur- 
roundings all tend to rudeness and vul- 
garity. According to our action so is 
our reward. If we grudge the simple 



" Thank you,** the appreciative glanee, 
we openly acknowledge oar inferiority 
to men and women in whom the omis- 
Bi<Mi woold be excusable. 

** I have never found anything else 
so cheap and so useful as politeness," 
said an old traveller to us once. He 
then went on to state that, early in hf e, 
finding how useful it was, frequently, 
to strangers, to give them some infor- 
mation of which they were in search, 
and which he possessed, he had adopted 
the rule always to help everybody he 
could in such little opportunities as 
were constantly offering in his travels. 
The result was, that out of the merest 
trifles of afiDstanoe, rendered in this 
way, had grown some of the pleasantest 
and most valuable acquaintances that 
he had ever formed. 

To Make Good Bitters.— Accord- 
ing to the flavour desired, take either 
of mm, brandy, or whisky, one pint ; 
gentian and quassia root» of each three 
ounces : dried orange peel, four ounces ; 
cardamon seeds, hsdf an ounce ; allow 
the whole to steep for a week or fort- 
night. Finally strain through muslin, 
and it is ready for use. If agreeable to 
the taste, half an ounce of cinnamon or 
nutmeg may be added to the above in> 
gredients. 

Domestic Uses of Ammoiiia.— 
Ammonia is nearly as useful in house- 
keeping as soap, and its cheapness brings 
it witlun the reach of all. For many 
housdiiold purposes it is invaluable ; 
yet its manifold uses are not so gime- 
rally known as they should be. It is a 
most refreshing agent at the toilet table ; 
a few drops in a basin of water will 
make a better bath than pure water, 
and if the skin is oily it will remove all 
glossiness and disagreeable odours. Ad- 
ded to the foot-bath, it entirely absorbs 
all noxious smell so often arising from 
the feet in warm weather, and nothing 
is better for cleansiog the hair from 
dandruff and dust. 

For the headache it i» also a desiiable 
stimulant, and frequent inhaling of ita 
pungent odours will often entirely re- 
move catarrhal cold. 
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For deansing paint it is very useful. 
Piit a teaspoonful of ammonia to a quart 
of warm soapsude, dip in a flannel cloth, 
and wipe off the dust and fly-specks, 
grime and smoke, and see for yourselves 
how much labour it will save you : no 
scrubbing will be needful. 

It will cleanse and brighten silver 
wonderfully ; to a pint of hot suds mix 
a teaspoonful of the spirits, dip in your 
silver spoons, forks, &c., rub with a 
brush, and then polish on chamois 
skin. 

For washing mirrors and windows it 
is «^80 very desirable ; put a few drops 
of atbmonia upon a piece of newspaper 
and you will readily take off every spot 
or finger-mark on the glass. 

It will take out grease- spots from any 
fabric ; put on the ammonia nearly 
clear, lay blotting-paper over the place, 
and presft a hot flat-iron on it for a few 
moments. 

A few drops in water will clean laces 
and whiten tnem finely, also muslins. 

For cleansing hair and nail brushes it 
is equally good. Put a teaspoonful of 
ammonia into one pint of warm or cold 
water and shake the brushes through 
the water ; when the bristles look white, 
rinse them in cold water, and put them 
into the sunshine or in a warm place 
to dry. The dirtiest brushes will come 
out from this bath white and clean. 

There is no better remedy for heart- 
bum and dyspepsia, and the aromatic 
spirit of ammonia is especially prepared 
for these troubles. Ten drops of it in 
a wineglass of water are often a great 
relief. The spirits of amxoDSfa can be 
taken in the same way, but it is not as 
palatable a dose. Farmers and che- 
mists are well aware of the beneficial 
effects of ammonia on all kinds of vege- 
tation ; and if you desire your roses, 
geraniums, fuschsias, &c., to become 
more flourishing, you can try it upon 
them, by adding five or six drops of it 
to every pint of warm water that you 
give them ; but do not repeat the dose 
oftener than five or six days, lest you 
Btiaralate them too highly. Rain-water 
18 impregnated with ammonia, and thus 



it refreshes and vivifies vegetable life. 
So be sure and keep a large bottle of 
ammonia in the house, and have a glass 
stopper for it, as it is very evanescent, 
and also injurious to corks, eating them 
away. 

Who is an Heiress?— After speak- 
ing of lords who owe much of their 
greatness to having married richly -en- 
dowed heiresses. Sir Bernard Burke, in 
his Rise of Qreat Families, says, "These 
few instances, chosen out of many which 
readily present themselves, show the 
influence heiresses have had on the rise 
of our great houses. In the cases cited^ 
the heiresses carried with them not only 
the heraldic inheritance, but the much 
more substantial succession to the fa- 
mily estates. But it must not be taken 
for granted that all ladies who succeed 
to property are heiresses. Generally, 
this may be the fact, but not always. 
" There's often an heiress without a 
penny," is an Irish proverb. Many la- 
dies who succeed to extensive estates or 
large property (as Lady Burdett Coutts) 
are not heiresses, and many ladies who 
succeed to none, are. TKe true defini- 
tion of an heiress or co-heiress is this — 
a lady who is representative or co-repre- 
sentative in blood of her father. This 
representation, which depends on her 
having no brother, or on her brother or 
brothers having died without issue, en* 
titles her descendants to quarter her 
arms forever. In right of his descent 
from heiresses, the present Duke of 
Athole has a shield of more thma; a 
thousand qtiarterings. His Grace is 
not only the senior representative iu. 
blood of the Nevills, Lords Latimer, 
but also of the Stanleys, Earls of Derby, 
the De Veres, Earls of Oxford, and the 
Percys, Earls of Northumberland. Yet 
he does not inherit Knowsley, Heding* 
ham, or Alnwick. As a set-off against 
this accumulation of heiresses combined 
in the possessor of one Scotch dukedom, 
it is a curious circunastance that another 
Scotch duke, Montrose, is representa- 
tive of ancestors quite as illustrious-* 
courtiers and cavaliers^ par exctUence*^ 
not on& of whom, from their first ap> 
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pearance in history, found faTonr with 
an heiress. Consequently the Graham 
shield has no quartering.'* 

PoapBg Out Tea and Coffee. — 

Hiere is more to he learned about pour- 
ing out tea and coffee than most ladies 
are willing to heliere. If those decoc- 
tions are made at the table, which is by 
far the best way, they require experi- 
ence, judgment, and exadness ; if they 
are brought on the table ready made, it 
still requires judgment so to apportion 
them that they shall prove sufficient in 
quantity for the family party, and that 
the older members present shall have 
the stronger cups. We have often seen 
persons pour out tea, who, not being 
aware that the first cup is the weakest^ 
and that the tea grows stronger as you 
proceed, have bestowed the weakest cup 
upon the greatest stranger, and given 
the strongest to a very young member 
of the family, who would have been 
better without any. Where several 
cups of equal strength are wanted, you 
should pour a little into each, and then 
go back, inverting the order as you fill 
them up, and then the strength will 
be apportioned properly. You should 
learn evenr onc*s taste in the matter of 
sugar and milk, too, in order to suit 
them in that respect. But why not let 
each individual sweeten his own tea to 
his own liking ? A f ar more convenient 
fashion this would be, than the present 
-one, where the hostess has to be asking 
with every cup she pours out for her 
guest, " Is your tea to your liking ?' 
4tc. Boftides, this plan would save the 
president of the tea-table a world of 
trouble and anxiety about the tastes of 
her visitors, and fears that she might 
have put too much sugar in somebody's 
cup, and too little in somebody else's. 

Delicacy and neatness may be shown 
in the manner of handling and rinsing 
the cups, of helping persons to sugar, 
and using the cream-pot without letting 
the cream run down &*om the lip. There 
are a thousand little niceties which will 
occur to you, if you give due attention 
to the business, and resolve to do it with 
the thrift of a good housekeeper, and 



the ease and dignity of a refined lady. 
When you have onoe aoqniied good 
halnts in this department^ it will require 
less attention, and you will always do 
it in the best way withimt thinking 
mudi about it. 

Rules for Obtaining Good Singl- 
ing Canaries. — The foUowii^ are the 
best nUes for obtaining and preserving 
good mngers. The most essential is to 
choose from among the young that 
which promises a fine tone, and to se- 
clude it from all other birds, that it 
may learn and remember notldng hod. 
The same precaution is necessary during 
the first and second moulting ; for be> 
ing likely to releam its song, it would 
introduce into it with equal ease foreign 
parts. It must be observed whether 
the bird likes to sing alone or in com- 
pany with others, for there are some 
which appear to have such whims, lik- 
ing to hear only themselves, and which 
pout for whole years if they are not 
humoured on this point. Otiiers sing 
faintly, and display their powers only 
when tiiey can try their strength against 
a rival. It is veiy important to distri- 
bute regularly to singing birds the sim- 
ple allowance of fresh food which is 
intended for the day. By this means 
they will sing every day equally, be- 
cause they will eat uniformly, and not 
pick the best one day and be obliged to 
put up with the refuse the next. 

Non-Medicated Hair Oils and Po- 
matums. — Perhaps the best hair-oile 
are those which hold castor-oil as the 
basis. Castor-oil alone, however, is ra- 
ther too glutinous, requiring to be di- 
luted with oil of olives, or, what Is etiii 
better, spirits of wine, which latter has 
the property of uniting with castor-oil. 
As regards the perfume wherewith hair- 
oil is to be scented, this is a matter of 
taste, and the perfume wMch will be 
liked by one person will be disagreeable 
to another. 

Essence of bergamot furmshes an 
odorous matter very commonly, used 
for the scenting of pomatum, and which 
is, perhaps, more generally agreeable 
than any other class of perfumed po- 
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matum ; however, various other odori- 
ferous agents will be mentioned. Occa- 
nonally hair-oils are tinted delicately 
red. There is no positive advantage in 
this ; but those who wish to produce 
the tint may readily do so by heating 
or steeping the oil with alkanet root, 
the red colouring matter of which has 
the property of dissolving in fixed oily 
substances. Besides pomatums for the 
hair, there are compounds of almost si- 
milar composition for application to 
chaps, broken lips, &c. ; to these the 
term pomade is generally applied. We 
shall now subjoin a few approved re- 
cipes for the preparation of pomades 
and pomatums ; — 

Pomades for Healing Chaps. — 1. 
Spermaceti, two drachms ; white wax, 
one and a half drachms ; oil of almonds, 
sweet, half an ounce ; Florence oil of 
olives, half an ounce ; oil of poppies, 
half nn ounce ; liquid balsam of Peru, 
four drops. All the ingredients, except 
the last, are to be heated together over 
a water- bath, and the balsam of Peru 
will incorporate with the melted com- 
pound by heating with a whisk. 

2. White wax, two drachms ; sper- 
maceti, four ounces ; oil of sweet al- 
monds, four ounces. Melt the three 
together over a water- bath, and add 
three fluid ounces of water — about six 
tablespoon fu Is. Rub all together in a 
marble or Wedgewood moi-tar, adding 
a few drops of Mecca balsam and rose- 
water towards the end of the opera- 
tion. 

3. Rub together, in a mortar, equal 
parts of purified lard, fresh butter, and 
honey ; finally, add half a portion of 
Mecca balsam, and a minute quantity 
of otto of roses. 

The Art of Eating Oranges.— The 
Brazilians, on whose plantations grow 
some of the finest oranges in the world, 
make an art of eating that delicious 
fruit. To enjoy an orange thoroughly, 
you should eat it in Brazilian fashion ; 
you slice a segment of the flower end 
deep enough to go completely through 
the skin ; then replacing the segment, 
thrust a fork through it to the very 



centre of the orange. Holding the fork 
in your left hand, peel the orange with 
a very sharp small table-knife, slicing 
all the skin off, the segment at the base 
of the fork being in this operation a 
shield to prevent any danger of cutting - 
the left thumb. Now, with two cuts 
of the knife, dissect out the pulp ot one 
pocket, and convey it to the mouth. 
Follow this up, pocket by pocket, and 
the skins of the pocket remain on the 
fork, like the leaves of a book upon 
which the covers touch. 

Crystallised Baskets.— A pleasant 
reminiscence of summer may be le- 
tained by the manufacture of cr5'£ta!» 
lised flower-baskets. The process is 
very simple, and can be accomplished 
by any lady of taste. Construct some 
baskets of fancy form vrith pliable cop- 
per wire, and ^vrap them with gauze. 
In these, tie to the bottom violete, ferns, 
geranium leaves — in fact, any flowers 
except full-blown roses — and sink thcni 
into a solution of alum, of one pound 
to a gallon of water, after the solution 
has cooled. The colours will then be 
preserved in their original beauty, and 
the crystallised alum will hold faster 
than when from a hot solution. When 
you have a light covering of crystals 
that completely covers the articles, re- 
move the basket carefully and allow it 
to drip for twelve hours. These bas- 
kets make a beautiful parlour ornament, 
and for a long time preserve the fresh- 
ness of the flowers. 

Fish in Season, and How to 
Choose it. — Cod is in season from Oc- 
tober to February, and intefet condition 
for table about Christmas, when most 
of the females will be found in roe. 

Haddocks are in season from No- 
vember, or perhaps earlier, to February, 
whicb is ibout their spawning time. 

Whiting are in condition nearly all 
the year round, except, perhaps, the 
firtot quarter ; t'Ley spawn about Janu- 
ary. 

Fjoundehs are best late in the au- 
tumn and early in the winter. 

TuRBOT and Brill may be found in 
condition all the year round, and out 
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of coDdition, too ; when iu condition, 
the flesh o£ these fish is firm and ela&tic 
to the touch, when out of condition, 
soft and flabby ; but both of these fish, 
as well aa Halibut, are generally best 
during the spring months. 

With regard to the Siulte, we eannot 
say when it is in beat condition for eat- 
ing, but this we can say, that for one 
that is good twenty are inferior, and in 
purchasing skate for table, reliance must 
be placed on the judgment of the fish- 
monger. More than half the skate sent 
to market is only fit for manure. . 

Concerning Lino, also, we would say 
it is necessary to trust to the judgment 
of some one who understands from its 
appearance the condition of the fish ; 
for all the year round a large propor- 
tion of the ling sent to market may be 
found out 4)f condition, amd it is neces- 
sary that any purchaser should know 
bow to select ling, or leave the selection 
to a fishmonger who can be trustedL A 
ling that stiffens when dead is in prime 
condition, as also is one the liver of 
which is of an opaque creamish cast, 
approaching almost to whiteness, the 
paler the better ; a dark or reddish tint 
in the liver is a sure sign of ill coii- 
dition. 

Mackerel, of one kind or another 
are in season nearly throughout the 
year. The east coast fish from April to 
June, the south coast and Cornish from 
February to April, and Norway and 
Ireland during the rest of the year. 
At the same time, there is very much 
difference in the quality of these mac- 
kerel. The east coast fidb, though the 
smallest, are undoubtedly the best as 
regards flavour ; next in order we would 
place the Comii^, then the south coast, 
next the Irish, and, lastly, tiiose from 
Norway, the two last being very infe- 
rior fish to all the others, but they ore 
much larger, and the purchaser obtains 
quantity if not quality for his money. 
We have also eaten delicious small 
mackerel caught off the coast of Wales 
in August. The goodness and fresh- 
ness of mackerel are displayed when 
the beautiful rainbow tints which this 



fish possesses are of the brightest de< 
scription. 

Irish Hebrings are in season from 
August to March. 

Pilchards, from July to Christmas. 

Sprats, in mid- winter. 

WfliTEBAjnTi from May to Septem- 
ber. 

Red Mullet from July to February 
or March. 

Crabs from May to October. 

Lobsters are in best condition from 
April to October, but are to be found 
good in all the months. We would ad- 
vise purchasers always to buy live lob- 
sters, as it is more easy then to discover 
that they have not died a natural death. 
A lobster that is lively is sure to be 
full of meat when boiled ; but too many 
are sold ready boiled, which have no 
meat, or but little, inside the shell, on 
account 6i having died from a kind of 
consumption. We do not know why it 
is, but lobsters that die after having 
been removed from their natural ele- 
ment are always, when boiled, almost 
worthless, the flesh being soft and wa- 
tery, and, moreover, there Is very little 
of it. Can they, under such circum- 
stances, prolong life by existing on 
themselves, that is, by consuming their 
own vital juices ? 

Mussels and Cockles, we apprehend, 
are iu season all the year round ; they 
should be full in the shel), and look 
clean and free from mud. If taken from 
a muddy ground they should be kept 
for three or four days in clear sea water, 
or salt and water. Mussels that are of 
a deep colour, and sharp at the edges, 
are best ; those of a slate colour, with 
shells rough and worn at the edges, are 
generally hard and tough. Cockles 
should have as white shells as possible, 
and should always be kept for some days 
in clear salt water to tcee them from 
sand. 

To Teach a Parrot to Talk.— Mr. 
»^nirley Hibberd recommends that you 
should begin with very short sentences. 
" Pretty Polly " will no doubt be the 
first lesson for' a parrot as long as the 
world lasts — and a very good one it ii. 
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Tlie best times to teach a parrot are 
early ia the morning and late in the 
evening, when the bird is in a quiet 
attentive mood. At dusk pub the cage 
on a table, and remove from the room 
anything that may distract the bird's 
attention, such as a living creature of 
any kind, or anything in motion. Then, 
with the door ajar, repeat the lesson 
over and over again just outside the 
room, and in a few days it will be echoed 
back to you clearly and distinctly, to 
give you heart to try another. This is 
the chief pleasure in keeping a parrot ; 
its first efforts are so comical, its per- 
severance so charming. Poll will screw 
herself into all sorts of shapes in her ef- 
forts to respond, and when all is quiet 
will go over the lesson in an undertone 
till she knows it perfectly. Until she 
can accomplish one speech well, it would 
only perplex her to begin another. Spe- 
cial precautions, however, are not indis- 
pensable ; the same sentence repeated 
again and again will soon be learnt ; 
but as you find the bird make progress 
in new lessons, go over all her old ones, 
or she may discard her first teachings 
in admiration of the last. Hai^h con- 
sonants artt easily uttered by pMTots. 
You will find that poll can roll the r as 
well as any Hibernian in such a sen- 
tence as " Scr-r-r-r-r-atch her poll." 
When she has accomplished a few les- 
sons, you may teach her according to 
your fancy ; but it would be folly to 
attempt sentences of any length until 
the bird has had at least six months' 
training ; by that time you will know 
its capabilities, and may act accord- 
ingly. In teaching, it should not be 
forgotten that parrots have considerable 
musical powers ; they learn the best 
notes of the thrush and blackbird 
quickly ; gray parrots especially have a 
voice of considerable compass^ and exe- 
cute portions of simple tunes with very 
rich modulations. By whistling one or 
two bars at a time when poll is in a 
quiet listening mood, she will soon pick 
them up, and in repeating them will 
frequently treat you to some good ori- 
ginal variations of her own. This teach- 



ing of song is good for another reason ; 
it cures the bird of screaming, and sup- 
plants those wild harsh cries which be- 
long to them in their wild state. I have 
had a parrot make considerable progress 
in the song of the canary, and execute 
some sweet and simple passages admir- 
ably. My famous old Poll whistles the 
gamut up and down to perfection ; it 
is really glorious to hear her. 

One necessary part of the teaching of 
a parrot is that of accustoming it to be 
fondled. If poked at with sticks and 
fingers, the bird soon learns to snap at 
every stranger, and occasionally draws 
blood from the fingers of master or mis- 
tress ; but if guarded against such mis- 
chievous tricks, there is no animal that 
becomes more safely familiar. I like 
to see an old family parrot strut over 
the carpet, climb the chairs, mount the 
table and survey the tea- things, to steal 
a lump of sugar or a strawberry, and 
then climb on its mistress's shoulder, 
and chuckle. 

How to Treat Parrots. — We are 
also indebted to Mr. Shirley Hibberd 
for the following instructions in the 
general treatment of parrots, as their 
health, diet, &c. ; — 

A parrot should never be kept a close 
prisoner. Its health is sure to sufier 
unless allowed out of the cage pretty 
frequently ; and as Poll invariably flut- 
ters her wings well when she first comes 
out, it is necessary to give her parole 
before any meals are served, because of 
the scurf which is shaken out from the 
roots of the feathers, the getting rid of 
which keeps the skin healthy, and pre- 
serves the strength of the bird. 

So managed, parrots are rarely a£fected 
with any disease. They should go out 
of doors regularly all the sunmier long, 
but not be exposed to a burning sun. 
If anything ails them a little change of 
diet will generally set them right ; a 
few green radish-pods, the green seeds 
of the nasturtium, a green capsicum, 
or any pungent vegetable in common 
table use, acts as a corrective, and is 
much relished. If they get relaxed, 
give a little more hemp-seed and some 
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yolk of hard-bcdled egg, and let the 
bread'and'mitk be nearly dry. If trou- 
bled with costiveneflB, make the bread - 
and'Xnilk in the usual way, but use cold 
milk instead of boiling it ; and give a 
stalk from a grape -vine, a few radish- 
pods, grapes, or fruits of any kind ; in 
fact, their diet should be vaiied with 
such occasional treats, but beware of 
over-feeding at any time. 

Diet. — In putting Poll upon her pro- 
per diet, it will be best to give her a 
meal of hemp the first thing in the 
morning, and another in the evening 
just before dark ; a tablespoonful is 
quite sufficient, for it is very fattening, 
and they will, if indulged, eat it to ex- 
cess. The food must be carefully pre* 
pared. Cut a slice from a stale loaf, 
remove the crust entirely, and on the 
crummy portion pour boiling water. 
Before the bread goes to pap pour off 
the water, and squeeze the bread as 
dry as possible, so that it forms a tough, 
semi-glutinous mass. It is then quite 
soaked through, but not too moist, and 
will absorb milk readily. The milk 
should be boiled, and as much poured 
over as the bread will take up. Qive 
it in a porcelain vessel twice a-day, and 
never allow any in the cage to get sour. 
Fed in this way, with nuts and fruits, 
a modicum of bread-and-butter, or bis- 
cuit, dipped in milk or beer, all the 
parrot tribe do well ; but if fed exces- 
sively with seed, or much indulged with 
meat, and especially bacon and ham, 
thev are sure to get diseased, and ra- 
pidly lose their feathers. Always be 
on your guard that no one but yourself, 
or some one that understands them as 
well, has anything to do with feeding 
your parrots. I have lately seen a 
splendid bird ruined by being sent 
down to meals with the children, where 
it [ate of everything, became naked in 
a month, and died in convulsions ; 
though it was previously as fine a bird 
as was ever petted into beauty and cle- 
verness. 

Bathinq. — In summer and autuinn 
the sooner you can get the bird to bathe 
the better. Have a proper porcelain 



bath to attach to the cage where. Use 
door qpensi, and get Poll to take her 
bath in her own way ; but if she refuses 
compel her to it for her own good. A 
favourite gray parrot of my own, now 
getting delig^t&dly garrulous and full 
of queer ways, will never take a bath 
of her own accord ; but she gets a pe- 
riodical ducking nevertheless. Three 
or four times a week we let her out, and 
after she has well fluttered her wings 
and explored the room, I take a towel 
well wetted and doubled several times, 
grasp her with it in my hand so as to 
hold her across the back, and then 
plump her into a pan of water ; she 
then goes to her cage. If the sun 
shines, she gets dry out of doors ;■ but 
if the weather is chilly, she enjoys the 
fire for an hour ; for, as parrots come 
from warm climates, they are tender, 
and must not be exposed rashly to cold. 
If a bird learns to take a bath of its 
own accord, let it have one every morn- 
ing in warm weather, and once a week 
at least all through the winter ; when 
the water should be tepid, and there 
should be a good fire in the room to 
prevent the bird taking cold. 

Now the bathing and feeding, as we 
have advised them, are of especi^ im- 
portance in more than one respect. 
Parrots are subject to violent fits of 
irritability, and these are invariable in - 
dications that their health is in some 
way disordered. Gouty feet and. fall- 
ing off of the feathers are other very 
common calamities ; and a parrot care- 
lessly treated is sure to get affected with 
one or all of such complaints sooner or 
later. Indeed, when once they get the 
habit of picking off their feathers^.and 
of manifesting strong passion, they are 
in a very bad state, and need the great- 
est care and patience to restore them, 
or they may die suddenly in convul- 
sions. But if properly cared for^ this 
common habit of picking off the, fea- 
thers may be wholly prevented ;; and 
the means are — first, plenty of fresh 
water for drinking, and a bath reguli^ly ; 
sweet wholesome food ; seed only tJvice 
a day, and then in small quantities ; 
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and, above all, means of amusement. 
This last item is of more importance 
ihan may appear at first sight. A par- 
rot fed with exciting food, kept without 
water, or left to mope in a dull room 
with no one to talk to or to talk to it, 
will surely begin to dig away at its own 
flesh ; off comos a feather from the 
wing, or a whole bunch from the bo- 
som ; and, horrible to relate, when once 
the bird draws blood with its beak, it 
will peck itself with redoubled vigour, 
and literally hack itself to death. Keep 
your bird amused, then, and it will soon 
repay all your attentions. The wire 
swing which is usually attached inside 
a parrot-cage is very useful at first in 
aiding to tame the bird ; but after a- 
while that should come away, for they 
get into a habit of swinging themselves 
stupid, and, from love of the undulat- 
ing motion, spend all their time dozing 
in it. Take away the swing when Poll 
i^ beginning to get on well, and she will 
exercise herself about the cage, and be 
better for it. This last point, however, 
is not to be enforced too strictly ; let 
the habits of the bird decide. 

Hints m Purchasing a Parrot. — 
In purchasing a parrot, it is always best 
to procure a young untaught bird, if 
possible ; for one that has been taught 
wiU also have formed strong attach- 
ments ; and in passing into strange 
hands will probably mope, and refuse at 
first to utter a word in the hearing of 
its new possessor. This, however, is 
not a serious matter ; kind treatment 
and frequent attention will soon win 
its aSections. But there is another 
risk ; you may not know all that it has 
been taught. Parrots bought of sailors 
sometimes say strange things, and it is 
very difficult, if not impossible, to era- 
dicate their early lessons. A man given 
to oaths may be reformed, but for a 
swearing parrot there is little hope in- 
cteed. 

Diet. — In the case of a young half- 
wild bird — ^which is the best in spite of 
the extra trouble it occasions — ^first of 
an endeavour to Win the bird's confi- 
dence by kindly attentions, but at the 



same time beware of your fingers. Give 
the bird a oonmion bell-shaped roomy 
cage, with a swing for its amusement. 
Let it have for the first week nothing 
bat hemp-seed for its staple food, with 
occasionally a biscuit dipped in milk, a 
raisin, fig, or any fresh fruit from the 
fingers, and plenty of clean water and 
coarse sand. It will scream, yell, fight, 
and threaten, but never mind ; take 
care it has all it requires, and time will 
work wonders with it. Above all things,^ 
let the person who intends to teach it 
minister to its wants from the first ; let 
no servants interfere with it ; and i£ 
visitors tease it, carry the bird aiway at 
once, as a quiet reproach to them. Par- 
rots often have Uieir tempers ruined 
forever by servants and visitors poking 
at them with sticks, or for presenting 
their fingers for Poll to snap it. Never 
allow any one to tempt your bird in 
that way ; for the trick of snapping and 
pecking is an acquired one ; a weli- 
taught parrot never attacks anybody. 
After a week or ten days the bird will 
be quieter, niore contented, and will 
begin to know you ; then alter its diet^ 
giving less hemp-seed and more fruity- 
biscuit, and nuts. Their .best staple 
diet is bread-and-milk ; but they will 
not eat it until they. are somewhat 
tamed, and at first must be pressed to 
it by hungen If kept wholly on hemp, 
they get feverish, cost their feathers, 
begin to peck themselves, and indulge 
in terrible fits of temper ; and animal 
food, except in minute quaintities, has a 
similar effect upon them. 

Canaries, — Mr. Kidd, a great autho- 
rity with bird-keepers, observes, that 
if you want a good songster, you vrill 
sometimes have to dispense with beauty. 
The brightest colours are frequently the 
most delicate. NeTer choose a bird 
whose feathers are rough, or eyes dim.^ 
If the bird be trim' and joyous, he may 
be regarded as in good health. While 
making your selection, take plenty of 
time for decision. Exercise ypur taste, 
and you may become possessed of a 
really musioai bird. There is, of course, 
a great different in the powers of the 
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Tarious peiformerB. Some are shrill 
and miasy ; others siag pkmOf and re.- 
joice in dtdoet notes of harmony. 

Your bird selected, and plaeed in a 
nice handsome cage, enrol him imme- 
diately as one of the lamily, and ever 
after consider him as such. He will 
then be " yours for ever." 

Hang your bird low smd in a cheer« 
ful situation, always protecting him 
from heat, cold, and draught. I£ you 
have more birds than one, suspend them 
aiove eadi other. They may hear, but 
should not be permitted to see each 
other. Maintain the strictest cleanli- 
ness in their cages, iund always supply 
them with the best of seed — canary, 
flax, and rape, mixed.; the first in ex- 
cess. Give them dean water imee 
daily, and let their perches be cleansed 
at least once a week. Provide them, 
too, with plenty of coarse red gravel, 
chemged every other day, and let some 
well-bruised old mortar be mixed with 
it. 

Now for " luxuries." These consist 
of hard-boiled yolk of egg, a morsel of 
sweet cake or mealy potato, and crumb 
<^ bread moistened in the mouth with 
brown sugar. Let them see you pre- 
paring this, and then watch their move- 
ments. Add an occasional hempseed. 
Lettuce, shepherds'-purse, groundsel, 
plantain, chickweed, and water-cress, — 
these are the salads in which they de- 
light. 

Always present some one, or all of 
the above, lovingly with the finger asid 
thumb. At the same time make a gra- 
cious bow by way of courtesy. The ef- 
fect of that bow is magical. It posses- 
ses a rare charm, as is fully verified in 
my own pets. Try it ; and mark the 
droll result, 

P^iRiNa, BREEDniG,. Rearing, &c — 
If your birds be not .already paired, no 
time should be lost in bringing them 
together. Seleot handsome jon^a&mcde- 
binia ;-and let. the hens be of a pale 
yellow, oit mealy oolour. Both birds 
should .be at least a year old ; strong, 
health^^ jmd. .^dgoious. Pia^ tiiem, 
fink( iteJie|Hniite'iaseaiMac each other ; 



gradually diminish the distance, and in 
two or three days they will be * mated.' 

The next step will be to procure a 
breeding-cage. These are to be had of 
any dealer in birds. As regards the 
size, the larger the better. ^ You cannot 
give your birds too much space, nor ad> 
mit too much air. All must, however,, 
depend on the height of the room in 
which they are to be kept ; for the 
cage is to be suspended at least six feet 
from the floor. 

See that the cage be provided with 
nest-boxes, water-glasses, tii pans, &c.r 
&c., all complete ; and having procured 
two nest-bags, scald them thoroughly 
to destroy the indwelling vermin. When 
quite dry, hang them (externally) on. 
the front wires of the cage. 

The birds may now be turned into 
their new habitation ; and they will 
perfectly comprehend the nature of the 
provision that has been made for them 
and their future offspring. Hang them 
in a quiet corner ; repress all prying 
curiosity ; and you will very soon be 
rewarded by seeing her little ladyship 
commence * sitting.' 

Never attempt to peep into the nest, 
either while it is in the course of con- 
struction, or when there are eggs in it. 
Nature hates any interference of this 
kind. Only be patient, and wait thir- 
teen days ; you will then have a new 
part to play. 

On IJie morning of the thirteenth 
day after sitting, you must have ready 
some scalded rape-seed, a piece of stale 
French roll dipped in cold water, and 
afterwards well squeezed, and some yolk 
of a fresh egg, boiled hard. This should 
be well mixed, and formed into a mo- 
derately-soft paste. Supply it in a small 
saucer. It should be made fresh twice 
daily. If allowed to be in the slightest 
degree sour, it would kill all the nept^ 
lings. 

Sometimes the mother feeds thfr 
young ; but-more generally this tender 
tadc is undertaken by the papa* wha 
considers it a pleasing duty. 

Should any egg^ remain unhatched. 
after the hen has sat fourteen dajB*. 
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the^ may be at once removed. No 
doubt they are unfruitful. 
. Be very careful to supply the in- 
mates of the cage, during incubation, 
with ripe chickweed, groundsel, &o. ; 
also with plenty of small pebbly gravel, 
mixed with old (bruised) mortar. Clean 
water, too, should be given twice^aily, 
and occasionally bread and egg. 

Sometimes the parents will neglect 
their children, and refuse to feed them. 
In such cases you must interfere ; re- 
moving them in the nest^ and feeding 
them by hand. This is easily managed 
by the aid of a short pointed stick, at 
the end of Tdiich place some of the food, 
and drop it inta the birds* open mouths. 
This should be done every hour, assum- 
ing that the nestlings are about a week 
old when they are removed. Adminis^ 
ter water, by letting it drip from the 
end of your little finger. 

To encourage them to feed tliem- 
selves, present the end- of the sUok to 
them^ with the food on it; They will 
prove very apt scholars, and quickly 
* learn the way to their mouths.' 

Never remove any young birds from 
their peu^nts (when they are fed by 
them) until they are five weeks old ; 
and take E^dal care not to change their 
food too soon. Continue to feed with 
egg and bread, in addition to seed, till 
they are two monUis old. 

Cage them ofif separately at this age, 
and let their dwelling be light and 
cheerful. They will soon * record ' their 
song, and amply repay you for all your 
past trouble. Grive them each a bath 
daily, also a flight in a spare room if 
practicable. 

By putting up birds of different co- 
lours, some very pretty varieties may 
be obtained. The colour in no way in> 
terferes with the song. 

Habit m Ea^g aad Sleeping*. — 
The quantity of food is so much a mat- 
ter of habit, that twa persons of equal 
weighty and mental and bodily i^stivity, 
wMl eonsnme widely different quanti- 
ties ol food— -one eating ifour tkiies*a8 
xnudi as the other, the surplus^ bdng" of 
no possible advantage) but the severse. 



So habit makes five meals a day seem 
necessary to some persons ; while others 
live equally well — ^perhaps, far better — 
on two meak a day. It is a master o| 
habit wheUier a man sleep six honrs or 
nine hours a day : and three houm a 
day is one-eighth of lifet It is, ther»> 
fore, of great importance that we form 
simple, natural, and healthful habits, 
and in all ways order our lives to the 
highest uses; 

I Dry Frictioili —Dry f rietion over the 
whc^e surfaoe of the body onoe a day^ 
or once in two days, is often of mom- 
service than the application of waten, 
The reply of the centenarian to the in>. 
quiry, to what habit of life he attributed 
his good health and extreme hmgevity, 
that he behoved it due to ** rubbing' 
himself all over with a oobevery night," 
is sigmficant of an important truth. 1£ 
invadids and persons of low vitalitjy 
would use dry friction every day loo a 
considerable period, we are confident 
they would often be greatly benefited. 
Cleanliness is next to godliness, no 
doubt, and a proper aud judicious use 
of water is to be oonmiended ; but hu« 
man beings are not amphibious* Na- 
ture indicates that the functions of the 
skin should be kept in order mainly by 
muscular exerdse, by exciting natural 
perspiration by labour ; and delioioue 
as is the bath, and healthful under pn>* 
per regulations, it is no substitute for 
that exeroise of the body without wbkh 
all the fUBOtions become abnormal. 

Marrow Podding.— Take a ripe ve« 
getable marrow, out out a round at the 
flower end, scoop out the seeds, and fin 
the hollow with meat cut into smaU 
pieces as for a meat puddings mixed 
with pepper and salt and a iktla oold 
gravy. Beplace the round end and tie 
it up in a cloth. Put it into last boiling 
water, and let it boil three or foufhoiw^ 
according to the size. Those who are 
fond of a beef kidney will find it eook 
very nicely in this manner, , 

finger Pop.-^Put a very clean pot 
coBtatning a gallon of water to boU on 
the firs. As soon as it begins to bqil 
add twelve ouaees of brown sugary 
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ouaoe of bruis^ ginger, aud two ounces 
of cream of tartar ; stir all well to- 
gether. Now poiu* the whole into an 
earthen pan, cover it with a cloth, and 
let it get cold. Then stir in half a gill 
of fresh yeast ; stir it well, so as to be 
perfectly well mixed ; cover it again 
with the cloth, and leave it to work up ; 
this will be in from six to eight hours' 
time. Remove the scum very carefully, 
80 as not to disturb the clearness of the 
beer. Take it out with a jug, and pour 
it into clear bottles. Cork down tightly 
with a striug across the cork, and put 
away in a cool place, lying down. In 
four days this pleasant drink will be 
ready. 

Very many add to it scraped dande- 
lion roots and some herbs, which ,they 
boil up with it, which mi^es it a plea- 
sant bitter, and makes it highly bene- 
ficial to the health. 

The Best Medicine. — Dr Hall says 
the best medicine in the world, more 
efficient than all the potations of the 
materia medica, are warmth, rest, clean- 
liness) and pure air. Some persons 
make it a virtue to brave disease, ^' to 
keep up " as long as they can move a 
foot or wiggle a finger, and it sometimes 
succeeds ; but in others the powers of 
life are thereby so completely exhausted 
that the system has lost all ability to 
recuperate, and slow aud typhoid fever 
sets in and carries the patient to a pre- 
mature grave. Whenever walking or 
work is an effort, a warm bed and cool 
room are the very indispensables to a 
sure and speedy recovery. Instinct 
leads all beasts and birds to quietude 
and rest the very moment disease or 
wound» assail the system. 

Intoxicating^ Drinks.— Sir Henry 
Thompson, the eminent physician, has 
put forth a positive declaration as to the 
injurious effects of intoxicating drinks, 
that must excite the earnest attention 
of thinking men and women. Sir Henry 
says he has long been of opinion that 
there is no greater cause of evil, moral 
and physic^, in this country, than the 
use of alcoholic beverages. He explains 
that by this he does not mean actual 



drunkenness, but the habitual use of 
stimulants far short of what is neces- 
sary to produce that condition ; and 
this, he says, injures the body and di- 
minishes the mental power to an ex- 
tent which he thinks few people are 
aware of. To this indulgence he at- 
tributes a lai^ge proportion of some of 
the most painful and dangerous mala- 
dies which come under his noti^. 

Whitlow. — Though in itself a small 
affair, there are few things which cause 
such suffering, and which are so ne- 
glected and allowed to have their own 
way. Surgeons are constantly meeting 
with people who have lost bones of the 
finger or thumb, and have stiff joints 
from this cause. At the commencement 
great relief is sometimes obtained by 
soaking the part in the following mix- 
ture : take half a gill of strong vinegar, 
and dissolve in it a tablespoonful of 
carbonate of potash. Let it be used as 
hot as can be borne, and repeat as often 
as the pain returns, but if matter be 
formed there are two ways of treating 
it ; one by allowing the matter to de- 
stroy the parts and find its own way 
out, generally around the nail ; this 
takes from two to six weeks of severe 
suffering ; the other is by making a 
small opening down to the bone to al- 
low the matter to escape, which takes 
one moment to do, gives relief in an 
hour, and can be done without giving 
any pain. It is a great pity for any 
one so to fear the very slight operation 
as to lose the use of a thumb for life, 
and if near a surgeon or a public insti- 
tution there is in the present day no 
excuse. In either case a poultice must 
be constantly applied. 

Influenza. — '' I do not know any 
complaint which produces such depres- 
sion of spirits as this," says Dr. Hope, 
in his " TUl the Doctor Comes." " 1 
have had strong, able men, such as 
' navvies,' who work out in all wea- 
thers, come and ask me if they were 
likely to die soon, they felt so * down.' 
Any one attacked with influenza should 
give up at once, remain in bed, and 
encourage perspiration by every means 
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in his power. If it can be had, the Do- 
ver s powder should be taken, as in 
common colds, and repeated if needful, 
and either with or without this, I have 
found the two following preparations 
of milk very useful. The first is called 
wine-whey, made by putting two ^vine- 
glassfuls of white wine and one tea- 
spoonful of vinegar to a pint of milk ; 
simmer it very gently so as not to break 
the curd, then strain and sweeten. The 
other is, scald a pint of buttermilk, 
strain it, and then add one wineglass- 
ful of rum and one of treacle, or as 
much sugar as the patient likes. If you 
are in the country, get the whey direct 
from the dairy. If you are not able to 
get wine, use rum in the sweet milk. 
There is no objection to the use of a 
little spice to give an agreeable flavour. 
Either of these may be given in divided 
quantities very frequently, and are ge - 
nerally very pleasant to the patient. 

^olian Harp. — This musical instru- 
ment, named after iEolus, god of the 
winds in the old mythology, emits soft 
and harmonious notes merely from a 
current of air passing over its strings. 
It is made as follows : — Let a box be 
made of well- seasoned deal, not more 
than one- fourth of an inch thick ; in 
length exactly the width of the window 
in which it is to be placed ; in depth 
iour inches, and in width six inches. 
Glue on the top of this box, at its two 
ends, two pieces of wainscot, half inch 
high and quarter of an inch thick, to 
serve as bridges for the strings ; inside 
the box, at each end, glue two pieces of 
beech wood, about one inch square, and 
oi length equal to the width of the box. 
Into this beech wood holes must be 
bored, into which holes the pegs of the 
strings are to pass. The strings must 
be of catgut, the size of the first string 
of a violin, and they are fastened round 
pegs like those of the violin, and the 
pegs inserted in the holes at the oppo- 
site ends of the box. The strings should 
be parallel, not drawn tight, and tuned 
in unison.. To procure a proper pas- 
sage foF the wind, a thin board, sup- 
ported, at each. corner, is placed over 



the strings at about four inches from 
the top of the box. The instrument 
must be placed before the opening made 
by raising the lower sash of the window 
to about a level with the strings. To 
increaai the current of air an opposite 
window or door may be opened. When 
the wind blows the strings emit sound 
in unison, and, in proportion to its force, 
change variously through the notes of 
the diatonic scale, often forming most 
pleasine harmonic combinations. 

Aacnovy.— This fish is about the 
size of the middle finger, bluish brown 
on the back, and silvery white on the 
belly. It abounds in the Mediterranean 
along the shores of Spain, Italy, and 
Greece ; and in the Atlantic on the 
coasts of France and Portugal. Con- 
siderable anchovy fisheries have been 
established along the coasts of Provence 
and Catalonia, but the most productive 
is at Gorgona, a small island near Leg* 
horn. They are caught only during 
the night, being attracted near the 
boats by charcoal fires burning in them. 
If when the barrels are opened the fish 
ai'e found to be small, firm, and round • 
backed, with a silvery skin, red flesh, 
and plump, compact form, they are pra- 
bably true anchovies. If, oi the con« 
trary, they taper much towards the tail, 
are dark brown on the outside, and the 
flesh is pale and flabby, they are pro- 
bably sardines, another Mediterranean 
species, and much inferior. 

Anchovy Omelet.— Wash the salt 
from a dozen anchovies, and lay them 
in cold water for a quarter of an hour ; 
cut them in slips, and place them on 
thin slices of bread fried in oil ; beat 
up a dozen eggs, and season them well ; 
put some olive oil in a frying-pan, and, 
when it begins to boil, put in half the 
eggs to form the omelet. When done, 
place it on a dish, and lay the anchovj 
toast on it ; then form the second, 
omelet with the rest of the eggs, and 
put it over the toast. Serve with any 
sauce you please. 

Anchovy Sauce. — Pound three an- 
chovies in a mortar with a little bit of 
butter ; rub the whole through a doa- 
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ble hair-sieve with the back of a wooden 
spoon, and stir what comes through into 
half a pint of melted butter ; or stir in 
a tablespoonful of essence of anchovy. 
To the above many cooks add lemon- 
juice and Cayenne. Serve very hot. 

Aniseed water. — Take eight ounces 
of new aniseed ; sift it well to free it 
from the dust, and then infuse in six 
^ints of water, with the juice of three 
lemons, and half an ounce of cinnamon. 
In a week's time distil it over a mode- 
rate fire ; put one pint of water into 
the still ; dissolve three pounds of sugar 
in three pints of water. As the anise 
contains an acid salt, which renders this 
liquor milky, the following proceeding 
is necessary ; — Reserve one pirtt of wa- 
ter from that in which you dissolved 
the sugar, and mix it with the white of 
three or four e^s, well whipped, and, 
Wlule the syi'up is hot, put to it this 
egg-water and the aniseed writer ; stir 
it over the fire until the whole is hot, 
without boiling ; then put it into a 
glass jar, cork it well, and let it stand ; 
the next day filter and bottle. 

Anodyne. — ^Any medicine capable of 
allaying pain is called an anodyne. 
Some are taken intemally, and others 
are applied externally for this puirpose. 
Pain either arises from blood 6ta;gnat- 
ing at a particular spot, causing inflam- 
mation, or from a deficient circulation 
of the blood, which causes similarly lo- 
cal exhaustion Administering ano- 
dynes requires great caution, for they 
usually operate upon the brain, causing 
sleep ; and let it always be borne in 
mind thsft the frequent use of anodynes 
increafses the necessity for using them. 
Opium is an anodyne, and any one who 
indulges in taking that seductive drug 
may remove pain, but gives birth to a 
craving as beset with horrors, and ter- 
minating in death. If an anodyne 
eduses ^eep, it is called a soporific ; 
and if it rapidly diminishes the circu- 
lation, it is called a sedath'S. 

Apple Dumpling. — Make paste tbe 
Mune as for apple pudding ; divide it 
into as many pieces as you want dump- 
Hogs ; peel the apples, and core them ; 



tben roll out your paste lai^ «iou^ 
and put in the apples ; close them all 
round, and tie them in pudding-cloths 
very tight. One hour will boil them, 
and when you take them up just dip 
them in cold water, and put them in a 
cup the BUse of the dumpling when you 
untie them, and then they mil turn out 
without breaking. 

Apple Jelly. — Pare, core, and quar- 
ter any quantity of good apples ; cover 
them well with water, and let them boil 
till soft ; drain them through a sieve 
into a pan, and in the meantime have 
ready a syrup made by boiling the rinds 
and coi'es in water : strain it off, and 
boil it with a sufficient quantity of 
sugar to make it rich. Take as much 
of this as of the juice which passes 
through the 6ieve, and thoroughly boil 
it ; then add the jelly, and boil all 
together eight or ten minutes. This 
jelly should be kept covered with paper 
dipped in brandy, like all others made 
of fruit. 

Apple Pic. — Take eight apples ; pare, 
core, and cut not smaller than quarters ; 
place them as close together in a pie* 
dish as possible, with four cloves ; nib 
in a mortar some lemon-peel with a 
quarter of a pound of good moist sugar, 
and, if agreeable, add some quince- jam ; 
cover it with puff- paste ; bs^e it an hour 
and a quarter. Clotted cream is a de- 
licious addition to this pie. 

Apple Pudding. — Chop four ounces 
of beef suet, very fine, or two ounces 
of butter, lard, or dripping — ^but the 
suet makes the lightest trvtBi — put it 
on the paste-board, with eight ounces 
of flour, and a pinch of salt ; mix it well 
together with your hands, and then put 
it all of a heap, and make a hole in the 
middle ; break one egg in it, stir it well 
together with your finger, and by de- 
grees infuse as much water as will make 
it of a stiff paste ; roll it out two or 
three times with the rolling-pin, and 
roll it krge enough to receive about one 
pound of pared and cored apples. It 
should be boiled in a basin, well but- 
tered, which is preferable to a doth ; 
boil it an hour and three quarters ; but 
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the surest way is to stew the ap(>les first 
in a stewpan with a wine-glasslul oi 
water, and then one hour will boil it. 
Some people like it flavoured with cloves 
and lemon- peel, and sweeten it with 
two ounces oi sugar. 

How to Air Kooms. — It is a com- 
mon mistake to open only, the lower 
part of the windows of an apartment, 
whereas if the upper part were also 
opened, the ventilation of the room 
would be more speedily effected. The 
air in an apartment is generally heated 
to a higher temperature than the ex> 
temal air, either by the heat supplied 
by the human body, or by lamps, gas, 
or fire ; this renders the air in the 
room lighter than the external air, and 
consequently the external air will rush 
in at all openings at the lower part of 
the room, while the warmer and lighter 
air passes out at the higher openings. 
If a candle be held in the doorway near 
the door, it will be found that the flame 
will be blown inward ; but if it be 
raised near to the top of the doorway it 
will be blown outward. The wiarm^air 
in this ease flows out at the top, whilst 
the cold air flows in at the Tx>ttom. A 
current of warm air from the room is 
generally rushing up the flue of the 
chimney, even though there be no fire 
in the grate ; hence the unwholesome- 
ness of using chimney-boards. 

Sea-Bathing^. — ^To have the greatest 
benefit from sea-bathing, it is proper 
but to remain a very short time in the 
water — ^not exceeding two or three 
minutes. If longer, the body should 
be kept immersed under the surface the 
whole time, and in constant motion, in 
order to promote Ihe circulation of the 
blood, from the centre to the extremi- 
ties. It is much better to remain com- 
pletely immersed in deep, than to take 
repeated plunges in shallow, water. On 
coming out, the body should be rubbed 
dry with a rough cloth, and the ordi- 
aary dress resumed as quickly as pos- 
sible. It is more necessary to replace 
the oflual Testments quickly, than to be 
•«ztTCmiely anzlom tint the sorfaoe of 
the skin is perfectly dry, am any wetness 



from salt water is not likely to be pre- 
judicial. After bathing use moderate 
exercise to promote the return of the 
heat of the body, taking care that it is 
not too long continued. If chilliness 
occasionally ensues, breakfast -soon after 
bathing in the morning ; or in the fore • 
noon, some warm soup or broth may be 
taken ; and remember, that if immer- 
sion, instead of being succeeded by a 
glow on the surface of the skin, is fol- 
lowed by chilliness, languor, or head- 
ache, bathing in the sea should by no 
means be persisted in. 

Red Currant Jelly.--Rub the fruit 
thi*ough a sieve, and afterwards squeeze 
it through a fine linen cloth ; put it 
into a preserving pan, with three quar- 
ters of a pound of white sugar to every 
pint of juice ; place it over a brisk fire, 
stirring it occasionally with a skimmer. 
Keep it well skimmed ; when it is done, 
it will fall from the skimmer in sheets ; 
then take it up, pour it into pots, and 
cover them closely. Made in this way. 
it is used for sauce for game, &c., but 
if required- for other uses, a little rasp- 
berry juice will improve it. 

" Welcome,'* — ^This word is derived 
from the Saxon totZcuma; the meaning 
of wluch is, " Your coming pleases me." 
They knew the word right well, did our 
Saxon forefathers ; th^r hospitality was 
proverbial. They knew how to welcome 
a guest ; a stranger, no matter whence 
he came had no cause to complain of 
a Saxon's good cheer. Rude thou^ 
they were, as compared with the luxu- 
rious Norman, they were at least honest 
and sincere-dualities of which the wily 
Norman robber were sadly deficient. 
" Let welcome make amends for hard 
cheer," cries Cedric, the Saxon, in Sir 
Walter Scott's " Ivanhoe," when Prior 
Aymer and. Brian de Bois-Guilbert are 
announced. *^ Well, it is but for one 
night, they shall be welcome. Oswald, 
l»oach the oldest wine cask. Place the 
best mead, the mightiest ale, the rich- 
est morat, the most sparkling cider, the 
most odoriferous pigments upon thIL' 
board ; fill the largest horns. Let wel« 
come make amends for hard iare." 
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Moftard Poolticcs.— Make a fans 
the size required of book mndm, and, 
after "**""C equal quantities of mos- 
tard and linseed meal, (or a larger pro- 
portion of the former, sliould the case 
require it) in a basin, with boiling wa- 
ter of a {iroper consictencj, fill the bag. 
sod, aening it up. applj it to the part 
affected. ooTering it with a handker- 
xhief or a piece of Unen. The patient 
will find this a Terj dean and comfort- 
able plan. After it has been kept on 
as long as desired, it inlj remains to 
remove it, and laj on a piece of old 
cambric handkerchief, no rubbing or 
washing being required. The poultice 
is perfectly efficacious, and all that is 
necessary afterwards is to dust it with 
hair powder for a day or two. 

Soda Water.— DisBolre six dradmis 
of dried carbonate of soda in a quart 
bottle of water, and four drachms and 
a half of tartaric acid in another bottle 
of the same size ; pour out a wine- 
glassful from each bottle, and throw 
them at the same time into a tumbler, 
when it will immediately effenresce ; 
it should be drunk in this state. This 
18 a good soda- water, and a dozen glasses 
thus prepared will not cost more than 
eighteenpence. If ten drops of the 
muriated tincture of iron be previously 
put into the tumbler, an excellent and 
pleasant tonic mineral water is made. 

ArtiAdsLl Teeth. — The loss of our 
teeth is the los« of some of our best 
friends, and. like our best friends, their 
true value is only discovered by their 
'Ab%ence. Have they not from our child- 
hood materially helped us to Fustain the 
!ift* God gave us ? Could we have assi- 
m'Uted our food without their labori- 
ous help ? Have they not done the 
*ough part of preparation by masticat- 
ing and grinding our daily food for the 
more delicate offices of the digestive 
organs ? But for their generous work, 
<;ur daily food would have been swal- 
;owcd in indigestible lumps, and remain 
in the stomach only to torture us, instead 
of contributing to the life-blood of the 
body. Is it not to the teeth, too, that 
we owe our perfect articulation ^ Bat j 



for tbem, the joaag and middle-aged 
would ttammrr in the uncertain treble 
of those in the decline of life. Bat 
alas! byiU-uageoracddent they have 
bereft n*, or remain with ns only io be 
perpeCnal torments and an unsightly 
exhibition. In the interests of our 
health, and adoe regard to our personal 
appearapce, we fly for succour to the 
surgeon-dentist, whose skill and inge- 
nuity has at hand remedies for the no* 
meroos dispssps to which teeth are sub- 
ject. The skill now shown in the pre- 
paration and adjustment ot arti&aal 
teeth by Mr. Famham, Essex Road, 
Islington, has reduced the loss of our 
teeth to the merest minimnm of incon* 
▼enienoe, and the pabiic are much in* 
debted to him for the efficient substi- 
tutes he has provided for our offence 
against those that nature gave us. The 
artificial teeth referred to perform the 
good offices of those we have lost in the 
mastication ot food, and the clearness 
of articulation. Dental surgery has, no 
doubt, generally made great progress 
towards perfection, and the art has at 
length developed itself into one of cer- 
tainty, still it is more prudent to place 
our requirements in the hands of those 
that we know can give us help, than 
risk getting into unskilfu! ones — but 
more prudent still, to take scrupulous 
care of those beneficently giveii into 
our keeping by Nature. 

Argauid Lamp.— This lamp is ro, 
named after the inventor, a Freuchman. 
The wick being cylindrical admits air 
to both sides of a very thin sheet of 
flame, and, consequently, renders the 
combustion, or burning, of the oil much 
more complete than where a common 
solid wick is employed, and the air can 
only reach the outside of the flame. 
The wick of the moderator lamp is like 
that of the Argand lamp, and difiers 
from it chiefly in having the oil forced 
up to the wick, whereas, in the Argand 
lamp, the oil reaches the wick only by 
its own gravity. The management of a 
lamp of any kind is rather a difficult 
business, therefore great care should be 
taken in the purchase to obtain one 
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i^iom a maker of known reputation, for 
the cheap ones, particularly those picked 
-up as bargains in brokers' shops, are 
always out of repair. The principle of 
the Ai^nd lamp is, that a tree current 
of air should be drawn through, the cen* 
tre of the flame, and to ensure this, it 
is necessary to clean the lamp fre- 
quently, and remove any dust or impu- 
rities from the oil or charcoal of the 
wick, which collects round the small 
holes in the rim, through which the cold 
air is drawn. If the lamp is used every 
night it should be cleaned daily. The 
methodical mode is this : — ^^Remove the 
shade carefully before you soil your 
hands with the oil. Provide a basin of 
warm water (a little above blood heat), 
and in this fiiist wash the glass chimney, 
then pour the oil from the fountain, 
nnd remove any sediment from about 
the brass work. Screw up the mck, 
and if it is not long enough for the time 
it may probably be required to burn, 
replace it with a fresh one by means of 
the stick. Having washed all the brass 
work, wipe the parts carefully, screw 
everything in its former position, and 
take care in replacing the wick that the 
small notch at the side of the brass 
enters the groove which is sunk to re- 
cerve it ; turn it up and down once or 
twice to make sure that it works freely ; 
then prime it (that is, singe the top), 
replace the fountain (filled with oil), 
chimney and shade ; the lamp is then 
ready for use. Purchase the best oU — 
the inferior qualities emit an offensive 
smell, and produce so much sediment 
that the delicate work of the lamp is 
quickly clogged, and the current of air 
impeded, which causes it to burn dimly. 
Occasionally it is necessary t^ wash the 
fchade, which should be done in clean 
water, lukewarm, with the admixture 
of a little soda, which removes all stains, 
and does not injure the appearance of 
the ground glass. The glass chimneys 
will sometimes crack with the heat, 
particularly in frosty weather. This 
may be prevented by scoring a small 
fiotch in the glass at top and bottom. 
Arrowroot. — This starch is manu- 



factured from the root of a plant culti- 
vated in gardens in the East and West 
Indies. As an article of diet it is in- 
valuable, especially in bowel complaints. 
The purest sort is the Bermuda. 

The jelly it forms with boiling water 
continues firm for three or four days, 
and does not become sour for several 
days. 

To Prepare Arrowroot. — Mix with 
two or three tablespoonfuls of arrow- 
root half a pint of cold water : let it 
stand for nearly a quarter of an hour ; 
pour off the water, and stir in some 
pounded sugar ; boU one pint of milk, 
and pour it gi'adually upon the arrow- 
root, stirring it one way all the time. 
Or it may be made with water in which 
lemon-peel has been boiled, and then a 
glass of port or sherry and a little nut- 
meg stirred into it. 

Arrowroot Blancmange.— Take a 
teacupful of arrowroot to a pint of milk ; 
boil the milk with, twelve sweet and six 
bitter almonds, blanched and pounded ; 
sweeten with loaf sugar, and strain it ; 
break the arrowroot with a little of the 
milk as smooth as possible ; pour the 
boiling milk on it by degrees, stining . 
all the while ; put it back into the pan ; 
let it boil a few minutes still stirring ; 
dip the shape in cold water before yau 
put it in, and turn it out when cold. 

To Make Walnut Ketchup.— Take 
the green outside shells from walnuts 
that are perfectly ripe, put them into a 
jar with as much strong vinegar as will 
perfectly cover them, and tie them up 
securely for twelve months. Then strain 
them, and press the juice out through 
a strong sieve, and for every gallon of 
liquor take — sardines, chopped small, 
six ounces ; three heads of peeled gar- 
lic ; Jamaica pepper, one ounce ; mace, 
thi'ee quarters of an ounce ; black pep- 
per, one ounce ; ginger, sliced, one 
ounce ; port wine lees, one quart. Let 
the ketchup boil up, and then simmer 
ten minutes ; skim it well, and put it 
away for twenty- four hours ; then hcAl 
it until reduced one half. When cold, 
bottle it for store, and cork and wax it 
well. 
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Choking. — PersoiiB are frequently 
in danger of sufifocation from fish-boneB, 
pins, &c., which stick in the throat. 
The moment an accident of this kind 
occurs, desire the patient to be perfectly 
still ; open his mouth, and look into it. 
If you see the obstruction, endeavour 
to seize it with your finger and thumb, 
or a long, slender pair of pincei's. If it 
cannot be got up, and is not of a nature 
to do any injury in the stomach, push 
it down with the handle of a spoon, or 
a flexible, round piece of whalebone, 
the end of which is neatly covered with 
a roll of linen, or anything that may be 
at hand. If you can neither get it up 
nor down, place six grains of tartar 
emetic in the patient's mouth. As it 
dissolves it will make him excessively 
sick, and in consequence of the relaxa- 
tion, the bone, or whatever it may be, 
will descend into the stomach, or be 
ejected from the mouth. If a pin, but- 
ton, or other metalUc or pointed body 
has been swallowed or pushed into the 
stomachy make the patient eat plenti- 
fully of thick rice pudding, or some 
other farinaceous substance. 

A Rain-Gloss. — ^The following may 
be depended upon as a rain-glass ; a 
friend of ours says, " 1 have used it 
for months. Get a common pickle bot- 
tle, such as is sold at every Italian ware- 
house ; fill it with any land of water, 
to within two or three inches of the 
top ; plunge the neck of an empty Flo- 
rence oil-flask into the pickle bottle. 
Before rain, the water will rise two or 
three inches in the neck of the inverted 
flask — often in three or four hours. If 
the weather is settled for fair, the water 
will remain not more than half an inch 
high, for days, in the neck of the flask. 
It never fails to foretell rain. It may 
stand in or out of doors, in sun or shade, 
and the water never needs changing so 
long as it can be seen through. Mine 
is now green through long standing. 
The oil-flask must he deansed before 
the neck is plunged in the water* «rid 
warm water will clear it of oiL 

Economy in Candles.— If you re- 
quire to bum a candle all night, unless 



you use the precaution, it is most sure 
that an ordiiuuy candle will gutter away 
in an hour or two, sometimes .to the 
endangering the safety of the-^liouse. 
This may be avoided by the placing as 
much common salt, finely powdered, as 
will reach from the tillow to the bottom 
of the black part of the wick of a partly- 
burnt candle, when, if the same be lit;, 
it will bum very slowly, yet yielding 
sufficient light for a bedcheunber ; the 
salt will gradually siok as the tallow is 
consumed, the melted tallow being 
drawn through the salt, and consumed 
in the wick. 

How to Eat.an Egg^. — There is an 
old saying, taken from the Italian, — 
" Teach your grandmother how to suck 
eggs." This appears an unnecessary 
piece of informgition, as people do not 
suck eggs as they do oranges ; but as 
we believe there are few who know how 
to eat one properly, we shall give the 
secret. By the usukl mode cf introdu- 
cing the salt, it will not mix or incor- 
porate with the egg ; the result is, you 
either get a quantity of salt without 
egg} or egg without salt. Put in a drop 
or two of water, tea, coflee, or other 
liquid you may have on the table at the 
time, then add the salt, and stir. The 
result is far more agreeable, the drop of 
liquid is not tasted. 

Umbrellas. — If an umbrella is wet, 
do not unfurl it for the purpose of dry- 
ing it more rapidly. If you do, the 
whalebones acquire a partiaular set, 
which it is ahnost impossible to obviate ; 
they become permanently bent, in con- 
sequence of the shrinking of the cloth 
while drying, and give the umbrella 
when furled a bulging and unseemly 
appearance. 

Rules for Young Wives.—! . Obey 
your husband cheerfully, even though 
you think him in error; it is better 
that he should do wrong in what he 
commands, than that you should do 
wrong in objecting to it. 

2. If he flatters you, do not forget 
that it is but flattery ; think lowly ci, 
yourself and highly of him, or at least 
make him think so. 
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3. If you see any imperfections in 
your husband (which there may be), 
do not pride yoursell oo your penetra- 

- tton in discovering them, but on your 
forbearance in not pointing then) out ; 
etrive to show no superiority but in 
•good temper. 

4. Bear in mind continually, that 
you «fe weak and dependent ; and even 
if you are beautiful, that it adds to your 
Weakness and dependence. 

5. If you displease him, be the first 
to conciliate and to mend ; there is no 
degradation in seeking peace, or in 
«howing that you love your -husband 
better than yoor triumph. 

6. If. misfortunes assul you, remem- 
ber that you ought to sustain your 
share of the burden : imitate your hus- 
band^s fortitude, or show your own for 
his imitation. 

7. When you rise in the morning, 
wsolve to be cheerful for the day ; let 
your smiles dispel his frowns. 

8. Take pride in concealing your hus- 
band's infirmities from others, rather 
tfasin in proclaiming them ; you will 
only be laughed at by all his acquaint' 
ances if you tell his ^Its to one. 

El^lish Stew.-^This is the name 
given to the following ezoeltent prepai-- 
ation of cold meat. Cut the meat in 
slices : pepper, salt, and flour them, and 
lay them in a dish. Take a few pickles 
of any kind, or a small quantity of 
pickled cabbage, and sprinkle over the 
meat. Then take a teacup half full of 
water ; add to it a sipall quantity of 
the vinegar belonging to the {nekles, a 
small quantity of ketchup, if approved 
of, and any gravy that may be set by 
lor use. Stir all together and pour over 
the meat. Set the meat before the fire 
with a tin behind it, or put it in a 
Dntch-oven, or in the oven of the kit- 
then range, as may be most convenient, 
for about half an hour before dinner* 
time. This is a very nice way of dress- 
ing cold meat, which is well deserving 
4>f attention. It is palatable, cheap, 
•nd simple. 

To Test l?lour.— To judge if flour 
%• pore and good, take a little in the 



hand,, and squeeze it for half a minute ; 
if good, it can be put out of the hand 
in a lump, retaining the form, given to 
it by the hand ; if adulterated, it will 
fall apart as soon as it leaves the band 
of the operator. 

To Keep Suet— If chopped suet 
be spread on a dish, and a little salt 
sprixikled over, it will keep n;ach better 
than without this precaution. No salt 
will be required in making the pud- 
dings. In hot weather the suet should 
be put into strong salt and water, to be 
changed every few days. 

Tincture for the Teeth.— Take of 
Florentine iris-root eight ounces, cloves, 
bruised, one ounce, ambergris, one scru- 
ple. Bruise the root, and put the whole 
ingredients into a glass bottle, with a 
quart of rectified spirits of wine. Cork 
close, and agitate it once a day for a 
fortnight, keeping it in a warm place. 
About a teaspoonful is sufficient at a 
time ; in this a soft tooth-brush should 
be dipped, and then worked into a la- 
ther on the teeth and gums. It clean- 
ses the teeth, strengthens the gums, 
&iid sweetens the breath. Apply the 
tincture in the morning, and before re- 
tiring to rest 

H^ Oils. — ^When used moderately, 
oil tends to strengthen the hair, espe- 
cially when it is naturally dry. When 
used in excess, however, they clog the 
pores, prevent the escape of the natural 
secretions, and ciuse the hair to wither 
and fall off. The varieties of " oils," 
" greases," " ointments," rivalling each 
other in their high-sounding preten- 
sions, which are daily imposed upon 
public credulity, are interminable. We 
deem the following the best, and cer- 
tainly the Amplest to prepare : — 

For an excellent Hair -Oil, boil to- 
gether hsdf a pint of port wine, one pint 
and a half of sweet oil, and half a pound 
of green southernwood. Strain the mix- 
ture several times through a linen rag, 
adding, at the last operation, two ounces 
of beards grease. If fresh southern- 
wood is added each time it passes 
throngh the linen, the conipasitioa will 
be improved. 
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For TmcKERiVG the Haib. — To one 
ounoe of Palma Christi oil add a suffi- 
cient quantity of ber^gamot or lavender 
to aoent it. Apply it to the parts where 
it 18 most needed, brushing it well into 
the hair. 

OnmfENT FOR THE Haib. — ^Mix two 
ounces of bear's grease, half an ounoe 
of honey, one drachm of laudanum, 
three draehms of the powder of sou- 
thernwood, three drachms of the bal- 
sam of Peru, one and a half drachms of 
the ashes of the roots of bulrushes, and 
a small quantity of the oil of sweet 

almonds. 

Cleansikq the Hair. — Nothing but 
good can be derived from a due atten- 
tion to cleaning the hair. Once a week 
is perhaps desirable, but this will de- 
pend upon the individual ; persons with 
light, thin, and dry hair, will require 
it more seldom than those with thick, 
greasy hair, or who perspire very freely. 
Nothing is better than soap and water. 
The soap should be mild and plentifully^ 
rubbed in the hair. 

Aspic. — Take a knuckle of veal, a 
knuckle of ham, a thick slice of beef, 
and, if these will not make your jelly 
stiff enough, add two calves* feet, or 
some swards of bacon, rasped ; put 
them into a saucepan with one pint of 
rich stock, and sweat it over a stove till 
reduced to a glaze ; then moisten it 
with stock, boil and skim it well. Put 
to it two onions, two carrots, salt, pars- 
ley, scallions, four cloves, one clove of 
garlic, and two bay leaves ; let the 
whole stew for seven hours, then strain 
off the liquor. Break four eggs into a 
stewpan, and put to them the liquor 
when cold, the juice of two lemons, 
and two tablespoonfuls of tarragon, and 
beat it with a whisk over the fire till 
near boiling, and when it does so re- 
move your stewpan to a smaller fire, 
and place fire on the lid for half an 
hour ; then pass it through a wet dou- 
ble napkin. If the jelly is not suffi- 
ciently clear clarify it a second time. 

Put a layer of this jelly, about half 
an inch thick, at the bottom of an aspic 
mould ; garnish it with truffles, whites 



of 4gg8» sprigjBof parsl^j Ac., according 
to your taaCe ; poor in another Jialf 
inch of the jelly, while liquid, witih gnt^ 
care, so as not to disoompoee your gHS. 
niah ; then pat either calves' bFBii% 
breasts of fowls, Teal, sweetbreads, kidtr 
neys, eocksoomhe, &t livers, or garner 
Be sure to lay whatever you use as 
smooth and equal as possible ; then S3l 
up your mould with jelly and let it 
stand till set. When wanted dip tlwt 
mould in hot water an instant plaoQ 
your dish on the top, and turn it OTsr 
at once. 

Appard. — Let it always be borne in 
mind that to buy good clothing is Ham 
cheapest whatever the price may be ; 
that to be too warmly clad is far ssltF 
than to be too thinly dad. 

Clothing ought to be suited to tii^ 
climate. Custom has, no doubt, a vesj 
great influence in the matter of dress ; 
but no custom can ever change ths ntr. 
ture of things so far as to renderith^ 
same clothing fit for an inhabitant ot 
Nova Zembla and the island of Jtumuehi 

In youth, while the blood is hot eUk 
the perspiration free, it is less ne eo fl sutiy. 
to cover the body with a great quaniiljp 
of clothes ; but in the middle and' de- 
cline of life, when the skin becomes 
rigid and the humours more cool; ths 
clothing should be increased. 

The clothing ought likewise to be 
suited to the period of the year. Clo; 
thing may be warm enough for suiomiix 
which is by no means sufficient ior wisr 
ter. The greatest caution, ho'weverjis 
necessary in making these changiW. 
We ought neither to put off our wiatdr 
clothes too soon, nor to wear our taxija.' 
mer ones too long. It would likewsfO 
be prudent not to make the change 9il 
at once, but to do it gradually. £.¥eiy 
person of discernment will perceive that 
most of the colds which prove so die- 
structive to the inhabitants of Britain 
are owing to their imprudence in chang- 
ing clothes. ( j 

Clothes often become hurtful toibe 
wearer by their being made subservieafc 
to the purposes of pride or' :7azuty. 
Even the human shape is often .si- 
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ttopted to be mended by dress. All 
attempts of this nature ire highly per- 
aidoas. The most destructive of them 
aaoongst ladies is that of depressing the 
Wfedst into unnatural dimensions. By 
this practice (not so much observed, 
we are happy to say, as formerly) the 
action of the stomach and bowels, the 
tiiotion of the heart and lungs, and al- 
most all the Vital functions are ob- 
strticted. Hence proceed indigestion, 
syncopes, fainting fits, coughs, consump- 
tion of the lungs, and other complaints 
0»' common among females. 

The feet likewise too often suffer by 
pressure. How a small foot not of Na- 
ture's making, came to be considered 
l^nteel we will not pretend to say ; but 
certain it is that thiis notion has made 
many persons lame. Corns are univer- 
aaXf and this painful excrescence is sel* 
dom occasioned but by tight boots or 
thoes. Corns are not only very trou* 
biesome, but by rendering people un- 
able to walk, they may likewise be con- 
sidered as the remote cause of other 
diseases. 

The size and figure of the shoe ought 
certainly to be adapted to the foot. In 
children the feet are as well shaped as 
the hands, and the motion of the toes 
as free and easy as that of the fingers ; 
yei few persons in an advanced period 
of life are able to make any use of their 
toes ; they are generally squeezed all 
of a heap by narrow shoes, and often 
laid one over anoUier in such a manner 
as to be rendered altogether incapable 
of motion. Nor is the high heel less 
hurtful than the narrow toe. A lady 
may seem taller for walking on her tip- 
toes, but she will never walk well in 
this manner. It strains her joints, dis- 
torts her limbs, makes her stoop, and 
utterly destroys all her ease and grace- 
fulness of motion. It is entirely owing 
to shoes with high heels and narrow 
toes that not one female in ten can be 
•aid to walk well. 

Children should from the birth be 
habituated to light clothing, not only 
hy day but in bed, for nothing contri- 
butes more to form the constitution. 



Infants and children are less apt to 
have their perspiration checked than 
persons who are more advanced in life, 
and, therefore, less apt to catch cold. 
From the change of childhood to the 
thirty-fifth year, the strength of the vi- 
tal powers, and ? brisk circulation, tend 
very much to keep up an equal perspi- 
ration ; but, after that period, the force 
of the circulation being lessened, the 
clothing by day, and the covering by 
night, should be gradually increased, 
for many of the diseases of advanced 
life are produced or exasperated by ob- 
structed' perspiration. 

Upon the whole, however, after the 
age of thirty-five, it may be better to 
exceed rather than be deficient in clo- 
thing. Habit or custom always merits 
great attention. If persons have been 
accustomed to warm clothing, there will 
always be hazard in sudden changes of 
every kind. 

Persons of delicate and irritable con- 
stitutions, whose powers are weak and 
circulation languid and unsteady, are 
apt to have the perspiration checked 
by very slight causes. This also hap- 
pens to invalids, whose complaints are 
thereby much increased. Until the 
constitution, therefore, has been per- 
manently strengthened, and, indeed, 
hardened, by being gradually habitu- 
ated to air and exercise, they ought 
rather to exceed than he deficient in 
the quantity of clothing. 

Such addition to the clothing ought 
to be made to it in cold and damp wea- 
ther as to protect the body against the 
sudden and severe impressions of either. 
Invalids should have clothing accommo- 
dated to different seasons and changes 
of weather — ^those particularly who are 
subject to coughs, those whose nerves 
are weak or irritable, and those who are 
subject to fits of languor or depres- 
sion. 

Apricot Marmalade. — ^Take some 
fine apricots, and choose from amongst 
them those that are of the deepest yel- 
low and ripe, but' not too ripe. Peel 
them, and take out the stones ; weiffh 
twelve pounds of the flesh of the fnut, 
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fHucfa. cut imaUy aod put in a preserr- 
ing pan with nine pomids of povdeied 
sugar. Place the pan over aquidL fire, 
and keep the prepaimtion conabmtly 
stirred inth a wooden spoaa. To dis- 
coTcr when the marmalade is snlBdently 
done, let a lew drops fall into a glass of 
cold water, and if they do not spread, 
the marmalade is ready to put into 
pots. Another method of ascertaining 
when marmalade is done, is by taking 
some on the end of the finger and 
thumb, and rubbing them together. If 
on separating them the mannalade 
forms a thread, it is quite done. ' 

Chromo-Photography; — l^his is so 
nmpie an accomplishment, that any 
one ignorant of art may easily practise 
it. 

The colours, ftc., are not expensive, 
and the work is permanent. The raaall- 
est miniature, and the life-size portrait, 
can be done with little trouble and 
cost. The few articles required are to 
be obtained at Messrs. Barnard and 
Son's fine-art depository, 339, Oxford 
Street, as well as the necessary direc- 
tions. 

The photograph is not to be mounted 
on card-board, but thrown into warm 
water, to soak out as much of the size 
as possible. Afterwards it is to be tho- 
roughly dried, and laid on a sheet of 
glass, face downwards. It then receives 
a coat of the varnish, or several coats, 
until it be perfectly transparent. When 
the varnish is quite dry, proceed to 
colour the photograph, always working 
on the back. You may, if you like, lay 
on the varnish before you put the pho- 
tograph on the glass ; but whichever 
way you adopt, it will be necessary to 
place a slip of gummed paper over the 
edges of the photograph, so that it may 
remain steadfast on the glass while you 
are at work. 

The photograph to be painted must, 
bj all means, be a good sharp impres- 
sion ; if it be not you should make it 
up with water colour A^ore you varnish 
It, and after it has been sosUced. Indian 
ink and lake, or lake and sepia, mixed 
to the colour of the photography must 



be used. Enlaigsmeats — that ia^ OQiseft 
of onall photographs hrou^t up to 
life-sise — are generally very rotten and 
f edble in the shadowi^ and they musk 
be made good ere you ^ply any local 
colour to them. 

You will observe that it-^the local 
colour — is seen under the photograph, 
so if the latter be not toloably aharp 
and decided, your labour will be thrown 
away ; for all the colour you put on 
the photograph wiU not mJkis good ai^y 
imperfections in it. 

Indeed, it is advisable to sharpen up 
the generality of photographs wi^ sepia 
and lake, ere you lay on the flesh and 
ca r nations ; because these colours mar 
teriaUy reduce the strength of tJhe pho« 
tc^graph, and after thc^ are laid on it is 
too late to sharpen up. It is therefore 
advisable to put in a fewspirited touches 
in the eyes, eyebrows^ nostrils, mouthy 
and hair at firat, before you proceed to . 
the CoLOVBUiQ, which is thus accomp- 
lished: — 

We suppose your picture to be tnms^ 
parent and quite dry, and ready there- 
fore for the application of tke colovrs. 
Unscrew the cup, and squeeze from the 
bottom of the tube a small quantity ot 
the tints you require on to the palette^ 
and mix with them a litUe of Uie USe- 
dium ; of the latter use only sufficient 
to make th^em work agreeably, for they 
must not be too thin ; do not mix muc^ 
more than you require, for the colour^ 
after some hours^ will dry and become . 
useless. For the sake of clearness we 
will suppose that it is a portrait of mor 
derate size you prc^pose to colour. First, 
apply the appropriate colour (pink) to . 
the lips and&eeks very sparingly^ soft^v 
euing the latter with a dry hra»h* In 
order to see the efiTect of your WQiik re- 
verse the picture, without removing it. 
from the glaes» and place a piece o{ 
white paper behiad it ;.if npt sufficiently 
softened at the edges of the colour iib». 
the dry brush again. Next, will come: 
the high lighto, small touches of white 
to the eyes, and to the prominent parts/ 
of the objects* (particularly polished 
ones) upon whidi thft lighi ^trikea^ 
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Then paint in the brightest coloured 
objects, such as gold, flowers, ribbons, 
and any other small bright objoet that 
may be prominent in your picture. Al- 
low the colours on the face, &c., to dry, 
then paint over them the flesh tint, 
which will give solidity. to your work. 

You may, however, After applying 
the pink or scarlet on the cheeks, &c., 
work the flesh tint into the carnations 
while wet. This is a quicker method, 
and sometimes better ; the plan you 
prefer, when you have tried both, you 
will adopt. Where a bright rosy tint 
is desired, the flesh- tint must not be 
worked much into the pink or scarlet. 
It is, too, important that each colour be 
kept within its proper boundary. 

In ordinary painting there is fre- 
quently, in amateur work, too much 
brightness -of colour. In this process 
no sueh risk, is run, for the painting 
is seen through the photograph, which 
softens and blends the colours. We 
are consequently obliged to use the 
brightest pigments that can be obtained, 
to avoid a dull and unpleasant result : 
— thus bright scarlet used upon a dark 
photograph, produces almost a brick 
colour, or if very dark and warm, a ma- 
roon ; while if the photograph is Ivery 
pale, it remains scarlet. Again, bright 
yellow, seen through the photograph, is 
the appropriate colour for flaxen hair. 
Except the cheeks, as a rule^ paint 
brighter than the required tint. A lit- 
tle Todgmsnt and practice will soon 
enable yoa to hit upon the appropriate 
colours. Xsn may, when you doubt the 
effect of a colour, try it upon your pic< 
tare (keeping it as far as possible from 
the other colours) ; and if it does not 
satisfy you, take a piece of linen, damped 
with the spirit, and remove it» and try 
again. 

The colours may be mixed with each 
other, and it will be frequently neces- 
sary to add white to them, — tiius^ for 
Xbe sky, the blue, must be migeed with 
file white ;. for water, blue, greem and 
white ; and so on. 

When the colouring is finished* tnd 
perfectly dry, pass a penknife round 



the edges to remove it from the glass, 
and mount with clear glue, or some si- 
milar cement, upon cardboard. In the 
event of the diaphonous varnish getting 
upon the face of the picture, it is some- 
times desirable to pass a coating of var- 
nish over the whole after the painting is 
finished. 

Barnard's colours may be purchased 
separately from the manufacturers, as 
well as in boxes. 

Hydropathy. — This is a mode of 
curing disease by means of the appli- 
cation of water. There are in this 
country a number of large hydropathic 
estabfishments. Without claiming for 
the system all that its votaries demand, 
there can be no doubt that it is of the 
greatest benefit in a great number of 
cases. Particularly is it of service in 
cases of indigestion, nervousness, an im- 
paired constitution, or a too full habit. 
The system of dietary and exercise that 
is kept up at these establishments is, 
perhaps, not less couducive to a cure 
than the baths, which are very various. 
Besides the shower and ordinary bath, 
one of the most common is the douche 
bkth, in which a single jet of water, 
varying in size from the thickness of 
a quill pen to that of a man's arm, is 
projected with great force, either from 
above, below, or one side, upon a par- 
ticular part of the body. The sitz bath 
is taken sitting ; besides which there 
are the foot-batL, hand-bath, &c. Some- 
times, when the patient is sitting in a 
warm or tepid- bath, cold water is poured 
over the head and upper part of the 
person. Pieces of coarse linen, satu- 
rated with cold water, are alsv^ applied 
to the skin, and covered over with dry 
cloths, and re-moistened several times 
a day. The wet sheet packing is one 
of the characteristies of the system. It 
consists in the patient being closely 
enveloped in a sheet, wrung out of cold 
water, and then covered over wdth dry 
blankets. The great importance of hyj- 
dropathy consistB^in the hesdthy B(imu>> 
luB which-it gives- to the.nerves, bracioi^ 
them, andtaoting) as a toiiuo.and nDthos 
to tbe whole syettia. 
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J. — ^Thia branch of needle- 

work, although it may be conBidered of 

recent introduction in modem times, ia 

merely a reyiyal of an art practised by 

'^r grandmothers. It has, however, 

n considerably extended in its pro- 



cesses, and rendered of more general 
utility by the maimer in which it is now 
practised. The old tatting, although 
performed in the same stitch, was al« 
ways worked with one thread only ; and 
although in modem practice tus still 
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sppliet to limpis pattenu, a great sJ- 
yance has been made by the introduc- 
iJon of tiTO threads for more compli- 
cated deaigna. A new element of va- 
riety has also been secured by the in- 
troduction of " purls," or loops. 

As a desciiptioa of work which can 
be convenienUy carried iu a Teiy small 
compBBS, tatting ia slmOBt unrivalled ; 
and it has another advantage in the 
extreme cheapness of its matenali, while 
the work done in it is capable of being 



insertions for trimming under- cloUiiiig 
and baby-linen, foi| making caps, for 
trimming aprons of black silk or satin, 
and summer droses in any washing 
material, (or anti-maeassars, d'oyleys, 
toUette-covers, tc. ; and, in black, or a 
mixture of black and white, for parasol 
covers instead of lace, for trimming 
bonnets, &c For these latter uaea, 
tatting is aometimes worked ia Bilk, 



hot, 1 



r opinion, less'"Biicce»fully 

The chief implement ueeA in tatting 
utheshnttle (FV. 1), in selecting which 
care should be tsken to choose one that 
is long and not too thick, as it la easily 
refilled and the cotton joined by a knot, 
whilat it is difScult to pass a Uildc and 
cltuDiy shuttle through the loops. The 



ring and pin (Fig. 2) ia uaed by most 
tatters, and is undoubtedly useful in 
coarse work ; but its place may be sup- 
plied by an ordinary pin of a large size, 
and for Sne work the latter ia in our 
opinion preferable. A shuttle In ivoir 
costs niipence, and they may be bought 
higher prices, one in tortoisesbell 
coEtiDglwo ebilluigs. Bings and pins 
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also Tai7 in price, according to matMiiil ; 
s good one in dUt bnaa ma; be bought 
for aiipence. 

About the best Hud of white cotton 
tbat can be oaud ia the " Boar's Head ;" 
and fur ordinar; tatting, for innr^n, 
edging &;c,, IS is the beet aiie. For 
coarM work, such as anti-macanais, IS 
allould be used ; for caps, &c^ 20 and 
30 -mil ba foond moat suitable ; for tci? 
delicate work, 40 may be ueed. Any 
good unglazed xewing cotton of proper 
Biae may be mide ubb o£ for black work. 
The "Boat's Head" cottons coat three- 
pence -half penny per reel of 200 yards. 

In proceeding to work, the end of 
the cotton is pMBcd through the hole 
In the shuttle, and the abuttle is filled 
with cotton to about level vrith the 
sides, but not fuller, as that would have 
a tendency to force the euda open. The 
tiug is placed over the left thumb, and 
the pin allowed to hang down. The 
tatting- stitch couEJata of two parta ; 



fint, the cotton ia talen beticeen the 
thumb and forsGnger of tJle left haiul, 
passed round the first jconta of all the 
fingers, as shown in Fig. 3, and brought 
ba^ to between the Ukomb and fore- 
fitiger. The ahuttle ia tbto paowd un- 
der the cotton, batveea Uia fan and 
middle fingers (us is abo sbown), and 
back again over it, withmit turaiiig Uie 
shuttle round, and leuding the cotton 
which Sows from it to th« right. This 
will form a hal{-Btil«Ii in the circle of 
cotton upon that which flowo from the 
shuttle ; and this latter must be kept 
tight, or there wiQ be danger, iu begin- 
ning of formiug the stitch in it upon 
the cotton of the circle, which would 
make a knot, aud preveot the cotton of 
the circle being drawn, up when, rfl- 

The second part of the Btitch resem- 
bles the first, except tbat instaad of 
pissing the shuttle Grit under and Umd 
over the cottiHi, U has, in 
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to be passed first over and back under. i 
By this double action, a number of 
stitches, varying according to the pat- 
tern, have to be formed in succession, 
which are then to be drawn into a ring 
by releasing the drde of cotton from 
the fingers. This, in the old tatting, 
comprised the whole process, and the 
rings had afterwards to be sewn to- 
gether to form the pattern ; but in 
modem tatting the necessity for sewing 
together is obviated by the use of loops 
or " purls," which are made by intro- 
ducing the pin through the first half 
of a stitch, and leaving it there till the 
. cotton is secured by making the second 
half, when the pin may be removed. 
By hooking the cotton through the loop 
thus formed while making the next 
ring, the two are firmly joined. 

In tatting with two threads, the end 
of the cotton en the shuttle and the 
end of the cotton on the r«el have to 
be tied together in a firm knot. This 
knot has to be held between the thumb 
and forefinger of the left hand ; and 
instead of forming a circle of cotton 
upon the fingers, that thread which is 
attached to the reel is twisted several 
times round the middle finger, as shown 
in Fig. 4. From this the stitches and 
loops are made upon the cotton in the 
shuttle in the same manner as before. 
Tatting with two threads thus admits 
of mal^g lines either straight or curved, 
whilst with the single thread rings only 
can be formed, and for any elaborate 
pattern a combiiiai'on of the two me- 
thods IB necessary. 

In Fig. 5 is shown a simple pattern, 
suitable for use as edging, to be worked 
in one thread only. This might well 
form a first lesson for a beginner. The 
cotton being taken upon the fingers, as 
shown in Fig. 3, eight stitches have to 
be formed, then apurl, then four stitches 
and a purl, then four more stitches, and 
draw the ring together. In the second 
ring, four stitches are made, and the 
cotton is hooked by means of the pin 
tiurough the purl on the last ring ; then 
eight stitchos and a purl, then four 
stitches^ and draw the ring together. 



For the third leaf of the trefoil, make 
four stitches, and join as before ; then 
four and a purl, then eight, and draw 
together. Before making the next tre- 
foil, carry along the cotton for the length 
of the last ; then begin and proceed as 
before. 

Fig. 6 is edging worked with two 
threads. This has to be made at two 
operations ; first, tlie double row of tre- 
foils with the connecting stems, the 
rings beiog worked upon the thread of 
the shuttle, the stems upon that of the 
reel. When the length of this is com- 
pleted, the line at the bottom by which 
it is to be sewn to the linen, with the 
small connecting ringEi, are added ; the 
former being worked on. the tlnread of 
the reel, the latter on that of the 
shuttle. 

Fig. 7 is ft pattern which, as we hacve 
shown it, is best adapted for laying o& 
dresses, aprons, &c., as a trimming, or, 
if the squares be brooght side to side 
instead of comer to corner, it will make 
a good insertion pattern. The stems 
and lings are of course worked on two 
threads, as in the last. When one 
square is completed, the cotton must be 
broken off and the joining made, as 
shown, by the pvirl. 

Fig. 8 is a round pattern, suited for 
an anti- macassar, by simply repeating 
it till the desired size is reached, or for 
a d'oyley, by surrounding it with circles 
of rings and lines like the two outer- 
most, but of proportionately lai^er size 
in their details. In working this the 
four rings in the centre are made with 
one thread ; the cotton is then broken 
off, and all the successive circles after- 
wards are made with two threads. The 
cotton must be broken off at the com- 
pletion of each circle. 

Tatting is a description of work for 
which no great number cf patterns is 
required ; its elements are so simple 
that, by merely introducing well-ar- 
ranged repetitions, it is easy to produce 
a variety of pleasing and original die- 
signs, and one of its peculiar advantages 
is, that any pattern can readily be al- 
tered to suit the shapes sad require- 
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mente of a variety of purposes ; unlike 
most kinds of work, therefore, it never 
requires to be cut. The designs used 
for white work are also equally applic- 
akfle for gr^ or black cotton. 

The work, when finished, is invari- 
ably dirty from contact with the hands, 
and it is not always easy, owing to the 
closeness of the stitches and the hard- 
ness of the thread, to clean it. The 
better plan is to soak it in clean spring 
water for twenty-four hours biefore 
washing. 

Tatting work should be starched with 
very thin starch only, and every loop 
should be picked out with a pin before 
ironing, wnich should be done with a 
very cool iron. Exceedingly fine tat- 
ting should be got up without the use 
of any starch whatever. 

Pie- Making. — ^There is no article of 
cookery more worthy of admiration, or 
more appetising, than a well-made pie. 
It is always in season, and a general 
favourite. Some are best eaten when 
cold, and in that case suet should not 
be mixed with the forcemeat ; should 
the pie be made of meat that requires 
more dressing to make it tender than 
the baking of the crust will allow, or 
should you wish to send it up in a 
raised pie form, follow these instruc- 
tions ; — ^Take three pounds of a veiny 
piece of beef that has fat and lean, wash 
it, place it in a stewpan, season it with 
pepper, salt, ground mace, and allspice, 
and stand it on a very slow fire ; let a 
piece of butter be put at the bottom of 
the stewpan, which should only just 
hold it, and cover it over ; keep it sim- 
mering in its own gravy until it begins 
to sink down in the stewpan, then add 
a little more seasoning, some forcemeat, 
and hard-boiled eggs ; if it is intended 
for a pie- dish, add a little gravy in the 
dish, but not if it is to be in a raised 
crust ; but when cold, and your stock 
of a strong jelly, put the forcemeat at 
the bottom, and top, and middle. Heat- 
ing the oven properly is of great conse- 
quence in baking. Puff paste requires 
a quick oven, but then if too quick, it 
will catch and not rise, and if too slow. 



it will be soddened, not rise, and want' 
colour. 

Soups for the Poor. — ^Charlcable 
ladies, those who are concerned for the 
welfare of the poor, are often at a loss 
for a receipt for a cheap nutritious soup 
to distribute amongst them during the 
inclement part of the year. The two 
following will be found useful for the 
purpose : — 

1. Take about two pounds of shin of 
beef, five or six ounces of barley, a bit 
of parsley, two or three sliced onions, 
with salt and pepper ; cut the meat into 
small pieces, and having broken the 
bone, place it in a pot with four quarts 
of water ; potatoes, cabbage, indeed 
any vegetable on hand, or left the day 
before, may be added. Boil gently for 
four or five hours. 

2. Soak a quart of split peas for a 
day in cold water, and then put them' 
into a boiler with five quarts of water, 
and two pounds of boiled potatoes, cold, 
and mashed, with herbs, three small 
onions sliced, pepper and salt to taste. 
Cover dose, and gently boil for four or 
five hours, or until reduced to six quarts' 
of water. 

Danger from Eating Nuts. — Me- 
dical men advise that salt should be 
taken with nuts, especially when eaten 
at night. ** .One time," says a writer, 
" whSle enjoying a visit from a friend, 
hickory nuts were served in the evening, 
when my friend called for salt, stating 
that he knew the case of a woman eat- 
ing heartily of nuts in the evening, who 
was taken violently ill. The celebrated 
Dr. Abemethy was sent for, but it was 
after he had become too fond of his 
cup, and he was not in a condition to 
go ; he muttered, ** Salt, salt," of which 
no notice was taken. Next morning he 
went to this place, and she was a corpse. 
He said if they had given her salt it 
would have relieved her ; if they would 
allow him to make an examination he 
would convince them. On opening the 
stomach the nuts were found in a mass. 
He sprinkled salt on this^ and immedi- 
ately it dissolved." Nuts should never 
be indulged in ; they are unwholesome. 
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' Birds in their Natural Feathers. 
rr-To produce pictures of birds with 
their natural feathers is a very delight- 
ful and instructive employment. Take 
a thin board or panel of deal and very 
■moothly paste on it two or three layers 
of white paper. When the paper is 
quite dry, get any bird you wish to 
represent, and draw its figure as exactly 
as possible on the papered panel ; then 
paint what tree or ground- work you in- 
tend to set your bird upon, also its bill 
and legs, leaving the rest of the body 
to be covered with its own feathers. 
Next prepare that part to be feathered 
by laying on thick gum arabic, dissolved 
in water. Two or three coats of gum 
are necessary in order to produce a good 
body on the paper. When your design 
is so far produced, take the feathers oflf 
the bird as you use them, beginning at 
the tail and points of the wings, and 
working upward to the head, observing 
to cover that part of the draught with 
the feathers taken from the same part 
of the bird, letting them fall over one 
another in their natural order. You 
must prepare your feathers by cutting 
off the downy parts that are about their 
stemsj and the large feathers must have 
the insides of their shafts shaved off 
with a sharp knife, to njake them lie 
flat ; the quills of the wings must have 
their inner webs clipped off, so that in 
laying them the gum may hold them 
by their shafts. When you begin to 
lay them, take a pair of steel pliers to 
hold the feathers in, and have some 
gimi- water, not too thin, and a large 
pencil ready to moisten the ground- 
work by little and little, as you work 
it : then lay j^our feathers on the moist- 
ened parts, which must not be waterish, 
but only clammy, to hold the feathers. 
You must have prepared several leaden 
weights, which you may form in the 
shape of sugar-loaves by means of a 
stick, by casting the lead in sand. 

These weights will be necessary to 
set on the feathers when you have 
merely laid them on, in order to press 
them into the gum till they are fixed ; 
but you must be cautious lest the gum 



comes through and smears the feathers. 
Be cautious not to have your coat of 
gum too moist or wet. When you have 
wholly covered your bird with its fea- 
thers, you must, with a Uttle thick gum, 
stick on a piece of paper, cut round, of 
the size of an eye, which you must 
paint like the eye of the bird ; glass 
eyes, however, may be purchased at tha 
naturalist's shops. When the whole is 
dry, dress the feathers all round thg 
outline, I and rectify the defects in every 
other part. Then lay it on a sheet of 
clean paper, and a heavy weight, such 
as a book, to press it ; after which it 
may be preserved in a glass frame, and 
then it forms a very pretty ornament. 

Chilblain Liniment. — One ounce of 
camphorated spirit of wine, half an 
ounce of liquid subacetate of lead ; mix 
and apply in the usual way three or four 
times a day. Some persons use vinegar 
as a preventive ; its efiicacy may be in- 
creased by the addition to the vinegar 
of one-fourth of ita quantity of cam- 
phorated spirit. 

Window Plants. — During January 
and February the summer flowering 
window plants such as geraniums, fuch- 
sias, &c., should be kept as nearly dor- 
mant as possible, allowing just enough 
water to prevent flagging, and all the 
light that can be spared from the more 
interesting division of winter bloomers, 
of the latter class such things as China- 
roses, cinerarias, hyacinths, and other 
bulbs, will now be in an active stata, 
some of them flowering, and others 
about to do so, these must be liberallj 
treated with water. Mignonette, how- 
ever, must be excepted. Above every- 
thing keep the leaves clean, they are 
few in number, and feeble in action, 
but they have yet an important func- 
tion to perform, and without they are 
kept as healthy as possible, the plant 
cannot begin a new growth with the 
vigour it is desirable it should j)0ssegs. 
The pots should be occasionally scrub- 
bed with clean water, but do not paint 
or otherwise fill up their pores, for air 
is as essential to the roots as to the fo« 
Uage, and no inconsiderable quantity 
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dttds its way to them through the sides 
d a clean pot ; with the same view the 
surface of the soil should be frequently 
starred ; the process keeps it open, pre- 
▼enis the f^wth of moss and weeds, 
and impaiis a better appearance. The 
water given should always be rather 
warmer than the atmosphere of the 
room, and rain water slightly heated is 
♦he best. 

*la February the whole of these plants 
will be benefited by re-potting. Ge- 
raniums and fuchsias delight in light 
rich earth ; calceolarias (lady's slipper,) 
roses, the chimney campanula, and 
others which grow as freely, should 
have a large proportion of loam ; what- 
ever manure is added for either must 
be thoroughly decayed. The pots should 
be thoroughly clean inside and out ; 
take care to have each properly drained 
with pieces of slate or poteherds, in size 
and number proportionate to the pot, 
the larger ones require from one to 
three inches of this drainage. In re- 
moving the plants take off the matted 
fibres with a knife, loosen Uie soil mo- 
derately, and when in its place press 
the new earth tightly round it ; give a 
gentle watering, and keep them rather 
warm for a few days ; afterwards they 
should have plenty of air on fine days, 
and water as they become dry ; station 
each where they may receive the direct 
light, and pay particular attention to 
keeping the leaves clean. 

On the attention given to window 
plants through the month of April, most 
of the success for the season will de- 
pend. The plants are now, or ought to 
be, in very active growth, which must 
be encouraged by moderate and regular 
supplies of water and air. Pinch out 
the points of the growing shoots of such 

?ilant6 as are required to become bushy, 
^his, with such plants as geraniums, 
fuchsias, myrtles, and others of similar 
habit, is very necessary. Cactuses must 
have a sunny position, and plenty of 
water. Mignonette in pots and boxes 
will require thinning so as to leave the 
plant about three inches apart. The 
several kinds of China-roses form beau- 



tiful window onmnents, and oocaaoa 
but little troable, at this time tbey are 
coming rapidly into bloom. Look f or, 
and destroy insects of all sorts eveiy 
few days, they multiply so fast, that 
without constant attention, the, plants 
are soon overrun. The leares must be 
kept clear of dusi. 

From May forward till the middle of 
September, plants in pots may be placed 
out of doors ; they are, in fact, better 
in the open air, tban in the heated at- 
mosphere of a room. Ezc^t in stormy 
seasons they may stand out night and 
day, in some slightly sheltered spot. As 
a precaution against the effects of strong 
sunlight, it is advisable to place the pots 
in winch the plants grow, into others a 
size or two laiger, and fill the space 
between them with moss ; for many 
plants, having fibrous slender roots, are 
easily injured by the heat of the sun 
scorching them through the pot. Such 
as stand upon ihe ground should have 
a thick layer of ashes spread for them, 
to prevent worms from creeping in ; 
wash their leaves frequently with clean 
water, and remove insects. When any 
portion of the collection is kept in- 
doors, a window facing the north or west 
is to be prefeiTed, and plenty of air 
must be admitted. As soon as gera< 
niums have done flowering, they should 
be cut down, repotted, and the tops 
struck to form plants for next year. 
This is a good time to propagate nearly 
all kinds of pot-plants ; most of them 
strike with freedom on a warm border 
in a sandy soil, covered with a glass^ 
and kept moderately watered. Myrtles^ 
and some other hard-wooded plants, 
may be struck by placing the cuttings 
for about half their lengUi, into a phial 
filled with water. Seeds must be sown 
in light earth as soon as they are toler- 
ably light. 

In July, fuchsias in a growing state 
should receive a final potting ; place 
them in large perfectly clean pots, using 
a mixture of turfy loam and peat, or 
leaf mould ; train the shoots, and water 
liberally ; geraniums that have done 
flowering should be repotted ; they re- 
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quire a lighter sail, such as one part 
turf J loam, two parts leafy mould, and 
the remainder sand ; cut down the tops 
to within two or three joints of their 
bas^, and set the plants in a warm shel- 
tered place to induce them to grow 
again ; the cuttings may be struck in a 
frame or a hand-glass, and will form 
nice plants by next season. Cactuses 
should be kept in a sunny situation, 
and have plenty of water. Camellias 
which have made their season's growth, 
may be set out of doors to ripen. China- 
roses may be repotted if requisite, and 
are easily propagated now, in the same 
manner as geraniums. Separate and 
pot violets for early spring flowering ; 
keep them and similar plants, as the 
cyckmen, &;c., in the most shaded place 
out of doors. The whole tribe of lilies 
are handsome window plants, and some 
of the dwarf Japan kinds peculiarly 
adapted for the purpose ; they are just 
beginning to bloom and should have 
plenty of air and water. The Chinese 
primrose may be sown in pots of light 
rich earth, and if covered with a piece 
of glass, will vegetate quickly, and form 
nice plants by the autumn. Propaga- 
tion of such plants as myrtles, sweet- 
scented verbenas, or lemon plant, chim- 
ney campanulas, &c., is now easv, and 
should be attended to without loss of 
time. Water all the plants with regu- 
larity, and in quantities proportionate 
to their size and the state of the wea- 
ther ; but particularly keep the leaves 
clean by frequent sprinklings of water 
f<nd sponging ; the essential points in 
the culture of every plant is to allow 
the functions of both roots and leaves 
to be carried on in a proper manner, the 
first by placing them in suitable, soil, 
and the latter by clearing them of all 
impurities. 

During August window plants need 
only a continuance of the attention re- 
commended last month ; let them have 
plenty of air, light, and water, with a 
slight protection from the mid- day sun ; 
propagation may still be carried on suc- 
cessfully. Pot the Quemsey lilies and 
belladonna to flower in autumn, and the 



young plants of the ChiBeae primroee 
should be placed three or four to- 
gether, in potB of rich: light earth, and 
nursed to forward their growth as far 
as possible. 

In September the geraniums cut 
down in July will be pushing forth a 
number of young shoots ; these must 
be enooiuuged as much as possible, by 
keeping the plants in a sheltered place, 
and duly supplying them with mois- 
ture. When the shoots have grown two 
or three joints they should be stopped 
by picking out the points in order to 
render them bu^y. The cuttings made 
at the same period will now be fit for 
potting ; put each one separately into 
a small pot, and treat them as the older 
plants. Young plants of myrtles, and 
indeed all others that are properly 
rooted, should receive similar treatment. 
Cinerarias are among the most useful of 
spring-flowering plants, and if a few' 
seedlings can be obtained now (Sep- 
tember) they will make nice plants, 
with the treatment recommended for 
geraniums. Cyclamen, Guernsey, or 
belladonna lilies, and lachenalias, should 
be repotted ; the first and last are very 
handsome spring flowering-fdanta, and 
the lilies are very beautiful through 
October And November ; all of them 
are of reasonable price, and well worth 
adding to the usual stock of window- 
plants. Fill a few pots with fibrous 
loam, and sprinkle them over with 
mignonette, nemophilla insignia, and 
intermediate stocks : leave the pots in 
the open air, and thin the plants to 
about thi*ee or four of the strongest as 
soon as they can be handled. Pot off 
China-primrosee, putting one plant into 
each 3-inch pot. Encourage the chiy-l 
santhemums in pots with altemato ap- 
plications of manure water, repot the 
strongest, and allow them all plenty of 
room, or the leaves are liable to injury. 
Set all plants as they go out of flk)wer 
in the sun to ripen their wood, but do 
not let them suffer from drought. 

During October all endeavours must 
be directed towards getting them into 
a state of rest ; water Teiy cantaoualy | 
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give air whenever the weather will per- 
mit, and at all times let them enjoy 
whatever sunshine occurs, and unin- 
terrupted light. Now that the respir- 
ing power of the leaves becomes less- 
ened, it is most essential that every 
particle of dust be carefully removed ; 
the surface of the soil in which they 
grow should be occasionally stirred to 
keep it clean and porous, and even the 
outsides of the pots should be washed 
for the same end. If it be necessary to 
stand the pots in saucers when the 
plants are watered, the waste which 
runs through should be regularly emp- 
tied away, as much mischief ensues 
from allowing the roots to remain in 
the water. 

The directions given for the month 
of October should be carefully followed 
throughout the remainder of the year. 
The great object being to keep the ma- 
jority of the plants in a resting con- 
dition, that they may start the more 
vigorously on the return of genial wea- 
ther. Wmter, or early spring flowering 
plants, such as China primroses, violets, 
cyclamen, and roses, are, however, to 
b« excepted from this rule ; they are 
now in an active state, and must be 
encouraged accordingly. As soon as 
hyacinths and other bulbs, placed in 
pots last month, have become pretty 
well rooted, they may be brought into 
the window, and being placed near the 
light will grow rapidly ; those in glasses 
should have the water changed once or 
twice a week. Chrysanthemums iu 
pots require plenty of water while in 
bloom, and when their beauty declines, 
the plants should be taken to a warm 
part of the garden, or placed in a light 
shed to complete theii' maturity. 

During December, if the geraniums 
or other plants taken from the borders 
in autumn, exhibit signs of rottenness, 
remove the decaying parts, and dust 
the wounds with quicklime or sulphur, 
keep them comparatively dry, and as 
much exposed to the sun as possible ; 
air is essential whenever it can be ad- 
mitted. Water sparingly, keep the 
haves dean, and wait patiently. Flow- 



ering plants must still form the excep- 
tion as mentioned last month. 

Excellent and Cheap Biscnits. — 
Flour,, two pounds, and a large table- 
spoonful of arrowroot ; carbonate of 
ammonia, a small teaspoonful finely 
powdered ; butter, one ounce ; new 
milk, half a pint, and rather less than 
a quarter of a pint of boiling water. 
Rub the arrowroot and the ammonia 
into the flour dry ; dissolve the butter 
in the hot water, then add the milk, 
and gradually mix the whole with the 
flour. Well beat the dough till it is 
thoroughly mingled and tough. . Roll 
out very thin ; cut out in rounds, and 
stab with a docker. A docker is a hoop 
of tin or brass, in which is set a frame 
of points something like a harrow ; so 
it ^rves at once to cut the dough in 
rounds and mark the biscuits. Those 
who have not such an article, may cut 
with a glass or canister lid, and pierce 
with a fork. A few minutes in an oven 
the proper heat for bread, will bake suf- 
ficiently. If desired, six ounces of loaf 
sugar finely powdered, and one ounce 
of caraway seeds, may be mixed with 
the dry flour. In that case, allow ra- 
ther less liquid, as the sugar dissolving 
adds to the moisture. The above will 
make a large quantity of biscuits. 

Very Nice Little Cakes.— The fol- 
lowing mixture make cakes equal to 
maccaroons sold in the shops : — Fine 
flour dried, quarter of a pound ; loaf 
sugar, finely pounded, three ounces ; 
carbonate of ammonia, two drachms ; 
almond flavouring or essence of lemon, 
eight drops ; two eggs ; well beat the 
eggs, sugar, and flavouring, then add 
the flour and ammonia, and thoroughly 
mix the whole. Drop on buttered tins, 
leaving plenty of space between, as the 
cakes will expand in baking. Thus, if 
the drop be the size of a shilling, allow 
it the space of a half-crown. Bake in a 
quick oven a very short time. An Ame- 
rican oven in front of a clear fire bakes 
these cakes very nicely. 

Rice Cakes. — Grouuvi' rice and loaf 
sugar poundedj of each, half a pound ; 
essence of almonds, eight drops ; four 
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or five eggs, well beaten up ; may be 
dropped on buttered tins as the above 
article, or may be baked in one deep 
tin as a whole cake. The tin must be 
previously buttered and dusted with 
loaf sugar ; also lay at top a piece of 
white paper buttered. 

Rice Froth. — ^A cheap and oma- 
mental dish. For one-third of a pound 
of rice, allow one quart of new milk, the 
whites of three eggs, three ounces of 
loaf sugar finely pounded, a stick of 
cinnamon, or eight or ten drops of al- 
mond flavouring, and a quarter of a 
pound of raspberry jam. Boil the rice 
in a pint, or rather less, of water ; when 
the water is absorbed, add the milk, 
and let it go on boiling till quite tender, 
keeping it stirred to prevent burning. 
If cinnamon or laurel leaves are used, 
boil them with the milk, and remove 
them when the rice is sufficiently done ; 
if essence of almonds be used for fla- 
vouring, it may be dropped among the 
sugar ; when the rice milk is cold, put 
it in a glass dish or china bowl. Beat 
up the egg whites and sugar to a froth, 
cover the rice with it, and stick bits of 
raspberry jam over the top. 

Hard and Soft Corns. — ^When a 
com has once been produced on a part, 
the part goes on producing it, so that 
when you pare a corn, if shoes be dis- 
continued entirely, it grows again. The 
part is said to have acquired a habit. 
The fact is, that the vascular part of 
the skin which forms or throws out the 
scarf-skin, becomes adapted to grow too 
much of this. So then, when a person 
once has a corn, it is found trouble- 
some and . difficult to get rid of. The 
first thing to be done with this object 
is to begin with what would have been 
sufficient to prevent the corn, wearing 
well- fitting and easy shoes. By this 
means simply, corns will at least be less 
troublesome, and will sometimes, after 
a while, disappear. 

There can be no objection to paring, 
scraping, rasping, or picking corns. But 
these methods of relief, though per- 
fectly necessary to one's comfort now 
aod then, are ail of merely a make-shift 



kind, they are insufficient for a perma- 
nent cure, and afford but temporary 
relief. 

By painstaking, however, corns may 
be got rid of. Corns are occa^onally 
picked out in such a manner that, by 
avoiding the cause of their production, 
namely, tight boots or shoes, they do 
not return ; a skilful hand, by means 
of a strong finger-nail, or a pointed, but 
not a cutting instrument, wears out 
and tears away the substance from its 
hold. This kind of treatment answers 
very well for round hard coras ; but 
some corns are flat and considerably 
spread out, and they cannot be pulled 
out in such a manner. When corns 
are removed in this way, ever so skil- 
fully, they are still apt to form again, 
in the same or in some degree, though, 
as has been said, they sometimes dis- 
appear. The method is usually followed 
by considerable relief. 

Corns are often done away with by 
wetting them, once in two days, with 
concentrated acetic acid, and from time 
to time scraping away what is possible 
with the thumb or finger nail. This 
plan is frequently tried without a suc- 
cessful result, merely because the acid 
obtained is of insufficient strength. 
Acetic acid, when strong, which may 
be said to be concentrated vinegar, is 
adapted to effect a gradual removal of 
corns, without making a sore place. 
Strong mineral acids burn the skin. 

In the hands of a surgeon, caustic, 
or strong acids, are applied for the ra- 
dical cure of corns with the desired ef- 
fect. When a corn is effectually picked 
out in the manner above described, or 
when it is reduced by the continued 
application of acetic acid, the surgeon, 
by the continued application of caustic, 
or a mineral acid, may destroy what he 
calls the matrix, or secreting surface, so 
as to prevent further reproduction. 

There are soft corns and hard corns, 
and this difference puzzles people. We 
have hitherto been talking about hard 
corns. Soft corns are soaked corns ; 
they are corns which grow between the 
toes, when these rub against their f«l- 
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lows, and which become soft in the con- 
den^d and accumulated perspiration of 
people who do not regularly and me- 
thodically keep their feet clean, and 
Bomelimes even in the cases of those 
who, in spite of washing, are troubled 
with hot perspiring feet in summer. 
For soft corns apply a mixture of equal 
parts of alum aiKl white of egg. A piece 
of soft dry lint, or a very thin slice of 
sponge, interposed between the toes, 
is often all that is necessary for com- 
fort. To prevent these corns wash your 
feet daily, rubbing well with the towel 
between the toes. 

Mechanical contrivances, to take off 
the pressure, both in hard and soft 
corns, when irritable, are obvious, and 
frequently very useful means of relief. 
Circular plasters, with a hole in the 
middle, are perhaps the most common 
and the most appropriate of such appli- 
ances to corns and bunions. 

It may be mentioned that some peo- 
ple are far more prone to the action of 
the skin which produces corns than 
others ai*e. The treatment in their case 
must be the same : they must just be 
more careful and more persevering in 
it. Most persons have a com on the 
outside of the little toe. This small 
object is not duly considered in the for- 
mation of shoes, and makes us, in con- 
sequence, in time experience its impor- 
tance. Boots are usually made too nar- 
row across the fore part, the little toe is 
imable to get far enough forward, its 
back is crooked up, hence the com. 
'f Every evil, however, appears to have 
>^ advantages. Corns prognosticate 
change of weather. An incredulous 
reader — one of the happy tew without 
corns — ^smiles at the asseition that corns 
are barometers. In certain conditions 
of the atmosphere, as when much loaded 
with vapour, the skin, and in fact the 
whole system, is overcharged with fluids, 
which otherwise, as in a dry bracing air, 
would have passed ofl" easily ; the foot, 
like other parts, becomes turgid and 
swollen, the print of the stocking ih left 
on the foot, and the poor corn is pushed 
up in a narrower comer. Besides, the 



skin in certain states of the air is tnonre 
irritable than usual, and has an inflam- 
matory tendency where it happens to 
be chafed or bruised as by a com. 

By-and-by, when shoemaking is bet- 
ter understood, there will be no corns, 
that is to say, ladies will not be foolish 
enough to encourage fashions that cause 
them. 

Wasps. — ^It is not generally known 
that the large wasps which are seen 
flying about in the months of April and 
May, are queen wasps, and that, there- 
fore, the destruction of them is the pre- 
vention of the birth of myriads of wasps. 
Those ladies who keep honey-bees ought 
to know that wasps are their great ene- 
mies, and therefore during the months 
mentioned are eagerly sought after by 
bee keepers, by whom they are merci- 
lessly destroyed, A noble earl of the 
present day g^ves a shilling for each 
queen wasp brought to him, dead or 
alive, in the months of April or May ; 
his lordship pays nine or ten pounds a 
year in this way to persons on his estate, 
which he considers a very profitable ex- 
penditure as regards the protection of 
his fruit and honey-bees. 

To Detach Insects from Vege» 
tables. — At certain periods of the year, 
when watercress, salads, celery and let- 
tuces are in their best state for the table, 
it may be useful to many housekeepers 
to learn that if they are put into strong 
salt and water for about ten minutes 
everything of the insect kind will be 
detached from the leaves, and after- 
wards washed in pure water and sent 
to table. Every description of vege- 
table, by the same simple method, may 
be freed from slugs, worms, or insects. 
Watercress, and some other table vege- 
tables, it is common for the under part 
of their leaves to have a white gummy 
substance adhering to them, which can- 
not be removed by ordinary washing ; 
small snails, too, are also fixed on them. 
If a jar of brine is kept for the purpose, 
and strained after bein? used, it will 
last many weeks, and the expense, of 
course, not worth consideration. 

Polishing Paste for Britannia Me- 
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tal, Tins, Brasses, and Coppers. — 
This excellent paste is composed of rot- 
ten stone, soft soap, and oil of turpen- 
tine. The stone must be powdered and 
sifted through a muslin or hair sLeye ; 
mix mth it as much soft soap as will 
bring it to the stiffness of putty ; to 
about half a pound of this, add two 
ounces of oil of turpentine. It may be 
made up in balls, or put in pots ; it will 
soon become hard, and will keep any 
length of time. The following is the 
method of using : — The articles to be 
]X)lifihed should be perfectly freed from 
grease and dirt. Moisten a little of 
the paste with water, smear it over the 
article to be polished, then rub briskly 
with dry rag or wash-leather, and it will 
soon bear a beautiful polish. 

Egg^sm Cakes.— In making cakes, 
whatever eggs are to be used, should 
be added after all the other ingredients 
are thoroughly mixed. By observing 
this rule, two eggs will be found to go 
as far in enriching the cake and making 
it light, as three would do, if added at 
an earlier stage of the preparation. 

Nutritious BeeC-Tea.— The most 
tender and juicy parts of the animal 
should be chosen ; there is no part 
equal to the meat which runs length- 
ways along the bones of the loins. The 
process of preparing should be com- 
pleted quickly, not carried on by slow 
simmering. A good moderate broth is 
made in the proportion of a quart of 
water to a pound of meat. When very 
rich tea is required for invalids in a 
state of great weakness, who perhaps 
can receive but a spoonful or two at a 
time, the weight of meat should equal 
that of water, a pound to a pint. The 
weight allowed should be of lean meat, 
perfectly free from skin, bone, and fat. 
Chop the meat as fine as sausage meat. 
Pour over it the quantity required of 
hoiling water, and set it on the fire when 
it boils up, throw in a little salt, and a 
piece of bread slowly toasted, not burnt ; 
let it boil briskly from twenty minutes 
to half an hour, which should not be 
exceeded ; do not take o^ the scum, 
but stir it down as it rises. When done 



strain through a sieve. Flavouz with an 
onion, and pepper and salt. 

This is not given as the most econo- 
mical method of preparing beef -tea, or 
broth, for common family purposes, but 
as the best, when it is wanted as a re- 
storative in illness, or for the food of 
young children. 

Black Currant Lozenges. — Boil or 
bake the fruit in a jar stopped close. 
When the juice separates, strain through 
a coarse sieve. Measure the juice, and 
boil briskly for half an hour. The more 
the juice has evaporated before adding 
the sugar, the better. For every full 
quart of juice (as measured into the pan, 
not reduced by boiling) allow — Fine 
loaf sugar, three ounces, best gum arabic, 
finely powdered, three drachms, cream 
of tartar, three di-achms. The gum 
must be mixed in a cup or basin with a 
very small quantity of the boiling juice, 
stirred briskly to it till quite smooth, 
then stir it to the whole. Boil the 
mass till it is very stiff and candies on 
the sides of the pan. Four it on dishes 
or plates turned upside down ; the 
thickness should not exceed one-eighth 
of an inch. Dry in the sun or in an 
American oven, placed in front of a fire, 
but at a considerable distance. When 
one side begins to harden, carefully turn 
on other plates of the same size. When 
quite hard and dry cut out in lozenges. 
For this purpose, a sharp tin cutter is 
the best instrument. The form should 
be either square, diamond, or hexagonal, 
that the pieces may be cut one close to 
another without waste. Shake among 
the lozenges a little magnesia to prevent 
sticking. Keep them in a wide-mouthed 
bottle, with a glass stopper ; or in tin 
boxes, between layers of white paper, 
in a very dry place. These lozenges 
may be made with the entire fnut. 
Proceed exactly as above directed, ex- 
cept omitting to strain after the baking 
or first boiling. 

Damson or Blacie Currant Cheese. 
— These are sometimes made with the 
whole skins and pulp of the fruit, some- 
times with the pulp only. In either 
case, the fruit is to be first baked oar 
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boiled ill a stoue jar till perfectly ten- 
der, and the juice runs freely ; if dam- 
eonSi the stones separate. If the skins 
are to be retained, there is only to re- 
move the damson stones with a silver 
spoon. Measure the pulp into a pre- 
serving pan, brass skillet, or enamelled 
saucepan ; set it over a clear, brisk fire, 
and let it boil briskly till the liquid has 
evaporated and the fruit become dry. 
Then add powdered loaf sugar, in the 
proportion of half a pound to one quart 
of pulp, as measured into the vessel. 
Stir it well. Let it go on boiling till 
the jam candies to the sides of the pan. 
Pour into .<hallovv vessels, such as pot- 
ting jars, saucers, &c. In a day or two 
turn them down on a clean dry shelf. 

Good and Bad Meat.— Dr. Letheby 
states the following characteristics by 
which good and bad meat may be dis- 
tinguished. Good meat is neither of a 
pale pinkish colour, nor of a deep purple 
tint. The former is indicative of disease, 
and the latter a sign that the animal 
has died from natural causes. Qood 
meat has also a marble appearance from 
the ramifications of little veins of in- 
tercellular fat ; and the fat, especially 
of the interior organs, is hardy and 
euety, and is never wet ; whereas that 
of diseased meat is soft and watery, 
often like jelly or soddened parchment. 
Again, the touch or feel of healthy meat 
is firm and elastic, and it hardly mois- 
tens the fingers ; whereas that of diseased 
meat is often soft and wet — in fact it 
is often so soft and wet that serum runs 
from it, and then it is technically called 
wet. Good meat has but little odour, 
and this is not disagreeable ; whereas 
bad meat smells faint and cadaverous, 
and ib often has the odour of medicine. 
This is best observed by cutting it and 
smelling the knife, or by pouring a little 
warm water upon it. Good meat will 
bear cooking without shrinking, and 
without losing very much in weight ; 
but bad meat shrivels up, and it often 
boils to pieces. 

The Sun Causing Curtains to Rot. 
— It is commonly believed that a silk, 
ivooUen, or cotton article, not much 



worn, cannot easily be injured. This 
is quite correct ; but there is an agent 
by which it may very quickly be in- 
jured, if ladies are not careful ; namely, 
the rays of the sun through glass win- 
dows. Dr. Ure says : *' To the same 
cause (the sun and glass) must be as- 
cribed the decay remarked in stuffs 
themselves by the action of light. I 
might adduce several examples of this 
fact ; among others I might mention a 
curtain of fugitive crimson taffeta, which 
had remained long stretched behind a 
window ; all the parts which were op- 
posite the panes of glass were entirely 
iepiived of colour, whilst those which 
corresponded to the wood of the case- 
ment were much less faded, and, fur* 
ther, the silk itself was almost destroyed 
in the discoloured parts, where the cur- 
tains could be torn with the slightest 
effort, while it retained elsewhere its 
usual strength. The injury to the cur- 
tains could in great measure, be reme- 
died by having the blinds down when 
the sun is out. 

Flavouring for Puddings.— When 
the hawthorn is in blos.«om, gather the 
buds, which are like little white peas, 
and put them into wine bottles ; let 
each bottle be three parts full, and then 
fill it up with British brandy. In two 
months it is fit for use. This is used 
for plum pudding, custards, &c., and is 
delightful as a flavouring. 

Cure for Wasp Stings.— It is a fact 
worth knowing at the season of the year 
when wasps are troublesome with their 
stings, that no application will afford 
such instantaneous relief as a drop of 
liquor of potassie, (potash- water) ; in- 
deed its effects are so unfailing, that it 
may be termed a specific cure. It oi^e- 
rates by neutralising the injected poison, 
which is undoubtedly of an acrid na- 
ture. Families and persons who have 
the care of children, will do well tj 
have always at hand a small quantity 
of this solution, which should be kept 
in a stoppered phial. It is not an ex- 
pensive application ; a quarter of an 
ounce will be quite suflScient to order 
at once, and a single drop placed on the 
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wound, which should be first slightly 
opened, is all that is required. 

To Mount Prints or Maps.— Upon 
a table, floor, or board, stretch a piece 
o£ calico or smooth canvas, by first fix- 
ing it with tacks along one side, then 
straining it tightly with one band, and 
driving the tacks with the other : nail 
the remaining edges, leaving no wrinkles 
on the surface. Paste the back of the 
map or print, fold it together, and let 
it remain until the paper is soaked, then 
open it, and place it evenly on the can- 
vas, cover it with a sheet of clean paper, 
and, beginning in the middle, rub it 
down carefully with the hand, going 
from the centre all round to the edges, 
until all the air is excluded, and the 
paper adheres closely to the canvas. 
When quite dry, with a large camel's 
hair brush lay on a coating of parch- 
ment size, repeating this when dry ; 
'then carefully varnish with mastic var- 
nish. Parchment size is made by boil- 
ing parchment cuttings in water, until 
^t forms a jelly when cold. Mastic var- 
Inish can be procured at oil and colour- 
shops. 

Vermecelli Pudding. — ^When any- 
thing is wanted in a hurry it is well to 
know how it may be most quickly done. 
The following simple and speedily pre- 
pared pudding has been much admired : 
New milk a pint, and four eggs well 
beaten ; loaf sugar, powdered, three 
ounces ; almond flavouring, or pure es- 
sence of lemon, eight drops ; vermecelli, 
from two to three ounces ; butter, from 
one to two ounces. Butter a deep dish, 
into which put the milk, eggs, sugar, 
butter, and flavourings, well mixed — lay 
the vermecelli at top, and grate nutmeg 
over ; bake for half an hour ; a few 
thin slices of bread and butter, with 
currants strewed at top, make an agree- 
able variety. 

Vine Leaf Vinegar.— Fresh ga- 
thered vine leaves with their foot stalks, 
and any vine shoots of the season, that 
have not at all become woody— of these 
drop into the cask intended to be used 
as many as will fill it lightly ; these 
should not be gathered till the liquor 



is ready to add to them, prepared as 
follows : — For every gallon of water al- 
low two pounds of the coarsest moist 
sugar, boil it half an hour, skim over a 
sieve, so that what runs through may 
be restored. The addition of shells and 
whites of eggs, or shells only, will assist 
the leaves ; boil them in the sugar and 
water and strain off when done. Cool 
quickly and work with yeast. When 
the working begins to subside the liquor 
sinks, and the froth draws together in 
a sort of flat cake ; skim it, and put the 
liquor to the vine leaves in the cask — 
bung it down, and leave it in a cellar or 
other convenient place for a month or 
six weeks — then draw off" the liquor 
clear, empty the cask of the vine leaves 
— soak, scald, and thoroughly dry it ; 
return the liquor and with it one pint 
of ordinary vinegar, a handful of cher- 
vil, and two ounces of raisins to every 
gallon. 

Excellent vinegar, too, may be made 
from the lees of wine, or from the refuse 
of raisin or indeed any fruit wine. To 
any quantity of fruit pulp, add hnlf its 
weight of coarse sugar or fresh raisins, 
stirring them well together. When the 
mixture begiivi to ferment, for every 
two pounds, pour over a gallon of boil- 
ing spring water ; let it steep for two 
days, stirring it frequently ; then strain 
and work with yeast, as the foregoing 
articles — adding when the work sub- 
sides, vinegar, raisins, and put the whole 
into the cask. The vinegar will be fit 
for use in one month, then tighten the 
bung. 

Dried Flowers.— Many ladies living 
in towns are in the habit of taking oc- 
casional walks in the country. It would 
add much to the pleasure of these walks 
to carefully gather all the wild flowers 
they can discover, for they will be looked 
at with pleasure by those sisters who 
for the want of health or opportunity 
have not been able to get abroad where 
the wild flowers grow, and if dried will 
make a nice collection of specimens. 
The sheets containing these specimens 
are called an herbarium. The best way 
to make one is as follows * when the 
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The leayes have a moderatel j strong 
smell of the aromatic kmd, bat not 
agreeable ; their taste is yery bitter, 
penetrating, and durable in the mouth. 
It has been chiefly employed in asthmas, 
obstinate coughs, and pulmonary con- 
sumptions. Its use is also said to be 
beneficial in affections of the liyer. Lo- 
zenges, made of the juice of this herb 
and sugar, are esteemed good for colds. 
Though horehound possesses some share 
of medicinal power, its virtues do not 
appear to be clearly ascertained, and it 
is now very rarely prescribed by physi- 
cians. 

14. Hyssop.— This plant being pe- 
rennial, is easily propagated by sowing 
the seeds in a border of light mould, 
in the spring season, or by slips, and 
cutting and parting the roots. 

The whole plant has a strong aro- 
matic scent, and the leaves and flowers 
are of a warm pungent taste ; they are 
sometimes reduced to powder, and used 
wiUi cold salad herbs. Hyssop has the 
general virtues ascribed to aromatics, 
and is recommended in asthmas, coughs, 
and other disorders of the lungs. 

The young leafy shoots and flower- 
spikes are usually employed, being cut 
as they are wanted. The flower-stems 
may be cut during the summer, and 
tied up in 'bunches for use. 

16. Lavender. — This is a very hardy 
plant. It may be readily increased by 
planting slips or cuttings of the young 
shoots in the i^ring. 

The fragrant smell of the flower is 
well known, and to most persons very 
agreeable ; to the taste it is bitterish, 
warm, and somewhat pungent ; the 
leaves are weaker, and less grateful. 
The flowers are commonly employed as 
a perfume, and medicinally as mild 
stimulants and corroborants, in several 
complaints, both internally and exter- 
nallv. They are also sometimes uKed 
in the form of a conserve. 

16. Marsh-maixow.— So called from 
its many excellent qualities. It grows 
plentifully in salt marshes, and on the 
banks of rivers and ditches in several I 
counties in England, or near the coast I 



of Cornwall, Holland, France, and other 
countries. It is perennial, and may be 
easQy propagated by parting the roots 
inautunm. 

Marsh-mallow abounds with a gluti- 
nous juice, with scarcely any smell or 
peculiar taste. The dry roots, boiled 
in water, give out half their weight o£ 
grunmiy matter. - The leaves afford 
scarcely one fourth, and the flowers 
and seeds still less. The niudlaginous 
matter is the medicinal part of the 
plant, and it is commonly employed for 
its emollient and demulcent qualities. 
It was formerly in great repute in many 
complaints ; but is now only principally 
eniployed in the form of a syrup. 

Laying Out a Kxtcfaen Garden. — 
Scarcely a day passes away without oui^ 
being reminded of the utility of a kit-* 
chen garden by the many varieties of 
nutritious and wholesome vegetables 
with which our tables are supplied. Kor 
can it be disputed that next in impor- 
tance to the actual possession of such a 
gaOrden must be the knowledge of its 
most profitable management, for it is 
the fact, that for want of this know- 
ledge many gardens are quite unworthy 
of the name, and prove a source of vex- 
ation than a means of pleasure and 
profit. 

That gardening is a healthy occupa- 
tion for both men and women no one, 
we presume, will deny ; and that, while 
it bestows health on the body, it is cal- 
culated to give serenity to the mind. 
It has afforded in all ages a pleasing 
relief from the troubles and anxieties 
of the world to some of the busiest ac-- 
tors on the stage of life, to whom the . 
pursuit of gardening has become the 
chief attraction of retirement, and in 
numerous instances has gUded the eve-- 
ning of life with the blessings of health 
and contentment. 

In kitchen gardens the method of 
preparing and laying out requires much . 
oonsideration ; since, next to a badh^ 
designed, ill-placed house, a misplacea, 
ill-arranged, and unproductive kitchen • 
garden is the greatest evil of a suburbair '- 
or country residence. 
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The SITUATION most suitable for the 
purpose should, if practicable, have a 
gentle declination towards the south, 
so that it may at all times have the full 
advantage of the sun ; as much as pos- 
sible it should be well sheltered by 
plantations, but by no means shaded 
or confined ; nor should the trees be 
planted too near the wall or boundary 
fence, as the roots are apt to run into 
the garden, thereby impoverishing the 
wii. 

In selecting the ground, it is of con- 
siderable importance to have the soil of 
a good and healthy quality, being 8uf> 
ficiently dry, mellow, and capable of 
being easily worked with the B\>&de ; 
the best is that of a rich, friable, and 
dark loamy texture ; the worst, that of 
a light, sandy, and'stifif clayey descrip- 
tion. 

In forming a new kitchen garden, the 
first thing is to have the land well 
trenched to the depth of two feet and 
a half — indeed, with proper manage- 
ment, a depth of eighteen inches has 
been found sufficient. 
- As to the shape or figure of the gar- 
den, this is a point of little consequence 
-^though the square, or that approach 
ing nearest to it, is certainly the best 
and most convenient. 
. With regard to the size of the gar- 
den, that, of course, must vary accord- 
ing to circumstances. 

Too much ground should not be taken 
up with walks ; these are generally 
about three feet wide, quite straight, 
and placed at eqi!ial distances, and com- 
posed of fine red binding gravel. 

But little attention should be paid 
to ornament in a kitchen garden, but 
utility should everywhere predominate. 
The succession of crops is a matter 
of considerable importance in culinary 
gardening, as the growth of wholesome 
and healthy vegetables in a great mea- 
sure depends upon it. 

We must caution those ladies who 
have the taste and inclination to en- 
gage in kitchen gardening, with a view 
of always having at hand a bountiful 
supply of fresh aud wholesome vege- 



tables, against allowing the garden to 
get overrun with weeds ; thereby occa- 
sioning not only much unnecessary 
labour, but great exhaustion to the 
soil. It is by neatness, cleanliness, and 
assiduity in every department connected 
with the kitchen garden, that it can be 
rendered alike a source of pleasure and 
advantage to themselves, and an object 
of just admiration to others. 

We will now submit the mode of 
operation for each month of the year, 
beginning with — 

JANUARY.—Having very carefully pre- 
pared your garden ground commence 
your operations by sowing early peas. 
Mazagan beans should be sown in the 
second week of this month. In open 
weather sow onions on a light, rich, 
loamy soil. Sow radish on a wai'm 
border, also lettuce in every variety in 
warm borders or under hand-glasses, to 
transpUwt when of sufficient growth. 
Sow early carrots in a warm border, to 
be ready for use in April. Haise small 
salad, on a slight hot-bed, in pots or 
boxes. Transplant cauliflower plants 
from small to large pots and keep them 
in a cool frame. Put out cabbage plants 
to succeed the autumn-planted crop. 
Plant potato-onions in shallow drills, 
and earth them up as they grow. All 
cool esculents may be sown. Pot straw- 
berries and they will come early. If the 
weather prove frosty leave most things 
alone ; if it turn out damp and muggy 
you may have your hands as busy as 
bees in looking after the slugs, &c. 
Plant the hardy kinds of evergreens, 
and water them at the roots as soon as 
planted. 

February. — In the beginning of the 
month sow onions for the principal crop. 
Sow peas to gather early in June, in 
rows eighteen or twenty inches apart. 
Sow parsley in drills. Plant the early 
kind of potatoes under a south wall. 
Sow parsnips in drills at ten inches 
apart. Sow radishes aud lettuces in 
warm situations. Sow spinach for an 
early crop. Sow turnips. Sow cucum' 
her seeds in hot-beds ; they must have 
air occasionally, and the heat of the 
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beds must be kept up. Traosf^ant such 
cftbbages as you desire seed from. Plant 
bits of horse-radish. Make asparagus 
beds and sow seeds. Continue forcing 
to the end of >taTcfa« Sow brosoli in a 
warm situation. Sow beans fo. gather- 
ing in June. Sow celeiy on a slight 
kot^bed, or in boxes. Sow cauliflowers, 
either under a frame, handrglass, or 
warm situation, to hitve plants to suc- 
ceed the autumfn sown ones — at the end 
of liie month plant out under a hand- 
glass for early cutting, four under each. 
Sow carrots in <^n weather for an early 
crop. Cabbage plants should be planted 
out. Sow seed for cutting in July and 
August Continue sucoessive sowings 
of ^dney beans. 

March. — In the early part of this 
month the ground should be dug for 
the main crop of potatoes. JE^lant out 
cabbage, green and red, and sow early 
Dutch turnip seed. I«ettuces now sown 
will produce plants that will be fit for 
blanching by the end of May, or the 
beginning ot June. Sow turnips the 
firsik of the month. Dress asparagus 
beds. Such cauUflower plants as have 
been protected daring winter should 
be planted off in warm situations under 
hand-glasses for tery early use. Plant 
rhubarb and s0a4Eale Toots in a well- 
tavnched^ ridh d»ep soil. Parsley now 
sown will be fit to gather in August. 
Sow Yegetable^marrow immediately. 

April. — ^Plant Jerusalem artichokes. 
Sow angelica, and sow, plant, and force 
asparagus. Plant and hoe beans, and 
sow and prick out seedling brocoli. 
Plant cabbages, sow, weed, and thin out 
carrots, as well as sow and earth up 
oelery. Sow, prick out, and ridge eu- 
oambers, plant horse-radish, sow and 
]daat kale, and plant ^iettuce out in 
tMmee, and tie up those of adraneed 
gm»%fak Sow mustard axid cress and 
OHMS, Msd plattt potatoes. Sow par- 
A#{wihi»A-weedad7anciiig«n)fps. Sow 
HBd 1m6 |)eas ; sow radishes, wad thin 
flAta&tting -crops. Tomatoes^ vegetable 
siaiTOWtt, and iAte -whele ^ourd tr0)e, 
i&i^«fa» sown in pota, not mofc -tiam 
itt-4a<po^ for«lter ptantrafg out. 



May. — ^A busy month is May for the 
kitchen-gardener, who should be active. 
Sow more broad beans, take off the tops 
of those in flower, and draw the earth 
around those advancing. Sow peas every 
fortnight or three weeks throughout the 
season in small quantities, and sow 
more radishes. The March sown celery 
will be laige enough to prick out, three 
or foiu: inches apart, on rich ground ; 
sow more seed. Hoe and thin ouiona, 
and transplant spring-sown cabbage, as 
well as earth more, and earth up those 
advancing. Cauliflowers under hand- 
glasses show flower, break in one or two 
leaves to 'shelter from the wet and &un» 
Sow brocoli seeds, fortnight between* 
Plant kidney beans for principal crop» 
Transplant the strongest lettuce plants^ 
Sow small salad as before. Sow car* 
rots, and parsnips, and thin out. Sow 
French be^ns the first week. Attend to 
cucumbera, and those intended for pick- 
ling sow on the common ground. I£ 
your onions sa'e tliidc, take tiiem out 
by the handful. This is the month for 
watei-ing, if the weather proves dry ; 
but whenever you do water, do it well. 
June.— Prick out cauliflowera into a 
piece of rich ground, three or four inches 
apart, to grow stronger before planting. 
Sow turnips for a principal erop^ thia, 
if required. Sow scarlet beans ; earth 
up those advancing. Sow another crop 
of kidney beans ; and sow peas, and 
stick those that need it. Tie up lettace. 
Transplant Brussels sprouts, sproutix^ 
brocdi and cabbage, after a shower, or 
w^l 'Watering. Plant out the strongest 
celery plants. Qive air to meh»is and 
cucumbers, and regulate them with care 
for spreading equally over the beds* 
Plimt ihe latest tsr^ of potatoes, plant 
leeks, and gatber herbs, which should 
be dried in the riiade. Sow canrots^ 
omons, spintuih, k/c June is the best 
month for planiting out cucumbera. Too 
much haste is seldom good <speed, and 
it » quite time 'enough to Jbraasplmt 
upon 6ush beds at "we have reootti- 
mended. 

JuLT.-^TIiis montii is equtUgrasfDoi 
as June for sowing tamips ia ti» g«R- 
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den. Sow radiBbes ; tbeir success will 
depend entirely on the weather. Top 
beans in flower and earth up others. 
Plant a main crop ot celery, in trenches 
twelve to eighteen inches wide, and 
twelve inches deep, four feet apart. 
^Drain the shoots of cucumbers and me* 
hftiB along the surface, to be out of each 
^^tttet^s way. Transplant leeks, and sow 
Mbuees and salads. Sow peas once a 
^Awek for chance crops, and earth up po- 
ttttoes. Put stidcs to scarlet beans, and 
tolant winter greens. Brasses sprouts, 
Savoys, ftc, after wet weather. Sow 
winter spinach, and carrots to draw 
young in a month or two, as Well as to 
stand for spring use. Gather cucum- 
bers for pickling if they have been 
planted out into the frame. 

August. — ^This month furnishes the 
kitchen gardener plenty to do in looking 
after the insects. The green fly may 
be banished by burning tobacco. Look 
at your potato crop, and spare no ex* 
peuse to destroy the willow weed there ; 
potatoes will smother most weeds, but 
the willow weed is too tall and vigorous 
for them. Sow salads and winter spin- 
ach. Take off the useless shoots of cu- 
cumbers, pull off dead leaves, and pro- 
tect from cold winds. Sow cabbage seed 
lor spring and winter crops ; sow after 
a wet day. Sow cauliflower seed from 
the 20th to the end of the month. Plant 
out brocoii from seed beds. Hoe be- 
tween all kinds of crops, clear weeds, 
stir the ground, and earth up. Top 
beans in bloom, and earth those that 
are up. Plant out winter greens and 
lettuces, and sow turnips after rain. 

SEPrEMBER.--«Take up potatoes thitt 
are ripe, and store them in a dark cellar 
covered over with straw. Elarth up 
celery on a dry day. and bruise the 
lumps of soil small. Draw onions t» 
they ripen ; dry them on the ground 
lor a dayor twt>; let them be stored 
rery diy and tibol, laid whens they have 
free air. Pri<^ ont the August «own 
cauliflowers ; ehoose the warmest plaee 
in the garden for them, if Usef are only 
to be protected in the ignmnd, but if 
yon fattve a common garden Irame and 



light to spare, dig up a space the size it 
will cover, and plant them three or four 
inches impart all over it. Hoe winter 
8piiiach,'removing them where too thick, 
and leaving them mx. or eight incheb 
apart. Sow salads as usual eveiy month. 
Take carrotsand parsnips upas required, 
until the leaves have turned y^o^, 
when they may aU be taken up and 
stored. Plant out cai)bi^ plants six 
inches apart, and in rows fifteen indMs 
apart, in the beds where they are to 
stand through the winter. Do not wait 
for one to die after another. For this 
reason leave « moderate spiinkling of 
plants in the seed-bed, lor fear you 
should want them. Asparagus is ie» 
commended by mos^ professional gar- 
deners to be cut down this month ; those 
^o do not wish to exhaust their beds 
should perform this operation at least 
two months eaorlier. Sow radish seed ; 
your vuccess will depend a great deal 
upon the sort you sow. The farther ^the 
year advances, let the radish be shevt- 
topped, or you get a quantity of leaf 
without any root. 

OcTOBER.^ — Plant out lettuces in warm 
situations, or where they can be pio< 
tected. Take up full grown carrots and 
parsnips for storing, also potatoes if 
they are still out. Earth celery as it 
grows up ; it is only the covered por- 
tion that is eatable. Pkuit out for 
spring use the August'sown cabbages 
twice as thickly as they are wanted, that 
when every other one or two out o£ 
every three are deown lor greens duHng 
the vrinter, the others may be left te 
form c&bbfl^ipes. 

NovEMDBB.-^Put cabbage plants in ^ 
earth up celery from time to time; 
plant whole sets of potatoes, six inches 
deep, in a dry quarter. Lec^ well to 
your store of cttiions, not only keeping 
them thinly spread, but continual^ 
turning them, and taking away every 
one that throws out the least hint of 
rotting or' growing. Plant beans and 
peas in warm and sheltered situational 
and BOW a few carrots atad vadiahes 
under like eircumstaneciL 

DHCEXBSB.^Plant p6taio ontoOB in 
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dmp drills in a M^tA, rich hhI, about 
one foot apart* any time during tins 
month when the ground is diy. Keep 
all winter crops iree from dead lesTea, 
by gatrhwiffg them often, and digging 
them in when preparing any ground. 
Put joor future hot-beds into a course 
of preparation if you intend to begin 
your work early in spring. 

Modelinis: with Rice-Paper.->To 
the formation of groups of flowers rice- 
paper is principally applied, dther on 
card-board, or affixed to small rases, 
baskets, &c., in festoons and dusters. 
The rice-paper may be procured in va- 
rious colours, and intermediate tints 
may be made by colouring the white. 
Several pieces of rice-paper are laid on 
each other upon a tablet of lead, and 
the leaves and component parts of flow- 
ers are cut out with small steel punches, 
which may be procured at the fancy 
tool warehouses. A sufficient quantity 
of the different leaves having been thus 
formed, and placed on separate trays, 
each leaf is to be held by a delicate pair 
of tweezers, and its end affixed, with 
stiff gum- water, to the article to be or- 
namented. Thus, the heads of roses 
and thick clusters of flowers,- are formed, 
and fine delicate parts may be drawn 
in colours afterwards. Water-colour 
drawings are sometimes made on leaves 
of rice-paper, for scrap-books screens, 
&C. The effect of th* colours, if pro- 
perly managed, on tbn material u very 
soft and deUcate. 

Crimped Paper Hand Screens. — 
The paper commonly used for making 
these hand-screens, is glazed and co- 
loured on both sides. Diride a sheet 
into three parts or equal strips, of two 
of which the screen is to be formed ; 
join them into one length, crimp them 
with the machine, and run a thread 
through completely one of the edges, 
first putting on the other edge, which 
will be the margin of the screen,, a nar- 
row border of gold paper. Having fas- 
tened one end of the thread, begin to 
draw the crimped paper into a circular 
form ; when the lower part is drawn 
by the thread into the shape of the 



upfer part, fasten the two ends firmly 
together. The handles may be pur- 
chased at any fancy repository, either 
black or white, aooordiiig to taste. The 
taper end, which is the part to be hfi- 
tened to the screen, shoidd be covered 
with paper of the same colour as the 
screen. Gum the handle firmly oa« 
taking care that it covers Uie part whera 
the piq>er is joined ; it should extend, 
for the sake of strength, to some dis- 
tanoe beyond the centre. For the pur- 
pose of entirdy concealing the junction 
on the centre^ gum a star, or some other 
pretty and appropriate ornament, on 
each side of the screen ; one or two 
bows of narrow ribbon may be put on 
diflerent parts of the handle, by way of 
finisli. The two ends of the paper 
should be so contrived, that the handle, 
being neatly and firmly gunmied on one 
of them, the other may wrap securely 
over, without showing where they are 
joined. 

Tnuisporent Screens. — Draw on a 
thin piece of drawing-paper any kind 
of figure, animal, or smali composition ; 
for instance — a boy holding a mouse in 
a trap, with a dog jumping up towards 
it. The design should be sketched very 
lightly, without any dark shadows. 
Truce it exactly od another piece of 
paper, line for line ; then, by adding a 
frock, bonnet, curls, bracelets, &c., the 
boy may be changed to a girl, particu* 
lar care being taken to keep the entire 
outline of the boy on the folds, &c., of 
the girl's frock ; or the mouse-trap may 
be converted into a cage by lengthening 
the bottom ; the mouse into a bird by 
the addition of plumage ; and the dog 
into a cat, by putting a longer tail, 
rounder head, kc. A^n, should the 
firat drawing be a boy blowing bubbles, 
by the addition of an old hat, longer 
skirts to the coat, a little beard and a 
few wrinkles, and blending the bubbles 
into a little cloud, an old man smoking 
his pipe may be produced. When the 
second drawing is finished, cut it out 
neatly, and paste it at the back of the 
first, with great care, so that the lines 
of the original, and the copy which haa 
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teceived the additions, may be exactly 
opposite each other. At the back of 
these, paper is to be pasted on, and the 
production may then be used as the 
interior, or centre ornament of a screetf. 
When it lies flat on the table, or if placed 
against the wall over the chimney-piece, 
with the front exhibited, the first pic- 
ture only is seen ; when held against 
the light, or the fire, it changes into the 
second. The taste and ingenaity of the 
artist will, doubtless, suggest a variety 
of designs, which will be more elegant 
in the original, and more amusing in the 
change, than those we have mentioned. 
Handles may be added to the screens, 
similar to those described in *' Crimped 
Paper Hand Screens." To strengthen 
the paper part of the screen, a thin 
piece of wire, covered with gold paper, 
should be fixed round its edges. 

Landscapes, &c., on Transparent 
Screens. — Landscapes, that will appear 
like beautiful sepia drawings, for the 
embellishment of screens, may be made 
in the following manner : — ^Draw, and 
then cut in paper, any kind of building, 
taking care to keep it in good perspec- 
tive. On the parts where the shadows 
fall, paste pieces of paper, varying in 
thickness according to the depth of the 
shadows, from coarse brown paper to 
thin post. Kound the mouldings of the 
windows, &c., paste narrow slips ; and, 
if the requisite depth of shade should 
not be produced, paste other slips, of 
equal or less thickness, until the part 
is deepened to the proper tone. Foli- 
age, water, and clouds, may be very 
effectively indicated by the same means ; 
the shape of their shadows being cut 
out and pasted on as above directed ; 
and where these shadows may become 
deeper, other pieces of paper of a less 
size are to be cut out and pasted on as 
before ; thus, not only the mere masses, 
but all the variations of light and shade 
may be produced ; as, also, the nice 
gradations and soft blending of one into 
another, as well as the abrupt projec- 
tions. A moonlight view produces the 
best effect when the shadows are suffi- 
ciently strong, which may be ascertained 



by holding the work opposite a good 
light. Paste it between thin paper, and 
at the corner from whence the light 
proceeds, put a round spot of oil or 
varnish to imitate the moon. The land- 
scape may also be improved by putting 
a little varnish round the edges of the 
lightest parts with a camel' s-hair pen- 
cil. It may be formed into screens, 
and decorated and strengthened in the 
manner described under the head of 
" Transparent Screens," p. 228. It is 
scarcely necessary to observe, that the 
landscape can only be seen when the 
screen is held up between a light and 
the spectator ; nothing, however, must 
be drawn or fixed to its surface ; but 
the edges may be elegantly embel* 
lished. 

Embossing^ on Card.~yarious de- 
vices of flowers, leaves, wreaths, &c., 
may be embossed on card- board, for the 
purpose of forming ornamental borders, 
groups of flowers, and centres of hand- 
screens, by raising the de^gu on the 
surface of the card with a penknife; 
The subject should not be sketched in 
pencil, ais it would be difficult to rub 
out the outline afterwards without de- 
stroying the embossing ; but the blunt- 
point of a tracing-needle may be em- 
ployed for this purpose. The penknife 
should be held in a sloping, or nearly 
flat position, with the edge towards 
you ; and the flowers ai-e formed by 
making a series of slanting incisions in 
an oblique direction, so as to raise the 
face of the card a little. A stalk may 
be formed by cutting a series of waving 
lines ; small rosettes, or flowers of a 
star shape, are made by small circular 
incisions ; leaves, like those of the fern, 
are composed of one long incision down 
the middle, and a succession of short 
ones up the sides. In cutting rosettes 
it is better to hold the knife still and 
move the card round ; an infinite va- 
riety of forms may be produced by va- 
rying the length and shape of the in- 
cisions. Care should be ttdeen not to- 
cut through to the back of the card, 
and the penknife must be of that kind 
which is called sabre-pointed. 
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Qiarade Flowers,— Oat a piece of 
aaj coloured paper in an^^ ohlong forai. 
Rule a very light pencil linei along the 
middle of it^ lengthwise, and, taking 
the oentres in that line^ deseribe aeg- 
zii«Lit» of circles completely aeross the 
paper ; fix the compasses again at the 
opposite side of each segment) and y>ia 
the two extremities ; the segments on 
ooe side of the paper must then be 
neatly cut out and the whole piece 
creased by the hand. Hun a thread 
through the part not cut OHt, draw it 
Into a circle, and thus the form of a 
ftower will be obtained. Make a Imndie 
ol wire, and fasten it ta the flower, co- 
vering the seam which will be in the 
centre, with a piece of paper represent- 
ing the central filaments of the j^ower. 
The wire should bo eovered with tlun 
green paper, or gauze, twisted into the 
shape of a stalk ; at intwvala^ introduee^ 
a l^ or two, formed likewise o£ green 
paper, with a thin piece of wire^ up the 
centre to ^reserre the shape ana re^ 
BMnble the stem. Before ra-easing the 
flower, charades, enigmM^ ^t should 
be written on each- of the imitative pe- 
Mi. The artist: may carry her repre* 
aimtation ol flowers^ on. the above prin- 
cqpte, to a very considerable extent. She 
may use double, or even treble paper, 
placing one piece behind another ; and, 
by* a judicious selection of colours, may 
copy, not merely the shape, but Uie va* 
nous tints of the flowers. She will 
show her good taste by imitating, as 
dosely as possible, the colouni of her 
original ; instead of substituting red 
for lilac, blue for green, or yellow for 
vermilion, &c. 

An immense variety of other ejlegE^t 
and useful articles may be coustruoted 
of pasteboard and paper ; indeed, the 
aj^licatiota of the art is so extensive, 
liiat it would be impossible for us to 
afibrd space for describing an hundredth . 
part of the various works in those ma- 
terials which have fallen beneath our 
notice. The elementary principles of 
the art may be sufficiently acquired by 
constructing the articles we have de* 
scribed, to enabie the young artist to 



copy, others, or to fabricate and embel- 
lish novelties of her own invention. 
Working in pasteboaixl is by no means 
restricted to trifling productions ; very 
elaborate and exquisitely-finished archi- 
tectural subject^ ingenious models of 
the most delicate works, grottos, trees, 
&C4, and even views on an extensive 
scale, may be admirably executed in 
parchment or paper, either in a plain 
state, or coloured to imitate the objects 
repcesented^ The attempt to describe 
the mode of constructing such a class of 
works, would be fruitless ; proficiency 
in this amusing, and we may venture 
to say instructive art, is only to be at- 
tained by practice, taate, and natural 
ingenuity. 

Good Home-Made Bread.— Three 
pounds and a half of coarse or fine flour, 
a tablespoonful of solid brewer's or one 
ouuoe^ol Qerman,yeaAt> with a piut and 
a half of warm milk and water, and a 
little salt.. Mix these ingredients thusf 
Put thei flour into a large, dry, earthen 
pan, and mix it with a teaapoonful dC 
salt ; make a hole in the centre of the 
flour, leading some at the bottom ; tp^r 
the yeast quite, smoothly with the luke- 
warm milk and water ; stir half of this 
mi^qture. into the hole in the flour till it 
forma a thin batter ; cover it thickly 
with flour bi'oken down, from the sides ; 
cover the pai>. with a cloth or boards 
and set it in a warm place^ but not too 
near the fire. In three qu^ters of an 
hour the batter will be sufficiently 
ixiised, then add to it the remaining 
liquid, and work up the whole into a 
moderately stiff paste. Pay strict at- 
tention to work the dough up very tho- 
roughly« Replace the dough, cover as 
before ; in three quarters of an hour it 
ought to have risen well. Now knead 
it thoroughly, put it on your board, cut 
to the sizes you intend, or bake it in 
one loaf. If baked in one loaf, it. will 
require two hours ; if divided, one hour 
and a quarter. When tins, are used, 
warm them, and, while warm, rub them 
thoroughly with well- greased paper, so 
that while they will part easily from 
the loaf,, they may not make the crust 
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grea&3'; Ife is a good plan, where iron 
oveiNS ai*e used^ to place clean bricks on 
the bottom to bake the bread on. All 
bi-ead, when taken from the oven sliould 
be turned upside down to cool. A clean 
'wooden sbeif in a dry place is the best 
for keeping bread on. Bread should 
never be cut under at least one day 
old. 

Infants' Beds. — These should be so 
contrived that the heat is equalised 
over their bodies, and the head kept 
cool. This latter is eflfected by the 
liorsehair pillow. It is better for a baby 
to lie upon woollen than linen ; a top 
sheet is suflSeient, and that is only re- 
cjiiired to prevent the flannel irritating 
the face. A child should never be so 
covered up as to perspire. The mother 
should always calculate the warmth of 
the under, as welt as the upj>er, clothing 
of the bed, and avoid excessive heat as 
tnuch as a debilitating cold. A thick 
mattress and a bed give great under- 
warmth, and a bed so made requires 
lighter over-covering than where only 
a tliin mattress, or perhaps a blanket 
folded to sen*e for one, is used. An in- 
stance of the evil of the latter mode 
presents itself in a recent workhouse 
report, diuiug severe cold, the cluldreD 
bad to sleep on canvas-bottomed beds, 
mth only a single fold of blanket for 
mattress. They were amply covered 
ovei'j but ioT want of under-warmth 
most of them became seriously di- 
seased. 

Aiamode Beef. — Take three pounds 
of beef ; the sticking piece answers vei-y 
well. Cut the meat into small pieces, 
Aud roll them in flour. Slice an onion 
very thiu, and fry it of a light brown, 
with two ounces of dripping in a stew- 
pan : put in the meat, shake it, and 
lightly brown it ; add twelve berries of 
uUspice, the same of whole black pep- 
per, two bay leaves, a quarter of a tea- 
spoonful ground pepper, and one of 
salt ; then add by degrees two quarts 
af water; stirring all the time. Let the 
stew simmer gently, closely covered for 
three hours, or till the meat is quite 
tender. Take out the bay leaves, aud 



serve hot. The gmvy should be of the 
consistence of cream, and 0/ « rich 
brown colour. 

Colours of Dresses. — This is a de* 
partment of dress that should be re- 
garded from an artist's point of view ; 
and where the natural taste for colour 
is deficient, the blending or contrasting 
of them, as shown in good pictures* 
bhonld be studied, as well as certain 
definite laws, such as — yellow, red, and 
blue are contrasts in all their shades, 
and the harmonising tints are discovered 
by the union of two of them. Blue is 
cold, yellow illuminates, and red warms. 
Grey and black are contrasts to white : 
greens with reds. Light blue contrasts 
with orange, and harmonises with deep 
blue. Crimson has its contrast in deep 
green, and its harmony in violet. 

The infitience of day and artificial 
light ha? also to be regarded. Crimson 
is very baudsome at night ; in the day- 
time, the finest com])lexion would be 
destro3'cd by it. Pale yellow, often very 
handsome by day, at night appears 
diity, aud tarnishes the comj^exion to 
which, in the daytime, it added lustre. 
By these elementary principles, we dis- 
co\»r the reasons for effects that sur- 
round us daily in thefoim of unbecom- 
ing and bizarre dresses. 

We must not arrange colour in dres» 
as the natural colouring of birds and 
tiowers is arranged, because bird^ and 
fl owners are surrounded by a peculiar 
atmosphere. Nor must the colours in 
A painting be always thus used, because 
the painter has the advantage of a fixed 
sbade in the background. 

The rule for colour in dreba must bo 
hannony with the tints of the com- 
pleidon. Thus, for fair complexions, 
the purest white, and light and brilliant 
colours, such as rose, azure, light yel- 
low, &c., are becoming. To dark com- 
plexions, these colours would impart a 
black, dull, and timned hue. These, 
therefore, should adopt such colours as 
green, violet, puce and purple ; such 
colours will give animation and liveli- 
ness, bringing out the charms of the 
dai*k features, making them vie with 
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and often S'jxpass those of their fail* 
Msters. In short, fair women should 
correct the palene^ of their complexions 
by light colours, and brunettes their 
yellow tints by strong colours. 

The form of a costume is almost of 
equal importance to colour in artistic 
dressing. A lady of low stature should 
not wear her skirts trimmed horizon- 
tally, and should avoid vnwire antique, 
as well as striped materials, unless the 
stripes are perpendicular. A stout fi- 
gure should hot indulge in tight-fitting 
costumes, unless she wishes to appear 
stouter than she really is. The tall, 
graceful figures have a wider range ; 
nature has so favoured them in respect 
to form that they, we think, may rest 
satisfied with merely consulting the 
niles for colour, although, probably, the 
reverse of the advice we give to their 
shorter and less graceful sisters may be 
with advantage acted upon by them. 

Allspice Baskets.— The berries of 
allspice should be steeped in brandy for 
some time, in order to soften them, and 
then perforated with a small borer. 
The hemes are strung on a slender wire, 
sufficient to form the circumference of 
the bottom of the basket, and the eods 
are neatly twisted together with a pair 
of pliers, and then formed into a round 
or an oval at discretion. Wrought gilt 
beads strung between the berries, very 
much improve the general effect of the 
basket. The interior of the bottom is 
composed of wires strung with the ber- 
ries, and crossing each other so as to 
form diamonds, or any more fanciful 
fihape. The first row, for the sides, 
consists of a series of small arches, fixed 
at their bases to the bottom circle, by 
twisting one wire round the other. The 
second row consists of another series of 
arches, the bases of which are fixed in a 
similar way on the summits of the first 
row ; a third row, in the same manner, 
completes the height of the basket. A 
series of semicircles, or bows of wire, 
is then fixed to the top row, so as to 
project over the sides of the basket ; 
from the extremities of these are hung 
isstoons of the hemes, strung on silk. 



The handle is made of two wires, strung 
as the others, and crossing each other 
so as to form a succession of diamonds. 
It is proper to string the berries as the 
bending of the wires proceeds, and 
where the wires cross each other, or ap- 
pear to do so, a larger gilt bead -should 
be introduced. The interior of the bas- 
ket if lined with doubled satin, gathered 
at top and bottom, and pulled in puffs 
through the ai'ches in the sides. The 
whole is ornamented with ribbons and 
bows, according to fancy. 

Mock-China Scent Jars.— Take a 
common vase, similar in shape to one 
of foreign china, or a grape jar, and 
cover it entirely with widow's lawn, 
which may be fixed on by paste. Cut 
flowers, &c., out of chintz that has a 
good Indian pattern, and ornament the 
jar with them, arranging them taste- 
fully in groups. Procure from a turner 
a lid and stand to match the jar, and 
cover and ornament them precisely in 
the same manner. The jar, cover, and 
stand, are then to be varnished by a 
painter. 

Gold-Thread Purses and Reti- 
cules. — ^The thread is to be procured 
at the gold-lace shops ; a small loop is 
formed at the end of it ; then, with a 
tambour- needle passed through that 
loop, the thread is drawn up again into 
another loop, and thus, in succession, 
until such a length has been woven as,, 
the two ends being joined, will fomi 
the circumference of the purse. The 
joining is effected bypassing the needle 
through the two end loops, and draw- 
ing the thread up through both ; then 
five loops are to be formed on the con- 
tinuation of the thread ; after which, 
the needle is passed through the third 
loop from the join, on the completed 
circle, and the thread drawn through ; 
five more loops are then formed on the 
perfected round, as before, and so on, 
in the same manner, until the ciixile is 
finished. The succeeding rows are then 
formed by weaving, as before, five loops 
at a time, and then passing the thread 
through the thread, or centre loop, oL 
the row last finished ; the rounds aro- 
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still continued until the desired size is 
obtained. The bottom is completed 
by drawing the loops together with gold 
thread, and affixing a gold -bullion tas- 
sel. The top is finished by a straight 
row of running loops, sewn with gold 
thread to a spring clasp. The lining 
should be of satin, and rather smaller 
than the net. 

Piercing Costumes on Paper.— 
Turkish or ether Oriental costume or 
draperies, are produced by a combina- 
tion of water-colour painting, for the 
features, with a series of small punctures 
made with needles of various sizes, for 
the dresses. The face, hands, and feet 
being first drawn and coloured, the 
outline and folds of the drapery are 
marked with a tracing-needle, the paper 
is then laid on a piece of smooth cloth, 
or a few sheets of blotting-paper, and 
the punctures inserted in the folds of the 
dress, from the back to the front of the 
paper. It sometimes aflfords a pleasing 
variety, if the costume be wholly or 
partially coloured, as it relieves the mo- 
notony of the white. Needles of various 
sizes should be used at discretion, and 
the whole of the back-ground or body 
of the paper painted in some sober 
opaque colour, to throw up the figure. 

Chinese Painting.— A variety of 
articles, such as work-boxes and baskets, 
screens, and small ornamental tables, 
may be procured at the fancy reposito- 
ries or bazaars, made of a beautiful white 
wood, quite plain, for the pui-pose of 
being ornamented by ladies in the Chi- 
nese style. The subjects generally re- 
presented are Chinese figures and land- 
scapes, Indian flowers or grotesque or- 
naments. Patterns on paper, and the 
colour, which is black, used in the ope- 
ration, are also supplied at the same 
places. 

Tracing paper is to be laid over the 
pattern, and the outline drawn with a 
pencil. The tracing is then placed with 
the pencilled side downwards on the 
wood, and the pattern, which will plainly 
appear through, is then rubbed with the 
handle of an ivory folder, or a penknife, 
BO as to transfer the pencil lines to the 



wood. This outline must then be 
sketched in with a pen dipped in the 
black colour to be used for the ground. 
All the shades and lines in the design 
should be correctly finished by the pen. 
after the manner of line engraving ; and 
the whole of the ground, or space sur- 
rounding the outline of the figures, 
must be covered with the black colour 
laid on with a camel's-hair pencil. When 
the painting is diy; the whole article 
should be finished with a transparent 
varnish ; to perform which, however, 
it should be observed, that a thin coat 
of isinglass size is to be passed over the 
wood previously to the tracing. The 
varnish to be used is Barnard's white 
mastic. The general effect is very pleas- 
ing, and resembles ebony inlaid with 
ivory. It is also an art very easy of 
attainment, and requiring but little 
proficiency in drawing. 

Poonah Work, or Oriental Tint- 
ing, — Flowers, fruits, butterflies, &c., 
from original pictures, may be executed 
in a very brilliant manner in Poonah 
painting, or Oriental tinting. 

A piece of tracing-paper, of a pecu- 
liar manufacture, which is sold as Poo- 
nah- paper, is laid on the subject to be 
copied, and all the parts of one colour 
are marked in outline on it with a steel 
point ; the interior of the outline is 
then cut out, either with a sharp-pointed 
penknife, or with little instruments, 
made for the purpose, and which may 
be procured at Barnard and Son's, 339, 
Oxford Street. Another piece of tracing- 
paper is then laid on for the purpose of 
marking and cutting out all the com- 
partments of another colour ; and bo 
on, until a series of frames, or formules, 
is obtained, each of them having aper- 
tures, through which the whole of some 
one colour can be laid on the paper." 
The principal formule is to be placed 
on a piece of London drawing-board, 
and the colour applied with a flat Poo- 
nah brush, held perpendicularly ; the 
parts are then to be shaded from the 
edge as may be requisite ; the colour 
being first nearly all rubbed cut of the 
brush on a piece of waste- paper. Each 
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colour ia to be laid on, in the same way, 
through the apertures of its own for- 
mule. The ^vings or bodies of beautiful 
injects are sometimea ornamented with 
touches of gold or ruby bronze. A little 
gum water, mixed with a small quan- 
tity of the gold or bronze, is laid on the 
paper with a brush ; dry gold, or bronze, 
is then applied with another bnish to 
the same part, and rubbed until it be- 
comes smooth and polished. A small 
light spot is obtained by laying a drop 
of water on any part previously coloured, 
and absorbing the colour from it with 
blotting-paper. The rich dark specks 
on the ^vings of some insects are pro- 
duced by lamp-black, laid on with a 
pencil. To produce a regular series of 
streaks, or bars, the edge of a piece of 
Poonah tracing-paper, cut in a proper 
shape, should be used as a guide to the 
brush. It is necessary to wash the 
f mmes, or formules, with a sponge after 
having used them ; and separate Poo« 
nah brushes should be provided for the 
different colours, as well as for the va- 
rious shades of each ; about two dozen 
will be found sufficient ; but a few 
camel's-hair pencils are also necessary 
to finish such parts as cannot be com-> 
pleted by means of the patterns in the 
tracing-paper,— -such as small spots, 
minute streaks, the delicate antennsa 
of insects, &c. The formules for the 
various colours may be cut out of one 
piece of tracing-paper when the subject 
is small. The colours are the same as 
those in the common style of water- 
colours. Chromes are used for yellows ; 
neutral tint for the dark shades, and 
smalt and carmine for pui-ples ; a bril- 
liant scarlet is indispensable. A very 
good effect may be produced by colour- 
ing the wings of a butterfly on both 
sides, cutting it out neatly, gumming 
^s body to a bouquet of flowers, in 
Poonah -work, and raising the wings a 
little from the surface. For this pur- 
pose an incision must be made in the 
under side of the drawing-paper with a 
^^ ' w^^re the wings are joined to the 
oody. In the choice of colours, the 
young artist should follow Nature as 



closely as circomstanees. vrill permit' ; 
otherwise her productions in Orienti^ 
tinting^ will prove ofiensive^ ratber than 
pleasing, to persons of taste. 

Treatment of Window Piaots.— 
The following hints will prove useful 
to those ladies who cultivate windo^w 
plants in pota: — ■ 

1. It is highly necessary that a* tha 
outset the plants be young and healthy. 
Diseased and debilitated plants will 
bring disappointment, and the labour 
expended on their culture will be to a 
great extent, labour lost. 

2. Plants should be early potted, that 
is to say, gv»od soil should be usod — 
something that will supply the plant 
with the necessary food for its suste- 
nance. There should also be ample 
drainage ; pieces of broken flower-pots 
ai-e us^ for this purpose, and the plants 
should, as a i-ule, be firmly potted, — 
the mould should be well pz^ssed about 
the roots. 

3. The plants should never be al- 
lowed to get dry, and, on the other 
hand, the soil should not be drenched 
too heavilyi It is always best that the 
water given to the plants be allowed to 
pass freely from. the bottom of the pots ; 
thus, to keep water standing in the 
saucers occupied by the plants is gene- 
rally a bad practice, as it will often so 
sodden the roots that they will rot, and 
the plant become unhealthy, if it does 
not die outright. 

4. Air must circulate freely amongst 
the plants if they are to be made healthy 
and to thrive well ; therefore, sash win- 
dows are always best for flowers, as a 
supply of air invariably finds its way 
in from without, even when the sashes 
are closed. Plenty of light is as indis- 
pensable as plenty of air, and the un- 
due crowding of the plants should be 
altogether avoided. Window gardeners 
are often what may be termed greedy 
in this respect. They so crowd their 
windows that the inevitable result is 
the plants are all badly grown, whereas 
a few could be managed with the best 
possible results* The cultivator of win* 
dow plants is always open to one past, 
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generally deooiouiated UiQ "greenfly." 
When this appears, some soap and wa- 
ter should be applied, either by Uie u^ie 
of a soft brush or by the hand, caref uUy 
washing off the fly in the act. 

To Keep Flies from Meat. — In 
hot summer weather it is almost im- 
possible to procure meat that is neither 
tough nor tainted. In such seasons the 
greatest care is needful, and meat should 
be carefully examined to guard against 
^s. If it has been touched by them, 
cut off the part, and.wash the joint with 
vinegar and water. The best way to 
prevent the flies touching raw flesh or 
fish is to pepper it w^ with common 
black pepper. This is eaaily removed, 
before dressing, and it^* use wHl often 
luake it possible to preserve meat fresh 
long enough to become tender even in 
sultiy weather. 

To Prevent and Remove Taint, — 
It is the best way to remove from meat 
the parts liable to taint easily, such as 
the pipe running along the bone of loins 
oi meat, and kernels from thefat of beef 
or suet. If you have not succeeded in 
preserving meat from taint, wash it with 
Condy's crimson fluid diluted, according 
to directions This is a perfectly harm- 
less disinfectant. It is good always to 
keep small pieces of charcoal lying about 
in the meat safe during summer time. 

In purchasing mesit care should be 
exercised to have it free from bruises. 
The rump and aitchbone of beef and 
legs of mutton, are more likely than 
other parts to be thus spoilt. 

How to Use Very Stale Bread.— 
Very stale bread can be grated into 
coAirae pow4er and preserved in jars. It 
must be kept in a dry {daoe Avell covered 
up. It will thus keep sound for a long 
time, and. be found useful in the pre- 
paration of stuffings, puddings, &c. 

To Cook Ftah. — Clk^^nino.— Fish 
should be carefully cleaned, but all 
soaking in water except in the case of 
freah- water fish should be avoid«v^ as 
it deprives fish of flavour. 

BoiUKG. — Put a little salt and vine- 
gar into the water in which fish is to be 
boiled ; i& givea finuneas. Never put 



fish into hot or warm water, but into 
cold ; bring it to the boil gently and 
keep the fish simmering till done. 

Watching. — ^Fish requires very care- 
ful watching while boiling ; draw up 
the strainer and' try the fish by with- 
drawing a bone from the fin ; when this 
separates easily the fish is done. If it 
has to be kept hot, take it on the 
strainer out of the water, and set it 
crosswise over the kettle. Place a clean 
soft cloth over the fish, and above that 
a piece of folded flannel ; by this means 
you still keep the heat in, without spoil- 
ijQg the colour of the fish. 

FaYiKG AND Bkoiling. — Fish to be 
fried or broiled should be cleansed and 
wrapped in a soft cloth, and thus ren- 
dered thoroughly dry. In most cases 
of frying, egg and bread crumbs are to 
be used. The best material to fry fish 
in is oil ; the worst, butter ; the most 
economical, clarified lard or dripping, 
either of which should boil at the time 
the fish is put into them. Place fried 
fish on white blotting-paper to absorb 
the grease. Fish to be broiled should 
be seasoned previous to dressing ; great 
care is required for this mode of cook- 
ing. 

Hands and Face.— "When hot wash 
in very warm water, and it will remove 
from the face the impleasant redness 
and heat in a comparatively short time, 
and produce a refreshing sensation. 
Never apply in these cases cold water, 
as it is very injurious to the skin, and 
productive of redness and eruptions 
which are seldom if ever removed. 

Skylarks. — These birds are the most 
eminent of our British song-birds, and 
are great household favourites. Rising 
almost perpendicularly from his lowly 
nest, the lik ascends, by a succession 
of springs, to an immense height, sing- 
ing all the while to cheer his brooding, 
mate, whom he continually keeps in 
view ; and, should she attract him, he 
drops like a stone from his elevation, as 
it were, to attend her bidding ; on other 
occasions his descent is made in nn 
oblique direction. They usually paes 
their time on the wing, or oa the 
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ground ; the peculiar construction of 
their hinder claws preventing them from 
perching, like many other birds of a 
similar size, on twigs : those even which 
alight on trees, venture only on the 
lai^er branches, which, from their con- 
venient breadth, afford nearly as secure 
a footmg as the surface of the earth. 
On the ground, also, the larks build 
their nests, the principal material of 
which is dried grass. The eggs are 
usually four or five in number ; those 
of the skylark are of a greyish brown ; 
those of the woodlark, dusky, spotted 
with brown ; those of the titlark, closely 
speckled with the same colour. The 
woodlark occasionally sings during the 
night, and, like the titlark, perches 
upon trees. The three varieties of larks 
we have mentioned, are very common 
in this country ; and are frequently 
kept, particularly the skylark and wood- 
lark, as songbirds. The skylark will 
sing freely for eight or nine months in 
the year ; he is very hardy, long-lived, 
and, if he can be kept from hearing, 
and, consequently, imitating inferior 
birds, his song is beautiful. 

A fresh turf should be placed as often 
as possible in the cage we have impri- 
soned him ; and he may be fed on egg 
boiled hard, chopped small, and mixed 
with about half its quantity of bruised 
hemp-seed ; this food is also proper for 
the other larks ; to the woodlark a little 
meat, either boiled or raw, but not 
salted, may occasionally be given with 
advantage. The woodlark will sing 
quite as long, and his notes are nearly 
as beautiful — indeed, in the opinion of 
many, rather superior to those of the 
skylark. 

Nightingales.— Some of our poets 
differ strangelj' as to " the humour of 
their song." Milton deems it " most 
musical — most melancholy.*' " Forlorn 
Philomel" is a poetical expression, 
which has been long hacknied, in prose 
and verse ; while another serious poet 
describes Its song thus : — 

** *Tis the merry nightingale 
That crowds, and hurries, and preci- 
pitates, 



With fast thick warble, lus delicious 
notes." 
The hen entirely performs the task of 
incubation ; the male bird brings her 
food during the day, and, at night, from 
some adjacent spray, sings hifi sweet 
carol, doubtless to solace and delight 
her. With him it is a season of joy, 
and why, therefore, should he make his 
mate melancholy by songs of sorrow ? 
The associations of time and place when 
and where the nightingale's song is 
heard, have given it in the imagination 
and memory of many persons, a sad- 
ness, which neither the song itself pos- 
sesses, nor would be attributed to it, 
were the nightingale, like the lark, to 
carol his lay when the sun is rising in 
glory above the hill -top, and the leaves 
flutter in the morning breeze, and the 
floweret, refreshed by the dew-drop, 
again lifts its fair face to heaven, and' 
all nature looks jocund. 

Caged nightingales are usually fed 
with egg boiled hard, grated, and mixed 
with boiled sheep's-heart ; a mixture 
of bruised hemp-seed and bread is some- 
times substituted for the egg. The food 
must be made fresh every day, and clean 
water, in which the bird may bathe, 
should frequently be placed in a little 
pan on the floor of the cage ; meal- 
worms .and ants* larvae should, occasion- 
ally, be given, as a treat ; particularly 
the latter, if they can be conveniently 
procured. Nightingales must not be 
kept in any of the ordinary bird-cages ; 
the proper cages for these birds, are dark 
on their sides ; the perches are padded, 
and a piece of green baize is stretched' 
across the top, an inch or two below 
the roof ; these precautions are taken- 
to prevent the bird from hurting itself,- 
which it would otherwise be in danger ^ 
of doing. When kept in a room, or att * 
aviary out of doors, they are furnished, ' 
at the mating season, which is about • 
the end of April, with slender roots, dry^ 
grass, twigs, oak- leaves, hair, down,«nd'> 
other fine and warm substances, Wilb ' 
which they may build their nests. 1%«^' 
female lays four or five eggs of a gre«Bi** 
ish brown colour ; and, in a wild Bt6/b^ ' 
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produces two, and sometimes three, 
broods in a year. 

Thrushes. — ^The rich-toned throstle, 
called by one of our poets the mellow 
mavis ; the fieldfare ; and that brilliant 
songster, the blackbird — are the most 
common birds of the thrush genus in 
this country. All the birds of the 
thrush kind have a little notch on each 
side at the end of the bill, which is 
rather straight, and slightly bent to- 
wards the tip ; the nostnls are oval and 
naked. The size, shape, and plumage 
of the thrush and blackbird, or black 
ouzel, are too well known to require 
any particular description. The throstle 
b^ins his song early in the spring, and 
continues it during part of the summer. 
The female lays five or six eggs of a 
light blue colour, marked with dusky 
spots. The nest of the throstle is gene- 
rally built in bushes, and made of dry 
grass, clay, and rotten wood. These 
birds feed on insects, and the berries of 
hoUy, misletoe, &c. When kept in 
cages, their usual food, as well as that 
of the blackbird, is raw or parboiled 
meat, sopped bread, stale bun, scalded 
fig-dust, or bruised hemp-seed and 
chopped egg mixed with crumbs of 
bread. 

Blackbirds. — ^The blackbird sings 
as soon as the thrush, and continues to 
enliven the woods with his full, me- 
lodious notes for four or five months. 
The nest of the blackbird is built in a 
low bush, generally a holly ; the female 
la^s four or five eggs, regularly marked 
with spots of a dusky hue on a bluish 
ground. Blackbirds cannot be kept in 
avaries, on account of their quarrelsome 
dispoutions. They are excellent song- 
birds for the cage ; and, if brought up 
from the nest, may be taught to whistle 
tunes very correctly ; the practice, how< 
ever, in our opinion, is a bad one ; we 
look upon it as a great waste of time, 
tending to no good purpose : the native 
notes of the blackbird are excellent, 
and it seems a {nty to spoil a good song- 
bird, by making him a middling mu- 
sician. Netted blackbirds are, gene- 
rally, worthless in a cage ; those only 



which are reai-ed from the nest, and 
have never known the sweets of liberty, 
become good songsters in a state of 
captivity. They are so addicted to 
mocking whatever sounds they hear, 
that a blackbird, brought up in the 
metropolis, has often been known, not 
only to imitate the notes of the birds 
near him, but even the cries of those 
persons who carry various sorts of wareg 
for sale about the streets. To obtain a 
good blackbird, rich in his native note, 
we must go into some retu'ed village, 
and there we may probably discover a 
fine black ouzel, in a plain wicker cage, 
beneath the eaves of a labourer s cot, 
chaunting the notes which he has heard 
his free sire singing from the holly-tree 
top in the adjacent wood. Blackbirds 
should be fed on the- same food as 
thrushes, which see. 

Goldfinches and Linnets. — To en- 
ter into any description of these birds 
would be superfluous ; uor is it even 
necessary to dwell on the mode of tieat- 
ment most congenial to their habits 
when kept as song-birds ; for who does 
not know that these gay little warblers 
delight in being placed, duiing the 
merry spring-time of the year, where 
the sunbeam may gild their plumage 
with a richer glow ? — in the sultry sea- 
son, abroad, but in the shade ? — and, 
while their feathers are falling, and 
throughout the winter, in some choice 
location, which is at once sheltered but 
not solitary ?-— or, that they live on 
seeds, and require to be regularly pro- 
vided with food and water, for which, 
in return, the little captives make their 
little mansions merry with their me- 
lody? 

The goldfinch, when kept in a cage, 
loses, in moulting, the freshness and 
beauty of its plumage ; those which are 
purchased in autumn, possess the livery 
they wore in the woods ; and it is never 
again equalled, while the birds remain 
in a state of captivity. The proper 
time for purchasing these birds is when 
the young ones flock, at the latter end 
of summer ; those which are taken in 
spring, frequently pine, and rarely prove 
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good songsters in the cage. The gold- 
finch builds a very beautiful nest of 
moss, and other soft materials, and lays 
live or six eggs which are white, and 
marked at the end with purple spots. 

The LinHet has a great number of 
admirers, and, when rich in song, is 
deemed valuable. Young birds are often 
brought up under an old linnet of re- 
putation as a songster ; and from being 
kept in the same room long enough to 
acquire the variety of notes and execu- 
tion of its master, the little pupils are 
reckoned worth two or three guineas 
each, or even more, if they exhibit any 
unusual powers of voice. The nest of 
the linnet is usually built in a white 
thorn, or furze-bush ; it is composed of 
bents, moss, &c., and lined with fine 
down, and sometimes horsehair; the 
hen lays four or five whitish eg^. 

Gokl-Tltread Embroidery.— Not a 
long time ago this art was very x>opular 
with ladies, and is still practised by a 
great number. In splendour and rich- 
ness it far exceeds every other species 
of embroideiy, and is principally used 
in court dresses and for Hie bail-room. 
It is practised on crape, Indira muslin, 
or silk ; and, principally, in large and 
bold designs. The gold-thread should 
be fine, and it may be woi-k«d with 
nearly the same facility as any other 
thread. 'Where the material is suffi- 
ciently transparent, a paper pattern is 
placed undisnieath ; the outiitte is run 
in white thread ; and tfaesubjectis then 
worked with gold thrend, in satin-stitoh. 
For a thin stalk to a flower, the run- 
ning-thread should be otnittod, «xh1 
gold thread laid on the motoriid, and 
sewn slightly over with another gold 
thread, thus giving the BtaBc a very 
pretty Bpiral appearaneb. In emibroi^i 
dering a thick material, the -defeigti is to 
be sketched with a pMeU, if the gtwowd 
be l^hVpr'wfth a^wlkit»>^jh«ik fOKoil if 
dark, nib pnlitem is dvqfventiy ta* 
ri^ed by the introdxictiQin of sh<»«t pieces 
of fine gold baUion ; MAnetiiaes t^n) or 
tln«e of them coming out dl tiie eop df 
a flower ; the «tit^ passes lengtiiwise 
tbrough the twiit of the VuUion, thue 



confining it flat. The centre of a flower 
may be also finished with bullion ; in 
that case, th^ stitch taken should be 
shorter than the piece of bullion, the 
under-aide of which will, therefore, be 
compresKd, and the upper side ex- 
panded, so as to give it promineaoe. 

Gold c^MOigles may be oceasioually 
introduced, and thc^ should be secured 
by bringing the thfead from beneath^ 
passing it through the spangle, then 
through a very short bit of bullion, and 
bock throu^ the hole in the centre of 
the spangle ; this is better than sewii^ 
the spangle on with a thread across its 
face. 

Ganase S^^eoB.' — These screens are 
made of gauze, strdxihed over a frame 
of wire, and omsmented with figures^ 
which are usually cut out of chintz. The 
handles, as well as the shapes, are merely 
of wire, bent and fastened in varioua 
modes. The gauze must be doubled, 
stretched lightly over on one side of the 
wii'e frame, and neatly sewed at the 
edges, which should be bound withg<^ 
or cdoured pap^. The ornaments, such 
as flowers, birds, &c., cut out of chintz, 
are to be gnaxmed xm the front of the 
screens ; but should a difficulty occur 
in procuring a variety from chintz, an 
engraving, rather gaccdily ooloursd, will 
answer the purpose. Artificial butter- 
flies, and other insects, look well, if fas- 
tened to the gauze by their bodies, with 
their wings eaLtended. Flowers, also, 
gummed by tiieir calyces and sterns^ 
with their petals free, produce an equally 
good «ffi9^ The handles are bound 
over with ribbon, and decorated with 
bows. 

Old MaidB*— ^itig an old maidim<^ 
plies deeiaon of oluracter^ neither 
sham Aor i^oWi ^^ courtly manners^ 
nor splendid person, -have won them 
QfTer ; nor lair {iromiBes, nor shallow 
tears. Tbqy looked b^oad the manner 
and the drein^ and findii^ no cheering 
indioftlioa of -deplh fol mind and sterling 
prtactples, thfy gave i^ the Jipedous 
present lor the chaaee of a more aoUd 
future, and detemkiiied in hqpe and m*^ 
sigtHtUonto " feide^tMr tiaaa.^ 
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Puff Paste. — Mrs. Beeton, in her 
"Household Management," gives the 
following recipe for making good i^uff 
paste : — " Ingredients ; to every pound 
of flour allow one pound of butter, and 
not quite half a pint of water. Mode of 
mixing : — Carefully weigh the flour and 
butter, and have the exact proportion ; 
squeeze the butter well, to extract the 
water from it, and afterwards wring it 
in a clean cloth, that no moisture may 
remain. Sift the flour ; see that it is 
perfectly dry, and proceed in the foi- 
lowing manner to make the paste, using 
a very clean pasteboard and rolIing-ian : 
— Supposing the quantity to be one 
pound of flour, work the whole into a 
smooth paste, with not quite half a pint 
of water, using a knife to mix it with ; 
the proportion of this Ifttter ingredient 
must be regulated by the discretion of 
the cook ; if too much be added, the 
paste, when baked, will be tough. Roll 
it out until it is of an equal thickness 
of about ftn inch ; break four ounces 
of the butter into small pieces -; place 
these on tiie paste, sift over it a little 
flour, fold it over, roil out again, and 
put another four oune08i>f butter. Re- 
peat the rolling and buttering until the 
paste has been rollfld oat lour times, or 
equal quantities of flour and butter 
have been used. Do not omit, overy 
time the paste is rolled out, to dredge a 
little flour over tfaattond tiie rolling-pin,' 
to prevent both fron-sladdn^. Handle 
the paste as lightiy as possible, Rod do 
not press heavSy upon it wHIl the roU- 
ing-pin. The next thing iK> be con- 
sidered is the oven, as the baking of 
pastry requires particular attention. Do 
not put it into the oven until it is suf- 
ficiently hot to raise the paste ; for the 
best-prepared paste, if not property 
Inked, ^l be good for nothing. Brush- 
ing the paste as often as rolled out, and 
Cbepieoes of butter plaeed thereon, with 
Che white of nn (fgg, as^urts it to rise 
in leaves or flakes. «As tibis is the ^jreat 
l)eauty of puff-p«tc^ it is as 'waU to try 
SQiisaneUiod. 

Bnet Cost for VkB or Ihidifiaes. 
*-^o evefy jpiDund d flour «Uow ox 



ounces of beef suet, and half a pint of 
water. Free the suet from skin and 
shreds ; chop it extremely flne, and rub 
it well into the flour ; work the whole 
into a smooth paste with half a pint of 
water ; roll it out, and it is ready for 
use. This crust is quite rich enough for 
ordinary purposes, but when a better 
one is desired, use three quarters of a 
pound of suet to every pound of flour. 
Some cooks, for rich crusts, pound the 
suet in a mortar, with a small quantity 
of butter. It should then be laid on 
the paste in small pieces, the same as for 
puff-crust, and will be found exceed- 
ingly nice for hot tarts. This quantity 
of suet to every pound of flour will 
make a very good crust ; and four 
ounces will be found sufficient for chil- 
dren, or for stomachs that do not like 
rich pastry. 

Managnement of Table Lamps. — 
If the wi^ be turned too much, the oil 
will not rise readily ; nor should it be 
too loose, or it will cause the capillary 
attracting power to raise too much oil. 
Lamps require constant attention to the 
wick, otlierwise the light will be uneqal. 
Trim your lamps daily. The wick should 
be cut perfectly level with scissors ; any 
ragged bits on the edgts of the wick cause 
the flame to bum unevenly, and to 
smoke. 

To Wash Phials.^In most fami- 
lies are gradually collected a number of 
phials that have been used for medicine. 
It is well to have a basket purposely to 
ke^ them in, and occasionally to wash 
tibem. Put into a ^ash-kettle some 
rifted ashes, and pour on it a sufficiency 
of cold inater. Then put in the phials 
(without corks,) place the kettle over 
the fire, and let it gradually come to a 
boil. After itJMts boiled awhile, take 
it off, and set it aside, tettiiifg the phials 
i«main in it till eold. Then take them 
out, rinse, drain ibem, and wipe ike 
outsidesk You may we^ black bottles 
in the same manner. - If you have oo- 
Ottion to tMudi ajringle phial jcsr'bottle, 
pour^to it through a small iannelaoaie 
lyi^, oraome lukewarm water in wfaioli 
a UtUie peaxiaish has been danolvedL 
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HODEL PATTEBK FOI 

An Infiuit'a Hood.~An elegmt 
*Iiaod, ol nliite pique, embroidered with 
ntin lUtch and white braid, trimmed 
with tdage, uid bawa of white ribbon. 
A quilted ruche of Uoe and mualin 
turroundt the &ce. 

White Frieze Ironing-Cloth.—To 
make luitable tor irotuitg fine lacei and 
■nuilini — to the two pieoee ot white 
frieu 2B iocbiM long, and 13 iache* 



AN IKFABT'S HOOD. 

wide. Cut thetn into scollopa round 
the edge, and eew on scarlet braid ac- 
cording to illualiatiou So, 1, filling up 
«Bch Kollop with an eyelet hole over 
each half round, and ornamented with 
point niBse etitchee in scarlet creweL 
Then la; the two pieces on eatdi other, 
the wrong ude ioaide, and join them 
together by woriiing a 
on the itar braid, or- 



B double on eadi 
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No. 1.— raosiHa CLOTH, 
poiot of the braid, 6 cliAiiu, olxervisg | who Ih diBpoiied to malce it, vecj diir- 
to pasg the needle througt both braids, able, useful, and ornamental to the 
On this row woi^ S double on each chain laimdry-table. 

x^llop. niuBtralJoQ No. 2 shows the In a aubsequent part of our Volume 
pattern in full rise. we shall give pattern of a Covo' for a 

Thin cloth will be found bj any ladf ' polished box-iron. 
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Sug:ar as Food.— In alludii^rto tfaa 
im» of BofSfKt in wwitrtang aaaamUatioB, 
Ifcr. firidgeft AdjUDA says : — *' I know by 
fOfMince* the difference in nutritious 
^fftet produced by the flesh of tired 
cattle on a march, and those sLain in a 
oniidition arising from abundant food 
and healthy exercise. In the former 
fi»9» any amount might be eaten with- 
out the satisfaction of hunger, while in 
iiu» latter a smaller amount remoYed 
hunger. But I diseovared that certain 
other food, of a different quality, audi 
Oft grape-sugfur and fruit, would help 
the tired meat to aasimilatey and thua 
Mmore hunger/^ 

Puddings and fruit tarta ase not^. 
tteefore, nUnpki flatfterie» of thfr pahite,, 
^M% digestive ag«Qitfi^ pnmded alwiqrs 
they are not themselves of rebelUously 
indigestible materials, which, in BngHsh 
cookery, is too frequently the cat^ We 
may allude to the fondnesft of artisans 
for confectionery, and of patients, just 
discharged from the hospital, asking 
for " aweete," in preference to good 
substantial food, as examples of & cor- 
rect instinct. There is no doubt that 
mohildron^ in whom, the requiranMttte 
otg^wth call for a rapid uii. effiGieat 
tmosformation of food into tisme,. the 
desire for sweets is very imperieiis* aod 
jparenta should undejstand that ^ 
ysusb-poi will diminish the huttfishacTB. 
biU, and increase the amount oi mAvr 
^boii extracted from beef and mutton^ 

UcMT to CliQOse a Carpet^-^Qrask 
Si^ eaffiet, although estimated by th^r 
liettutty of design amd richness of catour,, 
ou^l^alffoto possess durabiHl^. Thi» 
4^a60ty arises from the quantity and. 
qnalt^ of worsted on the Mirj^ice than 
Unm the ordinary operations of thewea- 
rt/ti. In the best qualities, the worsted 
ww|h thzeadift usually appear on the sur- 
Us»i in setft of l^nees^ each set occupy- 
ins the space between the linen warp- 
threads or chain, of which threads there 
are aboiit seven to the inch. This close 
arrangement maintains the loops of 
worsted nearly upright, giving thereby 
greater elasticity, with a well-sustained 
rosistance to the effects of pressure and 



in£eriflf • caipets ufHiaU^^hiaye a» 
redttetinn. in thi» qnsKlity oi tsxt^iefi 
warated,^ produeed. by drop|>ing Ioo|Hk 
The quality of wofsfeed is not less un« 
purtant than the quantity ; indeed,, a 
carpet made of ^)od worsted, itt a 
smaller quantity, ia to be preferred to 
one crowded with an inferior matemL 
Qood worsted is bright, evenly twis^dL 
free from loose^ hmry fibr^ soft aad 
elastic to the touch. Scarlet and cria^ 
son are very durable ccdours ; graaaft 
are sound ; and brown, h^S, and fnaot. 
colours, somewhat less permanent. 

Lace-Paper Cuttings. — ^For fir*- 
paper and stove ornaments, hvce-p^er 
cuttings serve mudh better tiian tha or- 
dinary paper or wiUow^ahavin^ Thft 
tissue-paper sluxiJUl be in folda two or 
three inches wide. Mark the outside of 
the fold over in diamonds with pencil 
and ruler ; then sketch with the pendl 
any pattern in agreement with your 
taste. Between tlu^ figures cut out all 
the diamonds, but be careful not to cut 
them in the figures. Threo or four 
leaves, arranged in a circle^ and cut in 
some pretty pattern, form tasteful or- 
namenta f or candslestidBa. Th» beatt^ 
c^ eut^-paper flowwra amd lna e » fOper Cfzfe^ 
tings depends very much uptm; thfit taab» 
and ingenuity of the dm^piw, 

ToMake Melted Bntter.-.»xxtil0 
butter and fiour smoothly tQg<s^er oasL. 
plate ; put itinto a Gned saucepan, aa^ 
then pour in about half a. pint of imBL 
Seep stirring it ontf- wagr over a shar^ 
fire ; let it boil quickly lor a. miinttte> oie 
two^. and it i» i^ady to ancve. It w3l. 
only takn;ten minuter altogether^ Tbia 
ia a very good foundation for onxKiB^ 1qI>> 
ster, (»r oyster-sauce^ and ia the melted 
butter we recommend in pr^er»i0» 
to any other ; using milk instead of 
water makes the- preparation look bo 
much whiter and more dielicate; Aosh- 
ther method is to make it mthout Utte 
milk, thua.: — ^mix half a pint c^ water 
and a dessertspoonful of flour, to a 
batter, which put into a saucepan ; add 
two ounces of butter and a seasoning of 
salt ; keep stirring- one way till all the 
ingredients are melted and smooth. 
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The Art of Salting: Meat— This 
consists in rubbing in the salt evenly 
and thorou^y, dividing the salt in two 
equal portions, rubbuig in the first half, 
and after a day or two the remainder. 

Bay salt is the besfe kind to use for 
coring meat, as the flavour is better. 

Brown sugar, in the proportion of 
half an ounce to a pound of salt, is an 
ingredient that adds greatly to the fla- 
vour of the meat. One way of apply- 
ing it is to rub it well into the meat 
before salting. Meat should be kept 
covered with brine, and turned and 
rubbed daily. In winter meat should 
be hung till tender, before salting ; in 
summer it cannot be salted too soon. 

Frozen Meat will not take the salt 
properiy ; indeed, in very cold weather, 
it is a good plan to rub in the salt warm, 
as it is more certain, by tiiis method, to 
penetrate the meat. The pipes in meat 
and the kemeLeu of fat should be care- 
fully removed, and. the holes stuffed 
with salt. 

Treatment of Hams. — To preserve 
hams through ihe summer, make a 
number of cotton hKgjB, a little lai^ger 
than the ham& After the- hams are 
well smoked, place them in the bsgs, 
and get the best kinds of sweet, well 
made hay ; cut it with a knife, and vdih 
your hands press it wdl around the 
hama in the bags ; tie the bagp with 
s^^nngs, put on a card of the year, to 
show the age of the hams, and hang 
them up in a g»rret or some dry room, 
and they will last five years, and will 
be better for boiling than on the day 
you hung them up. This method costs 
littie, and the bags will last forty years. 
No flies or bugs will trouble hams if the 
bay is well pressed around them ; the 
sweating of the hams will be taken up 
by the hay, and it will impart a fine 
flavour to the hams. The hams should 
be treated in this way before tl>e hot 
weather seta in. 

Ising^lass. — ^Boil one ounce oi isin- 
glass shavings, forty Jamaica peppers, 
and a bit of brown crust of bread, in a 
quart of water to a pint^ and strain it. 
This makes a pleasant jelly to keep in 



the house ; ol which a large spoonful 
may be taken in milk, tea, soup, or any 
way most aj^eeable. 

Boiled Flom- for Infanta.— Make a 
bag of cheap white calico, say a quarter 
of a yard square, or smaller if you like. 
Stuff it quite full of flour till it is quite 
hard, and the flour does not come out; 
Tie it veiy tightly at the top, and put 
it in a saucepan of boiling water. Let 
it boil hard for four hours, filling up 
with boiling water as the water wastes. 
Then take it up ; peel off the skin ; 
chop or break up ^le ball of flour into 
pieces ; roll it with a rolling-pin on a 
clean board until no lumps remain ; 
when cold put it into a dry tixu This 
is far better than arrowroot ; indeed, it 
is one of the very best things for inva- 
lids or babies. 

Slatternly Women. — We cannot 
believe in the industry, ability, or good 
qualities of slatternly women. Neat 
and agreeable dressing is indispensable 
for them. The influence over a house- 
hold of a neat mistress is very great. 
The children, also are neat ; the ser- 
vants follow, suit and are neat ; the 
house is orderly and well arranged. A 
woman may be plain, aud no longei- 
young ; but if her attire is clean and 
tidy, she may be very pleasant to look 
upon — pleasanter by far than her beau- 
tiful young neighbour always in a slat- 
ternly deshabille, save when she is got 
up for the occasion. Her husband is 
glad to return home and contemplate 
the home picture. Unconsciously, per- 
haps, he flnds. repose in the wel£or- 
dered establishment. On the contrary, 
a slatternly woman„ surrounded by un- 
kempt, noisy children, and a disorderly 
household, gradually drives her hua^ 
band to feel less comfort at home than 
elsewhere, and she sits dovm at last to 
bewail in vain the fate she has brought 
upon herself. 

Nor is this the whole extent of the 
evil. Children of a slatternly mother 
fall under the ban of society ; they are 
either slighted or shunned altogether. 
Though free from the same error, they 
have difficulty to make their way in the 
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world. There is a prejudice against 
them that '' like produces like/' as it 
often does. 

Scotch Scones. — ^Take two pounds 
of flour, and rub well into it four ounces 
of butter and a pinch of salt, with a 
sufficient quantity of sour butter-milk 
in a .jug to mix the flour into a paste, 
but not too stiff ; mix in a teacup with 
cold water until dissolved a large tea- 
spoonful of carbonate of soda. When 
well mixed throw it into the butter- 
milk, which must be sour, stir it up 
quickly until it effervesces, mix the 
flour with the milk in its effervescent 
•tate ; roll the paste to about r quarter 
of an inch in thickness, stamp it out in 
small round cakes, and bake them on a 
girdle over a nice clear fire. 

A New Hanging-Garden.— Take 
a white sponge of large size, and sow it 
full of rice, oats, or wneat. Then place 
it for a week or ten days in a shallow 
dish, and as the sponge will absorb the 
moisture, the seeds will begin to sprout 
before many days. When this has fairly 
taken place the sponge maybe suspended 
by means of cords from a hook at the 
top of the window where a little sun 
wUl enter. It will thus become like a 
mass of green, and can be kept wet by 
merely immersing it in a bowl of 
water. 

Cherry Brandy.— To every pound 
of cherries allow half a pound of white 
powdered sugar, with brandy enough 
to cover them. Select plump, ripe 
fruit, free from bruises ; cut off the 
stalks quite short, and half fill a ^vide- 
mouthed bottle ,; add sugar in the above 
proportions, and fill up the s^.me with 
pure French brandy ; cork and seal the 
bottles, and place them on a tray, turn- 
ing them head downward every twelve 
hours, for twelve days ; the brandy will 
be ready for use in about two or three 
months. 

A Happy Home.— It is possible to 
make home so attractive that children 
should have no disposition to wander 
from it or prefer any other place ; it is 
practicable to make it so attractive that 
it shall not only firmly hold its own 



loved ones, but shall draw others into 
its peaceful circle. Let the house always 
be the scene of pleasant looks, cheerful 
words, kind and affectionate acts : let 
the table be the happy meeting-plaoe 
of a merry group, and not a dull one,, 
where a silent, if not sullen, company 
of animals come to feed ; let the meal 
be the time when a cheerful laugh iB 
heard, and good things are said ; let the 
evening meeting in the sitting-room, be 
a smiling company settling themselvea 
to books or games till the round of good- 
night kisses are in order ; let there be 
some music in the household — musie 
not kept like silks and satins, to show 
to company, but music in which every 
member of the home may join ; let the 
young companions be welcomed, and 
made for the time a part of the group, 
so that daughters shall not deem it ne» 
cessary to seek the obscurity of the back 
parlours with intimate fnends, or to 
drive father and mother to other apart^ 
ments ; finally, let the home be sur* 
rounded with an air of cozy and cheer^ 
ful goodwill ; then children need not 
be exhorted to love it — ^you will not be 
able to tempt them away from it 

Mouth wash to Sweeten the 
Breath. — Take a quarter of an ounce 
each of dried mint, thyme, and lemon- 
thyme ; half an ounce of cloves, crushed ; 
half a nutmeg, grated ; pour on to these 
ingredients half a pint of any spirit, 
and let the mixture stand together for 
two or three days ; then strain off the 
tincture formed, and add ten drops of 
oil of x>eppermint ; it is then ready for 
use. Some people use it by pouring a 
few drops on the tooth-brush, and clean- 
ing the teeth with it in the ordinary 
manner ; but it answers equally well a 
mixed with an equal quantity of water, 
and applied as a gargle to rinse the 
mouth. 

Hair-Dressing Fluid.— An excel- 
lent preparation is the following for 
dressing the hair, and rendering it soft 
and glossy : — Melt a quarter of an 
ounce of the best white wax, in four 
ounces of either almond or olive oiJ : 
when nearly cold add any perfume that 
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ifi preferred, such as a mixture of fifteen 
drops «f oil of cloves, ten drops of es- 
sence of almonds, and thirty drops of 
essence of lemons, which makes a very 
sweet odour ; but the scent used may 
be entirely at the option of the maker. 
If the oil and wax are very good and 
sweet, some ladies prefer it without any 
scent. 

Freades and Sunburns. — These 
discolourations are, in persons of light 
eomplexiou, the result of the sun's in- 
fluence acting chemically on the pecu- 
liar composition of the colouring prin- 
ciple of the skin ; in such cases the spots 
fade, and become invisible during win- 
ter and dark weather, and are therefore 
termed " summer freckles." Those, on 
the contrary, which do not depend on 
light or heat, being equally vivid in 
winter as in summer, may be regarded 
as constitutional, and are called *' cold 
freckles." They vary in colour, beiug 
sometimes yellow, and sometimes green, 
and are not, like summer freckles, pe- 
culiar to persons of light complexion. 
Safifron spots, sulphur spots, and liver 
spots, are all discolourations of the same 
nature as freckles, though not always 
{>ennanent, being often referable to 
some disarrangement of the system, 
and disappearing with the cause which 
created them. 

Turn we now for a remedy to Mr. 
Erasmus Wilson, who has so long and 
80 successfully made skin diseases his 
study. He prescribes : — Elder- flower 
ointment one ounce, sulphate of zinc 
twenty grains. Mix well, and rub into 
the affected skin at night. In the 
morning wash it off with plenty of soap, 
and when the grease is completely re- 
moved, apply the following lotion : — 
Infusion of rose i)etals half a pint, citric 
arid thirty grains. All local discolour- 
ations will disappear under this treat- 
ment, and if the freckles do not entirely 
yield, they will, in most iustauces, be 
greatly ameliorated. Should any un- 
pleasant irritation or roughness of the 
skin follow the application, a lotion 
composed of half a pint of almond mix- 
tare, and half a drachm of Qoulard's 



extract, will afford immediate relief. If 
any constitutional disturbance be asso- 
ciated with discolouration of the skin, 
the advice of a medical man will be 
required. 

Phrenological Divisions of the 
Brain. — 1. Love of Life. — This pro- 
pensity is found at the base of the mid- 
dle lobe of the brain, and is united with 
Alimentativeness, Philoprogenitiveness, 
Amativeness, Combativeness, and De- 
structiveness. 

2. Alimentativeness. — ^This organ is 
situated at the bi\ae of the brain, and 
gives a swell to the head at the tem- 
poral arches ; it is situated in front of, 
and a little above the ear. It is, how- 
ever, often mistaken for a high cheek 
bone. This propensity produces a de- 
sire for indulgence in food, 'gluttony, 
drunkenness, and appetite. If large 
and unguided, it becomes a fearf.ul 
source of intemperance. 

3. Amativeness. — This propensity is 
situated on the lower and posterior por- 
tion of the brain, and gives a fulness 
to the back part of the neck between 
the ears. A small neck at the back im- 
plies a small development of this organ. 
This animal feeling, put into our nature 
by an all- wise Providence for temperate 
gratification and for the progress of 
creation, causes man to sink below the 
brute, if it acts by itself without being 
guided by the higher sentiments. 

4. PHiLOPRoaENiTiVENEss. — This pro- 
pensity is the love of children and ten- 
der beings, and extends outwards to- 
wards the ear, and gives a drooping ap- 
pearance to the back of the head. This 
organ is that of a peculiar sentiment 
given to man, in order that he may 
have an instinctive love for children, 
an^that he may be willing and ready 
to make any sacrifice which the cai^e and 
education of those little ones may call 
for. When this organ is over- balancing 
the others, the individual so constituted, 
is particularly fond of children, some- 
times weakly indulgent to them, and' 
allowing them to give way to their ill- 
tempers and obstinacy. 

5 CoNCENTBATiVENESS. — Thls organ 
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is immediately above the last oigan, 
and not seldom acting strongly in com- 
bination with it. It produces great love 
of borne and national pride. This organ 
helps man to concentrate his impne- 
sions and feelings systematically on one 
point ; and if large, raises great aveision 
to living abroad. It often occun that 
this propensity, if nourished too much, 
produces in young people eccentric and 
fantastic manners ; on the other hand, 
if the oi^an is small in a child, it wiQ 
show great tendency to travel, love of 
geography, or instability, proneness to 
change, combined with want of firm- 
ness, and will create a very unstable 
character if not timely counteracted by 
prudence and caution. 

6. Adhesiveness. — ^This organ is on 
each side of Conceutrativeness, and a 
little higher than Philoprogenitiveness. 
It is largest in woman. This organ of 
Friendship, Fidelity, and Afiection, ren- 
ders man a social being, and binds him 
to his family, friends, and country. If 
this seutimeut is strong in a child, his 
piirents should not fail timely to select 
for him lit and suitable companions. 

7. CoiiBATiVEKESS, — ^The organ of op- 
position is situated at the side of each 
ear, and gives the power necessary to 
meet those obstacles which life so often 
presents. If these obstacles are great 
and dangerous, then this propensity is 
called courage. If this oi-gan is very 
large, its possessor may become truly 
courageous ; or he may be quarrelsome 
and fond of fighting and opposition. If 
combativeuess is small, the individual 
is deficient in the necessary qualifica- 
tion to meet danger, or the attacks of 
others. Combativeness if early displayed 
in the character of a boy, ought not 
to be too much counteracted, but*hi- 
ther regulated. With regard to a girl 
it is quite different. This sentiment 
ought only to be nourished in order to 
lead her to take up the defence nf right 
and virtue. 

8. Destructiveness. — The propen- 
«ty to destroy gives a fulneca to the 
head, above the upper part of each ear, 
—metimes causing it to project. In a 



idiild this propGBsri^ is one of the us^ 
visiUe, and one, too, which moot 8pe»- 
dOjwUl spread its entaogUng tendrils. 

9. SBCBEnvsmBn.— This oigan lies 
immediately above the last pitipensitT^. 
It shows Itself in a thousand diffisrent 
ways, and is a power very difficult to 
discern, espedally if it has beeooSB 
deeply rooted in the individual. It ift 
also of immense consequence, and not 
seldom attended with deplorable cir- 
cumstanceft. Hie marks for noting ihe 
development of Secretiveness are, ge- 
nerally (because in the diild the nobler 
sentiments still slumber), an inclination 
to conceal emotions and plans ; secresy 
in words and deeds ; a beginning of 
cunningness. 

10. AcQUisrnvKNESS. — It is at the 
anterior inferior angle of the parietal 
bone that this oi^gan has its situation. 
It is usually large, of an oval appearance, 
and gives a fulness to that part of the 
head. Acquisitiveness gives a power 
to possess, to acquire, to collect and 
provide for future wants. This propen- 
sity, if very predominant, leads to ava- 
rice. 

11. CoNSTRUCTiVKmESS. — This organ 
is situated on the temples, in front of 
and below Acquisitiveness, and causes 
a desire to build and construct in gene- 
mi. 

12. Self Esteem. — ^This organ is srtu> 
ated at, and gives an elevation to, that 
part of the head forming the curve or 
turn from the back to the top of the 
head. It bears selfishness in its name 
and essence. It is, in short, the love 
and esteem of ourselves. 

13. Love of Approbation. — This is 
situated at each side of the preceding 
or^an, at the posterior lateral part of 
the head. Wlule the foregoing senti- 
ment produces esteem of self, this leads 
to a desire for the esteem and appreci- 
ation of others. 

14. Caution. — ^Thls propensity is si- 
tuated above Secretiveness, at each side 
of the head, near the middle of each 
parietal bone. From this sentiment 
arises the instinct which leads us to ap- 
prehend and shun danger. 
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15. BhM wOLEMas.^'^Lies at tiie upper 
and middle part of the forehead, which 
it makes fuU and reund. It gives an 
elevation to the frontal bone in the co« 
ronal aspeet. Its very name implies 
and tells us the method of its activity, 
it is the key which opens the human 
heart 

16. VEVEBATiON.^^metimes this is 
called the oi^n of religion, has its seat 
in the upper part of the head, in the 
centre of the sentimental organs, close 
to Benevolence. It is of a rather round 
form, and gives the feeling of depen- 
dence with regard to God. 

17. Firmness. — This oi^an is situ- 
ated between Veneration and Self- 
esteem at the very summit of the head, 
to which it gives a towering appear- 
ance. It produces constancy and per- 
severance in the various actions of the 
other oiigans, and enables men to con- 
quer difficulties in science, art, and 
business. 

18. CoKsciramotJSKESs.— This organ 
is situated on each side of Firmness, 
and disposes a man to look for and de- 
sire justice ; to respect the rights of his 
fellow-creatures ; to love truth, and to 
be open to conviction. 

19. Hope. — This sentiment, -situated 
on each side of Veneration, induces us 
to believe in the realisation of the de- 
sires of the other faculties. With love 
of liSe, it creates a belief in immortality, 
and is the basis of faith. 

20. WONDEE. — ^This is situated on 
each side of Imitation, and gives origin 
to general curiosity, desire for novelty, 
to see or hear interesting or striking 
things ; it also causes belief in presen- 
timents, in secret inspirations, in phan- 
toms, dreams — in short, auy thing su- 
pernatural. 

21. Ideality. — Is of an elongated 
form, and situated on the side of the 
head above the temples. It is the talent 
of poetry, and produces a desire for any- 
thing that is lovely and sublime. 

22. Wrr.— Iliis organ is situated on 
the upper and lateral part of the fore- 
head, and gives an incUnaUon for comi- 
cal things, and to lau^-And jetit. 



23. IitiTATiON. — Is situated on the 
front of the head, on each side of Be- 
nevolence, and gives the talent tar imi- 
tating and mimwking the voices, laan- 
ners, gestures, and peculiaritiea, d 
others. 

24. Individualitt. — ^This oi^an giws 
a fulness and breadth between the eye- 
brows immediately above the nose ; it 
produces the talent for remembering 
objects, and is the great element in ob> 
servation. With Imitation, this power 
makes the artist. 

25. EvfiNTUALiTT.-^It is situated in 
the middle of the forehead, above Indi- 
viduality. This organ is the medium 
by which history is leanit ; for, through 
the same, man possesses the power to 
remember facts, 

26. Form. — Between the eye and the 
nose this is situated, giving an appear- 
ance of width. From this organ results 
the talent of perceiving definite forms, 
substances, &c. 

27. Size. — ^This organ is seated at 
the inner comer of the arch of i^*eye* 
brow, and enables man to form an esti» 
mate of sice, to judge of perspective, 
and gives an idea of space, dimensioiiB, 
distance. 

28. LocALrrY. — ^This <$rgan actuatn 
the traveller, landscape painter, geo* 
grapher, chess player, geometriciui, and 
voyager. It is situated above and on 
each side of the Bcise. It also «nabl«t 
its possessor to find out and wmeinibcr 
places. 

29. Colour.— This gives an aitli«i 
appearance on the middle of the eyt* 
brow, it sometimes only projects, wiih« 
out being large. This faculty givte 
taste and judgment in the harmony ei 
colours. It constitutes the chief d»» 
meutiin the talent of a painter. 

30. Tlirt.— Above the middle of the 
eyebrow this organ is situated, and ghwa 
the power to calculate and judge accu* 
rately. It helps greatly to el«^l«t •©»• 
position, and also to tact in daBciilg» 
and is a moat important elemtiit in true 
musical talent. 

81. LAKouAOS.^It is situated «* *™ 
badk of the orbit, and gitte profit 
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nence to the eye. It i3 the power of 
inventrng and recollectiug signs, and 
of remembering words ; it also gives 
great fluency in the use of words as the 
medium for the expression of thought. 

32. Comparison. — This organ is si- 
tuated in the middle of the upper part 
of the forehead, and gives a fuhiess to 
that part. It produces the power of 
perception, comprehension, comparison. 
Id short, it forms the general talent of 
learning and understanding. 

83. Causality. — ^This organ is situ- 
ated at each side of comparison, and 
enables us to trace the cause and effects 
of any phenomenon. 

[This outline of the names, situation, 
and characteristics of the phrenological 
divisions of the brain, we have extracted 
from an excellent little book, entitled 
" Children's Gifts and Mothers' Duties," 
by Elise Von Lersner. This work is 
full of sound advice to mothers on the 
moral training of their children, and 
cannot be too highly commended, apart 
from all phrenological theories, on which 
the author's deductions are bused.] 

Game. — All kinds of game may be 
made fit for eating when it appears to 
be spoiled by cleaning it and washing it 
with vinegar and water. Birds that are 
not likely to keep, should be drawn, 
cropped, and picked, then wash in two 
or tnree waters, and rub them with salt ; 
have ready a saucepan of boiling water, 
and plunge them into it one by one, 
drawing them up and down by the legs, 
80 that the water may pass through 
them. Let them stay for about ten 
minutes, then hang them up in a cold 
place ; when they are completely and 
thoroughly drained, well salt and pep- 
per the insides, and well wash them be- 
fore roasting. 

Lwicheods. — The luncheon is laid 
out in two ways ; one way is to bring 
in a butler's tray with let-down sides, 
on which it is previously arranged upon 
a tray-cloth, and letting down the sides 
and spreading the cloth upon the din- 
ing-table, to distribute the things as re- 

Siired. The other way is to lay the 
oth as for dinner, with the pickle- 1 



stand and cruets opposite each other ^ 
and, if in season, a small vase of flowers 
in the centre : if not, a water- jug and 
tumblers, which may be placed on a 
side-table at other times. The sides of 
the table are occupied by the requisites 
for each guest, namely, two plates, a 
large and small fork and knives, and 
dessert-spoon. A folded napkin, con- 
cealing the bread, should be placed 
upon the plate of each guest. 

The dishes served for luncheons are 
the remains of cold meat neatly trim- 
med and garnished ; cold game, hashed 
or plain; curries, minced meats, cold 
pies, savoury, fruit, or plain ; plainly- 
cooked cutlets, steaks, and chops ; ome- 
lettes, bacon, eggs, devilled and grilled 
bones, potatoes, sweetmeats, butter, pic- 
kles, cheese, salad. In fact, almost 
anything does for lunch, whether of fish 
flesh, fowl, pastry, fruit, or vegetables. 
Ale, stout and sherry are generally 
served, with biscuits and ripe fruit. 

Breakfasts. — The table, of course, 
as for every meal, should be covered 
with a clean white cloth ; the cups and 
saucers anauged at one end, if for tea, 
and at both ends if for tea and coffee ; 
or the coffee-cups and saucers may be 
arranged at the right-hand side of one 
end of the table, and the tea-cups and 
saucers at the left ; the tea-pot and 
coffee-pot occupying the space between 
in front, and the urn that at the back. 
The slop-bason and milk- jug should be 
placed to the left, and the cream and 
hot milk to the right. The remainder 
of the table should be occupied in the 
centre by the various dishes to be par- 
taken of, while at the sides must be 
ranged a plate for meat, &c., and a 
smaller one for toast, rolls, &c., with a 
knife and fork for each person, the carv- 
ing-knife and fork being placed point 
to handle ; the bread-and-butter knives 
to the right of their respective dishes, 
which should occupy the centre part, 
and spoons in front of the hot dishes 
with gravy. Salt-cellars should occupy 
the four corners, and, if required, the 
cruets should be placed in the centre of 
the table. Dry toast should never be 
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prepared longer than five minutes be- 
fore serving, as it beeomes tough, and 
the buttered, soppy and greasy, if too 
long prepared. Hot rolls should be 
brought to table covered with a napkin. 
The dishes usually set upon the table 
are selected from hot, cold, and cured 
meats. 

To Remove Black Stains from the 
Skin. — Ladies that wear mourning in 
warm weather are much incommoded 
by the blackness it leaves on the arms 
and neck, and which cannot easily be 
removed, even by soap and warm water. 
To have a remedy always at hand, keep 
in the drawer of your wash-stand a box, 
containing a mixture in equal portions 
of cream of tartar, and oxalic acid (poi- 
son). Get at a druggist's half an ounce 
of each of these articles, and have them 
mixed and pounded together in a mor- 
tar. Put some of this mixture in a cup 
that has a cover, and if, afterwards, it 
becomes hard, you may keep it slightly 
moistened with water. Be sure ihat it 
is always closely covered. To use it 
wet the black stains on your skin with 
the comer of a towel, dipped in warm 
water ; then, with your finger, rub on 
a little of the mixture. Then immedi- 
ately wash it oflf with water, and after- 
wards with soap and water, and the 
black stains will be visible no longer. 
This mixture will also remove ink, and 
all other stains from the fingers, and 
from whUc clothes. It is more speedy 
in its effects if applied with warm wa- 
ter. No lady should be without this 
niixture, but care must be taken to keep 
it out of the way of young children, as, | 
if swallowed, it is poisonous. 

Packing Household Articles. — 
In packing for the removal of a family 
to a distant place, let all the trunks and 
boxes be numbered, and the numbers 
put down in a book ; let some one who 
overlooks the whole of the packing, set 
down every article, denoting the exact 
hox or trunk in which it is placed, and 
the order in which the things are put 
^, beginning with those at the bottom. 
By this means, after arriving at the 
place of destination, you wiU know, by 



consulting your book, where to find 
whatever you want, and which of the 
boxes it will be best to open first. Also, 
in a long sea- voyage, if there is occasion 
to have a trunk brought from the hold 
to get out of it any particular article, 
your book will tell exactly in which of 
your trunks that article is. For want 
of such an inventory, we have seen, in 
crossing the Atlantic, three or four 
trunks brought up belonging to one 
family, opened, and searched, before 
the right one could be found. 

Ice Cream. — Put the cream into a 
broad pan ; then stir in the sugar by 
degrees, and when all is well mixed, 
strain it through a sieve. Put it into a 
tin that has a close cover, and set it in 
a tub. Fill the tub with ice broken 
into very small pieces, and strew among 
the ice a large quantity of salt, taking 
care that none of the salt gets into the 
cream. Scrape the cream down with a 
spoon as it freezes round the edges of 
Uie tin. While the cream is freezing, 
stir in gradually the lemon -juice, or the 
juice of a pint of mashed strawberries 
or raspberries. When it is all frozen, 
dip the tin into lukewarm water ; take 
out the cream, and fill your glasses, but 
not till a few minutes before you want 
to use it, as it will very soon melt. 
You may heighten the colour of the red 
fruit by a iitUe cochineal. If you wish 
to have it in moulds, put the cream 
into them as soon as it has frozen in 
the tin. Set the moulds in a tub of ice 
and salt. Just before you want to use 
the cream, take the mould out of the 
tub, wipe or wash the salt carefully 
from the outside, dip the moulds in 
lukewarm water, and turn out the 
cream. You may flavour a quart of ice 
cream with two ounces of sweet al- 
monds and one ounce of bitter almonds, 
blanched and beaten in a mortar with 
a little rose water to a smooth paste. 
Stir in the almonds gradually while the 
cream is freezing. 

Rules for Making Cakes and Pas- 
try. — In making cakes or pastry, always 
commence by weighing out the ingre- 
dients, sifting the flour, pounding and 
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nfting the sugar aodapige, prepniog 
tlie frait, and wuhi^gthe butter. Loaf 
sugar can be powdered by pcmnding it 
in a laiige mortar, or by roUing it on a 
Iiaste-boaid with a roIliqg-|Hn. It ahonid 
be made very fina^ and always afted. 
All aorta of spioe dioald be potinded in 
a mortar, except natau^ which it is 
better to grate. If apioe is wanted in 
kiige quantities, it may be ground in a 
mill. The butter should alwajB be 
fresh and good in quality, and it should 
be washed in oold water before nsing 
it^ and tiien made into hard lumps with 
your hands, squeesing the water well 
out. If the butter and sugar are to be 
stirred together, always do that before 
the eggs are beaten, as, unless they are 
kept too warm, the butter and sugar 
will not be injured by standing awhile. 
For stirring them nothing is so con- 
Tenlent as a round hard stick, about a 
foot and a half long, and somewhat flat- 
tened at one end. The eggs should 
not be beaten till all the other ingre- 
dients are ready, as they will fall very 
soon. If the whites and yolks are to 
be beaten separately, beat the whites 
first, as they will stand longer. Eggs 
should be beaten in a broad shallow 
pan, spreading wide at the top. Bat- 
ter and sugar should be stirred in a deep 
pan with sti-aight sides. Bneak every 
e;gg by itself, in a aaucer, before you 
put it into the pan, that in case there 
should be any bad ones, they may not 
spoil the others. EJggs are beaten most 
expeditiously with whisks. A small 
quantity of white of egg may be beaten 
with a knife, or a three-pronged fork. 

Monthly List of Food in Season. 
.^-Januaay. — MeaU, — ^Beef, veal, mut- 
ton, pork, house-lamb. 

Game and PouUr^. — ^Pheasants, par- 
tridges, woodoocks, snipes, turkeys, I'ab* 
bits, hares, pullets, capons, fowls and 
pigeons. 

j^M^-^-Tench, carp, stuj^geon, skate, 
turbot, whitings, flounders, oysters, lob- 
steiiB, prawns, laiibs, ^ray-fish, thorn- 
back, flounders, perch and amelts. 

T€geUiUes, — Sprouts, sorrel, cabbage, 
spinach, endive, turnips, brocoli^ celeiy, 



shaloti^ lettooei^ «rane^ ottcvmben^ 
aoonanfln^ and aspan^us ; mnhrooaft 
throqg^ut ifae year. 

FnaU, — AppUa, pean^ nuts, ^pmpesi 
median and iralnuts. 

Fkbkuabt and March.— All meats, 
pouliy, and game, with the additioQ of 
duckhngs wSi chkken^ as in Janoaary. 

Fuk. — Same as proeeding month, ex- 
cepting cod, which goes out till July. 

V*gdali^-SiUBa% as Juiuary, with 
the addition of kidney beans. 

/VtM<<.--Applea and peara^ and foreed 
strawberries 

April, Uai^ and Junk — MtaU. — 
Beef, mutton, veal, lamb^ with the ad« 
dition of venison in June. 

PovZtry.-^Fowls, . puUet^ dnckens» 
rabbits, leverets, pigeonsy and duck- 
lings. 

V^tttahUi as before, on^ in May e^ly 
potatoes, peas, French beans, radtshes^ 
early cabbages, carrots and turnips, -oaiu- 
lifiowers, artichokes, asparsgus, and all 
kinds of salad, but this is forced. 

Fruits, — ^In June, strawberries, cher- 
ries^ melons, apricots, carrsnts and 
gooseberries. 

J^$h. — Carp, soles, tendi, smelts, eels, 
trout^ turbot, lobsters, chub, salmon, 
herrings, nuu^erel, crabs, prawns, and 
shrimps. ' * 

JuLT, AuousT, and Seftembsb.— 
Meats. — ^These are the same as the pre- 
ceding montiis, except pofk, which cobh 
mences in September. 

Potdir^. — ^fi^owls, chickens, ^nllets^ 
rabbits, pigeous, axid green geese, lever- 
ets, poults, turkeys, the two lonner 
months ; geese in Si^ember. 

FUki---Cod, flounders, haddocks, mul- 
let, thoruback, pike, caip, eels ^ -mac- 
kerel in July. 

V^fetahUs^-^AlL as the past months ; 
peas and beans. 

i<^«nttt<.'*~Strawbenie^ plums of all 
kinds, gooseberries, clietnes, aprioots, 
ra^berrieSjdasosons, redand white cur- 
rants, pears, aj^es, po afl hsa , ^^V^t ^^ 
nectarmes. 

OcTOBBR.— J#«a/« do not differ { tbis 
is the month lor.pvims vauson. 
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Pmttry and Game, — ^FowUi of all 
kindfliafi tlie lormer months, paitridgas, 
kocks, pheaaantB, hares, wild ducks, ieaX, 
snipes, widgeon, and grouse. 

NovsiiBEB. — Meats. — ^Beef, mutton, 
▼eal, pork, house lamb and venison. 

All othe" ioods same as the last 
month. 

Beceuber. — Meats as in October. 

Poultry €md Game. — Pheasants, geese, 
turkeys, pullets, pigeons, pullets, larks, 
Woodcocks, snipes, sea-fowls, Guinea 
fowls, wild ducks, widgeon, grouse, ca- 
pons, fowls, rabbits, and hares. 

VegfetahUs same as last moi^h. 

Fiiu — Carp, cturgeon, soles, gudgeon, 
eels, shell fish of all kinds, dories and 
turbot. 

Saline Drinks. — These wholesome 
aud pleasant summer drinks now enter 
largely into domestic medicine, and are 
found to be no unimportant remedies 
in cholera, diaxrhcea, fevers, gout, bile, 
heartburn, exhaustion, blotches on the 
face, and various other diseases arising 
from altered conditions of the blood. 
Hence the cause of saline drinks having 
become so popular. They partake of the 
qualities of salt, which is the chief con- 
stituent of the blood and the body gene- 
rally, and we find that where salt is de- 
ficient in the system, the digestive pow- 
ers are weakened, and the general tone 
of the system is impaired. To the con- 
dition of the blood may be traced both 
health and disease. ** The life of the 
flesh is in the blood," we read in Levi- 
ticus. Kow if upwards of half of the 
composition of the vital fluid is salt, 
how important must it be that due sup- 
plies of this ingredient should be made 
to the body for the waste of it that 
takes plaee through the functions of the 
skin and kidneys. Hence the demand 
that has sprung up for the ** Pyretic 
Saline," which of all others can be re- 
commended for those numerous ail- 
ments already referred to, as well as the 
eanui and depression that the heat of 
summer and an undue amount of elec- 
txic atmosphere, afflicts us with. We 
can apeak freely of the Pyretic Saline, 
for we daily are made to feel its refresh- 



ing and invigorating powser as a diiraar 
beverage. Besides its greact omutivfe 
qualities, and a refreshing summer drink 
for the levered and thirsty, we hav^ 
found it an important agent in prevent- 
ing disease. We are no advocates for 
" every nan becoming his own doctor," 
but for the treatment of many of those 
every-day ailments we are confident 
that the Pyretic Saline will be found 
adequate to tlie occasion. 

Origin of tlie Forget-me-not — 
The popular tradition which tells how 
the name came to be applied to th» 
plant which now bears it throughout 
Europe is not generally known. It is 
said that a knight and a lady were walk- 
ing by the side of the Dannbe, inter- 
changing vows of devotion and affection^ 
when the latter saw on the other side 
of the stream the bright blue flowers of 
the myosotis, and expressed a desire for 
them. The kuight, eager to gratify her, 
plunged into the river, and, reaching 
the opposite bank, gathered a bunch of 
flowers. On his return, however, the 
current proved too strong for him, and, 
after many efforts to reach the land, he 
was borne away. With a last efibrt he 
flung the fatal blossoms upon the bank, 
ezclainung as he did so, ** Foi^et-me- 
not !" 



And the lady fair of the knight so true 

Still remembered his hapless lot ; 
And she cherished the flower of brilliant 

hue. 
And she braided her hair with the blos- 
soms blue, 
And she called it ** Forget-me-not." 

Chemistry of the Kettle.— A kettle 
is an important and interesting instru- 
ment, whether it be an every-diy, ugly^ 
black, kitchen ketUe, or a bright-lidded 
copper kettle, or a highly-poHshed elec- 
tro-plate or rilver kettle for the draw- 
ing-room — whichever of the three it 
may happen to be, experience has taught 
us to follow the true laws of natiu^al 
philosophy in their constitntton, their 
shape, and even in their mode of being 
cleaned. 

A heated body throws off or radiatea 
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heat in straight lines, in the same way 
that the flame of a lamp throws off or 
radiates light. Those substances which 
reflect light best, radiate and absorb heat 
the worst. Therefore, highly-polished 
▼essels retain their heat the longest. 

The kitchen kettle, black and dingy, 
is always on the hob and continuaUy 
absorbing heat. It is, therefore, con- 
stantly ready to be raised to the boiling 
point at a moment's notice. 

The copper parlour-kettle is always 
bright on the lid and front part ; but 
mark — ^it is never cleaned underneath, 
nor on the sides, where the soot is de- 
posited. By this means the parts turned 
towards the fire absorb heat, while the 
parts turned from it retain the heat 
which the others gain. 

The silver drawing-room kettle pre- 
sents a highly-reflecting surface all over, 
since by that means it retains the heat 
by preventing radiation. 

For the same reasons, a bright metal 
teapot is used where three or four peo- 
ple take tea together ; but old cotta- 
gers or people living alone use cosy lit- 
tle black teapots, which they set upon 
the hob. In both cases the laws of 
natural philosophy are carried out. 

Breaking Glass to any required 
Figure. — Make a small notch by means 
of a file on the edge of a piece of glass, 
trace with French chalk the figure re- 
quired, then make the end of a tobacco- 
pipe, or the end of a rod of iron of the 
same sitse, red-hot : apply the hot iron 
to the notch, and draw it slowly along 
the tracing on the glass ; a crack will 
follow the direction of the iron, and the 
pieces of glass may be separated. 

Glossy Starch. — Put about two 
ounces of white gum-arabic powder into 
a pitcher, and pour on the same a pint 
of boiling water, according to the degree 
of strength you desire, and then, having 
covered it, let it stand all night. In 
the morning pour it carefully from the 
dregs into a clear bottle, and keep it for 
use. A tablespoonful of gum-water 
stirred into a pint of starch that has 
been made in the usual manner, will 
j^ive black or printed lawns a look of 



newness, when nothing else can reetoia 
them after washing. When much di- 
luted, it is also good for thin white mus- 
lin and bobinet. 

To Clean Silk.— White silk is best 
cleaned by dissolving curd- soap in water 
as hot as the hand can bear, and passing 
the silk through and through, handling 
it gently, and rubbing any spots till 
they disappear. The silks should then 
be rinsed in luke-warm water, and 
stretched by pins to dry. Flowered 
white silk is best cleaned by bread 
crumbs rubbed on by the hands. BLick 
silk is best cleaned by some ox-gall, put 
into boiling water ; the silk should be 
laid out on a table, and both sides 
sponged with the gall-liquor, then rinsed 
with clear water. A very little gum- 
arabic or gelatine may be dissolved in 
water, and passed over the wrong side 
of the silk, which should then be 
stjretched out on pins to dry. 

Origin of the Word *' Husband." 
— The word " husband" is derived 
from the Anglo-Saxon words " hus " 
and " bond," which signify " the bond 
of the house ;" and it was anciently 
spelled " house-bond," and continued 
to be thus spelt in some editions of the 
Scriptures after the int];oduction of 
printing. A husband then is a house* 
bond ; the bond of a house ; that which 
engirdles the family into the union of 
strength, and the oneness of love. Wife 
and children, and the " stranger that is 
within thy gates" — all their interests 
and all their happiness — ^are encircled 
in the house-bond's embrace, the ob- 
jects of his protection and of his special 
care. 

MufHing the Throat. — ^What is the 
best mode for protecting the throat from 
colds where a person is very susceptible 
of them ? The common way of pro- 
tecting the throat is to bundle and wrap 
it up closely, thus overheating and ren- 
dering it tender and sensitive, and more 
liable to colds and inflammation than 
before. This practice is all wrong, and 
results in much evil. Especially is this 
the case with children ; and when, in 
addition to mulHing the throat, the ex* 
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tremities are insufficiently clad, as is 
often the ctise, the best possible con- 
ditions are presented for the production 
of sore throats, coughs, croup, and all 
kinds of throat afifections. If the neck 
IB kept overheated a portion of the 
time, when it is exposed some form of 
disarrangement of the throat will be 
apt to occur. The rule in regard to 
clothing the neck should be to keep it 
as cool as comfort will allow. In doing 
60 you will suffer much less from throat 
ailment than if you are always fearful 
of having a little cold air come in con- 
tact with your neck. Those who have 
been accustomed to the muffling of the 
throat should be careful to leave off gra- 
dually, and not all at once. 

To Restore Colours Taken Out 
by Acids. — Hartshorn rubbed on a silk 
or woollen garment will restore the co- 
lourwithout injuring it. Spirits of tur- 
pentine is good to take grease or drops 
of paint out of cloth ; apply it till the 
paint can be scraped off. Kub French 
chalk or magnesia on silk or ribbon that 
has been greased, and hold near the fire ; 
this will absorb the grease so that it 
may be brushed off. 

To Settle Coffee and Secure its 
Aroma. — The following method will 
be found an excellent one for these pur- 
poses : For a pound of coffee take an 
egg and beat it well. When the coffee 
is nicely browned, and cool enough not 
to cook the egg^ pour the egg over it, 
stirring it until every kernel is coated 
with a varnish, and let it stand a few 
minutes till it dries. This will prevent 
the escape of all aroma. It is not af- 
fected by moisture, and the egg helps 
the coffee to settle when it is ground 
and steeped. 

A Parlour Ornament. — Suspeuct an 
acorn by a thread so as to nearly touch 
the water in au^ ^lass vessel, set it upon 
the mantel, and let it remain there for 
two months, without being interfered 
with, except to supply fresh water, and 
the acorn will burst, and as it throws a 
Toot down into the water, a sprout or 
stem will be sent upward, throwing out 
beautiful green leaves, thus giving you 



an oak tree in full health within your 
parlour. 

Onion Sauce. — Peel a dozen onions, 
and put them in a little cold water to 
whiten ; let them remain about twenty 
minutes ', then put them into a sauce- 
pan, coTer them with water, and boil 
them well ; if the onions are very strong, 
change the water ; they will require 
about an hour to boU. When tender, 
drain them thoroughly and rub them 
through a sieve. Make a pint of melted 
butter as follows : — A dessert:spoonful 
of flour, two ounces of butter, three 
quarters of a pint of milk ; mix and stir 
it until it boils ; add the onions, and 
stir till the sauce simmers, when it is 
quite ready for the table. 

To Work Devices in Hair.— This 
is the most difficult branch in weaving 
or plaiting hair ornaments. No ecaaS. 
degree of artistic taste is requisite to 
ensure success. Landscapes require as 
fine shading, and as delicate touches, as 
when drawn with the pencil. Patience, 
lighUiess of hand, good eyesight, and 
some knowledge of the principles of 
drawing, 'are the attributes most likely 
to conduce to success ; but practice, 
judgment, and perseverance will alone 
produce perfection. 

It is very difficult, too, to give verbal 
instructions for this branch of hair- 
work, which is eminently artistic, and 
not mechanical. However, we will en- 
deavour to lay down some fundamental 
directions, which, we trust, the taste of 
our readers will enable them to carry 
into practice, and which will guide 
them towards achieving skill in the 
art. 

Hair of any length above an inch and 
a half may be used for devices. 

The first article we require for this 
work is ivory, such as is used by minia- 
ture painters ; this can be obtained at 
any ivory- turners ; it must be polished, 
of a good colour, and flat and even, not 
warped. Next a clear solution of gum> 
dragon, of about the consistence of 
cream, must be prepared by soaking a 
piece of this gum, of about the size of 
a nut^ in three parts of a wine-glassful 
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of cold water ; the gum will take six or 
eight hours to dissolve. 

For implements, a fine-pointed, sharp 
pair ol small scissors, a keen-edged pen- 
knife, a palette and ivory knife,, one or 
twa fine camel-hair pencils, another 
with fuller and firmer hair, a hard 
black'lead pencil, some thread, and a 
long^ fine -pointed steel pin, withasmall 
smooth head, are all that will be 
needed. 

There are three preparations of hair 
used for devices*— the curled, the waved, 
or rippled, and the ribbon hair. . 

For the curled preparation, take a 
small tressy measuring not leas than 
^ree inches in length ; arrange all the 
hairs evenly at one end, and tie them. 
Damp it^ curl it closely as for a *' flat- 
onrl," put it in- paper, and then set it 
tapress under an iron sufficiently warm 
to thoroughly dry it without seorehing, 
ec r^ndming it harsh ; put it aside for 
use. in a book. This preparatiou is 
chiefly used for feathers. 

The vmved hair is prepared by plait- 
ing hair not less than two inches in 
l^gth in fine plaits, damping it, en- 
vidoping it in paper, and pressing it as 
we have just directed. When required 
for use, the plait must be< carefully and 
patieDtly picked out with a pin, and 
the hair will be found to be rippled in 
the manner required. Or, if a larger 
wavfris needed, the hair may be damped, 
and wound tightly in and out a fine 
hair-pin, and dried as before. These 
preparations are chiefly adapted tatreei^ 
or to the touches indicating grass, or 
turf, or the ground. 

The ribbon hair is formed by taking 
a tress, not tbo thick, and measuring 
three or more inches, and, having pre- 
viously arranged all the hairs evenly, 
tying it at one end. Then a few drops 
of the gum- water must be let fall on the 
p^ette, so as to form a straight line ; on 
this the hair is to be laid down, and 
held in its place by the tied encC and 
then smoothed out with the ivory knife 
in one direction, namely, from the tied 
end, to^wards the opposite extremity,, 
until it assumes the form of a fl^t rib- 



bon, or united surface of hair, semi* 
transparent, and without divisions or 
interstices. Enough of the gum-water 
should be used fairly to moisten the 
hair and unite it, but no more. It must 
be left on the palette imtil quite dry, 
and then carefully raised by means of 
the tied end, and the edge of a penknife. 
If it comes off without splitting, it is 
fit for use ; should it split it must again 
be moistened with gum, and smoowed 
out as before. When not required for 
immediate use, it should be put into a 
book, for hair is so susceptible of the 
action of the atmosphere, that it does, 
not do to expose it to those influ- 
ences. 

From this preparation, leaves, petals,, 
or flowers, corns of a wheat-ear, and 
such like, are cut out, either with the 
scissors, or by laying the hair on the 
palette and using the penknife : and 
when the ribbon is brittle this latter 
mode is to be preferred. At first it will 
be best to cut out the requisite portions- 
fit-om patterns previously prepared ; but 
after awhile skill and practice will enable 
it to be done by the eye. 

Besides the preparations of hair which 
we have thus enumerated, it will always 
be necessary to have an unprepared 
tress of hair, tied at both ends, to keep 
it smooth^ as from this the hairs for 
stems, outlines, shading, tendrils^ &a» 
will have to be drawn as they are re- 
quired. 

The device which is intended to be 
worked, must be traced on the ivory 
with a hard, fine-pointed penciL We 
will' suppose that the device to be a^ 
tomb with a willow tree drooping over 
it, and a group of trees and the sky at 
the back of the picture to be reproduced 
on the ivory. For this the ribbon hair, 
the rippled hair, and some unprepared 
hair, will be needed ; also a piece of 
ivory, and a thickish solution of gum- 
dragon. For the tree stem, or trunk, 
about twenty hairs must be drawn from 
the tress, and passed between the finger 
and thumb after they have been moist- 
ened with gum-water : the ends must 
be cut to shape on the ivory with tba 
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penknife. The foliage of the tree is 
composed of the rippled hair. 

We will, however, commence with 
the tomb. With a fine camel-hair pen- 
cil, moistened in giim-water, go over 
the outlines ; then take two or three 
hairs from the tress, and passing them 
between a moistened thumb and finger, 
lay them down on the outline, cutting 
off the ends with the point of the pen- 
knife, arranging them with the point 
of the pin, and passing the head of the 
pin over to smooth and fix them there. 
With these hairs outiine a&d shade the 
tomb. Then, for the group of trees at 
back and the sky, gum the outlines as 
before, and all tne ivory there that is to 
be worked on ; take some twenty or 
more hairs from the tress, press their 
extremities down on the cloud lines, 
and let them cover that spot, and then 
shade them out with the point of the 
pin, as one would ihi&w m pencil 8had^ 
ing. Then lay the treaa down on the 
upright trees in the background, and 
with the penknife cut off the short 
lengths requisite to form all those up- 
strokes, and afterwards arrange them 
all evenly with the pin's point. ^ Make 
a stem by passing four or six hairs be- 
tween the thumb and finger, moistened 
with gum, and press it into its place 
with the head of the pin,, cutting off 
any superfluous length* Now take the 
willow tree in front, droo{»ng over the 
tomb, and having gummed all that por- 
tion of the ivory, lay down the trunk, 
made as above directed, and then form 
the £(diage vnth rigpUd hair, shading 
and arranging ii by means of the pointr 
of the pin, and the larger and firmer: 
brush before described. If reeds and 
flowers are introduced into the device, 
the former are made Hke the stems, and 
cut into ahape with the knife, and the 
small flowers are cut out from ribbon 
hair, and laid on the gummed surface. 

For groups of flowers, the leaves, 
petals, &c., must first be cut out ; and 
then — ^the ivory having been outlined — 
the spray we intend to work fii'st must 
be gunmied, and each leaf raised sepa- 
ately with the tip of a moist camel- 



hair pencU, and brought to its place, 
adjusted there with the point of the 
pin, and then pressed down with its 
head. When all the leaves are placed, 
the stem must be made as above di- 
rected, and laid d$>wn aoi as to cover the 
lower extremities of the leaves, and 
make them appeal' to spring from it. 

For most flowers, a circle of thread, 
varying in size from a pin's head to a 
fourpenny piece, must be gummed on, 
and the oeutce of it moistened with 
gum, and then the petals of the flower 
made to spring from the centre, and rest 
on that thread. For double flowers, a 
second and smaller oirele of thread is 
put in after the first row of petals have 
been fixed in their places and are dry. 

It is always advisable to wait until 
one portion of the work is dry, before 
a second portion, or one that overlaps 
it, is added. 

Wheat-ears are oomposed of corns 
cut either separately, or in a single 
piece, from ribbon hwr, and with single 
hairs projecting between each com. 

Feathers are made by gumming a 
portion of the surface of one side of 
the feather, and laying an end of curled 
hair down on, it, and cutting off the 
tress close to the stem of the feather ; 
and then with pin asd large brush, ar- 
ranging the bit laid on gracefully and 
naturally. Thiis is to be repeated until 
the whole feathery portion on either 
side is covered. The stem is then made 
in the same way as flower stems, and 
laid on so as to cover the ends ; and 
the bonds, or ribbons, formed in like 
manner, and adjusted to their places.. 

Devices must, of course, always, be 
protected by glass or crystal, as their 
delicate structure will admit of no rough 
usage. 

How to Make Wool Flowers.— 
There are several ways of making wool 
flowers, but the one we are about to 
describe is to be commended for its sim- 
plicity and its charming effect. The 
materials required are wooden or bone 
meshes of various sizes, single Berlin 
wool of various colours, and a reel of 
fine flower, with a skein of fine white 
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silk. For the moss a pair of steel knit- 
ting needles of moderate size. 

We will oommenoe by describing a 
dahlia. Take an inch mesh, cut off 
about six inches of wire, and place it 
across the mesh, as shown at A in Fig. 1.. 
Take the wool double, and fold it across 
the mesh the reverse way, at B. Draw 
it down tight and close to the wire, 
holding the hole at the lower end of the 
mesh by the thumb and finger of the 
left hand. Then take the end of wire 
C, Fig. 1, and bring it down across the 
wool, as shown at C, Fig. 2, keeping it 
under the thumb and finger. Then 




FIG 7. 



take the end D, Fig. 2, and place it 
like D, Fig. 3. The end D is under the 
endC. Pull them into as close a, tie 
and as close to the mesh as possible. 
Take the end C in Fi^. 4, and cany it 
behind the mesh as D in Fig. 5, pulHng 
it up straight and tight, like Fig. 6. 
Then take the double end of wool and 
twist it round the mesh, like Fig. 7, 
drawing the loop dose to the previous 
one. Work this with the wire in the 
same way. The number of loops re- 
quired may vary with the size of the 
flower; but fifty is a good numlief. 
When these are completed slip thew't^ 
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tlie mesh, and with white silk sew the 
tops of every two together. Place the 
ailk twice round wi& the needle, tie 
the ends together, and cut them off 
short. A section of this is shown in 
ilg. 8. Then curl the work into a small 
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taicle scarcely the size of a threepenny 
piece (Fig. 9), and go on winding two 
xnore rows behind this to form the re- 




FIG.9. 

semblance- of a flower, Fig. 13. Cut 
off the superfluous wire. To make the 
centre, take a half-inch mesh, lay a wire 
among it from A to B, Fig. 10, and with 



n 





ytilow wool double wind it oyer and 
tin you have a little thid:, lumpy 



bunch of it. Then pull down the ends 
of wire A, B, Fig. 10, draw them as 
tight as possible to the wool and twist 
the ends (see Fig. 11.) Now tie the 
wool a little way above the wire (see 
Fig. 12), and cut it straight across with 




FIG. \Z. 

a pair of bgissots at the dotted line A 
to B. Plant it in the hole of the dahlia 
seen in Fig 18, and tack it in place. The 
flower is now completed. 




FrG.13. 

To Make the Moss. — ^Walker's Steel 
Knitting Needles No. 64. First wind 
the wool double, cast on thirty stitches, 
knit a quarter of a yard according to 
size required. When finished sosuk it 
in boiling water for five minutes, then 
stretch it whilst wet and dry quickly. 
Then cut it up the middle, and then 
fray it by using a smaller mesh, various 
colours, and forming a flower of fewer 
knots. For instance a crocus, violet, 
white, or yellow, can be made on the 
inch mesh, four knots or tufts to each 
flower aind no heart. A heartsease, by 
two purple and three yellow knots, and 
so on. These smaller flowers need to 
be set in groups. 

The moss is made of green wool of 
all shades, not too bright, plentjr of 
d^ sad greens, and a little antique 
brick dust diould be mingled. 

Take a round of cardboard, cover it 
with dark green calico, and ornament 
the edges about three inches <ie«P- la 
this moss plant the dahlias ot various 
colours, as one white, one pink, and two 
shades of red. 

Many other flowers besidef daUias 
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be made in this wool work, or green 
altoded wool may be used. 

Expand the* Gbest.— Thoae ladies 
of leisure, or tboae who punue aedeo- 
taxy, indoorempkiyment, use their lun^r 
but yerj little; breathe but little air 
into the chest, and thus, independent 
of position, contract a wretchedly small 
chest, and lay the foundation for the 
loss of health and beauty. All this can 
be perfectly obviated bv a little atten- 
tion to the manner of breathing. Re- 
member that the lungs are like a blad- 
tier in their construction, and can be 
stretched open to double their size with 
perfect safety, giving a well- formed 
chest and a perfect immunity from con- 
sumption. The agent^ and the only 
agent we require, ia the common air we 
breathe ; supposing, however, that no 
obstacle exists, such as tying it round 
with stays, or having the shoulders lay- 
ing upon it. On arising from your bed 
in the morning, place yourself in an 
erect position, the shoulders thrown ofif 
the chest; now inhale all you can, so 
that no more can be got in ; now hold 
y«ur breath, and throw your arms off 
behind, holding your breath as long as 
possible. Repeat these long breaths as 
much as you please. Done in a cold 
room 18 much better, because the air is 
much denser, and will act much more 
powerfully in expanding the chest. Bx- 
ercitiug the chest in this manner will 
enlaige the capability and size of the 
lungs. 

Gax4etiing^ Maxims. ^Grow no- 
thing carelessly ; whatever is worth 
growing at all, is worth growing well. 
, liany kinds of garden- seeds lose their 
vegetative power if kept over the first 
Tear ; be sure» therefore, to sow none 
but new seeds. 

Melons, cucumbers, and otlier plants 
of the gourd tribe, form an exception 
to this rule ; their seeds should not be 
•own until they are several years old, 
lor they will then produce plants with 
•canty foliage, but abundant fruit.' 
> The -seeds of most weeds will retain 
their vegetative power for an unlimited 
'umber of j^ears ; take care, therefore, 



thai all weeds are burnt, op at all eventft 
that they are not thrown on piles, from 
whieh tiay are liable to be brought back. 
to tiio garden. 

The first leaves which appear In the 
seed bed (called the seed-leaves) are 
the sole nourishment of the young plant 
until it has acquired roots ; therefore, 
if they be destroyed, or seriously in- 
jured, the young plant must die. 

Seeds will not vegetate unless within 
the influence of moisture, air, and heat ; 
be careful, therefbre, not to sow your 
seeds too deep, or they will never come 
up. 

Little good is obtained by saving your 
own seea from common annuals au(f 
vegetables ; your ground is worth more 
to you for other purposes than the cost 
of the quantity of seed which you will 
require ; besides which, you will have 
a better crop from seed raised in a dif- 
ferent soil. 

The roots of very young plants are 
not strong enough to bear removal ; the> 
best time for transplanting seedlings i% 
when they have made from four to six 
proper leaves ; for by this time tha 
roots will be able to perform their pro- 
per functions. 

Plants when exposed to the action 
of light, transmit moisture copiously 
through their leaves ; transplanted seed- 
lings, therefore, and cuttings, should be 
shaded from the sun till their roots ore 
strong enough to supply moisture as 
rapidly as it is thrown off. 

Roots require that air should be ad- 
mitted to them : the surface of a clayey 
soil should therefore be disturbed as 
often as it begins, to cake. 

Let unoceupied ground be left in as 
rough a state a9 possible during the 
winter, in order that a large surface 
may be exposed to the frost, and the 
soil become thoroughly loosened. 

Frost takes effect more thoroughly 
on roots that have been dug up than 
on those which have been left in the 
ground ; therefore, either give your 
store roots complete protection, or let 
them stay in the ground. 

All plants absorb from the gixiund' 
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difl^rent jtnces ; ir eotiBtimfr vftriatioQ 
of ctDps h therefotviDdispeoBafole' 

Leaves absorb and give out moietttre, 
sBct inbale and exhale air ; they are 
consequently the most iosportant or* 
ganv of a plant, and, as before observed, 
if they are destroyed or injured the 
whole plant suffers. 

The porvs in the leaives of the plantb, 
by which they transmit mofeturo and 
air, are exceedingly minute, and liable 
to be choked by exposure to dust, and 
especially soot ; delicate plants should 
therefore be placed oat of the reach of 
smoke, and if their leaves become soiled 
they should be washed. 

The branches and leaves of plants 
rarely touch one another while in a 
growing state ; learn from this not to 
crowd plants too much in your beds ; 
air and light are as necessary to liiem 
as earth and water. 

The throwing off of its leaves by a 
newly.planted cutting is a sign that 
growth has comment ; on the con- 
trary, when leaves wither on the stem, 
it is a sign that the plant has not 
strength to perform the natultd func- 
tions of throwing them off. 

When shrubs produce an abundance 
of foliage but no flowers, either move 
them to a poorer soil, or cut through 
some of the principal roots. 

Bry east winds are injurious, by ab- 
sorbing moisture from the leaves of 
plants more rapidly than they are pre 
pared to give it out ; weather of this 
kind requires to be guarded against 
more than the severest frost. 

If a grass-plot becomes averrun with 
moss, manure the surface, and the grass 
^vill gain strength so as to overcome 
the intruder. 

In all cases of pruning, cut towards 
you, beginning a little below a bud, 
but on the opposite side, and ending 
just above the bud ; by this means the 
wood will be kept alive by the bud, and 
no water will be able to settle ^nd rot 
on it. 

Leaves shaded from the light do not 
9icquire depth of colour or strength of 
ibiYOur ; gardeners- take advantage of 



this fiiet, tying up lottuees and earthfagr 
celery, that they may be white and* 
mild. 

Light is necessary to flowers^ tiiot 
they may acquire tbeir proper hises ; 
therefore, when kept in rooms, iHaair 
place should be as near as possible to 
the. window. 

All pknts have a season of rest ; di** 
cover what season is peculiar to eaeh^ 
and choose that season for tni»^i 



ing. 



Plants are in their most active state 
of growth while in flowtr ; avoid trans- 
planting them ait this peiiud, for in all 
probability they will suffer from the 
check. 

On the oontrary, choose this period 
in preforenoe to any other, for takings 
cuttings^ as they are then most active 
in forming roots. 

Plants when in bloom have all their 
juices in the most perfect state ; <dKwee, 
therefore, the period of their begiaolng 
to flower for cutting all aromatiO' and 
medicinal herbs. 

Profose flowering soen esdmnste-tbe 
strength of plants ; tlierelore remcms 
flower- buds befom they expand from 
all newly-rooted cuttings and sieUy 
plants. 

No plants can bear sudden eonti^sts 
of temperature, therefore bring nothings 
dii'ect from the hot-house to ^e open 
air; warm weather even should be 
chosen for bringing out fdaatB from »• 
greenhouse. 

Remove all dead flowers from p«reii« 
nials, unless you wish to save seed ; Hie* 
plants win thus be prevented from etc* 
hausting themselves. 

To procure a succession of roses^ prune 
down to three eyes on all the branches* 
of some trees, as soon as the budfr begin 
to expand ; defer the same epemtiotis 
with others, until the leaves are expand- 
ing ; in the former case the three buds 
will bear early flowers ; in the latter 
they will not begin to expand until the 
others are in full foliage, and will bloom> 
proportionally later. 

By choking the growth of plailt% JfW 
throw strength into the flovrani 
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fruit ; this ia the reason why gardeners 
nip off the terminal shoots of beans and 
other sudi yegetables ; on this prin- 
ciple, too, is founded the valuable art 
of pruning. 

Qenerally speaking, the smaller the 
quantity of fruit on a tree, the higher 
the flavour : therefore, thin all fxuits in 
moderation, but avoid excess ; a single 
gooseberry on a tree, or a single bunch 
of grapes on a vine, no matter how fine 
it may be, is a disgrace to good garden - 
ing.*« 

Fruit should always be gathered in 
dry weather, and carefully placed in 
baiskets, not dropped in ; the slightest 
bruise will cause fruit to decay. 

All bulbs and tubers should be placed 
In the ground before they begin to shoot ; 
if suffered to form leaves and roots in 
the air, they waste strength. 
- Never remove the leaves from bulbs 
after flowering until they are quite dead ; 
as long as the leaves retain life, they 
are employed in preparing nourishment 
and transmitting it to the roots. 

Vegetables that are valued for their 
juciness and mild flavour should be 
grown quickly ; the reverse should be 
the case whec a strong flavour is re- 
quired. 

Though rapid growth is desirable in 
succulent vegetables, this is not the case 
with most flowering shrubs, which form 
bushy and therefore bandsomei plants 
ythsn grown slowly. 

Few plants thrive in stagnant water ; 
potted plants should, therefore, always 
nave a thorough drainage of broken 
p(^ or brick, and should not be allowed 
to stand in deep Eaucers : they require 
but little water during the winter ; but 
when they begin to grow they should 
be liberally supplied. 

Plants in pots are more liable to be 
injured by frost than plants in the 
ground which are exposed to the same 
temperature, because the fibres of their 
roots cling to the sides of the pots and 
are soon affected ; if they are kept out 
of doors during the winter, bury the 
pots in the ground. 

AU garden hedges should be kept clear 



of weeds, or when the latter run to se^d, 
they will supply your garden with a 
stock against next season. 

Finally, whether you sow seeds, wa- 
ter the young plants, or reap the pro- 
duce, remember that you are dependent 
for all on Qod's blessing. 

Care of Carpets.— When carpets 
are taken up, be careful in removing the 
tin tacks, so that the edges of the carpet 
are not torn, then roll up the carpets 
with the upper part inside, and send 
them away to be beaten. As soon as 
the carpets are removed, throw a few 
tea-leaves, not too wet, over the floor, 
sweep the room out, and afterwards 
wash the boards with a flannel, but be 
careful not to throw too much water 
about, as it is liable to injure the ceilings 
of the rooms below. While the floor is 
drying, beat the carpets, by hanging 
them over a stout line and beating them, 
first on one side and then on the other, 
with a long, smooth stick. After the 
carpet is beaten, it may be dragged over 
a lawn, or else brushed on both sides 
with a carpet broom. If faded or greasy 
in many parts, an ox-gall mixed with a 
pailful of cold water, or a little grated 
raw potato and cold water xnixed to- 
gether, and sponged over the places, 
and then wiped dry with soft cloths, 
will make them look clean and bright. 

Pot-Herbs.— Parsley.— This herb 
is most in use, indeed in constant de- 
mand, both for garnishing and cookery. 
There are two sorts, the plain-leaved 
and the curly. The latter should always 
be preferred, being more beautiful, whe- 
ther growing, or on the dish, and easily 
distinguished from the (Ethtua, or fool's 
parsley — a species of hemlock, which is 
poisonous. The best mode of cultiva- 
tion is by seed, sowing where it is to 
remain, any time between the begin* 
ning of March and the middle of June ; 
and if the stalks are cut down occasion- 
ally to prevent their seeding, it will last 
for several years. The seed, which 
should be buried about an inch deep, 
is a long time vegetating, the plant not 
appearing above ground for five or six 
weeks. Parsley may be cultivated hj 
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trBA0|»1anting some young roots, the 
-youtiger the better, watering and shad- 
ing until they hare taken root, and hold 
tteir heads up. Many pot-herbs are as 
good for use dry as green ; but this is 
not the case with parsley, which is infi- 
nitely better for all purposes when fresh. 
By covering it over with some loose 
haulm in the winter, the young leaves 
will be sheltered, and it might be ga- 
thered as wanted, all the year round. 

MmT is best propagated by cuttings, 
or by dividing the roots of an old plant. 
February is the proper season for this ; 
but it may be done at any time in cloudy 
weather by shading and watering Those 
ladies who have conservatories or frames 
should keep a root or two of mint in 
pots, as it is in demand for lamb very 
early in the year, and before it puts 
forth its young leaves in the ooen 
ground. 

Sage. — This herb is indispensable in 
the stuffing of geese, ducks, or pork, so 
by nil means nourish a few roots of it, 
which is propagated by planting the 
young shoots about the month of June. 
Take some robust shoots, about six 
inches long, remove all but the top 
leaves, and insert them in dippled holes, 
quite up to the leaves, squeezing the 
earth at the bottom of the shoot, but 
pressing it lightly towards the top. 
Shade and water, and when the plants 
spindle and show an inclination to 
flower, cut them down, so as to induce 
the growth of side shoots. Or you may 
divide the whole root, which is best af- 
fected in spring or autumn. If produced 
from seed, it must be sown in a rich 
border in April, thinned out when the 
plants are three inches high, and re- 
moved to its final station in the autumn 
or the following spring. Sage requires 
a dry soil and dbeltered situation. 
• Thyme will grow anywhere, but it 
prefers a dry poor soil ; if the ground is 
rich, the plant will become too luxuri- 
ant and lose its aromatic qualities. 
There are several varieties, that pre- 
ferred for culinary purposes is the le- 
inon-scented, it is also the handsomest 
&i appearance. It is propaga^ted by seeds 



or slips. Sowing should be performed 
from the middle of March to the middle 
of May ; slips should be set out in the 
spring. It may also be propagated by 
layers, like carnations. Although a 
perennial, it becomes stunted after two 
or three years, and to insure it in per- 
fection, the seed should be sown annu- 
ally. 

There are other pot-herbs, such as 
marjoram, savory, tarragon, basil, &c., 
all which may be cultivated in small 
patches for general use. The sweet 
marjoram is produced from seeds and 
so is the basil ; but the common mar- 
joram, savory, and tarragon, may be 
grown from cuttings or roots, like those 
already described. 

Some comers should be devoted to 
fennel and horse-radish, esculents in 
constant use. The first is shy of mov- 
ing, and unless the plants are very 
young, it can scarcely ever be done 
successfully after April. 

Little Presents. — Life is made up 
of little things ; every now and then — 
and every now and then only — is it that 
we are startled from the usual routine 
of small events by some great thing 
happening to us. Small grains make 
great mountains, and there is a value 
in little things to which many large 
ones can never attain. How cheering 
to the downcast mind is even the bright 
smile, or the passing sunbeam, and just 
such cheerful visitents are little pre- 
seuts. We have a great value and re- 
gard for them ; it is not the worth of 
the thing, but the spirit that induced 
the gift, that we prize. We are all tra- 
vellers along a road more or less weary 
to every one ; life's journey presents us 
with many trials, crosses, and cares ; 
we need to drink at the fountain, for 
the way is dusty ; to rest by the road- 
side, for the journey is toilsome ; and 
we like to receive the word of hearty 
cheer from the fellow-traveller who id 
bound for the same destination. Many 
a time have we been thus helped on by 
a little present. Listless and weary,, 
we had risen from unrefreshing sleep- 
lo 1 the postman's knock sent into our 
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heartea sudden thrill ; if we were hand 
borne with the small harassinga of gen- 
teel poverty, others were baJkin^ in a 
glowing suDsLine and a aamptuous ease, 
and some g^eam from that bright but 
distant world might come to ns — a laj, 
yes ! in the shape of a little present. 
The letter is thick and bulky, we feel 
it, we wonder, then we break the seal ; 
something more than a letter springs to 
sight — some small but useful thing, 
and we have rejoiced over our little 
present. Nor is the pleasure evanescent 
— we feel, all day long, that something 
pleasant has happened to us ; we have 
Deen remembered by a distant friend, 
and little troubles sink before the rising 
qf the beams shed by our little present. 
Let us then give our little presents, 
called forth by the feeling of love and 
kindness. Long after we had given and 
forgotten the gifts, little presents have 
come up and looked at us again ; we 
had not remembered the queer old 
drawing, the work of our childhood ; 
or the Httle letter that accompanied it, 
full of all manner of good wishes ; the 
only marker, so badly worked that now 
we are ashamed of it ; yet there they 
meet us, between the leaves of that old 
Bible, utterly forgotten by the giver, 
but oh ! treasured by the recipient — 
treasured in the greatest treasury of 
all, the little gifts of love -fought 
woi-thy of a place between those leaves. 
They look at us, they remind us of days 
long past, but surely they were links 
in a friendship which is not yet severed, 
some of the little things that yet abide, 
and, like the small seed, sinking into 
the ground, containing the germ of 
gi'cat results. "We have never valued 
great and costly gifts as we have little 
presents. Once we were tempted to 
ridicule an ornament from its want of 
taste and fitness, we were stopped by 
the wearer's words — " It was the pre- 
sent of a friend !" the article at once 
assumed another aspect, it became the 
tepresentation of % precious bond, one 
we take upon us too ligbtlj', and throw 
off too easily — the bond of friendship^ 
As far as yo\.\x means will permit, 



give little presents. Yon will «ot al- 
ways ineet with a gmtefail letura, never 
wmi. ! do yott think 700 will ever x»- 
pentofa good aefcicm ! Iiet them spe^ 
for yoa when you are absent, and U 
-they do not call forUi answering beams 
of love, and joy, and thankf uUieas, let 
them at least glow as the hot bumiiig 
ooak upon tkit heads of the ungrate- 
ful. 
" Tes, I love yon, little {UTeaents, 

In your small «rmj ; 
Staxs of kindness, Boild^ beaming 

Light upon my way. 

'' Oh ! I Takie little presets. 
They have patmt awaj 
Over care, and grie^ and sorrow, 
Driving all away/' 



The Alt of Bii!d-Stiiffing.^BQ£^- 
ners should never attempt to stuff any 
bird smaller than a blajckbird ; the lar- 
ger the bird the easier it is to stuff. 
First puts small quantity <^ wool down 
the tiuroatin order to prevent any mois- 
ture escaping from the stomach ; this 
is highly imp^>rtant, and must never 
be omitted; then break the bones of 
the wings close to the body ; divide 
the feathers from the breast- bone to 
the vent ; divide the skin in Uke man- 
ner. Great care must be taken not to 
puncture the abdomen ; raise the skin 
with the point of a penknife until you 
can take hold of it with your tluger 
and thumb ; hold the skin tight aii4 
press on the body with the knife as the 
skin -paxia from it^ putting the knife 
farther under until you reach the thigh ; 
break the thigh-bone close to the top 
joint, and push it gently up until you 
can tak» hold of the flesh ; now Uke 
the bone that is attached to the leg and 
pull it gently out, turning the skin of 
the leg inside out : cut the flesh off 
close to the knee and skin as far dowB 
to the back as yon can. Do the same 
with the other side of the bird ; if anj 
wet escapes from the flesh, dry it up 
with fresh bran. With a small jpair of 
scissors, put the akin on both siaea out 
of your w^y as much as possiUs j ^ush 
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Vm body up (the t«ii of ih» bird bemg 
field in your hand) ; cut through iub 

close to the tail as possible (this is done 
inside the iddn) ; then take the bird by 
the 'baok4>oBe, and gently push the skin 
' down by the t&umb-nail till you come 
to the wings ; take as much flesh from 
the wing joints as you can, and go on 
skinning till you reach the ears ; take 
hold <5f them close to the skull and pull 
them out. Take the eyes out, and be 
careful not to burst them, holding the 
£*:in with one thumb and finger, while 
you pull the eye out of the skin wi*fc 
the other ; after taking the eyes out, 
put as much cotton in the sockets as 
will nicely fill them. Skin down to the 
beak very gently, cut the neck away 
from the skull, and also a piece of the 
■skull to take the brains out ; anoint 
the skin with arsenicated soap, put a 
little tow round the thigh bones to form 
the thigh, and gently turn the ricin back 
again ; if care has been taken, the loss 
of the body will make but little differ- 
ence in the -size of the bird. Qet three 
wires, one as long again as the bird, the 
other two twice the length of the legs, 
file them sharp at one end, bend the 
blunt end of the long wire, put some 
tow on the bend and squeeze it tight 
to fasten it, then twist the tow until it 
is about the size of the body ; do it as 
tight as possible. Have some tow cut 
up small, get a strong wire, rough one 
point, and turn the other into a bow to 
bold in your hand ; take hold of some 
of the tow with the rough end, and 
push it up the neck ; this requires but 
a small portion of tow ; put «ome in 
the chest, and a little all over the in- 
alde of the skin. Put the body wire up 
the neck, and bring it out through the 
skull at the top of the head ; draw the 
*body into the skin and be careful not 
to stretch the neck ; then put the other 
wires through the centre of the feet 
tip the legs, being careful not to break 
the skin ; put enough wire inside the 
«kin to push into the body to fasten 
the legs ; cat off a piece of the wire 
that has gone through the head, put it 
the toil into the body (under 



the tail, of course) ; open the eyeUdsfy 
and put in the eyes (patience is requited 
in young beginners to do this) ; mount 
the bird on a perch fastened to a small 
board, bend the legs so that it will seem 
to stand in a proper position ; be care- 
ful not to loosen the leg wires from the 
body, bring the feathers nicely together 
between the legs, bend the neck, and 
put the head, in the shape you think 
proper, then run a pin or a piece of wire 
through the butt of the wing and into 
the body, to keep it in its proper place. 
Should the bird be out of shape ia 
places, raise the skin gently with a 
needle, put the feathers as straight as 
you can, put a pin in the breast, back, 
and under each wing near to the top of 
the thigh, fasten the end of the cotton 
to one of the pins, and gently wind it 
round the bird from one pin to the 
other ; put op the bird when you see 
that it is right You had better )et the 
specimen dry of itself, then bake it; 
keep it free from dust, and it will dry 
in a fortnight. Spread the tail iu a na- 
tural position, and when it is dry, un- 
wind the cotton ; 'cut the pins closo to 
the butt of the wing and the head ; take 
out the others, and the bird is finished. 

This art^ though somewhat nnplea- 
sant in its operations for fair fingers, is, 
when accomplished, an interesting par- 
lour ornament, especially when it is & 
representation and a memento of some 
favourite pet. 

Electricity from a Black Cat.~>l^[> 
receive the electrical shock from a black 
cat, place the left hand under the throat, 
with the middle finger or the thumb 
slightly pressing the bones of the ani- 
mal's shoulder ; then, on gently passing 
the right hand along the back, sensible 
electric shocks will be felt in the left 
hand. Very distinct discharges may 
be obtained, too, by touching the tips 
of the ears after applying friction to the 
back of the cat. It will be hardly ne^ 
cessary to hint how requisite it is that 
a good understanding should exist be> 
tween the experimenter «nd the cat. 

'Pocket-Hasidkerdiicf.^Tfae 4eai* 
ponent ports of this famtfiar tcsm M» 
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four, namely, pocket, hand, her, cur or 
cover, from couvre; chief, from chef^ 
head ; that is, pocket-hand-cover-head, 
or pocket-haud-head-cover. Hence the 
transitions that have taken place in the 
use ol that article of dress ; first worn 
on the head, then carried in the hand, 
and lastly in the pocket. The word 
ffumcAotr is not the translation of it, 
unless depoche be added ; for the French 
have mouchoir de teU, fwmchoir de cou, 
as well as mouchoir de pocke. In fact 
mouckoir has, like the other, deviated 
from its original meaning. First con* 
fined to the use of the nose, as the verb 
motichoir implies ; it has passed from 
that organ to the head, from the head 
to the neck, and f rom^ the neck to the 
pocket. 

-' Illegal Marriages. — ^A woman may 
not marry her grandfiither; grand- 
mother's husband ; husband's grand- 
father ; father's brother ; mother's bro- 
ther ; father's sister's husband ; mo- 
ther's sister's husband ; husband's fa- 
ther's brother ; husband's mother's bro: 
ther ; father ; step-father ; husband's 
father ; son ; husband's son ; daugh- 
ter's husband ; brother ; husband's bro- 
ther ; sister's husband ; son's son * 
daughter's son ; son's daughter's hus- 
band ; daughter's daughter's husband ; 
husband's son's son ; husband's daugh- 
ter's son ; brother's son ; sister's son ; 
brother's daughter's husband ; sister's 
daughter's husband ; husband's bro- 
ther's son ; husband's sister's son. 

It may be observed in thb long list 
of prohibited kindred marriages, there 
is no reference to such a relationship as 
that of cousins ; therefore cousins in 
the first and nearest degree are per- 
mitted to marry without let or hind- 
rance. Though the law is ehiborate in 
its denunciations of marriages between 
certain parties concerning whom there 
can be neither physiological nor moral 
objection — ^a husband's brother, or a 
sister's husband — ^yet the law permits 
marriages between grandchildren of 
the same parents, who may be living 
evidences of undoubted blood- relation- 
•hip, the union of which is almost uni- 



versally repugnant to the moral se 
and believed to be physiologically per- 
nicious. 

Divorce. — In the event of a marriage 
being annulled by divorce, the parties 
so divorced cannot legally marry again 
until three months have elapsed after 
the absolute dissolution of the former 
marriage. 

Le^ Modes of Marriage.— Upoa 
some one of the following modes only » 
marriage valid in England : — 

1. Bt BA»NS.--The term <* banns" 
applies to a series of public announce- 
ments in a church, giving notice of an 
intended marriage. Notice by one of 
the parties who have decided thus to be 
married must be given to ihe clergyman 
or the clerk of the church of the parish 
where the parties reside ; or if the par- 
ties reside in difierent parishes, then 
notice must be given in each parish. 
There is no accredited form of notice 
of banns, as it is very rare that a writ- 
ten notice is required, the usual custom 
being for the parish clerk to enter in his 
book all particulars of the parties as they 
are told to him, and this entry in the 
official book of the church is held to be 
undoubted evidence of the notice. 

On notice of banns being given, de- 
claration must be made t^t there is 
no impediment to the marriage, nor 
any consent wanting to authorise the 
pi^es to contract marriage. 

After seven days' notice, the clergy- 
man of the parish is bound to publish 
the banns on the three successive Sun- 
days after the second lesson of both 
morning and afternoon service. 

Should the clergyman, however re 
ceive notice from the parents or guar- 
dians of either of the contracting par- 
ties that they forbid the banns, the 
clergyman is then legally bound to ab- 
stain from publishing the banns. 

Any person may, immediately after 
the publication of banns, protest against 
the marriage to the clergyman after the 
service, and if the protest can be legally 
sustained, the proceedings are put an 
end to. 

Should there be no prohibition, after 
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t^ IbAQns have been duly published the 
i^oaniage may be solemnised at either 
of the churches where the banns were 
published, within three calendar mouths 
after such publication, but not else- 
where, nor alter the end of the three 
months. 

. 2. Marriage bt Licknce. — ^A mar- 
riage licence may be obtained from a 
surrogate, who is a bishop's representa- 
^ve for the purpose of grantiug mar- 
riage licences. Where there is only one 
church in a parish, the incumbent is 
usually a surrogate. Where there are 
miore than one, certain of the incum- 
bents are selected by the bishop to act 
as surrogates. 

In the metropolitan district, mar- 
riage licences may be procured either of 
cCi local surrogate or in Doctor's Com- 
mons. 

One of the paities about to be mar- 
ried must make application for a li- 
cence, and he or she will thereupon be 
required to make the following declara- 
tion ; — 

'January 1, 1874. 
Diocese of London, 

Appeared personally, 
William Robinson, of the parish of 
Fulham, in the County of Middlesex, 
and prayed a licence for the solemnisa- 
tion of matrimony in the parish church 
of Wandsvi;orth, in the County of Sur- 
rey, between him and Mary Smith, of 
the parish of Fulham, in the County of 

Middlesex and made oath that he 

belie veth that there is no impediment 
of kindred or alliance, or of any other 
lawful cause, nor any suit commenced 
in any ecclesiastical court to bar or 
hinder the proceediug of the said mar- 
riage, accordiug to the tenor of such li- 
cence. 

And he further made oath that she 
the said Mary Smith hath had her usual 
l^ace of abode within the said parish of 
Fulham, for the space of fifteen days 
last past 

(Signed) William Robinson. 
Kwom before me : 

[Signature of the surrogate.] 
II eiwer of the parties is under 21 



years of age, then the declaration must 
affirm the consent of the parents or 
guardians of such parties. 

False declarations, if known 2o both 
parties, has the efifect of making the 
marriage void as against the children 
thereof, according to the strict letter of 
the law. 

The practical effect of a marriage by 
licence is, that immediately after the 
declaration is made, the marriage may 
take place forthwith, or any legal time 
within three months afterwards, in the 
church or chapel specified in the licence, 
but not afterwards, nor elsewhere. 

3. I^ARRIAGB BY SPECIAL LICENCE. — 

Special licences vary only from ordinary 
ones that they do not specify any par- 
ticular church or place where the mar- 
riage is to take place, nor do they re- 
quire the previous residence of either 
of the parties in any particular parish 
or district. Like the other licences, 
they are only available for the space of 
three months. 

Marriage by Certificate of a Su- 
perintendent Registrar. — Persons de^ 
sirous of availing themselves of autho- 
rity to marry by certificate, must con- 
form to the following provisions : — 

One of the persons must give notice 
to the superintendent registrar of the 
district in which they both reside ; or 
if they reside in separate districts, then 
one of the persons must give notice to 
the superintendent registrar of each dis- 
trict respectively. 

[Printed forms of declaration for 
signature may be had of the registrar.] 

The superintendent registrar is re- 
quired officially to read such notice at 
the next meeting of the board of suar* 
dians, but his omission to do so m no 
wise aflects the progress of the other 
proceedings or the validity of the mar • 
riage. Such notice must be entered in, 
the notice book of the district, or in 
each district respectively, and a true 
copy placed conspicuously in the dis- 
trict office or offices. If not notified to 
the contrary, twenty- one days after 
such notice has been so placed, the su- 
perintendent registrar will, when tt^ 
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quested to do so by or on behalf of the 
party to whom the notice is given, issue 
a certificate, which certificate will be 
void unless the marriage be solemnised 
within three calendar months after the 
date of the entry of notice. 

A registrar's certificate of notice of 
marriage may be used, and will effectu • 
ally stand, instead of the publication of 
banns ; and the clergyman of the church 
or chapel designated is bound to marry 
the parties in like manner as after the 
publication of banns. Or a registrar's 
certificate of marriage is aTailable for 
the purpose in any building registered 
under the Act, providing such building 
is duly entered and notified in the cer- 
tificate. 

Marriages in a registered building 
may be solemnised according to any 
form or ceremony which may be custo- 
mary in such building for such occa- 
sions. But every marriage in a regis- 
tered building must be in the presence 
of a registrar. 

Marriages authorised by certificate or 
licence of any superintendent registrar 
may, if desired by the parties, be solem- 
nised by the registrar in his office. 

Marruqes of Jews and Quakers. 
— When both of the parties are Jews 
or Quakers a certificate having been first 
duly obtained, the marriage- may take 
place in any building, whether regis- 
tered or not, or whether set apart for 
religious worship or not, and it is not 
pompulsory that the solemnisation sk 11 
be between the hours of eight av. i 
twelve in the forenoon. All other mar- 
riages must be solemnised between those 
hours. 

Court Plaster.— This useful article 
is very easily made, and as home-made 
plaster is better than what can be pur 
chased, the process of making ought to 
be generally known. Soak bruised isin- 
glass in a little warm water for twenty 
four hours, then evaporate nearly all 
the water by gentle heat ; dissolve the 
residue in a little proof spirits of wine, 
and strain the whole through a piece 
of open hneu. The strained mass should 
be a stiff jelly when cool. Now extend 



a jnece of silk on a wooden firsmey^and 
fix it tight with tacks at pack-thread. 
Melt the jelly, and app3y it to the silk, 
thinly and evenly, with a badger-haiir 
brush. A second coating must be aip- 
plied when the first has dried. When 
both are dry, cover the whole surCsce 
with coatings of balsam of Peru, - ap- 
plied in the same way. Court plaster, 
thus made is veiy pliable, and seldom 
breaks. 

The Carat. — Many x)eoplc, especi- 
ally the fair purchasers of jewellery, 
have speculated upon the precise mean- 
ing of the word ** carat." It is an ima- 
ginary weight, that expresses the fine- 
ness of gold, or the proportions of pure 
gold in a mass of metaj. Thus, an ounce 
of gold twenty- two carats fine, is gold 
of which twenty-two parts out of 
twenty-four are pure, the other two 
parts being silver, copper, or other me- 
tal. The weight of four grains, used 
by the jeweller in weighing precious 
stones and pearls, is sometimes called 
diamond-weight — the carat consistii^ 
of four nominal grains, a little lighter 
than four grains troy, or seventy-four 
and one-sixteenth carat grains being 
equal to seventy -two grains troy. The 
term of weighing carat derives its name 
from a bean, the fruit of an Abyssinian 
tree called kuara. The bean, from ihd 
time of its being gathered, varies very 
little in its weight, and seems to have 
been, from a very remote period, used 
as a weight for gold in Africa. In India^ 
also, the bean is used as a weight for 
gems and pearls. 

Gall Soap. — Gall soap, for the wag- 
ing of fine silken cloths and ribbons, is 
prepiared in the following manner: — 
In a vessel of copper one pound of co- 
coa-nut oil is heated to 60 degrees BVdi., 
whereupon hnlf-a-pound of caustic soda 
is added, with constant stirring, in 
another vessel half- a- pound of white 
Venetian turpentine is heated, and when 
quite hot stirred into the copper kettle. 
This kettle is then covered and left for 
four hours, being gently heated, after 
which the fire is increased untH -the 
contents are perfectly clear, where^poa 
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' <me pound of ox^gall is added. After 
this enougb of good, perfectly dry Cas- 
tile soap is stirred into the mixtttre "to 
cause the whole to yield but little under 
the pressure of the finger ; for which 
purpose from one to two pounds of soap 
are required for the above quality. Af ■ 
1»r cooling) the soap is cut into pieces. 
It is excellent, and will not injui'e liie 
finest colours. 

Hints to Convalescettts. — ^Conva- 
lescence is neither health nor disease, it 
is an intermediate state. Wasted ener- 
gies are to be recruited, and the organs 
are to be prepared to encounter influ- 
ences from which they have for a longer 
or a shorter time, been withdrawn — 
influences of society, friends, noise, heat, 
light, visits, cold, food, bodily labour, 
and mental toil. 

Intellectual toil or exertion is to be 
avoided by convalescents, unless only 
in so far as it is advisable to afford dis- 
traction, as is the case frequently with 
hypochondriacs. But, as a general rule, 
its efiiects on the brain, and on associ- 
ated organs, are too exciting, too dis- 
turbing, too apt to rekindle quenched 
irritations, and to produce relapses of 
departed diseases. It is a great advan- 
tage of watering-places, and other places 
of invalid resort, that the patient's af- 
fairs are left behind. The perfect calm 
of the passions is included in this ad- 
vice. Moral emotions of an anxious or 
exciting character exercise a much more 
potent and baneful influence on the 
weak than on the strong. 

To invalids who cannot bear much 
walking, riding is, of all exercises, the 
most beneficial. Jt brings into play 
the greatest number of muscle?, and 
^elds to the body the strongest concus- 
sions. But if possible, horse exercise 
should always be alternated with a cor- 
responding amount of walking. In this 
way it is pre-eminently useful in all 
nervous, hypochondriacal, and dyspeptic 
affections. Jn certain diseases of the 
heart and lungs, gentle riding is an in-, 
valuable resource. 

As epidemic influences are found 
from tome tQ time to preraxi, it is well 



I to be provided with the meanft of de- 
fence, and to know their conditions of 
attack. Everything that materially de- 
ranges the health may beccone the oc- 
casion or exciting cause of the prevalent 
complaint. When the constitution has 
been deteriorated by any cause, espe- 
cially by bad diet, by fatigue, by misery, 
by depression, then it is most liable to 
be impressed with the noxious influ- 
ences. Hence the necessity of aditpting 
every means of increasing vigour. A fit 
of passion, '* catching cold," an over- 
dose of physio, an indigestion, a fright, 
a wound, anxiety, are all causes of indi- 
vidual attacks of r^gning epidemics, 
cholera, typhus, dysentery. 

The Eff^ects of Deferent Atmo- 
spheres on the Health.— Variation 
in the qualities ol the air we breathe, 
is a fertile source of disease, and an effi- 
cacious means of cape. The effects of 
a hot and dry atmosphere are muscular 
weakness, copious perspirations, fre- 
quent thirst, disinclination for animal 
food, and a relish for vegetables, acid 
fruits, and cooling drinks ; weakened 
appetite and digestive powers ; inapti- 
tude for intellectual as well as bodily 
exertion ; sleepiness during day, and 
sleeplessness at ni^t. It induces cere- 
bral affections ; gastric, bilious, and in- 
testinal diseases. It aggravates hysteria, 
epilepsy and hypochondriasis. It is un- 
suitable for the ]3rmphatic, the scrofu- 
lous, and the rheumatic ; but adapted 
to (ky and bilious temperaments. 

A hot and humid atmosphere is BtUl 
more unhealthy and debilitating than 
the last. Respiration is more difficult. 
The energy of the nervous and muscu- 
lar systems is depressed. This state of 
the air is the precise condition most 
favourable to the decompoation of ani- 
mal and vegetable substances, and to 
the uprising of putrescent emanations. 
Hence the prevalence, under these cir- 
Gumstances, of epidemic, intermittent, 
and typhoid fevers. It is uncongenial 
to the lymphatic temperament. 

A cold and dry air is pre-ezainently 
healthy. An abundant oxyg««iis^Biip- 
^^3sd to the lungs ; atosottlar «aC9i||^ 
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isangineiited ; the appetite i> mcrcaaed ; 
dige8ti<m isTigorated; penpiratlon is 
leM. Its benefits, however, depend on 
sufficient exercise being taken to make 
the oigans react energetically. On the 
other hand it is uncongenial to those 
who cannot take active ezerdse, as per- 
sons debilitated by age or sickness, those 
of lymphatic temperament, and new- 
bom infants. The interior congestions, 
determined by cold inadequately re- 
sisted, predispose to inflammations and 
haemorrhages. 

A cold and moist atmosphere is veiy 
unhealthiul It determines powerful 
abstraction of heat ; repels perspiration ; 
produces rheumatisms, inflammation of 
the mucous membranes of the lungs, 
and gastro-intestinal canaL The very 
strong and bilious are often benefited 
by this kind of weather. 

Cold Water Drinldiig:.— This fluid 
is the best adapted for the drink of man- 
kind. It is indispensable to the exis- 
tence of organic matter — water consti- 
tuting seven-eighths of the entire weight 
of the body. The same proportion of 
the solid food we eat is pure water. 
Being free from all irritating, corrosive, 
or corruptible ingredients, it does not 
injure the most delicate structures which 
it permeates or saturates. It separates, 
attenuates, dissolves all other substan- 
ces : as such it becomes the grand ve- 
hicle of nutrition — carrying into the 
circulation the new materials of growth 
or repair ; while it is, at the same time, 
a menstruum to carry ofif the wasted, 
useless, or dead particles of the frame. 
It confers upon the tissues that elasti- 
city, expansion, and movement^ which 
their functions require. Hence it is 
manifest how much of this bland, lim- 
pid fluid is necessary for the wants of 
the economy — to repair the waste con- 
stantly taking place, and to replenish 
all the parts that would otherwise be- 
come dry and shnmk from want of 
moisture. Besides this, there is every 
reason to believe that, in the elaborate 
chemistry of the living body, it is in 
part decomposed — its elements form 
new combinations ; and all go to carry 



on the mysterious proces s es of lifs^ 
Henoe those who are djint^ of starvation, 
if they can procure water, nrotraci 
existence. 

The free drinking of cold water in» 
creases the appetite, improves digestion, 
braces the nerves, invigorates the mur- 
des^ hardens the entire frame, augments 
the animal spirits, clears the inteileot| 
calms the passions. 

Cold water on an empty stomach ex* 
cites reaction ; so tiiat the blood is im« 
mediately determined to that organ in 
greater abimdance, and with a more 
healthy circulation. The juices pecU' 
liar to it arc secreted more largely. This' 
reaction is communicated, by sympathy, 
to other parts of the body ; ail the se* 
cretions are increased. For the same 
reason, absorption is more n^id. The 
necessary result of this state of things 
is a keener sensation of hunger — a 
greater demand for, and ability to dis- 
pose of food. The change of matter is 
more rapid ; waste and supply are more- 
equable and proportionate. The used- 
up particles are duly carried out of the- 
system. The repair of waste is more 
perfect. In short, the body is better • 
nourished. The free drinking of cold 
water sometimes incommodes begin- 
ners. But it is only a temporary incon- 
venience, and passes off by perseve- 
rance. 

Alcoholic Beverages.— All alco-* 
holic drinks and fermented liquors, as 
well as medicinal stimulantsof all kinds, 
should only be had recourse to on ex*' 
tremely rare occasions, and under dr-^ 
cumstances of great exhaustion, whear 
life appears sinking. They can neveti 
be taken with impunity in a state <^' 
health. The nutritious ingredients ia* 
any, of even the best, of the liquors iif 
question, are almost an infinitesimal' 
element compared with the noxiouft>' 
principle they contain. The temporary- 
stimulus of organic activity, and the* 
transient exhilaration of animal feeling' 
they produce, is mistaken for the acqui- 
sition of strength and nourishment. 
To counsel alcoholic drinks to feebl^ 
suckling mothers, and dyspeptic ijawf' 
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Udfl, 18 inexcusable. They may, indeed, 
temporarily counteract exhaustion, sti- 
mulate vascular action, and rouse tor- 
pid ncK^ous energy — producing a glow 
in the stomach, or a draught in the bo- 
som ; but they will fail to impart avail- 
able nourishment. This counterfeit of 
strength is soon succeeded by increased 
weakness, and a more imperious de- 
mand for a repetition of the stimulant. 
Xhe mischief does not rest here; for, 
the ordinary dose failing to produce its 
wonted effect, a deeper and a deeper 
draught becomes necessary, and at last 
merges into a habit. In other cases, 
where the administraikion of wine or 
spirits is commonly supposed to be jus- 
tifiable, in persons exhausted by inor- 
dinate fatigue, it is better to allow the 
system to wait and want, till an interval 
of repose gives time for the stomach to 
resume its activity, to utter the voice, 
and to take upon itself the supply, of 
the organic demands. 

. The greatest, and longest continued 
efforts, both of body and mind, are those 
xuade on simple diet, and unstimulating 
bteverages. 

, Vaccination Act. — Since January, 
1868, it is the duty of every registrar 
of births and deaths to give notice of 
the requirements of the law respecting 
vaccination to the person responsible 
for the charge of each infant in his dis- 
trict ; and the law compds vaccination, 
and the notice thereof should include 
the name and address of the public vac- 
cinator appointed for the district. For 
purposes of the Vaccination Act, the 
persons who are responsible for the 
vaccination of a child are expressly de- 
fined, namely — ^the father (when living), 
if the child is legitimate : the mother, 
if the child is that of a widow or un- 
married woman ; or the person autho- 
ritatively in charge of an orphan ; or 
^e person in accidental charge of the 
child during a protracted absence of any 
of the aforesaid persons respectivelj / 
. When the authorised person (whethex 
tbe public vaccinator or not) to whom 
aphild is submitted for vaccination is 
of opinion that the child is not in a fit 



state of health for the operation, he 
may give a certificate to that effect, ex- 
tending the time for two months, which 
may be repeated as many times as the 
vaccinator may think desirable, and any 
such certificate absolves the holder 
thereof for the two months, but no 
lo^er. 

Pin-Money.^-When a marriage set- 
tlement of a large family estate is ef- 
fected, it is upon trustees to the use of 
the husband, his heirs and assigns, until 
the marriage, and thenceforth subject 
to an annuity payable by the husband 
to the wife for her separate use. The 
annuity thus payable is what is popu- 
larly known as ** pin-money " ; or, the 
provision of pin-money may be by means 
of a capital sum set apart by the hus- 
band or father, or other friend of the 
wife, and vested in a trustee or trustees, 
whereby the wife obtiiins periodical 
payments. 

The real intention of pin-money is to 
secure the wife in the certainty of poc- 
ket-money, and the means wherewith 
to obtain clothing, and other personal 
requisites consistent with her social po- 
sition, without placing her under the 
necessity of applying to her husband, 
or of relying upon his caprice. 

The institution of pin-money is equi • 
valent to saying, " you, the wife, shall 
not be reduced to the somewhat humi- 
liating necessity of disclosing to vour 
husband every want of a pound to keep 
in your pocket ; or of seeking his plea- 
sure and obtaining his consent every 
time you want to go to the milliner's 
shop, or for a little charity ; but that 
you shall have so much, consistent with 
your husband's income, and your own 
dignity, which you shall retain apart 
from him and exempt from his con- 
trol." 

Arrears of pin-money, as a rule, can- 
not be recovered for more than a year 
back, unless the husband and wife are 
I advisedly living apart ; but persistent 
claims for unpaid pin-money, & claimed 
each time within the year, are held to 
make the payment binding for any 
period of arrears. 
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A wife's unfaithfulness bars her claixa 
to- any arraara or future payment of pin- 
tnoney i but i£ the wife leaves the hus- 
band at his suggestion or with his con- 
sent, then the claim for pin-money re- 
mains good. 

It is expressly decided that savings 
oE pin«money are separate estate to ail 
intents and purposes, and they may be 
willed as such. 

If the wife suffers her husband syste- 
matically to pay for her clothing and 
personal requirements for any length of 
time, that is held to be a tacit relin- 
quishment of pin-money, and it has 
been decided that in such a case it- can- 
not be afterwards claimed, unless its 
payment has meanwhile been continued 
or resumed. 

Caatioa to Uitmarried Ladies with 
Pr^erty. — Eligible ladies with for- 
tunes should refrain fi'om appeals to 
mercenary suitors by a display or dis- 
closure of their wealth, unless they are 
willing to part with that wealth ; be- 
cause, if a lady communicates, or causes 
to be communicated, to her suitor the 
existence of her wealth, the communi- 
cation will- be an effectual bar to any 
seeret settlement she may subsequently 
feel disposed to make prior to marriage , 
as,, when a lady expressly makes known 
to her suitor the existence of her wealth, 
and afterwards sees occasion to settle 
it before her marriage, her husband may 
'afterwards plead that the disclosure of 
the wealth^ was purposely made to him 
as an inducement to propose, <and that- 
;the settlement is consequently an un- 
qualified fraud. 

[We are indebted to Beetou's Hand- 
Book of the Law Relating to Women 
and Children," for this paragraph, as 
wdl as those on " Pin-money," " Cau- 
tion to Unmarried Ladies," and " Le- 
gal Modes of Marriage." To those of 
our readers who are desirous of further 
information on these and kindred sub- 
jects, we earnestly recommend this 
cheap and exhaustive volume.] 

Wakefulness after a Few Hours' 
Sleep. — For the benefit of those per- 
sons who fall asleep perhaps soon after 



they get into bed, but wake some twQ< 
or three hours afterwards, and cannot^ 
sleep again, is a condition which may 
in general be remedied by getting up 
and eating some bread-and- butter — thus 
engaging the nervous power in diges- 
tion and the nutritive processes, and 
returning afterwards to a cool bed. ( 

Tea and Coffee,— Dr. Searle ob- 
serves — " The infusion of these gmteful 
exhilarants in boiling water as ordina- 
rily practised, in moderation there i» 
no great objection to, provided they are 
not taken too hot or too frequently. 
They should in a general way be con« 
fined to the breakfast-table and to per- 
sons of an adult age. The young, re- 
quire no excitants of any kind ; milk 
to them is more suitable, abounding aa^ 
it does in nourishment^ which is a qua- 
lity that neither tea nor coffee possesses. 
I have observed that tea or cofibe in a 
general way should be confined to the 
breakfast-table, though a cup of one or 
the other may,, without any great ob- 
jection, be token by most persons- in the 
evening. I mean by this reservation 
to say, that I believe there are many 
who would sleep better, jind enjoy much 
better health, were they not to do so. 
The exciting qualities of tea upon the 
nervous system are rendered very ap- 
parent by the sleepless nights induct 
to those imaccustomed' to its use in the. 
evening ; and coffee in most cases wiE 
produce the same effects. To persons,; 
therefore, who ase the subjects of any 
spasmodic or nervous affection, although, 
sleeplessness may not be induced, they 
are nevertheless clearly prohibited. And 
to the dyspeptic — another large class dE 
persons — the sugar, and hot water in 
which they are infused, render them 
equally objectionable ; whereas cold 
water, saturated as it is with atmoBphe- 
ric-air, possesses positively beneficial 
virtues in many such cases. 

Cautions to be Observed after Ex* 
posure to the Cold.— The secretion 
eliminated by the skin is in genial ■ 
acid, as is evinced not only by the taste^ 
but by the fact of its so often discharg- . 
ing or staining the colour of ladies' 
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dresses, as may be obserred aboat ibeir 
arms. And this*, without doubt, is the 
ordinary effect <^abealtby condition or 
active state of the skinfs ^netioa ; and 
if Bo, may well explain bow gouty rheu- 
matism, and some other affections, are 
80 often developed by changes in the 
weather restraining tha cutaneous func- 
tion and this acid secretion from the 
system. Exposure to a cold or damp 
state of the atmosphere, or to partial 
currents of air, is very liable to check, 
torpify, or arrest this function, and 
should therefore be guardedly avoided, 
as well as. all unnecessary exposure to 
cold* And it must be constantly borne 
in mind, that after any such exposure, 
warmth must be gradually and cau- 
tiously imparted, or injSammation or fe- 
ver may become developed,, a* we see 
exemplified in the chilblains which sue- 
oead- to cold in the extremities^.or cough 
and catarrhal afieetions^ which are of 
like inflammatory character, and are 
often induced' in tiiis way — by entering 
too warm, a room on coming out of the 
external cold air; the cutaneous sur- 
face, it will be. remembered, extending 
along the nir-pas9age» into the lunga. 

Elder Sisteia-.— Fortunate- i» a fa- 
mily that possesses an elder sister. The 
mother confides in her, the fkther takes- 
pride in her libility to aid and cheer 
the household, and tiie^ younger ones 
Ifean upon her' as* a mother. By her 
counsels, her example, her influence, 
abe may do quite as much as the pa- 
sents to give tone tt> the* family life. 
She is at once companioa and counsel- 
lor for the junior* members, since^ sepa- 
rated by oijy a brief interval from the 
sports of diildhood, she can sympathise 
easily with the little want» and griefe 
that fill the child's heart to overflowing, 
and show it how to compass its desires 
and forget its sorrows. A short' girl- 
hood i» usually the allotment: of the 
eldest daughter ; but this is made up 
to her in the long and delightful com- 
panionship she has with her mother, in 
the sense she is made to have of her 
own immtancq in the family, and in 
tiie uniiii^. calKicity slie is obliged by 



the force of circumstances to acquire 
and- display. It is in some respects un- 
fortunatitto be born an eldest daughter, 
to be kept at home from school on buf>y 
days to help mother, und be compelltd 
to take care of Che baby from year's 
end to yearns end, to see the younger 
daughters free and easy, at liberty to 
come and go as they will, while she 
sighs in vain for the like freedom from 
restraint. The oldest daughter gnjws 
up adding her daily might oi help to 
build up the family fortunes by. saviug 
servants* wages ;. and wben ease nud 
competence smile on the family circle, 
her parents are apt. to forget that, she 
k^ould enjoy the fruits of her labour 
and share equally witb^ the younger 
children in the varied accomplishments 
that young ladies prize so hichly. 

Orietn of " Britanfiia.^'— At Le- 
thington Castle, in East Lothian, is a 
full-length portrait, by Sir Peter Lely, 
of Frances Theresa Stuart, Duchess of 
Lennox, the most admired beauty of 
the court of Charles H. It is stated 
by Grammoiit that the king caused this 
lady to be represented as the emble- 
matical figure Brttanrua on the coin of 
the realm. The portrait represents a 
tftU. woman, with that voluptuous ful- 
ness of feature and person which seems,, 
perhaps ftom the taste of 'the painter, 
to characterise the beauties of this reigu. 
She leans upon the base of a pillar, aud, 
has :ui aepcKst of the utmost sweetness. 
Her luxuriant hair falls upon her fair 
white- shoulders and her half -seen bo-' 
som. She is magnificently attired in 
purple, and a profuse robe of green, fall- 
ing away from her shoulders, .comes 
round her limbs, and draws the* purple 
garment nearer to her figure. 
• The Flesh-Brush.— Persons whose 
circulation is languid, and,system geiie-^ 
rally weak, do well to. use the fleshy, 
bruf^ frequently, especially on coming 
out of the bath, when it is desirable 
that a healthy glow should be felt 
through the frame ; the friction, how-' 
ever, has been found too powerful for 
delicate skins, and it has given place to 
a better contrivance, the hair-glove. 
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Silk Fan Embroidered in Point 
Russe. — Ab an elegant fan u a verv 
expensive article, our fair Mends wiU 
be glad to learn how to XQake one £or 
themselves, using for i^ old mouniaqgg 
or new ones at pleasurtr The mountkig 
of the one given in our illustmtion is 
covered with white ghne nlk, and em- 
broidered with fine blaek silk in point 
russe. The material must be taken 
double; each, p(u^ sb» of ooniBe, enip 
broidered BO^MOnitel]^ and the divisioiiB 
of the mounting must lie between both 
pieces of material. The fan is cempleted 
at theupper end with a narrow strip of 
Chaatilly. laoe. A white silk «»d and 
taasell are fastened on the iaxL from il* 
lustration ; a cude, eonslstang of a plait 
•fuliittt silk gknp cord, is fiastened on- 
4bi QDrd ; &e circle is placed oix I^Ibbh 
'fgmn to- fBwveat its opMiing^wken not 
iipfnn. Gokvfod silk nn^ of oouxae, 
Ivtnnd instead; of whits. 

Ctaamentei Frans ftir • Moteh 
^IMllI ifnUmh: floe psnelopv oan- 
Wm^m&SimtmaL, blaflikdittoygiUrbeHdi^^. 
Wiuwulii of gilt flMtai. Aft infiiuto 
WtH^ei pattens am now pmpnedin 
.^AMr-s&swsd uetar, finel; oamd iac 
_ articles of&nflv WBfiL In 
It {lattein, tks m^k^ HMt 
i«ft a mateh^stamd isAnDsd' 
idUii^tesllis-workof iraa, tlier^lmieb^ 
mtH ]^mmm,. and- the motkowbin^ whcv 
t>ftteopen wingsi somft to oonndsr in 
dei|Mfa; tks nest emptied of hoe yonng. 
oneB^rflnnfgiltmetaL A flljB^ offittle. 
birds^fliiosey no doubt^ who kaivo de» 
serted ib^ ^^'^'^ *** plsoed npon the 
outer bordir. llisss little iMrdssze also 
of gilt metdi'; th^ are sewn on with 
jTold-colourecl nOkowrihe border, which 
IB worked in common, ocoss-stiti^ with 
black floss-silk, andedgodton either side 
with a row of gilt beads. The centre is 
filled up with red flo^ailk in slanting 
stitches, forming squares over SstitdieB^ 
of the canvas. « The metal stand, and or- 
naments are sewn over the centre. The 
frame is 12 inches long, 9 indies wide. 
To mount it, fold back the edges of the 
canvas, and stretch it over a piece of 
cardboard of the same siee, liied with 




red- glazed calico. Firmly sew together 
th<» canvas and lining, and hide the 
seam under an edge of red gimp cord. 
Add a-metal ring at the top to hang up 
the frame. 

dump Floral Decoration. — The 
introduction of natural ornaments into 
our houses is of comparatively recent 
date. FBsfaioD«.in her changing moods, 
has ¥nlledit, and' the conventional and 
artificial have hail tbeir day. Rustic 
badiGts of tniling^ 193^. stands of gaily- 
tinted growing fioMS^. niknic ponds 
teeming with finB^Mfa^ and^yases of 
autumnal leaves and gcfimm^mse re- 
placed- the onmbcrBome dliB» or^eer 
old ornaments oibuhi and OHBCgutekie ; 
andevon in axt^ the grtia&tai iiu^H / faMj d 
of natore is inriteteil in tfte diiWJi li mt 
of our modem: dwdUaBMs sftowT-oM* 
trast to the geomeixiBW etoMlaimMM^ 
and prim finely of the kowev^off krifist 
century ago. And tiiis iS'tms ■'^inrfil 
public as weQ as in primto mUffiMSh 

I4ke all fashionablesstidss^, 
and eBpeoisUjr ia citias^. tkar-gpestftaL-si^ 
tiio ttKpense of such doeontiinni^is'^ 
no means m unsmpertaut oqb^ «hL 
doubtlesB mnqrot o«r soustrjf : 
would hesitate «t tbs pnesi 
hf floiirts^tMP htaikaiv el the 
mISL miMiiiii and. ftias» «f«n. ay wft ieft. 
fiounui in aibandanos on ovsuisBBiiL 
side, ThemondaborBte devins^vilUk 
indade bewls ot gold: fidifOr OMi^i 
birds, with, peikiqp% AiirW'easotiB.^sli^^ 
bring sums wlnokare^k^jfoadLtfarBnch 
of oidinary pfuxBcSft Fifefingtiiesi»' prices 
is, howevei^ not at aSL necOMMyy if. one 
has a little mechanical. tnpnnity, and a 
fair share of taste, Wekave made beau- 
tiful bariLets from- old wooden chopping 
trays- that have surrived their turn of 
us^Ineasin the kitchen, though, per- 
hm, elean new ones would be better. 
All the materials needed, are some sticks 
of red cedar witii the bark on, or, if 
this variety of wood cannot be obtained, 
almost any kind can be pressed into the 
service ; a few bits of rattan, some 
gnarled roots, a paper of brads, and a 
little varnish, complete the require- 
ments. A good plan is to cut the cedar 
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vUxOa into pieceSi say &r«c inches long, 
split them, Bharpen both ends, and niiil 
these neatly around and outaide the 
upper edge of the bowL Then fasten 
iHts of root or twine the rattan around 
Jbenei^ and finish with an irregular 
knob below. For handles, select three 
jrtrohg pledas of rattan, and secure them 
firmly to the bowl, letting them extend 
about two feet above the same and meet 
in a neat loop. The bowl should not be 
less than six iuohes deep, in order to 
give the roots of the plants plenty of 
BOom to grow downward. Afisr the 
eonstruetion of the basket is finish^, 
^ve it acoat of varnish and the work is 
4lone. I>ried walnut skins^ acornsteheat- 
nat bacrs, may be used, as ornaments 
iiiatfiad of pieces of xoot. We have also 
«0en some very neat arrangements msde 
entirely of the shellsof Ei^tieh walnuts, 
which had been ear^ully romoved. In 
iUiing the basketfirst plftoescme broken 
stone or bite of china at the bottom, to 
serve for drainage, and above add kiose 
earth made of two^thirds garden soil 
and one thirdsand. JU regards plants, 
tmleBB the basket be large, os i^ stand 
:(which, by the way, can be made of a 
soi^ box, lined wiUi ane, and mounted 
«D feet) be used, we da not believe m 
a&y hurge variety of flowers in a sin^^ 
neeeptacle. It is nonsense to mix exi»- 
tioB^with wild ferns and gra88e8,.beca«se 
the natuie of soil which suits one is 
ilDft generally beneficial te tbe odier ; 
md.YBty often the warm unifbrm tern- 
pefatare, neoessaxy for delicate plamtsj 
is fatal to the more haidy varieties fixmi 
weads and pastures^ Ful s basket en- 
itiefy with ivy, and a luxuriant growth 
ean.be obtained, particularly if too mairfr 
akoots be not set in. Florists, aim to 
cram as much as possible into^ their 
baskets, and are totally regardless about 
the broad leaves of the begonias fth«dipg 
the stems and roots of the more'd^icate 
oeeping vines; In first setting in the 
plaE^ however, place them for a few 
days in a cold room until new du>ots 
i^qpear. Bemember, also, that plants, 
ndeqpecially ivy, will sot gimr without 
hgffLif particularly in the honMk r^Uoe 



a^pot of ivy, after it has began grovring^ 
for a time in the shady part of a rooaif 
and the young shoots will speedily turn 
white, while the older leaves will begin 
to drop off. lliere is another fact that 
amateur house-gardeners forget, and 
that is that the roots of a plant need 
plenty of air ;. and hence pretty pots of 
painted china or mnjoHca ware will not 
answer to contain the earth for their 
reoeptioii. If such vessels, however, 
should be used, the common earthenware 
pot must be set inside of them, with 
pl^ity of intermediate spaces between ; 
while care should be takexr that the 
higher edges of the outer pet do i»ot 
shade the base of the plant. Weak ve- 
getation may be rejuvenated with a 
Uttle ammonia, but it must be used 
with care' as too much kills. Abeut two 
drops in a-teacupful of water^ given once 
a week, we have f ouad to be pleatv lor 
a. gocd-sised plant. 

A very pretty adocnraent for picture 
frames is German ivy, a common trail- 
ing vine wtdch grows with great luxuri- 
anoe. All i^e old mediciiie phiaJs which 
infest out: of. the way doaets may be 
utilised for this purpose. These shoaid 
be filled with: wilier, and hung behiad 
the pictures, and a slip of t^ ivy ia- 
sorted. The vine is quite hardy. We 
have seen a single slip, in a pint bottle, 
grow until itr ran along the entirelengtli 
of a modecaie*sised n>om. A. q^age 
moistened and with fine seed scattessd 
in its pores, soon becomes a mass of lav- 
ing verdure, though a. prettier omasient 
we think can be made of a large pine 
burr, similarly prepared and hung^ilike 
the acorn, over water. Eine grass' seed 
is the best to use. Wardian oases are 
very easily made. A shsdlow box lined 
with zinc, with some holes on the sides 
to ventilate the soil, and a lai^ge glass 
shade, easily obtained for a small sum, 
answer the purpose. The plants take 
care of themselves, the water which 
they evaporate condensing on the glass 
and running back to the soil, so that> a 
species of circulation is constantly main- 
tained. Insect fanciers can combineani* 
mal and vegetable life itt one oaam 
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Bleeding^ from the Nose. — There 
is nothiog serious ia this unless it is 
too often ; in some cases, indeed, it 
may save from fatal diseases ; but when 
it requires to be stopped, let the person 
sit upright, bathe the neck and face 
with cold w:4ter, and dissolve a little 
alum in the water, and squirt it up the 
nostrils. If this fails, send for the doc- 
tor. Do not plug the nostrils, for un- 
less it be done properly you may think 
the bleeding has ceased, whereas it is 
only finding its way to the top of the 
throat, and being swallowed. 

Diarrheea — Every summer brings 
with it this unwelcome visitor to young 
and old, and is fi-equently fatal to the 
former. " Because it is commou at the 
same time of the year that fruit is," 
says Dr. Hope, " it is generally thought 
that eating fruit is the cause of it. It is 
eaid to come in with the plum season : 
so it does, but not because of the plums, 
or infants at the breast would not so 
frequently die of it. Ripe, sound fruit, 
in its proper season, does no harm, but 
great good ; but sour, unripe, or half- 
decayed fruit or vegetables is little bet- 
ter than poison ; so I would say eat of 
the fruit of every tree which is good for 
the use of man, but have patience till it 
is ripe, and do not use any part which 
is decayed or rotting. When this com- 
plaint appears, it should be attended 
to, not always stopped immediately, for 
it is often an effort of nature to throw 
off something which is better away ; 
but if allowed to run on it becomes se- 
rious. 

For a young child you will generally 
find this sufficient. Two tablespoon- 
fills of warm water, a little sugar^ half 
a teaspoonful of carbonate of .-soda, and 
one teaspoonful of paregoric ; mix ail 
together and give a teaspoonful every 
three hours till the purging stops. To 
an infant three or four months c)d, half 
a teaspoonful will be sufficient, increas- 
ing the dose according to the age. For 
grown-iip people and children alwve 
seven years of age, I now give you an 
excellent receipt, which you should keep 
ready in the house ;•-* 



Confection of opium, aromatic ecA»* '- 
fection, powder for compound chatt: 
mixture, of each two drachms ; earbo* 
nate of ammonia half a drachm ; oil of ' 
peppermint) fifteen drops ; mix tho- 
roughly, and keep in a bottle well 
corked. 

This quantity will make six full doses. 
To a person above fourteen years of age 
give one teaspoonful stirred in a little 
water ' every three hours till better. • 
Under fourteen years of age give half 
a teaspoonful. If there is pain in the 
bowels, apply heat as follows : — ^Make 
a common dinner- plate or small didi 
quite hot, lay on some folds of flannel 
wrung out of hot water, place the ho& • 
plata over this, taking care that the . 
edges do not extend beyond the flannel ^ ■ 
then cover with a diy towel. By hav- 
ing two plates, one at the fire wh^e the .. 
other is in use, you can change them i» ' 
a moment, and get any amount of heat * 
you requii-e without the weight of a \ 
large poultice. -^ 

Now comes the important question— -• 
How to know when to stop the actiott - 
of the bowels, and when to assist theitt'? ' 
You may take this as a good genend 
rule. If what passes from the bow^- > 
be very offensive, or if they have n<* ' 
been sufficiently acted upon for some ' 
days, then clear them out with a dose -' 
of castor-oil before you commence tiie ' 
other medicine.'* 

The Countenance.— The '• Familf • 
Doctor" ijjtorms us that " tolerably - 
clear iudlciitions of a person's state A ^ 
health may generally be read in the'^' 
countenance : where there is great ail- - 
xiety depicted on this dial plate of tlile ' 
internal organs, there is likely to be or->^ 
ganic or functional disease of the hearty * 
pneumonia, bronchitis, croup, chronir^ 
consumption, dropsy of the chest, cans* ' 
ing a sense of oppression and impeded '• 
respiration. In fevers, and other aente ' 
forms of disease which shorten Mft^ 
there is also this anxious expression. 

When the countenance is livid and* 
tinged with blood, there is impeded' 
respiration and circuIation,» probably I 
congestion of the brain ' this ib tlM^^eiuia ^- 
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iarapoplexy, diaeaae of the Jbeart> effu- 
sttNi of the lungs, ftc. A pale counte- 
xumee is a sign of fainting and hsdmorr- 
hiige, external or intemaL When the 
eiqxresaiou is violent and excited, there 
isL probably the delirium of fever, in- 
flammation of the brain, mania, or de- 
linum tremens. In paralysis^ convul- 
sioas. epilepsy, hysteria, and chorea, we 
have a distorted countenance ; and a 
flushed one is symptomatic of fever in 
general. Sometimes, in the latter stage 
oian incurable disease, the face becomes 
what nurses call * struck with death,' 
and to this hopeless corpse-like expres- 
sioii has been applied ^e term Faciea 
JitppoertUieOf because it has been vividly 
pictured by Hippocrates himself ; here 
is his picture : * The forehead wrinkled 
and dry, the eye sunken, the nose 
pointed and bordered with a dark or 
vjplet circle ; the temples sunken, hol- 
low, and retired ; the ears sticking up, 
tl^ lips hanging down, the cheeks sun- 
ken, the chin wrinkled and hard, the 
colour of the skin leaden or violet ; the 
eyelashes sprinkled with a yellowish 
white dusC " 

Puddings for Invalids.— All fat 
or greasy in^gredients should be excluded 
from these puddings, which should be 
made of some farinaceous material, and 
well and carefully cooked ; they will 
then be found to be excellent articles 
of diet for invalids. Simple rice, sago, 
tapioca, and boiled bread puddings, are 
those bSest suited for the sick room, or 
a composition of light egg and flour. 
To make them very nutritious, and at 
the same time light, it is best first to 
b^ke or boil the farinaceous ingredient 
thoroughly in milk, and while it is hot 
to^ stir in the egg, previously beaten up 
vnth. a little warm milk ; then set aside 
to cool ; the egg is thus sufficiently 
cCK^Ked, without having its albumen 
hardened and rendered indigestible. 

, Sea-side Visitors.— One fact should 
be borne in mind by those who resort 
to the sea-side, for the sake of the purer 
aad more bracing atmosphere which 
posTails there, namely^ that invalids 
iuwtUkely to derive more benefit from i 



the fresh sea breezes at the distance ot 
about a quarter of a miU from the sea 
than close to it. The residence of sucii 
should be on a hill sloping down to the 
shore. On the same level as the sea, , 
the air is rendered somewhcit impure 
by the decaying animal and vegetable 
matter which is left by each receding 
tide. 

Newly-Painted Houses. —Most ^e • 
rious effects have very oi'teu arisen from 
breathing the ntmo^ipuere of newly- 
painted houses ; that the headache, 
sickness, and other 'ineasy feelings that 
arise from this will pass away, and leave 
no after ill-effects, is the belief of most 
people, but cases have been known in 
which' the poison, though slight, has 
worked upon the system, and materially 
affected the health through life. That 
it is a poison which is thus inhaled, 
there is sufficient evidence in the cir- 
cumstance that on the delicate lungs 
of a bird it acts as such, causing death 
very rapidly ; whether the i)ernicious 
effects are produced by the fumes of the 
turpentine used in oil-paints, or to the 
subtle emanations of the lead, we can- 
not affirm ; but we would warn our 
readers to avoid, by all means, living or 
sleeping in newly -painted houses ; or, 
if they are obliged to do this, to admit 
as much fresh air sis possible, and to be 
out of doors as much as circumstances 
will admit ; children, especially, should 
be kept away from this morbific influ- 
ence. 

Moral Government of Children.— 
The following admirable rules on this 
very important subject, we extract from 
Chambeis " Infant Treatment ;"— 
' Anticipate and prevent fretfulness 
and ill-temper by keeping the child in 
good health, ease, and comfort. Never . 
quiet with giving to eat, or by bribing 
in any way, still less by opiates. 

For the first few mouths avoid loud 
and harsh sounds in the hearing of 
children, or violent lights in their 
sight ; address them in soft tones ; do 
nothing to frighten them ; and never 
ierk or roughly handle them. 

Avoid angry words and violence both 
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toachiidandiniti ii w ca ft o ; bywfaidi 
means a natoially -violent d^d will be 
tndned to gentleiieMi 

Moderate any^mpeontgr^cf a child, 
such an anger, Tiolenee, greedi&esa -for 
food, canning, &€., whicK appears too 
actire. Show him no example of these. 

Let the mother be, and let her select 
servants siich as she wishes the child 
to be. The younsfest child « afibcted 
by the conduct of those in whose arms 
he lives. 

Cultivate and express benevolenee 
and cheerfulness ; in such an atmes- 
^bere, a child must become benevolent 
and cheerful. 

Let a mother feel as she oi«ght^ and 
she will look as she leels. Much of a 
clnld's earliest jnoral training is by looks 
and gestures. 

'When necessary, ethibtt firmness and 
authority, always witii perfect temper, 
^mposure, and self-possession. 

Never give the child that which it 
cries for ; and avoid being too ready in 
answering children's demands, else they 
become impatient of refusal, and sel- 
fish 

Whan the child is most violent, the 
mother should be most calm and silent. 
Out-screaming a screaming child is as 
useless as it is mischievous. Steady de- 
nial of the object screamed for is the 
best cure for screaming. 

In such contests, witnesses should 
withdraw, and leave mother and child 
alone. A child is very ready to look 
round and attract the aid of foreign 
sympathy in its little rebellions. 

Never promise to give when the child 
leaves off crying. Let the crying be the 
reason for not giving. 

Constant warnings, reproofs, threats, 
and entreaties— as, « l^t that alone,'* 
** be quiet," " how naughty you are," 
Ac, all uttered in haste and irritation, 
are most pernicious. No fixed or defi- 
nite moral improvement, but the re- 
verse, results from this too common 
practice, 

^ Watch destructireness, manifested 
la fly and insect killing, and smashing 
•ad breaking, quarreUmg, striking, &c. ' 



a child to -wsiaieas killim^ aatoMls. 

Countennsk sccieiivaieaB b^ <_^__ 
ingits manoeavies. Begulatc lutmnK 
of p i o p ctty ouo s cam uid another'*. 

Never strike a child, and never teoeh 
it to strike again. Never tsli a child iot 
beat or thratiben any animal or objeetL 
Corpond oorrecCion mi^ be aroided by 
judicious substitutes. 

Set «a example of deanlmess, order^ 
paoefeaality, delicacy, politeness, and 
proper ease of manner. This is better 
than ** teaching manners,*' as it is 
called. 

Incnlcate early, and manifest in yoiu^ 
self, a delicate regard for the rights of 
others and their feelings, on cootrnit 
with selfiBh vanity, acioganee. and eK« 
elusive attention to one's own ease^ 
comfort, and gratification. 

Prevent all indelicacies and sloven^ 
habits at table — toudiing the utensils, 
stsstdung for wliat is wanted, sitting 
awkwardly, &c. 

Study early to gain4i child's confi- 
dence by judicious sympathy in its joys 
and sorrows. Have no conoealment 
with it. 

Govern by love, and not by dfcar ; ih^ 
contrast between chiidren governed by 
the one and the other is truly instruc- 
tive. Never fon^et that kindness is 
ix>wer with man and beast. The Ara^ 
never strikes his horse. 

Cultivate truth, jastioe, and candour 
in the child, and manifest them in your- 
self. 

Wi<?h a child whose firmness is apt t» 
run into obstinacy, never contend : itt 
doing so, you aggravate the feeling by 
manifesting the same feeling in your- 
self ; and by further showing your com* 
bativeness, exciting the child s oppo- 
sition. Divert the child from the ob- 
ject, nnd put in activity its benevolence, 
justice, and reason. 

Never frighten to obtain a child's 
obedience ; threats of hobgoblins, and 
all false terrors, are now iraiversaJly ex- 
ploded, as atrocities towards the young j 
death, fits, idiotcy. insanity, have been 
the consequences. They are, besides^ 
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0oon diflMvefscd to be falsehoods, And 
operate most immorally." 

This exoeUtBt aovmsel we aupplement 
by a word or imo upon books for those 
of tender years. Too.much care cannot 
be given to this subjeet. Many a falae 
impression has been instilled into a 
ohild'fl mind by an artist or author who 
had no higher care than to amuse the 
young mind rcgaixlless of its moral wal- 
iBxe*. Often and often hais. a funny nar- 
rative, adorned with f iu>ny picturea, al- 
though they have pravoked a laugh, 
left very unfavourable imptessions in 
the child. Certainly there is much 
more care now skowu by the caterers 
of books and pictures .£or the young 
than in the past. The peus of the beat 
religious writers, and the pencils of ar- 
tists who rank among the higfaAst in 
l^eirprofession, are now largely engaged 
6tt bookstand magazines for the young 
— ^ven for infants. " ChatterboK," 
edited by tihe Rev. Ckskine Clark, is, 
perhaps, the most j^ular amongst 
diildren's bodes, and in many respects 
the best. It may be regarded as a re- 
presentative book amongst juvenile li- 
terature, and we are pleased to observe 
that its pure tone and cheerful spirit 
is reflected in most of the other perio- 
dicals that appeal 4o the minds of the 
young. 

Eurliest IntsUectnal Education. — 
Cultivate by exercise the five senses of 
seeing, hearing, touching, smelling, tast- 
ing. 

Teadk the child to observe forms, 
d2es, weii^hts, colours, arrangements, 
smd numbers. 

^ Practise all a child's knowing facul- 
ties on objects— leathers, shells, rib- 
bons, buttons, pictures of animals, &c. 

Practise distinct articulation. If at 
four years of age a child has any defect, 
it ought to be systematically taught to 
pronounce correctly. 

liCt a child put its toy to another 
than the intended use, if it does not de- 
stroy it. This exercises invention. 

Encourage construction, and furnish 
the materials, leaving ingenuity to 
woik. 



Accustom the child to find its owit 
amusement. It is the most unpcofit*- 
able slaverj- .to be constantly finding 
amusement for it. 

fiemember that children love storlefl 
— ^the simpler the abetter ; and delight 
to have them told a^gain and again. 
Always give them a moral turn and 
character^ 

Be sparing of the marvellous ; -fz- 
clude the terrible and horrible ; and 
utterly proscribe til ghost and witch 
stories. 

Accustom children to reptiles, insects^ 
&c. ; and prevent the foolish fears of 
these creatures which is often found in 
adults, and leads to the constant and 
most unnecessary destruction of them. 

Induce a child to give attention, by 
presenting objects, and giving narra- 
tives which interest it. Do not tell it 
that it must give attention. 

Avoid employing female servants as 
nurses who possess, coarse habits and 
sentiments, or whose mode ol speaking 
is coarse or indelicate. • 

No difference need at first be made 
between the rearing and training ol 
male and female infants. Allow female 
children as they grow up^ to amuse 
themselves with dolls, and in a similar 
manner encourage and regulate the 
amusements of boys. 

Baking Pastry. — ^Regulate the heat 
of .the oven according to the article to 
be baked. Make tboi>e things first which 
will suit the heat of tlie oven. Light 
paste I'eqiures a moderately quick oven ; 
for if the oven is too hot, the paste will 
be coloured before it is propeily baked ; 
and if it is then taken out of the oven 
it will lall, and become flat. A oool 
oven will prevent pastry from rising 
sufficiently ; and puflT-paste baked in 
an oven with anything that causes 
much steam, will not be so light as 
otherwise. Iced iarts or puffs should 
be baked in ft cooler oven than those 
that are not iced ; the door should b© 
left a little open if the oven is too hot. 
Small articles of pastry require to h% 
baked in a fiercer oven than large onea. 
All pastry should be baked in fileaa 
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tins or patty- pans, without being but- 
tered. Pastry, when baked sufficiently, 
may be easily slid about on the tin, or 
pan, while hot ; and puffs, patties, or 
small pies, may be lifted from the tin, 
without breaking, by putting your 
fingers round the edges and carefully 
lifting them, which cannot be done 
unless they are sufficiently baked. 

To Neutralise the Acid in Fruit 
Pies and Puddings. — A large quan- 
tity of the free acid which exists in 
rhubarb, gooseberries, ciurants, and 
other fruits, may be judiciously cor- 
rected by the use of a small quantity 
of carbonate of soda, without the least 
affecting their flavour, so long as too 
much soda is not added. To an ordi- 
nary sized pie or pudding, as miich 
soda may be added as, piled up, will 
cover a shilling, or even twice such a 
quantity, if the fruit is very sour. If 
this little hint is attended to, many a 
stomach ache will be prevented, and a 
vast quautity of sugar saved, because, 
whbu the acid is neutralised by the 
aoda, it will not require so much sugar 
to render the t^rt sweet. 

To Boil a Ham.— Hams which <ire 
bought from a cheesemonger have usu- 
ally been long hung, and are very dirty ; 
if such should be the case, the ham 
should be soaked about twelve hours, 
then wrapped in a clean cloth, and laid 
upon stone flags for two days, the cloth 
being kept moistened with clean soft 
water, this will reuder it tender when 
cooked ; let it be thoroughly scraped 
and cleaned, and placed in the copper, 
which in small families will be found 
the most convenient way of cooking it ; 
it should be put in sufficient Avater to 
cover it, which water, when the ham is 
cooked, will be found of the greatest 
service in making stock for soups ; the 
time it will take to boil will depend 
upon the weiglit of the ham, a small 
one three houi-s and a iialf, which may 
progress, acccurding to the weight, to 
six hours ; when it is done, remove the 
skin if possible without breaking it, as 
it prevents the ham when cold becom- 
ing dry ; BX>read over the ham bread I 



raspings, and garnish the dish with 
sliced boiled carrots. • 

Irish Stew. — Cut a neck of mutton 
as for the haricot ; blanch the chops 
in water, then put them into another 
stewpau with four onions cut in slices, 
put to it a little of your second stock,, 
and let it boil a quarter of an hour ; 
pare three pounds of potatoes, cut themi 
into thick slices, put them into a stew- 
pan with a quart of water, two or three 
carrots, turnips or onions may be added^ 
salt and pepper the mutton when added 
to the gravy, let it boil or simmer very 
gently for two hours, and serve smoking 
hot. 

Calfs Head. — Let the head be well 
cleaned, the tongue and brains betaken; 
out, then boil the head in a cloth to 
keep it white. It is as well to soak the 
head for two or three hours previously 
to boih'ng, it helps to improve the co* 
lour. Wash, blanch, and soak tfa^ 
brains, then boil them, scald some sage, 
chop it fine, add pepper and salt, anc^ 
11 little milk, mix it with the brains ) 
the tongue, which should be soaked iil 
salt and water for twenty-four hoar<4 
shoultl be boiled, peeled, and served oa 
a separate dish. The head should bo£l 
until tender, and if intended to be sent 
plainly to table should be served $» 
taken up, with melted butter and fNifS' 
ley ; if otherwise, when the head t8 
boiled sufficiently tender, take it up; 
spread over a coat of the yolk of egg 
well beaten up, powder with bread 
crumbs, and brown before the fire in a 
Dutch oven. ; 

Forcemeat.— This should be made 
to cut with a knife, but not dry at 
heavy, no one flavour should predonrf* 
nate ; according to what it is wanted 
for a choice may be made from tli4 
following list : — Be careful to use t^6 
least of those articles that are mo6| 
pungent ; cold fowl, veal, or ham, fat 
bacon, scraped, beef suet, crumbs of 
bread, parsley, white pepper, salt, nut-i 
meg, yolks and whites of eggs beatea 
to bind the mixture, which makes ek* 
cellent forcemeat. Any of the follovTS 
ing articles may be used to alter tibl 
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taste : — oysters, anchovies, marjoram, 
tarragon, thyme, yollis of hard eggs, en- 
dive, cayenne, or two or three cloves. 
^ A Durable Paste. — Four parts, by 
weight, of glue are allowed to soften in 
fifteen parts of cold water for some 
hours, and are then moderately heated 
till the solution becomes clear ; sixty- 
five parts of boiUug water are now added, 
while stirring. In another vessel thirty 
parts of starch paste are stirred up with 
twenty parts of cold water, so that the 
milky fluid is obtained without lumps. 
Into this some boiling glue solution is 
poured, and the whole kept at boiling 
temperature. After cooling, ten droi>s 
of carbolic acid are added to the paste. 
This paste is of extraordinary adhesive 
power^ and may be used for leather, 
paper, or cardboard, with great success. 
It should be preserved in close bottles, 
when it will keep for years. 

French Mayonnaise. — For a small 
dish, take a cold chicken, roasted or 
bailed, and carve it very neatly into 
joints, skinning it carefully. Take only 
the two first joints of the wings, the 
thighs (leaving out the drum-sticks), 
the neck and side bones, and the merry- 
thought Lay these all tidily on the 
dish in a sloping pile, adding delicate 
slices from the breast over all ; then 
icrate over a thick shower of well -fla- 
voured, smoked, and cooked ham, with 
a couple of clean-scraped anchovies, and 
cut them in the slenderest fillets pos- 
sible, and stripe them tastefully up the 
gile of cold chicken. Then take the 
earts of three small cabbage-lettuces 
well washed and dried, cut long ways 
in quarters, and dispose them tastefully 
round the bottom of your chicken py- 
ramid. Boil three eggs quite hard, 
shell them, and when cold, cut two of 
them in slices, with which garnish the 
Slsh at the bottom. Cut the white of 
the third egg in long strips, and lay it 
on the upper part between your anchovv 
fillets. Crown the tops with a bunch 
id young cress, well washed and dried, 
placing the yolk of the last egg on the 
^|^. The following sauce can be either I 
carefully poured over it^ or served with I 



it : — Put the yolks of one or two new 
eggs into an earthenware bowl, and 
beat them well ; add a pinch of salt 
and a mu&taid spoonful of made, mus- 
tard little by little. Then add, a few 
drops at a time, two tablespoonf uls of 
the purest salad oil, continually stirring 
it, and one tablespoonf ul of cream. Beat 
these all well together, and then add a 
tablespoonful of white-wine vinegar ; 
add it by drops like the oil, and stir till 
it is a smooth cream. ' 

To Boil Rice. — Very few persons 
know how to boil rice properly. It is 
usually so boiled as to become a heavy 
dough, so tenacious and solid as to be 
almost impenetrable to the digestive 
fluids secreted by the mouth and the 
stomach, which are necessary to dissolve 
it and to efiect its digestion and distri- 
bution, as innocent nourishing food. It 
should be so cooked that the grains 
^hall remain separate and distinct, but 
uot hard, and the whole be in some 
degree loose and porous. To boil rice 
properly, it should soak for seven hours 
in cold water and salt. Have a stewpan 
ready, containing boiling water, into 
which put the soaked rice, and boil it 
briskly for ten minutes. Then pour it 
into a colander, set it by the fire awhile, 
and serve it up. The grains will be se- 
parate, and wUl be very large. 

Flannels. — All flannels should be 
soaked before they are made up ; first 
in cold, then in hot water, in order to 
shrink them. Welsh flannel is the 
softest, and should be preferred, if it ia 
to be worn next the skin ; but Lanca- 
shire flannel looks finer, lasts longer, 
and should, therefore, be selected when 
it is not to be worn next the skin. Un- 
der flannel garments should be fre- 
quently changed, because they imbii>e 
perspiration, which is liable to be ab- 
sorbed again into the system, and this 
is injurious. All flannel vestments that 
are made full, should be gathered, not 
plaited ; because in the latter case they 
become thick, and matted by washing ; 
and in the event of their being turned 
from top to bottom in order to alter 
the wear, the part that had been platted 
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will bB fuund to be ao drAWU nad in 
jured, that two or tlirfie inches of it 
must be ciit off. 

Pimples.— A weak tolutiou of sugar 
of lead or milphale of sine may be used 
as a wash ; if not eflective, try two 
drachms of camphorated upirit, corro- 
sive sublimate of mercury one grain, 
rose- water or almond- water half a pint, 
to be applied uight and morning. When 
there is great irritability of the skin, a 
decoction of the woody nightshade may 
be used instead of the rose or almond- 
water.' If pimples arise from the con- 
dition of the blood, then cooling pur- 
gatives should be taken. A Plummer's 
pill at night, and a teaspoonfiU of de- 
coction of sarsaparilla twice a-day, with 
a black dr.iughfc once a- week, are excel* 
lent medicines. 

Bread-and-Water Poultice.— The 
great Abernethy used to say that /poid- 
tices were blessings or cm sea, as they 
were made ; we cannot, therefore, give 
a more useful recipe than that of the 
distingaiahed surceau's for an evaporat- 
ing poultice, as follows: — Scald out a 
basin, for you can never make a gaod 
poultice unless you have perfectly boil- 
ing water ; then having pat some into 
the basin, thi-ow in coarsely crumbled 
bread, and cover it with a plate. Wlien 
•the bread has soaked up as much of the 
water as it will imbibe, drain off the 
remaining water, and there will be left 
a light pulp. Spread it a third oE an 
!inch thick on folded linen, and apply it 
when of the temperature of a warm 
'bath. It may be said tL.it this poul 
tice will be very inconvenient if there 
be no lard in it, for it will soon get dry ; 
but this is the very thing you want, 
and it can be easily moistened by djop- 
ping water on it, wliilst a greasy poul- 
tice will be moist, but not wet. 

A poultice thus made is, to the rar- 
geou, what well-made stock is to the 
cook, .a .foundation to be seasoned or 
medicined with laudanum or poppy- 
water, with carrot or horse radish juice, 
or with decoctions of herbs, with which 
the patient or the doctor may be in- 
cMofid to medicate it^ instead ol loading 



an already irritable and very sensttfavi^ 
part with a heap of hard pof^y-shens, 
or acratted oarrots, or horse -radisJ)^ 
called i)o^>pj, earrot, and herse-radish 
Xxmltices, hut which increase xather 
than alhiy the suff«rer*s pains. 

When vegetables ara used to medi- 
cate poultices, they should be brui^e^ 
pirtinto a |)ot, covered with water., ana 
eimmeied for about half an hour. The. 
liquid is then to be strained off, and. 
mi&ed'wjtli bread-and- water or linseed 
to the cousisitence of a poultlQe* 

Barometer.— This instrument (we 
quote from " Beeton's Medical Diction- 
ary) is for measuring the weight or 
pressure of the atmosphere. It may be 
aaid to be the invention of Torricellx^ 
who first demonstrated the existence dt 
the atmospheric pressure by means d 
a. column of mercury contained in a 
glass tul)e, but the practical application 
of this, as the means of <^leterminiug 
the weight of the atmosphere, is more 
particulaily owing to Pascal. The prin- 
ciple of the barometer is very Eimple. 
It consists of a glass tube about 34 
inches in length, sealed at one end, and 
filled with mercury. This is inverted 
in n cistern containing the same fluid* 
when the meicury in the tube falQs fi»- 
as to correspond with the amount c^ 
Rtm-ospheric pressure on the metal in 
the cistern, and rises or falls in propor- 
tion to the degree of this pressure. Tlils 
siphon barometer has in place of the 
cistern the open end of the tube bent 
upwards and «x)x>Eed to atmos|iherio 
pressure. For indicating good and bad 
weather, the wbee! barometer, invented 
by Hook, has long been used, but it m ' 
a very imperfect Instrument. It is . 
merely a siphon instrument connected 
vfiih a needle, which moves roucd a 
graduated circle. In the shorter leg of 
the siphon a float is placed, which rises 
and falls wiih the mercury. A string 
attached to this Doat passes roimd a 
puDey, to which the needle is fixe^ 
and at the ctbei end tbere is a smafi \ 
weight, somewhat Uglier than the float* ' 
When the pressure varies^ thefloateinks 
or jrises^ and moven the needle rounK ' 
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io the correspoudiug points on tii£ 
icale. The words rain, fine, variablfi, 
Tke,, ^ffliexaUj Appear ou the graduated 
ciixle ; bnt they do not always afford 
reliable . indications of the weather. As 
a rule, a falling barometer prognosti- 
cates xain ; a rising baiometer fan: wea- 
ther. When the column of mercury is 
unsteady* it indicates an unsettled con* 
dition of the atmosphere ; a steady 
barometer indicates that the weather 
at the time will Inst. If the meconry 
be low, the weather will remain bad ; 
if the mercury be high, the weather will 
continue fair. A sudden falling of the 
barometer almost invariably presages a 
storm. The connection between the 
variaiioDs of the weather and the pres^ 
sure of the atmosphere is, however, a 
subject ill understood For determin- 
ing altitude, the barometer is an iuvalu-' 
able instrument. In ascending moun- 
fains the mercury is found to sink about 
the tenth of an inch in 90 feet ; so that, 
if the mercury -fall au inch, we have 
ascended nearly 900 feet ; but this is 
subject to variations through change 
ot temperature and other causes, which 
render various corrections necessary. 
There are many forms of the mercurial 
barometer, but they tu-e all modifica- 
tions of the f^iphon or the cistern. The 
aneroid barometer is an iustorumeut 
used for determining the variations of 
atmospheric pressure, without the aid 
of a liquid, as in ordinary barometers. 
Its .iction depends on the principle, that 
if a very thin metallic tube be coiled, 
axiy interual pressure on its sides tends 
to uncoil it, and any external pressure 
to coil it still more. The iustriunent 
essentially coD!>ist8 of a thin metallic 
tube, curved so as to form seven-eighths 
of a circle. This tube, being exhausted 
of |ur and hermetically closed, is fixed 
by its middle, so that whenever the at- 
mospheric pressuie dimiuishes, it im- 
coils ; and^ on the other hand, whenever 
thepreseure increases, it contracts. ^ 
liierinometer. — An instrument for 
determining the degree of active heat 
existing in the atmosphere or other 
bodies; there are eeveral kinds, but the 



one coamiionly used is Fahrenheit s. A 
ThermoBQopais the name of a particultf 
kind of thermometer which shows or 
exhibits the changes of heat to the eye ; 
and a Thermostat is a self acting appa- 
ratus for regulating temperature, con^ 
structed on the principle of the une^al 
expansiveness of metals. 

To Prepare OatmeaL— Scotch oat- 
meal is by far the best ; to prepare it 
the grain :is first kiin-dried, stripped of 
its outer skin or husk, and then coarsely 
ground. Made into porridge, it consti- 
tutes, perhaps^ the best breakfast diet 
for the yoimg. It should be prepared 
thus : — Put into a saucepan as mueh 
water as will make the desired quantity 
— say a pint ; let it boil, then take a 
handful of the meal, in the left hand»' 
and while letting it fall gradually and 
gently into the water, stir the mixture 
quickly round with a wooden spoon^ 
held in the right hand ; continue doing 
this until the mixture assumes the con- 
sistency of thick gruel ; then add a 
little salt^ and let it boil gently for ten 
minutes, keeping it stirred all the time ; 
add a little more water, and again boil 
for another five minutes, still stirring,; 
it will then be smooth and digestible^ 
to make it which is the object of the 
lengthened hoUing: to make it more 
nourishing and pleasant, some milk may 
t>e added, and, if preferred, a little 
sugar ; this hides the slight bitter taste 
of the meal, which is objectionable to 
many. Scottish children never tire u£ 
porridge, but take it morning and night 
regularly until they grow up, and often 
afterwards. It would be well if this 
practice were more followed south ol 
the Tweed than it is. 

The kernels or grain of the oat, when 
deprived of their husks, are called 
Groats ; they were formerly much used 
iu the thickening of soups and brothis^ 
but are now geuei-ally superseded by 
pearl-barley, and their chief use at pre- 
sent is for gruels and decoctions for 
demulcent purposes. 

In the process of shelling there is 
obtained from the grains of oat a kind 
of thin pellicle or minor scale, which 
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has the techDical name of '* seeds,' and 
from which is prepared a peculiar jelly- 
like food, very g^od and counshiug for 
invalids ; it is called in Scotland sowens. 
Either the groats or oatmeal may be 
employed in the preparation of gruel. 

Moles. — To remove moles apply a 
stick of nitrate of silver to it once or 
twice. Moisten the stick very slightly, 
touch the mole once, and it will turn 
'black. Do not interfere with it while 
sore ; it will dry up and fall off. If it 
doe9 not come oS clean enough the first 
time, repeat the operation. 

A Maiden's Psalm of Life.--Life 
is roal, life is earnest, singl*; blessedness 
a fib ; ** Man thou art, to man return- 
est/' has been spoken of the rib. Not 
enjoyment, and not sorrow, is our des 
tined end or way, but to act that each 
to-morrow finds us nearer marriage- 
day. Life is long, and youth is fleeting, 
and our hearts though light and gay, 
Ftill like pleasant drums are beating 
wedding marches all the way. In the 
world's broad field of battle, in the bi- 
vouac of life, be not like dumb driven 
cattle, be a heroine — a wife. Lives of 
married folks remind us, we can live our 
lives as well, and departing leave behind 
lis such examples as shall " tell." Let 
us then be up and doing, with a heart 
on triumph set, still contriving, still 
pursuing, and each one a husband get. 

Love of the Beautiful.— Place a 
young girl under the care of a kind- 
hearted woman, and she, unconsciously 
to herself, grows into a graceful lady. 
Place a boy in the establishment of a 
thorough- going, straightforward busi- 
ness man, and the boy becomes a self- 
reliant, practical, business man. CMl- 
dren are susceptible creatures, and cir- 
cumstances, scenes and actions always 
impress. As you influence them, not 
by arbitrary nUes, nor by stem example 
alone, but a thousand other ways that 
speak through beautiful forms, pretty 
pictures, &c, so they will grow. Teach 
your children, then, to love the beau- 
tifcd. Give them a comer in the gar- 
den for flowers ; encourage them to put 
it in the shape of hanging bask ;i 



show them where they can best TiBW^ 
the sunset ; rouse them in the momirig;^ 
not with the stern " time to wake/* Ijut. 
with the enthusiastic '* See the beauti- 
ful sun rise !" Buy for them pretty 
books with pretty pictures ; and en- 
courage them to decorate their rooms 
in his or her childish way. Give them 
an inch, and they will go a mile. Allow 
them the privilege, and they will make 
your home beautiful. 

Ironmould in Linen. — ^Wash the 
spots in a strong solution of cream of 
tartar and w.'xter. Repeat if necessary, 
and dry in the sun. 

Or, — Rub the spots with a little pow- 
dered oxalic acid, or salts of lemon and 
warm water. Let it remain a few 
minutes, and then rinse well in clean 
water. 

Law of Breach of Promise of 
Marriage. — The law requires that 
promises and agreements in considera- 
tion of marriage shall be in writing, 
duly signed ; but with regard to pro- 
mises to marry there is a very great 
distinction ; and a verbal promise, if 
proved, is binding and operative. 

Nothing is better established now 
than that a verbal promise to marry, 
or even a message to that effect, if duly 
proved, is binding as completely as a 
written promise. 

Before breach of promise can be 
alleged, the acceptance of the promise 
must be proved by the other party, 
upon the principle that in all contracts 
both parties must be bound or neither. 

Custom has established that though 
a promise to marry, to be valid, must 
be in writing, or in unqualified spoken 
words, yet the acceptance of a promise 
need not be in words, but may be taken . 
for granted if nothing indicating the 
contrary be done. It is considered that 
this distinction is necessary in consider- 
ation of the modest reserve of the fe- . 
male, who is usually, though not inva- 
riably, the acceptor. 

As a general rule, if the promiser has 
not married another, nothing in law 
can be done till an ample '* reasonaUe 
time " has elapsed, and the other party 
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has dUticctly challenged the promiser 
to redeem the promise, and the chal- 
lenge must he accom|>anied by an un- 
qualified expressiuu of willingness also. 
A challenge to fulfil a promi^se may 
be efiectually undertaken by a third 
party — by the father, mother, or any 
confidential friend. 

An answer to a challenge may be an 
eflectual bar to j^roceedings if it truly 
alleges an insufficient lapse of " rea- 
sonable time/* but there appears to be 
no other possible bar, provided that 
the challenger is chaste and in good 
health. 

.^ Bad health will in some cases be a 
justification for breach, especially if the 
blemish be in the man. 

A woman in most instances is neces- 
sarily placed in a position of depen- 
dence upon her husband, both as re- 
gards herself and her children, and she 
has a peculiar right to require the ful- 
lest candour in reference to anything 
which may imperil her material inter- 
ests so seriously as a physical defect, 
which may, more or less, prevent her 
husband from obtaining livelihood. 
^ Candour with regard to maladies on 
either side, though required by law in 
cases of manifest importance, is not to 
be supposed obligatory with regard to 
every little personal peculiaritj'. The 
obligation must be considered in the 
light of what is reasonable, having re- 
gard to the circumstances and the per- 
manency of the marriage tie. 

Minority on the part of the person 
deceived, is no bar to proceedings by 
that party. It was formerly doubted 
whether a minor could bring an action 
for breach of promise, but the question 
18 considered settled by a case in which 
it was decided that though a minor 
cannot be sued for breach of promise, 
yet the minor may sue for breach if the 
other party be of age at the time of the 
promise. 

Effectual defence may be set up 
against an action by a minor if there is 
any evidence that the parents or guar- 
dians refused their consent, or were so 
tardy ia according it as to amount to a 



non-acceptance of the yrwrnise.^*' Bee- 
ton's Hand Book of Vie Law Rdating to 
Women and Children** 

Separation of Parents.— I^ case 
of the separation of married parents, 
unless there be some agreement or Bpe> 
cial intervention of law, the mother 
has sole right over all her children till 
they are seven years old; after that 
age the right is transferred to the fa- 
ther. 

Different Breeds of Fowls.— The 
Dorking, so called from the town in 
Surrey, where they were first bred, is 
one of the most important breeds. It 
has the peculiarity of five toes, three in 
front and two behind ; the colour is 
usually a pure white, which sometimes 
mei^es into a grey or grizzled and 
speckled plumage ; and they are con- 
sidered the most delicate of all the va- 
rieties for the table. The eggs are of 
good size and well flavoured. 

The Spanish fowl is very frequent 
about London. It is of large size ; the 
plumage black ; the cheek white ; and 
comb and wattles singularly large. The 
hens are capital layers ; their eggs are 
larger than those of the Dorking breed ; 
and they are, like those of that fowl, of 
an excellent flavour. The Spanish fowls 
are also very delicious table-birds. 

The Malat fowls are so named from 
the peninsula of Malay, the southern 
point of the continent of India, from 
whence they were brought. They are 
very large and strong birds, the colonr 
of the feathers generally black, or of a 
very dark brown, with yellow stripes ; 
and the legs are large and coarse. The 
eggs are large, and so rich, that two of 
them are equal to three of those of or- 
dinary fowls. 

There are the PoLlSB and the Hau- 
BURQ breeds — the former a noble and 
very bcMitiful Mrd, and an excellent 
layer. Their colours are blue and 
black, and some are speckled ; and they 
have a tufted, feathery crest, which 
overshadows the beak. The hen has a 
rose comb, pure white neck and breast, 
and the rest of the body most exquisi- 
tely pencilled with bluiish slate-colotir 
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and white ; legi Ug^ Une. The oock 
lias ihe back and neck ^reyiah white, 
breaat and wings t^^fjttitj spottod, tail 
nearly black, and a fine dmible oomb. 
They are amall and neatly made ; the 
cggii are alao Bmall, and ol a French 
white, and tapering at one end. The 
chicks are white, except a dark streak 
en the head, and down the nape of the 
neck, a curious fact, as when full grown, 
this is the only part without dark matk- 
ings. There are gold and sUver-apan^ed 
Hamburgs ; the former being termed 
Bolton Bays, the latter Bolton Greys. 

The Bantam family is derived from 
ihe Bankiva fowls, a native of Java. 
The full- bred Bantam oock should have 
n bright rose comb^ a well-feathered 
tail, full hacklers, a piroud lively car- 
nage, and ought not to w^gh more than 
n pound. There are nankeen, Uadc, 
and white-coloured bantams, the former 
being the most highly prised. AU the 
bantam cocks are very pugiiaciotts, but 
the hens are good layers, and good mo- 
thers to their own chickens, though 
they will attack any stranger with fury. 

AU these various fowls, with ducks, 

EMS, guinea-fowl% and turkeys^ are 
own under the common name of 
PoxXLTRT, which is derived from the 
French potdelf a chick, or chicken. 

Maaag^ement of Pooitry. — Fowls 
an'flometunes kept inlaigs open sheds, 
xooating upon any projectioQ they can 
find. Sometimes they are sbditared 
in oat-houses and stables ; to say no- 
thing of those in Ix>ndon, and other 
laige towns, that are firequently stowed 
asfay in c^Iars. But, whether fowls 
are kept for pleasure or profit, there 
■hould be a fowl-house for their recep- 
tion. They cannot thrive ptojperly in 
the confined unhealthy places in. which 
ih^ are frequently kept. 

The fowl* house sAiould front the east 
or south ; and ii it can he erected at 
the back ot a stove-house, or brewery, 
or stable, so much the better. 

Though an extreme heat should be 
a:voided, a genial warmth conduces to 
the health of the fowls, and greatly im- 
proves the f acul^ of layiiig. 



A piece of gravdly soil skoold baan- 
lected ior the house, if possibls ; the 
site should be wdl drained, lie on,.a 
slight dedivitj, and it would be weil 
if there were trees near to afibrd shade 
from the sun, and shelter from the wind. 
The house should be high enough to 
allow a man to enter and walk abont 
witk ease, in <»der that there may be 
no difficulty in cleaning it ; if there be^ 
the chances are that it vrill be ne- 
glected. A fowl-house tolerebly lofty 
is more conducive to the health of tlie 
fowls than a low-roofed one^ and the 
perches may be placed more out o£ the 
way of vermin, should any find their 
way in. 

Brick and mortar are the bestnub^ 
terials for the construction of the house, 
as the walls should be inq^ervious tp 
vermin. Lath and plaster are aomo- 
times used for the walls ; and a very 
ornamental housemay be xnadeof posts 
and rails, the intentioes filled with fag- 
gots. The roof mav be made warm and 
ornamental with thatch, but it harboaw 
vermin.: therefore a slated or tiled roof 
is best. There diould, with datea or 
tiles,. be a ceiling of lath aod plaBler,to 
prevent curxenta of air, or drippings of 
water, both of which are injurious to 
fowls. Asphalted felt, nailed dose, is 
a good substitute for the oeilis£^4Uid 
a&rds as safe a protection. 

For Ventilation, there should ba « 
small lathed window at each end, whidi 
can be opened or shut at pleasure. Or 
a Venetian blind fitted in the frame 
answera the purpose, perhaps^ bettei^< 
The door should nave a hole at the boi* 
torn, with a sliding panel, which ehoidd 
be pulled up during- the day, and c te aad 
at night. Should there be no windows^ 
then -loose movable boards should be 
used in the door to admit air. Somo- 
times the hole for the admission of f owk 
is placed at the top of the door ; and 
then a slanting piece of wood, with sl^ 
nailed across, is placed to enable 1& 
fowls to reach it. 

The perches should be arranged in 
the shape of a broad double ladder, 4l|e 
perches being placed so that 
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#» not ovwhang one anotker. That 
the fowls may ascend to the higher 
^^^srehes, steps in the wall should be 
^laeed so that the biids caa jttmp&om 
one to the other. 

Sometimes perches are Buspended 
•eroes the fowl-house ; and then there 
fihould be' hea ladden- placed close to 
them, beeause beavy fowls ascend to 
4fteir perches with difficulty i£ they 
ftave to fly up to them, and are apt to 
^beak then: breastbones by faUing to 
theground in attempting to fiy down. 

Perches are beat made with vough 
poles, two or three Inches in diameter, 
Wit^ the bark left on. It should be 
(«eoUeded that the feet of fowls are 
Mt ODnstmcted to dasp smooth potes. 

Iffesto^ or laying-plaoes, should be 
fwvided la. the fowl- house, by fixing 
wooden boxes to the wall, or plaeing 
^Hallow harapony or bai^etSi of wieker> 
work, and these make the best nesto, 
ibr^theiy are eooier in' summer, and ean 
W^Bsier taken down, wall washed, and 
fitod wtthdaaut fresh straw. U fiaBod 
asatft are used, l^ey sliould be- tho- 
imiglliy whitewashed, inside and oat, 
at least once a month. If iS» neste 
m» made of wood, thmw* should be a 
«oaU Mg^ to pravent ^e eggs from 
t^dling out, aadthey- riiould not be too 
jMige ; if they are, two fowls would be 
mf^to tiy to ait together in the nme 
nestr About a foot square is a good 
ua isr 4heni. They should be placed 
i& tist%.tlia lowest bemg about three 
ftNt ffom the g^xmnd ^ and it is best 
io iiMiwe thtsfisr flbi^ which are rear- 
ing bfooda, ae they ean then- enter and 
i«»wi<tlMm w^ more ease, and witiiout 
daager o9 distuitwng the eggs. 

Wheat or lye ctraw, dried heath, or 
dried I^Bvn.le»^es, are the beat materials 
for tile bedti-of the nests, while the floor 
«i ihe-fae«ne shooid be- hard and' dry; 
nd k»|)t eeeered with clean gravel or 
•and. To prevent bad smells, which 
mt in)«hottrto fowls, it would be well 
to keep a basket of slaked lime or eoM 
SMvtar in a eomei, with a shovel, so 
tteatmme may be shaken over any dirt 



The poultry house should be cleaned 
out every day, and the floor washed at 
ieaat once a week, and the walla fra- 
quently whitewashed. The windows 
should be kept open in summer. 

A;sfiOBTiMa tbb Fx.ock& — It is ne- 
cessary that both oodisand bena should 
be kept, for -though bens keptbythem^ 
selves will lay eggs, they will be of a 
very inferior quality. About one cock 
to seven or eight hens will do. The 
-former should not be less than a year, 
nor mora than two yeare old, andehould 
be removed when he is four years old. 

Fbbdero Pogltbt. — ^Having erected 
your poultry^houae, laid out your pouI« 
try:yaid,.and got around you a stock 
of fowls, the next thing necessaiy ia to 
attend to their food. Now fowls will 
eat idmoet everything in the shape of 
grain or vegetables, imd they will pid^ 
bonea m ebnm as a dog. ^Ajiimd fbod 
they win eat coeieed or raw, the flesh 
of thdr own spedes as well aa aoj 
o^er. They are particularly fond A 
worms and snails, but slugs they do 
not fike. When they are in the fields 
they find tiie insectaforthemselves, but 
when kept in poultry-yards, they mmt 
be found for them. They require a va- 
riety of food, green and hard. Of green 
food, they will eat almost anything; 
cabbage and beet-leaves^ lettocea, leetei 
radish and 'tttniip«topsj and any kind 
of herb. The best plan is to flisten 
headaef esSM^ges, lettuce, rape, or otiier 
green herbs^* to some fixtuie, by meana 
of the roots, and to let the fowls pedt 
for themselves. This pnrotiee not merely 
prevents waste, but ie, in consaqtienoe 
of the amusement it aflbrda, deddedly 
conducive to health. 

Of theaix kinds of grain—wheat, bai«> 
ley, oats^ rye, buckwheat, and Indian 
com — they become soonest tired^ of 
rye, and eat the least of it ; but it is 
impossible to say which of the other 
grains they like best, as they evidently 
diflfer in their tastes, and vnll eat one 
day what they had previously rejected. 
About a quarter of a pint of either of 
t-he grains will be sufficient each day 
for on ordinary- siaed fowl ; but a larga 
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one, or one with a more voracious ap- 
petite than ordinary, will require one- 
third of a pint. Some pouKxy-keepers 
recommend boiling the grain ; bariey 
and wheat should always be boiled. 

Fowls should have grain given to 
them at least twice, in the morning 
and afternoon ; and during the day 
have green f<x)d — meat, fish, or insects 
to pock at, and eat as they please. 

Laying Egos and Hatching. — ^The 
care of the poultry-keeper is particularly 
required in attending to the heqs when 
laying and sitting. It is in this de- 
pirtmeat of her Ubours that she will 
have to display much acuteness and ac- 
tivity, as well as patience and good 
temper. 

The best male and female birds that 
can be found . should be selected for 
breeding. They should have no de- 
fects ; but if the male be defective in 
any point-r-a hen defective in the same 
point should not be suffered to make 
one of his flock. If you wish to ensure 
purity of breed, and a fine stock, it is 
best to select a handsome bold male, 
and about six of the handsomest hens, 
and put them iu a separate enclosure. 

When the eggs are laid, they should 
be collected before noon ; and on those 
intended for breeding, mark the date, 
and the name of the hen, that you may 
know what breed they belong to. They 
should then be placed in bran, the large 
end uppermost. Those in^nded for 
the table should be hauded over to the 
cook, who will know the best way for 
preserving those for which she has not 
an immediate use. 

Some hens lay evf ry day, others will 
lay every other day, and some not more 
than one egg in three days. Spring 
and summer are the most general sea- 
sons for laying, though some hens will 
lay for nine mouths together. The 
moulting season, wheu she is renewing 
her feathers, is the usual time for her 
to cease laying. It is very easy to make 
them lay iu the winter, by keeping 
them warm, and giving them rich and 
stimulating food. Or, by having an 
early brood of chickens hatched in April I 



or May, the pallets will b^^ to Ujf 
their eggs about Christmas. 

Eggs that you wish the hen to sit 
upon should not be kept more than 
a month ; the shorter time .they are 
kept the better. Neither the largest 
nor the smallest should be taken for 
sitting ; those of a medium size are 
preferable ; and those shonld be selected 
which are laiger at one end than at the 
other. An egg equally thick at both 
ends is likely to have two yolks, an<^ 
instead of yielding two chickens, a^ 
might be supposed, if hatched at aU, it 
will merely produce some monstrosity* 

As many eggs should be put under 
the hen as she can conveniently coveri 
generally from nine to eleven. When 
a hen wishes to sit, she becomes .very 
restless, wanders about, hangs her wingSy 
utters an indistinct cluck, runs search* 
ing into holes and comers, and if she 
finds any eggs will sit upon them. , 

She sits about twenty-one days, and 
during this time a proper supply of food 
and water should be placed near, har^ 
but not within reach, for it is better 
that she should get off her nest now and 
then and refresh herself. 

During incubation, take care that no 
strangers go near them. The less they 
are interfei'ed with the better. Do not 
turn the eggs, the hen -will do that. 
About the twelfth day, take the oppor- 
tunity, when the hen is off the nest, o£ 
looking at them. If there is a waving 
shadow seen, on holding an egg up in 
the sun, the process of hatching is going 
on ; if not, you may throw it away, aa 
no chicken is formed. The chicken ex* 
tricates itself from the shell without the 
assistance of the hen; it has a hard 
homy scale at the upper tip of the bill| 
with which, after the twenty-first dspr» 
it begins breaking its shell. Some wiU 
extricate themselves in an hour— othem 
two or three ; and sometimes they are 
a day and a night, or even two days ;, 
but about twelve hours is the aYenige 
time. 

The chickens should be removed OIM 
by one, as they are hatched, and laid in 
a basket, covered with flannel, and pot 
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^^^m in a warm place. As the chickens 
develope themselves the shells should 
^ carefully removed. 
' - When the hen is exhausted from sit- 
ting, which is usually the case, she 
should be fed on crumbs of bread soaked 
in port wine. 

Care of the Young Chickens. — 
For twenty four hours they require 
nothing but warmth. Whilst hatch- 
ing, the yolk forms their nouri:5hment, 
and they take the remaining part of 
this before leaving the shell, which will 
sustain them for the day. The second 
day they should be put in a basket, 
lined with tow, and with the mother 
placed in a coop, or long box, with bars 
in front, which will permit the chickens 
to run in and out. While the hen is 
cooped up with her brood she must be 
supplied with food and water ; and the 
£Oop should, if possible, be placed on 
a grass plat where it gets the sun. 

Chickens hatched in winter requii-e 
to be conifortably housed ; and if the 
weather is very cold, they must have 
artificial warmth. Chickens will thrive 
in cold weather where the hen has the 
run of the kitchen. 

The best food for young chickens is 
crumbs of bread soaked in milk ; these 
may be mixed with boiled rice, and the 
yolk of an egg boiled hard, and chopped 
up. Meat, under-done, and chopped 
very fine, is nourishing ; and after two 
or three days, curds, grits, or oat cake 
cut very small, may be given them. 
Fresh water, in a very shallow dish, 
must be set for them every day, or 
oftener, should they empty it. 

Chickens should be fed for five or six 
days on the food we have described ; 
after that time they should have boiled 
^^^''^y* groats, or bruised barley. 1 n a 
fortnight or three weeks they may go 
into the poultry-yard with the hen, 
yfho will bestow her motherly care on 
them till they are fully feathered, and 
no . longer require her watchfulness, 
when she will beat them off if they do 
notrieave her, or are not taken away, 
aM will begin to lay again. 
One hen will bring up two or more 



broods, if they are of the same age, and 
placed uudei her care. The advantage 
of this is that the other hens can be 
sent back to sit again, or to lay. 

Fatteninq Fowls— The best iyj^A 
for fattening is potatoes and grains, 
with rice boiled dry as for curry. Bread 
and milk, barley meal, or oatmeal and 
milk, with boiled potatoes, mixed with 
barley-meal, are all excellent fattening 
diets, and better than greasy, impure 
mixtures. 

Unless they are baiii door fowls, they 
should be put up in a coop or close room 
for a fortnight or three weeks, before 
they are required for table : and if the 
barn-door fowls have had access ,to a 
stable, they require also to be put up. 
They cannot have anything better than 
barley meal, boiled in milk ; with a sup- 
ply of good clean water. 

Killing Fowls.— The most humane 
way is to take a blunt stick, tolerably 
heavy, having a bevilled edge, some- 
thing like a boy *s cricket bat, and strike 
the fowl sharply on the back of the 
neck, about the third joint from the 
head. This causes instant death. 

This is a much better mode, and the 
fowl sufiers less, than the poulterer'ij 
common practice of dislocating the ver- 
tebrae of the neck, by a strain or a sud- 
den twist. The straining operation is 
very cru^, as it must give the fowl 
great pam ; and the latter requires 
much dexterity. If done suddenly and 
effectually it is as merciful as using the 
bat. 

Cochin China Fowls.— The mana- 
gement of this breed does not d^er 
much from that of the domestic fowl. 
Their house should be dry, sheltered, 
and warm ; they should have the run 
of a good yard, and the perch for roost- 
ing should be placed near the ground. 
It is better still not to let them roost 
at all. Give them a bed of straw» which 
may be placed on a raised platform, or 
in a basket large enough for them to 
lay down without injuring their plum- 
age. The straw should be turned over 
and cleaned every day ; and renewed 
once a week. 
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Diseases of Poultry. — The diseases 
of poultry are numerous, and till of 
late they have received little attention, 
probably because an individual fowl is 
ot small value, and it is considered more 
economical to kill it, than to waste time 
and money iu attempting a cure. 

The common disorders of fowls are 
apoplexy, the pip or thrush, roup, the 
gapes, moulting, asthma, consumption, 
corns, diarrhoea, and constipation. 

The symptome of apoplexy are stag- 
gering, shaking of the head, and a sort 
of tipsy aspect. Limit the supply of 
food, and apply leeches to the back of 
the neck. 

Diarrhoea may be generally cured by 
a change of diet, and a little chalk ad 
ministered in gruel ; as constipation 
may by small doses of castor oil, and a 
diet upon oatmeal porridge, and green 
vegetables. 

The pip is a very painful disease, to 
which young fowl are peculiarly liable. 
The symptoms are a thickening of the 
membrane of the tongue, especially to- 
wards the pip, which makes the bird 
gasp for breath, whilst his plumage be- 
comes ruffled, he mopes, and pines, and 
if relief cannot be afforded, dies. The 
part should be anointed with fresh but- 
ter or cream. A teaspoonful of castor 
oil, or thereabouts, according to age 
or strength, should be administered. It 
should have an allowance of fresh vege- 
table food, mixed with potatoes, and a 
little oatmeal, and a plentiful supply of 
water. ^ 

The croup or roup is caused by cold, 
moisture, and uncleanness, the symp- 
toms of which are difficult and noisy 
breathing, swelling of the eyes, dis- 
charge from the nostrils and mouth, 
and loss of appetite. The common re- 
medies are, rather less than a teaspoon- 
ful of salt dissolved in water, or rue and 
gadic beaten up into a mass with but- 
ter> and crammed down the fowl's 
throat. 

Gapes may be. dettioted by running 
at the nostrils, watery eyes, alteration 
of voice, and loss of appetite and spirits. 
If the bird dies, and is opened, the tra- 



chea, or windpipe, is found full ol juur* 
row worms. The best remedy is a^grain 
of calomel, or two or three grains of 
Plummer's pill; after which flour of 
sulphur and a little ginger should be 
administered in barley meal ; aBd^iilP 
mouth and beak washed with a wec^ 
solution of chloride of lime. The bird 
should be kept iu a wirm shed or room 
apart from the reirt of the fowls. 

When fowls are moulting, they re- 
quire warmth and shelter^ and a cUet 
of a somewhat more stimulating and 
nutritious character than usual. Some- 
times, however, the feathers fall off 
when the bird is not moulting. This is 
a disease, and a change of diet shouid 
be made, with good air, cleanliness, and 
a dusting place, or what some call a 
dust-bath, are essential. Some, how* 
ever, recommend small quantities: of 
sulphur and nitre mixed with fresh 
butter, to bo given daily. 

Corns may be extracted with the 
point of a penknife. If ulcerated, as 
will often occur, touch them with lunar 
caustic. 

Indigestion amongst fowls is causad 
by over-feeding and want of exercise^ 
This is cured by turning the fowl into 
an open walk, and giving it some pow« 
dered gentian and cayenne in itsioodv 

Asthma is a very painful disorder. It 
is characterised by gaping^ panting, ai(d 
difficulty of breathing. Toefieetaotim^ 
warmth, with small repeated docies of 
hippo powder and sulphur mixed- with 
butter are necessary. The- addition of 
cayenne pepper will be an imprevsn 
ment. 

Consumption is also a disorder* of 
fowls. If anything- can do good it* ia 
change of air and warmth. 

With regard to diseases the povHiy* 
keeper should always bear in mind that 
prevention is better than cure. If fowis 
are well housed, well fed, and kept per- 
fectly clean, with a due attention, to 
their warmth, they will rarely baooma 
diseased ; and if they should, the atteds 
will be slight, and the eure moM-BUB^ 
pie. The other diseases ore chieflr tasr- 
difications of thosa enumeratad 
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Catarrh»— or the eflPusioa of water or 
miicu3 from the nostrils, with the loss 
of the sense of smell and sneezing is 
often relieved by the frequent use of 
the smelling bottle of ammoniacal salts ; 
and when unaccompanied with fever, 
this with a pill of calomel and aloes, 
and immersing the feet in hot water at 
bed time, will in general be all that is 
requisite. Bub when fever exist-s, or 
iHere is much pain in the forehead, in 
haling the steam of hot water from a 
basin, placing a towel at the same time 
around it to exclude the air and include 
the head, is another excellent expedient, 
conjoined with the use of the pills of 
calomel and aloes, and the saline mix- 
ture with antimony every three or four 
hours. 

Clothing the Poor. — The charitable 
institutions, which abound in every dis- 
trict, afford the means to do extensive 
good at a trifling expense. The lying- 
in charities, and the societies for pro- 
viding the poor with change of linen 
during illness, are excellent institutions, 
and extend relief from on^ end of the 
kingdom to another, without being too 
heavy an expense for any one. But we 
are not great admirers of those societies 
which are formed for clothing the poor. 
We think much greater, benefits would 
be conferred by teaching them, or at 
least their children, how to cut out and 
make .their own clothes. These arts 
are becoming almost unknown among 
the lower orders ; and this, though it 
may chiefly be caused by the females 
being engaged in working at manufac- 
tories, has been increafied by the ease [ 
with which they have procured from 
the charitable reaiy supplies of every 
article of clothing. The object of cha- 
rity should be to ^lieve and comfort 
those who labour under sickness -and 
the iijifirmitLes of old age. A woman 
who is compelled to ma^e and repair 
the clothes of her family will be much 
more careful of them than one who 
imagines that she can dr<iRv upon the 
treasury of benevolence for all her 
wonts.. To increase the knowledge of 
the poor, in every respect, is of import- 



ance ; for. although it be not easy to 
enlighten the individual who baa jour- 
neyed through half her course of exist- 
ence, in a state of ignorance, or to change 
the habits which years have strength- 
ened and confirmed, yet, occasioiJ:illy 
an instance may occur, in which instruc- 
tion proves a blessing of far gieftter 
value than alms, produciug such cfTectR 
upon the welfare and habits of a family, 
as would result from no other cause ; 
and this should stimulate the benevo- 
lent in the good work, although they 
may meet with unconquerable difficui- 
ties in ninety- nine cases out of a hun- 
dred. 

There is abundance of zeal displayed 
in every rank and circle of society, and 
it is only to be regretted that so virtu- 
ous an impulse is not always properly 
directed, and comfort and relief be- 
stowed in a proportion equal to the 
time and money expended. Charity, 
without judgment is like scattering 
seed in the ocean, where it sinks or is 
dissipated on the waves ; but, with 
judgment, it is like seed sown in a 
friendly and fertile soil, which springs 
up in due season, and produces a thou- 
sand fold in return. In the first case it 
is the ruin of individual independence, 
and of that honest pride which seeks to, 
oppose industry and frugality to the 
pressure of necessity ; while, in thfc 
oiher, it is the blessing of Heaven, and 
the salvation of sinking virtue, in the. 
hour of adversity ; and presents the, 
sublimest trait in the human charac- 
ter. 

Fomentations.— These are, gene- 
rally, decoctions of mucilaginous or 
narcotic vegetables. But as the best .of 
these, when externally applied, have 
very little medicinal virtue, flannels 
wrung out of boiling water, are of equal, 
if not of superior use to any of them,, 
The flannels should be about two yai-ds^ 
long, and sewed together at tl^e en^e, 
so that by means of two sticks, turned 
in opposite directions, they may "be 
wrung perfectly dry from the boiKngj 
'wfater. They should be applied Jjigbjtiy" 
over the part to be fomented, which; 
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thus becomes involved in an atmosphere 
of hot va|X)ur, without the bed or linen 
of the patient being wetted. As soon 
as one flannel begins to cool, another 
should be wrung dry from the water, 
and be applied to the part, on the in- 
stant the other is withdrawn from it. 

General Conduct when Visiting. 
— Impropriety of manner in company, 
though it does not bespeak a very cor- 
rect mind, may be attendant on an in- 
nocent one. A woman may have too 
much levity of manner ; — ^may laugh 
and talk too loud ; give herself many 
fantastic airs ; be too familiar with 
some of her acquaintance, and too 
haughty to others ; and yet she may 
mean nothing wrong to any one ; and, 
{)erhaps, her sole view may be to at- 
tract momentary notice, or to endeavour 
to render herself a person of conse- 
quence in the eyes of others. These 
ai« weak, but not criminal motives ; 
aiid yet they render her liable to deri- 
sion, and to just censure, even from the 
lenient in judgment. 

Propriety is to a woman what action 
is to an orator, the first, and second, 
and third essential ; that propriety is 
the centre in which the lines of duty 
and amiability meet ; and is to the cha- 
racter what proportion is to the figure, 
and grace to the attitude. Propriety 
thus characterised, is the union of every 
desirable quality in woman, by which 
her conduct and manners are influenced 
under every circumstance. Propriety 
never desires a deviation from any of 
the laws of good society, and neither 
seek notice nor admiration, which, from 
their natures, would be incompatible 
with its own characteristics. Improper 
familiarities, haughtiness, intrusive for- 
wardness to superiors, and insolence to 
inferiors ; the indulgence of any whim, 
by which our conduct to others may 
be influenced, are all equally unknown 
to propriety. 

Unless a woman desire it, she seems 
but little called upon in public to bring 
herself and her actions into a prominent 
point of view, or to render herself a 
mark for sarcasm and ridicule. At home, | 



when entertaining guests, she cannot 
pas3 altogether so unobtrusively, al- 
though the manners of the present pe- 
liod allow of more ease and latitude of 
deportment than formerly was deemed 
correct in a lady hostess, whose time 
and thoughts were condemned to the 
strictest attention to the comforts and 
pleasures of her visitors, often to the 
entire destruction of both. 

Ease of manner in a woman is very 
pleasing, when the self-possession which 
gives it is unaccompanied by masculine 
courage, or by an undue vsdue for her- 
self. In general, the manners vnll be 
free from any painful degree of con- 
straint, when the mind is not engaged 
upon self, or occupied with the idea of 
exciting attention and admiration from 
those around. Affectation has its origin 
from these sources; and this, besides 
being a symptom 'of a weak mind, is 
entirely destructive of good manners. 
Qood sense and simplicity of manners 
are generally companions, forming a 
natural gentility, which is far preferable 
to any artificial politeness, inasmuch as 
the one is a part of the individual her- 
self, and the other only a garb worn 
when occasion calls for it. However, 
those who possess this natural gentility 
may, by mixing in good society, have 
the additional polish given to it, which 
afterwards distinguishes it as the per- 
fection of good manners. 

Young ladies should not be brought 
early into society ; their time should 
be chiefly devoted to study, and to the 
application essential to the acquisition 
of any accomplishment either mental 
or practical. Instruction will avail little 
if the thoughts are withdrawn from it 
by the attractions of society, which 
even older people often find incompati- 
ble with strict attention to their duties, 
or to serious occupation ; the effect 
upon the young and lively must be still 
greater, in rendering application irk- 
some to them, and in diminishing their 
zeal and interest in the acquisition of 
knowledge. 

The manners of young ladies will be 
insensibly formed during the progreai 
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of their education^ and at this period of 
life, they will derive more advantage 
from the example afforded them, in the 
correct and amiable deportment of those 
amongst whom they live, than could 
be obtained from an occasional mixture 
in more general society. To home they 
should be indebted for the first impres- 
sion of good manners ; — ^to the world 
for the finishing touches only. The 
consequences of too early an initiation 
into the supposed delights of routs and 
balls are, o^en, an unfinished education, 
and from late hours, ruined health ; 
sufficient evils to render parents cau- 
tious of yielding, when urged by the 
solicitations of their daughters, to in- 
troduce them early into those scenes of 
promised delight. Even when the pro- 
per season arrives for the indulgence 
of these natural wishes, moderation in 
their enjoyment should be strictly ob- 
served. This a regard for health re- 
quires, and it is, also, a precaution, by 
which the zest for such pleasures may 
be kept alive. Satiety is the mortal 
foe to enjoyment. 

On the score of appearances, too, it is 
by no means desirable for young people 
to frequent too commonly the haunts 
of pleasure. It might lead to an un- 
favoui*able inference alike as to the in- 
clination and power of u young lady to 
discharge the obligations of a wife or a 
mother, and thus obscure her prospects 
of engaging the notice and approbation 
of the sensible and refiecting part of the 
other sex. This remark must be per- 
fectly familiar to the prudent and wary 
mother, as well as the truism, that 
what we behold every day we regard 
vnth indifference, or rarely notice. The 
florist covets scarce and choice plants, 
and not the flowers that are common to 
his soil and country, and of which he 
may easily obtain possessian. 

We do not think that even the man- 
ners of a young person are improved by 
too great a familiarity with the world. 
It gives a hardness to them, marking 
the features of the face with symptoms 
■ of effrontery, and the whole person with 
an andaunted air, resulting from self- 



complacency. All this may be con- 
sidered by some as fashionable ease of 
manner ; but, certainly, the tout ensem- 
ble is far from interesting or graceful. 

Not only appearances, but the com- 
fort of a young lady in public, depends 
upon her having an unexceptionable es- 
cort or chaperon, to whom she may have 
recourse upon any dilemma, and whose 
experience and greater knowledge of 
the world may be useful to her in assis- 
ting her out of her difficulties. Her 
mother is, of course, the best escort she 
can have ; but if circumstances prevent 
her from accompanying her daughter, 
a near relation or an intimate friend 
should supply her place. 

Visiting the Sick. — This is a duty 
from which no lady should shrink un- 
der the excuse of the danger of con- 
tagion to which it exposes them, which 
is an alarm more imaginary than real. 
To visit the bed of sickness and poverty 
united affords an imprepsive lesson even 
to an unreflecting mind. Sufferings, 
unalleviated by the comforts which 
competency bestows, cannot fail to 
awaken the tenderest feelings of com- 
passion within us ; and, at the same 
time, grateful sentiments will naturally 
arise, when we compare the superior 
mercies which we enjoy, with the de- 
privations of health and the necessitous 
state we behold in others. If we have, 
at any time, suffered ourselves to repine, 
or to indulge an impatience of temper 
when undergoing temporary affliction, 
no Tolume that we can peruee will so 
sensibly arouse us to the sense of our 
error, as the spectacle which indigence 
presents to us, when it is conjoined with 
bodily infirmity. In remembering our 
happier lot> we cannot refrain from ask- 
ing ourselves, " Are we more worthy 
than these sufferers, since our condition 
is so much superior ?" The question 
is rarely answered with self-Eatisf action. 
Conscience tells us, that discontent has 
often pervaded our hearts ; and that, 
when thwarted in some petty scheme 
or desire, we have indulged in useless 
repining. We have never yet visited 
the indigent sick, nor witnessed any of 
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'^C'trfate'of iptoverty, without self-coo- 
'^ittc^toil for the unwilling subnussion 
^th'Wfaidh we have met -ttie few trials 
•df J oUr lives, nor without forming reso- 
iitttOna for the better ordering of the 
tem^r and- disposition in future ; and 
'*♦ are "persuaded that you, too, would 

* "d^ver regret visiting these- scenes of af- 
^^Uon, or any of those receptacles 
"Vlfidh benevolence has provided for the 

- "P^lief of the diseased, or for the support 
<»f ^be infirm, even though they tacitly 
li^Ttaonish and reprehend you for impa- 
tiebce under your own safierings. 

^ "While these scenes reprove the chil 
dren of prosperity, they are a balm to 
l^se who are grieving under the trials 
t6 Which "flesh is heir to." The be 

'tN^'olent satisfactiod which springs from 
ihl6 desire to comfort and alleviate the 
9(ffliction of others removes a portion of 
b«r own, and aids our exertions to re- 

• ftritne the usual equanimity of our spi- 
rits. 

''If, ID the midst of joy, s^urteunded by 
hll tlif delights of prosperity, such me 
fetechc ly scenes present themselves to 
ifour view, do not turn from them with 
disgust. l>ut allow them, for a time, to 
Wmper the gaiety of your heart, and 
•tf> cadt a serious colouring over yonr 
thoaghts ; they will check the feverish- 
'iiess! of prosperity, as cooling showers 
•frettiper summer beats. They will re- 
mind you of the precariousness of 
btolth, and of the shortness of life ; 
■that neither the one nor the other 
'4^ouId be trifled away, nor wasted on 
"fcubhtnary pleasures : and they will ad 
' liionish you to prepare for, and, meekly, 
to endure interruptions to the one, and 
teach you to adorn, gracefully, with 
*»rber virtues, the decline of the latter. 

Sickness of Servants.— Servants, 

^•when ill, require the same kind of man- 

•■^gcment as children. They are often 

very wayward, and unwilling to take 

the mtedicines prescribed for them. On 

this account, these should be given to 

tfeera either by the mistress, or by a 

'superio'' servant who can be depended 

upon, and who will not, from false I 

kindness, permit them to practise any 



deception in this respect. Their aid, 
also, is requisite to look after other 
servants when they are ill ; for, if left 
to themselves, they will seldom, on the 
i^proach of recovery, show either pru- 
dence or forbearance in the choice and 
quantity of their food A sick servaut 
should be seen at least once in the day 
by her mistress ; and, if possible, also, 
when the medical visit is paid. It is 
pait of the domestic duty of a lady, to 
ascertain the exact state of any invalid 
amongst her household. When there 
is a want either of comforts or of clean- 
liness in the sick room, or any inatten- 
tion towards the invalid from her fel- 
low-servants, the censure belongs un- 
doubtedly to the head of the family, 
whose general superintendence would 
have secured the sick person from ne- 
glect, and whose example would have 
shamed into kindness all the unfeeling 
or careless members of her family. 

It is a provoking characteristic of ser- 
vants, that they allow themselves to be 
completely overtaken by iihiess, before 
they will mention it, or give way to it 
in the lea^t. By neglecting to take early 
notice of disease, and reiusing allevLv 
tion from medicine and other means, it 
gains power ; and, thus, the patienVs 
sufferings and the general inconvenience 
of the family are augmented, merely, 
we believe, from the dread of being 
doctored. 

U the illness of a servant be of short 
duration, the work may probably be 
managed amongst the other servants ; 
but if it be protracted, it will be found 
advisable to fill up the place with a 
temporary assistant, lest the other ser- 
vants become discontented or over- 
worked. 

Want of gratitude in servants, who 
have experienced the greatest kindness 
during illne&s, is the complaint of many, 
and there are instances to justify the 
assertion, although; no doubt, there arc 
as many proofs of grateful attachment 
to weigh in the oppoj-ite balance. Yet, 
if we do meet with ingratitude, oar 
cares, and desire to do good should not 
be diminished, since in no instance can 
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the failings of others justify any oiiiis- 
* ^Qt» in^kiudness or duty on our part. 

The-expenses attendant en the illness 
of « domestic should undoubtedly be 
•defrayed by her employer. We think 
there are very few cases in which the 
medical debt uf a servant, falling ill 
while discharging her duty to her em- 
ployers, should the expense be met of 
her removal into the country, provided 
change of air is deemed necessary for 
the re establishment u£ health. On re- 
•eovering from acute diseases, this change 
' »9. generally very desirable ; but unless 
the friends of the servant, to whom it 
is natural she should wish to be re- 
moved, live in good air, and are able to 
-provide her with suitable nourishment, 
her strength may, perhaps, return to her 
more rapidly, by remaining in her place, 
in possession of the comforts necessary 
for the entire restoration of her health. 

Hints to Lady Equestrians.— The 
art of horsemaniship does not consist in 
merely knowing how to mount, how to 
hold the reins, how to sit with security 
and grace, nor how to compel the horse 
-to walk that canters or gallops at the 
will of the rider. All these are indis- 
pensable. But there is also the art of 
•drawing forth the wilUng obedience of 
the animal. This is to be obtained only 
by a kind, temperate, and uniform 
treatment, and by a thorough know- 
ledge of his habits and instincts. How 
diflerent is a ride on a well-kept, well 
used horse, who feeia that he carries a 
fnetid, to one on a broken-spirited or 
timid creature, in whom ill- usage has 
produced many defects. In the former 
oa^e, the exercise is as great a pleasure 
to the h^rse as to his rider. He sniffs 
the air, he pricks up his ears, he throws 
forward his feet with energy. Life has 
t«> him delights beyond his stall and his 
<orn. The horse is naturally gentle, 
ititelligenti and affectionate ; but these 
qualities are not sufficiently studied or 
appreciated. He is usually regarded 
merely- as a means of health and plea- 
f- lire to his owner, and not often is either 
gratitude, kindness, or sympathy ex- 
tended to him in return. 



Occasionally horses are found vicious 
and unmanageable ; but defects of tern- 
per may generally be traced to the ill- 
treatment of some reckless master, some 
cruel trainer, or some ignorant groom. 
Even in these cases, mild, but firm 
treatment, may render him gentle and 
tractable. 

Saddling. — In saddling, the groom 
very frequently flings the saddle on the 
horse's back, and at once proceeds to 
tighten the girths to the extent re- 
quired. This causes the animal great 
iucouvenience, which he resents by 
throwing back his ears, and trying to 
bite or kick his tormentor : for which 
ho is corrected in very strong language, 
if not by a blow, and his temper ruffled, 
to the discomfort of his rider. The 
horse, being accustomed to such rough 
treatment, endeavours, by p\iffing him- 
feif out, to lessen, in some degree, the 
distress experienced from this mode of 
saddling : and, in consequence, when 
the rider has been on the road some 
half hour, she finds her seat become 
loose and uLsteady. Should the horEe 
Ktart or shy, and the rider be inexpe- 
rienced, she may lose her balance (in 
which case the saddle will turn lound) 
Rtd be precipitated to the ground. 

The bumane and experienced groom 
will place the feaddlo lightly on the back 
it the horse, patting him kindly as he 
does 6o, Then drawing up the girths 
to within two holes of the lequiied 
tightiiees, wiil so leave it for a quarter 
< f an hour. By tnis time the saddle 
will be warm, when it may be tightened 
as much as necessary, without pain or 
discomfort to the animal, and, more- 
over, greatly lessening the chances cf a, 
WTung back or withers. 

A lady's saddle should be placed more 
backward en the horse than a gentle- 
man's, to keep the heavy weight of the 
iron as far from the withers as pos- 
sible. 

MOUNTINO, AND USE OF THE l^EINS, 

— In mounting, place the left foot in 
the hand of the groom, resting the right 
hand on the pommel of the saddle. 
Spring lightly, but surely, into the seat^ 
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neitber throwing too much weight on 
the hand of the assistant, nor pulling 
at the saddle ; both are ungraceful, and, 
after a little practice, unnecessary. Let 
the groom arrange the habit carefully 
between the foot and the stirrup. If 
well arranged at first, it ought to re- 
main so during the ride. The habit 
should never be pinned under the foot ; 
it is sure to tear the skirt, and prevent 
it falling gi-acefully and easily. Seat 
yourself rather backward on the saddle, 
taking care that the figui'e be erect, and 
the shouldei's perfectly square with your 
seat. Take the reins iu the left hand. 
If you rido ( n the cuib, i-aise that first, 
leaving the left rein outside the hand, 
or between the third and fourth fingers 
— the right side of the rein between 
the first and second fingers. Then raise 
the snaffle, leaving the left rein outside 
the hand, and the right with the curb, 
between the first and second fingers. 
Leave the snaffle looser than the curb, 
so as to hang gracefully in a festoon 
from the bit. Double all the foiu* reins 
together over the forefinger, placing the 
thumb firmly on them. 

Should you prefer riding on the snaf- 
fle, which, to an inexperienced rider, is 
perhaps safer, and certainly, in such a 
case, prefemble for the horse, reverse 
the instructions above given, taking up 
the snaffle first, &c. — keep the elbows 
close to the body — not in young lady 
fashion, so as to form a triangle with 
the waist, by which roimding and stoop* 
ing of the shoulders is produced, and 
all power over the horse lost. The 
hands should always be kept low, as 
near the saddle as possible. In guiding 
the horse by the rein, use the hand 
only, from the wrist downwards. Never 
use the arms. If you wish your horse 
to move to the right, bend the hand 
slightly inwards towards the body, so 
as to tighten the nght rein, and loosen 
the left. If you wish him to move to 
the left, depress your hand slightly, 
which will tighten the left i-ein and 
loosen the right. In both cases, keep 
the wriRt unmoved. It should be done 
by the hand alone, aud impcrceptibly^- 



a slight balancing motion of the bod^» 
so slight as to be fdi, not Men, sbo^li^ 
accompany the action of the hand. 

The management of the reins is the 
greatest difficulty in horsemanship, and, 
by some persons, it is a difficulty never 
altogether overcome. Do not pull at m 
horse's mouth. Work the reiD.s con- 
tinually very gently, and easily, but let 
there be no strain on him, or he \vili 
certainly learn to pull, and lose the 
graceful easy carringe of his head. A 
thoroughbred horse should have his 
mouth so light, that he may be ridden 
with a piece of packthi-ead. But a bad 
lider may teach him to pull, in a very 
few lessons. By woikiug the mouth is 
meant a light wavj motion of the hand, 
not tiring to the rider, and pleasing to 
the horse— to be actiuued by practice 
and attention only. 

The reins should never be requii'ed 
to assist the seat — we mean that per* 
feet balance that enables the rider to 
do what she will, without interfering 
with the action of the horse. The per* 
feet rider should be able to bend het* 
body down to the stirrup on the left 
side, or down to the girth on the right, 
to throw her arms over-head, and yet 
her horse not swerve in the least. A 
lady who has a perfect seat may throw 
her stirrup aside, and her i*eins across 
her horse's neck, and yet be able to 
guide him by the mere balance of her 
body, whether in walking, cantering^ 
trotting, or galloping. 

We had almost forgotten to mention 
the whip. It should be carried in the 
right hand, and simply as an omamentw 
A good rider never requires it ; a kind 
rider will never use it. The man wko 
strikes the willing creature who carries 
him through heat and cold, through 
wind and rain, in spite of fatigue or 
thirst, degrades himself by the act. A 
lady — ^a tody, uses the hand that holds 
the whip but to pat and encourage. 
" Poor fellow ! Good horse !" will do 
more with the noble animal than the 
blow. 

Cantering. — On first setting forth, 
the horse should be allowed to walk ft 
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efaort distance. Some riders gather up 
their reins hastily, and before they have 
secured them properly, allow the ani- 
mal to trot or canter o£f. Such a pro- 
ceeding is often productive of mischief, 
sometimes of accident. A lady's horse 
should canter with the right foot. The 
left, produces a rough unpleasant mo- 
tion and ungrcioeful appearance. The 
whole body is jerked at every stride. 
Should the animal have been trained 
to canter with the left foot, a little per- 
severance will soon teach him better. 
Hold the rein so as to tighten it slightly 
on the left side of the mouth, touch 
(not hit) him gently on the right shoul- 
der with the whip — sit well back in the 
saddle, so as not to throw weight on the 
shoulder. The horse will soon xmder- 
stand what is required of him. But if 
he does not, try again after an interval 
of a few minutes. Straighten the reins 
immediately he throws out the right 
foot. Pat and encourage him with kind 
words, but repeat the operation should 
he change his feet, which he may do be- 
fore getting accustomed to his new step. 
The considerate rider will not compel 
him to canter too long at a time, for it 
is very fatiguing. That it is so, is easily 
proved by the fact that the steed of a 
lady, too fond of cantering, becomes 
weak in the forelegs, or what is com- 
monly called " grogoy." 

Trotting. — ^fiotting, if well per- 
formed, is very graceful, but is more 
difficult to acquire than cantering. The 
rider should sit slightly more forward 
than for cantering, on, but not more 
forward than, the centre of the seat, 
pressing the knee firmly against the sad- 
dle, and keeping the foot perfectly 
straight (rather turned in than out) in 
the stirrup. She must rise slightly with 
every step of the animal, taking care to 
keep the shoulders quite square with ' 
the horse. To lean over one side or the 
other, be the inclination ever so slight, 
or to bring forward one shoulder more 
than the other, has a very bad appear- 
ance. A good horsewoman will avoid 
the common error of leaning forward 
when trotting. It is not only very un- 



graceful, but in the attitude nearly all 
power is lost. The arms are compara- 
tively useless. Should the horse stum- 
ble, the rider risks being thrown oyer 
his head. Her position deprives her of 
the power of assisting her horse to rise, 
whilst the additional weight thrown on 
his shoulders prevents him from helping 
himself. At all times, the broad part 
of the foot only should rest on the iron 
of the stirrup. 

Shying. — Should a horse shy, he does 
it generally from timidity. The com- 
mon practice of forcing a horse to ap- 
proacli very near the object of alarm is 
a foolish and useless abuse of power. 
He should be encouraged by words and 
patting on the neck, and above all by 
the fearlessness of his rider. A horse 
soon learns to depend greatly on his 
mistress. Should she start, or feel 
timid, he perceives it immediately, and 
will prick up his ears and look about 
him for the cause. On the other hand, 
we have known many real dangers en- 
countered with safety, through the rider 
having sufficient presence of mind to 
break out into a snatch of song (all 
horses like singing), which has diverted 
his attention from the object of fear. 

Rearing. — Should a horse rear, lean 
the body forward, loosing the reins at 
the same moment ; press both hands, 
if necessary, on the mane. Should a 
horse however rear so as to endanger 
the safety of the rider, loosen well the 
rein, pass the whip from the right hand 
to the left, double up the right hand to 
a fist, and hit him between the ears. 
Show no fear, but trot on as though 
nothing had occurred. Turn his head 
towards home, and he will be certain to 
repeat his feat on a future occasion ! 
The above is rarely necessary, and should 
only be done in a case of urgency. 
./ A lady rode a spirited thoroughbred 
iiorse. She had been ill for a short 
time, and the groom had been ordered 
to exercise him every day. Recovered 
from her indisposition, the lady again 
mounted her ^vourite. She had not 
proceeded far on her ride, before she 
encountered one of those high iruoks 
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ottfrtf ffeeniacoiinfcry towns. At sight 
'6t this the- horse" fearM fearfully. His 
rider pressed all her weight on Mm, and 
he descended, but only to rise «till 
higher. As she cast up her eyes, she 
'saw his fore-ffeet pawing the air above 
her' head. He stood bo erect, that she 
almost fell backwards. The bystanders 
gCTteamed — ^the groom rode up : " Drop 
ofljr ma'am \ oh, pray drop off!" he ex- 
claimed, adding, in the excitement of 
'the moment, a truth he might have 
concealed, ** I always do." The lady 
fbrtunately preserved her presence of 
mind ; she shifted her whip, aud struck 
the horse with all her force between the 
ears. He descended 'instantly. Then 
•(it'was the first and last time »he ever 
struck him) she beat him with her 
whip, and'' rode on ae? though Aoiliing 
had htippened. ' On enquiry, it was dis- 
covet^d'that the groom had taken the 
hdrse out' for exercise three times, had 
' e&cU timeencofifitered A track, and had 
each time dropped off behind when th^ 
horse retired, which he did at first 
through fear, but afterwards through 
'**trickiti€a3s,"for thepmfpose of getting 
home. 

KicittNo.-i-ShOttld a horse kack, take 
care to keep him well in hand. He 
cannot kick, -unless he throws his head 
dcrwn ; and he cannot da that if the 
'reins are held carelessly lo3se. A prac- 
• Ifeed rider can alwaystell when a horse 
1)7 about to kick, by a peculiar motion 
of bis body. It is instantaneous,' but 
unmistakable. The best- tempered horse 
may kick occasionally, from a rub. of 
the saddle, or pressure on the witherr;. 
The animal should not be beaten, but 
the cause ' of his misconduct inaiiired 
into. 

DisMouNTfKO. — ^The ride being over, 
the horse should stand in the stable 
with the girths loosened, but the saddle 
untouched on his back, for at least 
twenty minutes, when it may be re- 
moved without inconvenience. Should 
the Milmal, if -nsiially quiet, have mis- 
behaved in any manner, the cause will 
"generaUy appear as soon as the saddle 
ie removed. St^atching the saddle from 



the horse^s back whUe it is still hetif^. 
often produces swellings, particularly if 
the slan be at all irritated by friction. 
The saddle should bejsponged and dried, 
either in the sun, or by the harness* 
room or kitchen-fire, before being put 
away. This precaution prevents the 
stuffing from hardening. A humane 
rider will always attend to the lining 
of the saddle, for a wrung back must 
be sad pain. A horse will shrink fi'om 
the slightest touch of a finger on the 
injured part ; what must^ then, be the 
torture of the weight of a saddle and 
rider ? We owe much pleasure to our 
saddle-horse ; should we not do all we 
can to preserve him from pain ? 

With horses, anything can be achieved 
by gentleness and consideration — not 
the consideration of weakness, usually 
termed " spoiling," but the considera- 
tion prompted by admiration and love 
for God's creatures — pity for helpless- 
ness — and that true generosity which 
should always accompany power. The 
following instance will exemplify our 
meaning. A beautiful Irish mare, al- 
most thoroughbred, had been ridden 
as a himter, and afterwards by a lady. 
Being somewhat too high in her pac^ 
it was intended to put her with another 
into harness. Immediately the coach- 
man attached her to the carriage (an 
open one), she threw herself down on 
the stones of the stable-yard — she was 
whipped up, and again attached to the 
carriage, and again threw herself down. 
While tiie second course of whipping 
was being administered, a compassion- 
ate housemaid ran into the drawing- 
room, and informed her mistress of what 
was going on. The lady immediately 
walked round through the garden, or- 
dered the mare to be conveyed to the 
stable, and, on the following day, stood 
by the creature, feeding her with bread, 
and patting her silken neck while diie 
was being attached to the carriage. 
Then, taking the reins in her own 
hand, slipping them through her fingers 
as she passed the animal, stroking and 
caressing her aa she went, she drove 
out of the stable-yard -to 4he great 
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wkmishni^iit of the coachman. This 
cmtUre in a few days became a per- 
fectly trained carriage horse. She was, 
of coutse, awkward at first, but never 
obstinate. 

To Preserve a Bouquet. — ^When 
you receive a bouquet, sprinkle it lightly 
with fresh water. Then put it into a 
vessel containing some soap-suds ; this 
will nutrify the roots, and keep the 
flowers bright as new. Take the bou- 
quet out of the suds every morning 
and lay it sideways (the sock entering 
first) into clean water, keep it there a 
minute or two^ then take it out, and 
sprinkle the flowers lightly by the hand 
with water. Replace it in the soap- 
suds, and it will bloom as fresh as when 
first gathered. The soap-suds need 
changing every three or four days. By 
obtservidg these rules, a bouquet can 
be kept bright and beautiful for at least 
a month, and will last still longer in a 
very passable state ; but attention to 
the fair but frail creatures, as directed 
above, must be strictly observed, or all 
will perish. 

Peeling Potatoes. — All the starch 
in potatoes is found very near the sur- 
face ;' the heart contains but little nu- 
triment. Ignorance of this fact may 
form a plausible excuse for tho3e who 
cut off thick parings, but none to those 
who know better. Circulate the injunc- 
tion, " pare thin the potato skin." Then, 
too, consider the economy of it. 

A Cheap and Efficient Filter. — 
Procure a clean flowerpot (common 
kind)] close the opening of the bottom 
by a piece of sponge, then place in the 
inside a layer of small stones, previously 
well cleaned by washing. This layer 
may be about two inches deep, the up- 
per stones being very small. Next pro- 
cure some freshly-burnt charcoal, which 
has not been kept in the dark or foul 
place, as it rapidly absorbs any strong 
smells, and so becomes tainted, and un- 
fiV for such purpose ; reduce this to 
pcfwder, and mix it with about twice 
its bulk of clear, well-washed, sharp 
sand. ^ With this mixture fill the pot 
to wfitfain a short distance of the top, 



cover it with a layer of small stones. At 
intervals change the charcoal. 

Diptheria. — This name was given to 
the disease on account of its tendency 
to form false membranes over the parts 
affected, which are the bronchial and 
respiratory passages. The progress of 
the disease is very rapid, aud it com- 
monly causes death by sufibcation. A 
Mr. McDonald, who appears to have 
had considerable experience in dipthe- 
ria, says, " The best line of action, 1 
find, is as follows : — After a clearance 
of the bowels with calomel and rhu- 
barb, I order strong beef tea, wine, and 
above all. Bass's pale ale ; the patients 
express themselves much relieved iu 
the throat as it is swallowed, and feel 
greatly exhilarated after taking it. The 
medicine I find of most ubc is an ounce 
of the compound tincture of quinine, 
taken in wine and water, every four 
hours. As a local application (and it is 
by the personal inspection of the throat, 
and the personal use of the application?, 
that we may hope to benefit the suf- 
ferer), I find the best and most effica- 
cious is equal parts of honey and con- 
centrated muriatic acid, applied with a 
probang to the whole of the false mem- 
brane, about every sixth hour. As a 
gargle, borax and honey, mixed with a 
little brandy and water, is veiy useful ; 
and, after the stripping off of the false 
membranes, a gargle mixed with tannic 
acid and water affords great comfort." 

Married Women's Property Act. 
— Whereas it is desirable to amend the 
law of property and contract with re- 
spect to manied women : 

Be it enacted by the Queen's most 
Excellent Majesty, by and with the ad- 
vice and consent of the Lords Spiritual 
and Temporal, and Commons, in this 
present Pailiament assembled, and by 
the authority of the same as follows : 

Barkings of Makrikd Women to 
BE Deemed theib Own Property. — 
1 . The wages and earnings of any mar- 
ried woman in any employment, occu- 
pation, or trade in which she is engaged 
or which she carries on separately frcui 
her husband, and also any money or 
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propertjr so acqnired by her through 
her husband, and also any money or 
property so acquired by her through 
the exercise of any literary, artistic, or 
scientific skill, and all investments of 
Budi wages, earnings, money, or pro- 
perty, shall be deemed and taken to be 
property held and settled to her sepa- 
rate use, independent of any husband. 

Deposits in Savings Banks bt a 
Mabried Woman to be Deemed her 
Separate Property. — 2. Deposits in 
savings banks in the name of a married 
woman, or in the name of a woman who 
may many after such deposit or grants 
shadl be deemed to be the separate pro- 
pertv of such woman, and the same 
shall be accounted for and paid to her 
as if she were an unmarried woman. 

As TO A Married Woman's Pro- 
perty IN the Funds. — 3. Any married 
woman, or any woman about to be 
married, may apply to the Governor 
and Company of the Bank of England 
by a form to be provided by the gover- 
nor of each of the said company for 
that purpose, that any fund forming 
part of the public stocks and funds, and 
not being less than twenty pounds, to 
which the woman so applying is enti- 
tled, or which she is about to acquire, 
may be transferred to or made to stand 
in the books of the governor and com- 
pany to whom such application is made 
m the name or intended name of the 
woman as a married woman entitled to 
her separate use, and on such sum being 
entered in the books of the said gover- 
nor and company accordingly the same 
shall be transferred and the cUvidends 
paid as if she were an unmarried t?o- 
man. 

^ As to A Married Woman's Pro- 
perty IN A Joint Stock Company or 
A Society. — 4. Any married woman, or 
any woman about to be married, may 
apply in writing to the managers of any 
incorporated or joint stock company 
that any fully paid up shares, or any 
debenture or debenture stock, or any 
stock of such company, to the holding 
of which no liability is attached, and to 
which the woman so applying is en- 



titled, may be registered in the boojks 
of the said company in the name or in- 
tended name of the woman as a mar- 
ried woman entitled to her separate 
use, and the. same upon being registered 
shall Ije deemed to be the separate pro- 
perty of such woman, and shall be 
transferred and the dividends and pro- 
fits paid as. if she were an nnmanued 
woman. 

Deposit of Moneys in Fraud op 
Creditors Invalid. — 5. Nothing here- 
inbefore contained in reference to mo- 
neys deposited in or annuities granted 
by saving-banks or moneys invested in 
the funds or in shares or stock of any 
company shall as against creditors of 
the husband give validity to any deposit 
or investment of moneys of the hus- 
band made in fraud of such creditors, 
and any moneys so deposited or invested 
may be followed as if this Act had not 
passed. 

Personal Property not Exceeding 
£200 Coming to a Married Woman 
TO BE HER Own. — 6. When any wo- 
man married shall during her marriage 
become entitled to any personal pro- 
perty as next of kin or one of the next 
of kin of an intestate, or to any sum of 
money not exceeding two hundred 
pounds under any deed or will, such 
property shall belong to the woman for 
her separate use, and her receipts alone 
shall be a good discharge for the same. 

Freehold Property Coming to a 
Married Woman, Rents and Prohts 
only to be her Own. — 7. — ^Where any 
freehold, copyhold, or customaryhold 
property shall descend upon any woman 
manied as heiress or co-heiress of an 
intestate, the rents and profits of such 
property shall belong to such woman 
for her separate use. 

How Questions as to Ownership 
OF Property are to be Settled. — 8. 
In any question between husbi nd and 
wife as to property declared by this Act 
to be the separate property of the wife, 
either party may apply to the judge of 
the County Court of the district ifl 
which either party resides, and tLe*«- 
upon the judge mny make such 9X^er^ 
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direet such inquiry, and award such 
costs as he shall thmk fit. 

•Married Women mat Efiect Po- 
licy OF Insurance. — 9. A married wo- 
man may effect a policy of insurance 
upon her own life or the life of her hus- 
band for her separate use, and the same 
* and all benefit thereof, if expressed on 
the face of it to be so effected, shall 
enure accordingly, and the contract in 
such policy shall be as valid as if made 
with an unmarried woman. 

As TO Insurance of a Husband 
FOR Benefit of his Wife. — 10. A po- 
licy of insurance effected by any mar- 
ried man on his own' life, and expressed 
upon the face of it to be for the benefit 
of his wife and children, or any of 
them, shall enure and be deemed a trust 
for the benefit of his wife for her sepa- 
rate use, and of his children, or any of 
them, according to the interest so ex- 
pressed, and shall not, so long as any 
object of the trust remains, be subject 
to the control of her husband or of his 
creditors, or form part of his estate. 
When the sum secured by the policy 
becomes payable, or at any time pre- 
viously, a trustee thereof may be ap- 
pointed by the judge of the County 
Court of the district. If it shall be 
proved that the policy was effected and 
premiums paid by the husband with 
intent to defraud his creditors, they 
shall be entitled to receive out of the 
sum secured an amount equal to the 
premiums so paid. 

Married Women hat Maintain an 
Action. — 11. A married woman may 
maintain an action in her own name 
for the recovery of any wages, earnings, 
money, and property by this Act de- 
okured to be her separate property, or 
of any property belonging to her before 
marriage, and which her husband shall, 
by writing under his hand, have agreed 
with'her shall belong to her after mar- 
riage as her separate property, and she 
sbidl have in her own name the same 
remedies, civil and criminal, against all 
persons whoinsoever for the protection 
and security of such wages, earnings, 
Qkoney, Ac. 



Husband Not to be Liable on his 
Wife's Contracts Beforf her Mar- 
riage. — 12. A husband shall not, by 
reason of any marriage which shall take 
place after this Act has come into ope- 
ration, be liable for the debts of his wife 
contracted before marriage, but his wife 
shall be liable to be sued for, and any 
property belonging to her for her sepa- 
rate use shall be liable to satisfy such 
debts as if she had continued unmar- 
ried. 

Married Women to be Liable to 
the Parish for the Maintenance of 
their Husbands. — 13. Where in Eng- 
land the husband of any woman having 
separate property becomes chargeable to 
any union or parish, the justices having 
jurisdiction in such union or parish 
may, in petty sessions assembled, upon 
application of the guardians of the poor, 
issue a summons against the wife, and 
make and enforce such order against 
her for the maintenance of her hus- 
band. 

Married Women to be Liable to 
the Parish for the Maintenance of 
their Children. — 14. A married wo- 
man having separate property shall be 
subject to fdl such liability for the main- 
tenance of her children as a widow is 
now by law subject to for the mainte- 
nance of her children : provided always 
that nothing in this Act shall relieve 
her husband from any liability at pre- 
sent imposed upon him by law to main- 
tain her children. 

This Act does not extend to Scot- 
land. 

Birthdays of the Queen and Royal 
Family — Her Majesty, Alexandrina 
Victoria, Queen of Great Britain and 
Ireland ; bom May 24, 1819 ; succeeded 
William IV. June 20, 1837 ; crowned 
June 28, 1838 ; married Feb. 10, 1840, 
to her cousin Prince Albert of Saxe- 
Coburg, whose lamented death occurred 
on the 14th of December, 1861. Issue 
of the marriage : — 

H.U.H. Victoria Adelaide Mary Lou- 
isa, Princess Royal ; bom November 
21, 1840 ; married January 25, 1858, 
to H.R.H. Prince Frederick William o^ 
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Prussia, heir to the throne of the Qer- 
mau empire. 

H.R.H. Albert Edwart, Prince of 
Wtiles, Duke of Saxony, Cornwall, and 
Rothesay, Earl of Dublin ; born No- 
vember 9, 1841 ; married, March 10, 
1863, to H.R.H. Princess Alexandra of 
Denmark. 

H.R.H. Alice Maud Mary ; bom 
April 25, 1843 ; married July 1, 1862, 
to Prince Louis of Hesse. 

H.R.H. Alfred Ernest Albert, Duke 
of Edinburgh ; born August 6, 1844. 

H.R.H. Helena Augusta Victoria ; 
born May 25, 1846 ; married July 5, 
1866, to H.R.H. Prince Christian of 
Augustenburg. 

H.R.H. Louisa Caroline Alberta ; born 
March 18, 1848 j married Marquis of 
Lome, 1871. 

H.R.H. Arthur William Patrick Al- 
bert ; born May 1, 1850. 

H.R.H. Leopold George Duncan Al- 
bert ; bora April 7, 1853. 

H.R.H. Beatrice Mary Victoria ; bom 
April 14, 1857. 

County Courts. — On Entering the 
Plaint, when the demand does not ex- 
ceed i'l — lOd. ; and every additional 
£1, or less amount, lOd. (In Plaints 
for Recovery of Possession of Tene- 
ments, the poundage to .be estimated 
on the weekly, monthly, or yesgdy rent 
of Tenement.) 

Judgment by Consent— when the 
demand does not exceed £X — Is. ; and 
every additional £1, or less amount, Is. 

Every Hearing, with or without Jury, 
wLen the demand does not exceed £X 
— 2s. ; and eveiy additional £1, or less 
amount, 2s. 

Judgment by Default — when the de- 
mand does not exceed £1 — Is.; and. 
every additional £1, or less amount, Is. 

Summons . for Commitmeut — when 
the amount of the original demand re- 
maining due shall not exoeed £1 — 3d., 
and every additional £1, or less^ 3d. 

Hearing of Summons for Commiir 
meat — when the amount p£ the odginal 
demand remaining due shall not .«x- 
ceed £1 — 6d. ; and every additioi)fliL£l, 
cr less amount, 6d., 



Warrant of Execution, pr CoQUciit- 
ment, or to Recover Posaoaiiion— rwben 
the amount for which the Warrant 
issues shall not exceed £l-*-l8. 6d. ; and 
every additional £1, or less amouAt, 
Is. 6d. (Warrants for Recovery of 
Possession of Tenements, to be cbaiiged 
on the weekly, monthly, quarterly, or 
yearly rent of Tenement) 

If the Plaintiff recovers less ihaii the 
amount of his claim, so as to reduce -the 
scale of costs, the Plaintiff to pay.i^e 
difference, unless the reduction be 
caused by a set-off. 

The Weather.->If the dew lie plen- 
tifully on the grass after a fair day^ it 
is the sign of another ; if not^ and tbai-e 
IS no wind, rain must, follow. A red- 
evening sky portends fine weather ; but 
if it spreads too far upwards from the 
hoiizon in the< evening, and especially 
in the morning, it foretells wind, or 
rain, or both. When the sky in windy 
weather is tinged with sea-green, the 
rain will increase ; if with deep blue it 
will be showery. When the clouds are 
formed hke fleeces, but dense in the* 
middle and bright towards the edgos^ 
with the sky bright, they are signs of 
frost, with hail, snow, or rain. Two 
currents of clouds always portend raio^ 
and in summer thunder. If the moon 
looks pale and dim, expect rain.; if red» 
wind ; and if her natural colour, with. 
a clear sky, fair weather. 

To Preserve the Coloum of Dret- 
ses. — The colours of merinoa, moiiBW 
line-de-laines, guaghams, printed Xvmm, 
chintzes, &c., may be preserved by unogr 
water that is only milk- warm ; making 
a lather with white soap, lufwt you put 
in the dress, instead of rubbing it on- 
the material ; and stirring inU> it a finfe > 
and second tub of water a laiife table- 
spoonful of ox-gall. The gall can be 
obtained from the butcher, and -a bottle 
of it should always be kept in eveiy 
house. No coloured articles Bhould.!^^ 
allowed to remain long in the watiQKi 
They must . be washed fast^ and tliwi'. 
rinsed through two cold .wa^tni.' laiOir 
each rinsing water, stir a teaspooolii) #1% 
vinegar, which will help to brigh.teii^jtlie* 
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colours ; and after rinsing hang them 
out immediately. Whea ironrng^dry^ 
(or still a little damp,) bring themi in ; 
have irons ready heated, and iron them 
at once, as it injures the colours to allow 
them to remain damp too long, or to 
sprinkle and roll them up in a covering 
for ironing next day. If they cannot 
be conveniently ironed immediately, let 
them hang till they are qviiU dry ; and 
then damp and fold. them, on the fol- 
lowing day, a quavier of an hour beli^i^ 
ironing. The best way is not to do 
coloured dresses on the day^f the gene- 
ral wash, but to give them a morning 
by themselvea. They should only be 
undertaken in clear bright weather. If 
allowed to freeze, the colours will be ir- 
reparably injured. We need soareely 
say that no coloured articles should ever 
be boiled or scalded^ If you. get from 
a shop a slip for testing- .the durability 
of colours, give it a fair trial by washing 
it as above ; afterwards, pinning it to 
the edge of a towel, and hanging it to 
dry. Some colours, (especially pinks 
and light- greens,) though they may 
stand perfectly well in washing, will 
diauge aa soon as a warm iron is applied 
to them ; the pink turning pucplish, 
and the green blui&h. No coloured ar- 
ticle should be smoothed with a hot 
iron. 

Cbanges of Weather Indicated 
by the Clouds. — 1. The cloudB, called 
CisniBy appear early after serene wea- 
ther ; they are, at firsts indicated by a 
few ^breads pencilled as it were on the 
sky 'j these increase in length, and new 
onea are, in the meantime, added la- 
terally. Often the first formed threads 
serve as stems to support numeroue 
Inramehes, which in their turn give rise 
to others. Their duration is uncertaia, 
varying, from a &w minutes after their 
first appearance, to an extent of many 
hours. It is long when they appear 
alone, and at great heights ; and shorter 
when they are formed lowers and in the 
vicinity of other clouds. Thiamodifir 
catioB, although in • appearance jdmost 
motipnlesB, is intimately oonneoted with 
tho. motion of the atmoaphexV'^' and 



clouds of this kind have long been 
deemed a prognostic of the wind. 

2. In fair weather,' with light variable 
breesses, the sky is seldom quite clear 
from small groups of the oblique cirrus, 
which frequently come on from the lee- 
ward, and the direction of their increase 
is to the windward. Continued wet 
weather is attended with horizontal 
sheets of this cloud, which subside 
quickly, and pass to the cirro-stratus. 
The cirrus pointing upward, is a distant 
indication of rain ; and downward, a 
more immediate one of fair weather. 
Before storms they appear lower and 
denser, and usually in the quarter op- 
posite to that from which the storm 
arises. Steady high winds are also pre- 
ceded and attended by sti'eaks running 
quite across the sky, in the direction 
they blow in. These, by an optical de- 
ception, aiqpeax! to meet in the horizon. 

3. The shooting or falling star, pre- 
cedes a change of wind. 

4. If clouds appear gradually to di- 
minish, and dissolve into the air, so .as 
to become invisible, it is an indication 
of fine weather. 

5. If the sky^, after being for a long 
time sei^ene and blue, become fretbed 
and spotted with undulated clouds, not 
unlike the waves of the -sea, rain will 
speedily follow, 

6. It not unfrequently happens that 
two difibrent currents of clouds appear ; 
these are certain signs of rain, particu> 
larly if the lower current fly ewiftl^f 
before the wind. Should two such cuih 
rents appear during summer, or -hot 
weather, they announce a speedy thuB'- 
der storm. 

7. When it rains with an «a8t wind,- 
it will probably continue' for twenty-* 
four hours. 

8« While rain is falling, if any ssieU 
space of the sky be observable, it. is al- 
most a certain sign that the rain will 
s^^edily cease. . 

9. Wlien the solar rays break tfaf ough 
the- clouds, and are <^siUe*in the au^^ 
it shows that the- atmosphere is ^Ui^' 
with vapoursj which will speed^y; be 
convertMl into raio; 
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Cover for a. Polished Box-Iron. — 

It a of grent impottonce to keep a po- 
tiabad ateel iron used for laces and &cU) 
mualins, protected fi'oia the air nnd 
damp ; it ahould, therefore, be provided 
with a coyer. The ooe in our illustra- 
tiOQ is made of white frieze, in four 
[aeces, put together according to that 
given above, aod omnmenCed with scar- 
let star-braid, and a pattern worked in 
point ruaae, with scarlet crewel. The 
cover, it otay be seen, buttons on the 

Coloured Tnusparendes.— Tnce 

the Bubjoiued desiga on a large square 
of moderately stout cardboard ; or, in- 
stead of a square, aay a piece fourteeu 
inohea by eleveo. The tracing should 
be as light as possible. With a sharp 
penknife out round the entire outline, 
leaving the vase and flowers attached 
only at the base, a. tu a. It will be per^ 
ceived that none of the pieces are en- 
tirehi severed from one another, every 
one being joined at some place to the 
whole, llius there is one continuous 
oatiine, but none of the other lines must 
tooeh it or each other. The centres of 



Box-moN. 

the leaves are cut through in the muj* 
die, but the out does not extend tQ the 
ddcfl. Colour Uie portion of the card 
indicated by the dotted lines E to O, on 
the opposite side of the card from which 
it is to be looked at, from b to c, and 
from n to E, with a smear of strong car- 
mine, from c to D wiUi sap green, from 
F to p cobalt blue, and all the rest of 
the edges within the ^tted lines with 
a paler IJnt of green. The port round 
the vase is left uncoloured. Let the 
colours be both deep and fulL Thoy 
must be put on veiy strong in tint ; no 
skill is needed ; any one can do it well 
mth a paint-hrueh. When completed, 
bend the group of flowers and vase the 
veryleast bit possible backwards through 
the aperture. In this state hold it up 
towards the light of a candle or single 
gas-burner, the coloured part turned to- 
wards the lif^t. The efiect is beautiful. 
Wall papers with floral designs will fur- 
nish ample models, or any vase or group 
of flowers, only in cutting them the 
operator must remember never to eever 
them entirely one from another. . ^The 
best way to trace apattem for this pur- 
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produce on transparent tracing-paper, 
p2ace it on the black, and with a sharp 
pencil mark the outline hard. Enough 
will remain on the card for the experi- 
menter to lightly draw in the .subjects 
when the papers are removed. The less 
the outline which is drawn is visible, 
the better the effect. Bust« and statues 
also form charming Bubjects, and may 
easily be traced Irom photographs. 

To Clean Featiief« for Bedding. 
— Mix well with a ^pXten of dear water 
one pound of quicklime ; xmd when the 
lime is precipitated in,£ne powder, pour 
off the clear lime-water- for use At the 
time it is wanted. Put th0 feathers to 
be cleaned in a>tub, and add to them » 
sufficient quantity of thie dear Hme- 
water, 80 as td cover them about three 
inches^ The feathers, when thoi^oughly 
moist^ed, will sink down, and sh^ld 
remain in the lime- water for three or 
four days, siitor which, th» lofd hqrtar 
should, 'be separated from Uiem by lay> 
ing th^ <m a aieve^ Afterwayds, w^U 
wash them in cleaiti water, and 4rj 
them on' nets,, abont the tame finetiesa 
as cabbagp nets. Shake thtm fpon^ time- 
to time on the utfs ; as thq|y dry^ the.^ 
will fall through ^e meshes, whetk coi- 
lect them for use. Tb» admisfli^! 6f 
air will be servicaible in the jdrying,, 
and the whole process may be coyipleted 
in about three wecdss. The fathers 
thus prepared, want nothing fttith«r 
than beating, to- be used either for beds, 
bolsters, pilaws, &c. 

Vegetable Marrow. — Cut a mar- 
row into three or four slices, take out 
the seeds, and put them in boiUog water 
with a small handful of salt, and let 
them boil for half an hour, longer, if 
the marrows are old. Serve them on toast 
and cover them with melted butter. II 
they are preferred mashed, they should 
be well drained when taken from the 
water, and beaten smooth with a wooden 
spoon, and seasoned with pepper and 
salt, and the dish garnished with toast 
sippets. Sometimes, when served in 
8lkj»% t&fejjT' an covered with egg and 
braaokcmittbiiy aUd fried in boiling lard. 
Co«]i«ii mif way^ however, v^^taltle 



marrow is very nice eating, and unfor- 
tunately it is only in season for three 
months in the year, July, August, and 
.September. 

Green PearSoupw — ^Into hair a gal- 
lon of water (stock, i^ at hand,) put a 
quart of old green peae, a slice or two 
of. ham, two small onions,, a little mint, 
and simmer the whole in a al^ewpan un- 
til the peas are done ; aftisr HhfiX, press 
them, through a eolander, oisk finBrholed 
sieve, with the back of a woodelhspoon. 
Separately, but simultaneously, 1k>3 ^ 
quart of jKK/n^ V^^^f vnih tv^ lettuees, 
cut np email, and two ounces of butter ; 
when the yoong peas are done, add them 
to the older sori^ and nve them a ftoil 
Tip, and then serve. This ^otip-is not 
often made in families, nor is it a very 
profitable one, nor simple in its pnepara- 
tioja. If the soup, when done^ is not 
considered thick enough, boil th« crumb 
of a roll in a little of the soizj)!, and sub 
it through a fii^e sieve^ thea add it to 
the soup, mad bofl. Serve veny hoioii su 
tureen with toaiM^ bread. 

Pea Soup Without Meat— At p. 
72 we gaye an excellent^ receipt for this 
soup with mast, the foUorwingis for pea 
soup without meat : — Put on^ pound of 
■vp^t x>eas into a galV>n of liquor in 
which » piece of «alt beef o« pork has 
.been prerviously heile4 ; aefd to this 
two onions and cairote^ a little mint, 
and as much pepper dpd salt as the 
taste may approve. The vegetables, cut 
in shrJI pieces, should be first fried in 
dripping f on a quarter of an hour before 
putting th^ in with the liquor and the 
peas. Wlren the ingredients are brought 
togetJ»er in the saucepan, they will take 
a good three hours before the peas are 
nice and tender ; of course they should 
be well soaked, before boiling, for twelve 
hours, as. mentioned in the previous 
receipt. "When done, and taken up, 
erush the pu^ of the peas through a 
sieve, return it to the scup, and let it 
boil for half an hour longer ; then again 
press the peas through a fine sieve, and 
serve them and the soup with toasted' 
bread. This- excellent soapiCfloi be madii 
for tiU sam of five iaitfain^i: a. qoaxt* 
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Pease Piid6iag^-^The imkmg of 
Pecae Pudding vaaf as weU be noticed 
hsse. Dry before a, fire a quart of split 
peas, and tie them up in a cloth, not too 
tight, just sn^ciont to give them a lit- 
tle^play ; then imtaense them in a stew- 
pan f lUl of warm water, and let the peas 
boil until they ase quite tender, when 
they should be removed from the cloth, 
and beaten up. with salt and the yolks 
of two eggE^ imtil the poddiAg is quite 
smooth^ yrhffBL it should be boiled in a 
cloth foE another hour. 

Cucumbers, lo Dsess. — ^After the 
cucumber ia caref uliy peeled, cut it in 
thin slices, commencing- at the thick 
eud ; if b^ua at the thin end a bitter 
taste is imparted to it throughout. 
Sprinkle pepper and salt over the slices, 
and put them into a shallow dish, and 
cover th^n with equal parts of salad-oil 
and vinegar, in which turn the Blices 
about that they may become perfectly 
saturated. Be it observed, that the slices 
ought to be very evenly cut of a uni- 
form thickness, and not some half as 
thick again as others To avc^d this 
imperfection tOrS dish of cucumber, as 
well as trouble to those who have to 
pr^Mtre it, aniostniifiABt haft been made 
on. purpose for cdlieing euoumb^s ; this 
will quickly out thsm up into mere 
shavings of sUewi, with unerzing exacti- 
tude in tiiuok&ess. Oucutnbers are in 
their prime of season from the middle 
of July to the end of September ; forced 
ones are to be had from March to June. 
They are generally used witJi salads, 
salmon, and cheese. 

Dried Peas as an Article of Diet. 
— ^Peas are a valuable article of diet, and 
their use might be extended with great 
advantage. For example, if your bread 
be made at home, sometimes add one 
pmiaiA of pea-meal to every stone of 
ikmi, and ib will make the bread all the 
mtaaso nutritious. Peas are a very sup- 
porting food both for grown people and 
for children. Medical authority recom- 
mends that peas should be eaten once 
or twice a week throughout the year. 

To Prepare Good Stock.— Broth, 
or, as it is termed, stock, is the base of 



all soups and gravies. The nght 03x3. 
economical preparation of this material 
should be well undeistood by aH house-^ . 
keepers. 

Old meat gives more £avour to broths 
than young meat^, and brown IMq^ ' 
white. 

The retAains of roasted meat put into . 
the stock-pot greatly improves the fla- . 
vour of stock. 

Meat should not be putinto the stock ' 
while boiling, as this preyccits the ex- ' 
tcaction o£ we: juices. 

Bones should always form a. part of . 
the stock-pot's ^contents ; they are said 
to yield much more gelatine thaa is to . 
be obtained from meat, two ounces pf 1 
bones producing as much gelatine as one ^ 
pound of meat ; but as bones do not | 
contain any flavouring matter, soup 
made entirdy from them would,. thovL^ .. 
nourishing, be tasteless. 

The best kind of stock is made from 
beef, as it possesses mo^'e colour and fla- 
vour than other meats ; veal lacks fla- 
voi^r, and mutton is apt to have a tal- 
lowy taste. Vse fresh meat for stock, 
and mix various kinds ^ rabbit, old fowl, 
pigeons, or partridge,- added to meat 
stook, gceeftly improve theiflavQU^' 

The liquor in which, a joint- of, meat . 
is boiled is good stodc, to which boc^s 
well broken up should be added, along - 
with gristie ai^ cuttings of meat .useless 
for o&er purposes. 

As the spum rises be careful to. skim ^ 
it off ; the stock must not be allowed 
to boil before this is thoroughly done, 
after which the salt and vegetables can 
be added. A tomato gives fine flavour. 
Any cutting of meat nicely broiled and 
put in is also an improvement. 

Supposing stock has to be expressly 
made, the best way is to cut up the 
meat into smaU pieces, set it on in cold 
water, allowing one quart of water tor 
one pound of meat. As the scum riseeik. 
skim carefully, then let it boil, add ve- 
getables and seasoning and simmer 
slowly for six hours. 

Cow-heel jelly enriches soups, so also 
does butter. To preserve gravy meat 
it should be pepperod and lightly fried. 
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Point Lace. — This lace, the most 
thoruughly English of any, ia within 
the power of any lady to work, who 
poaaeaaea an ordinary amoant of akill 
and patience with her needle. It has 
the adTantagea of durability and par- 
amount beauty, and ia therefore well 
worthy the little effort required for its 
manufacture. Thii exquisite laoe is 
adapted to a yariety of uses for dress 
adornment^ or furniture decoration. 

To make Mecklenburg laoe, lay upon 
the pattern a piece of tracing doth, and 
with fine pen and ink (liquid Indian ink 
is the best) trace over in outline the 
Itfaids Uiereon ; then remove the trac- 
ing, and tack it upon leather, or any 
coloured substance, such as glazed cam- 
bric, and commence the work by tack- 
ing carefully the braids as you would 
for braiding a dress, beginning on the 



outer edge ; then whip carefully the 
curves to get them into the form indi- 
cated in your pattern. When these 
braids are firmly fastened down, com- 
mence the dotted bars ; with Taylor's 
Mecklenbm^ thread fasten with a but- 
ton-hole stitch to make it firm ; at one 
edge of the braid lay two or three 
threads across ; and then (working 
from the left to right) half way dose 
button-hole stitches ; then to form the 
dot, work one button-hole stitch on the 
top of each stitch, not drawing the 
thread tight, so as to form a loop, and 
in that loop work four tight button- 
hole stitches ; then one more button- 
hole stitch in the last of the row of 
stitches ; finish the bar with tight but- 
ton-hole stitdies. 

Dotted Ybnetuk Babs.— When all 
the bars are complete, then with Evaoft* 




point-laee cotton commence the stitch 
for largest opening 

Fak Lace. — ^This is worked with six 
button-hole stitches ; then leaTe space 
for rix ; then six stitches as before, and 
repeat till end of row ; in the next row 
five button-hole stitches on top of six 



in previous row, and leave space five en 
next, and so on ; next row is six stitches 
in the spaces ld% in previous rows ; a 
space, six stitches, and repeat. 

The stitch in other lai^ opening i» 
called — 




Offk English Lace — and is worked to form diamond spaces ; then twist 



by placing threads across at equal dis- 
tances, and then the reverse way, so as 



the needle round the thread until joa 
come to where th^ cross ; put your 
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ttfl j & dle under the lower thread, over the 
next, and under the next ; repeat this 
niital the spot is as lai^ge as desired ; 
ihen twist tiie needle round the thread 
uiitil you come to the next crossing, 
when repeat. 

The edge may be bought and sewn 
on, or wolfed ; in this way one button* 
hole stitch, leaving it a little loose, and 
working four tight button-hole stitdbes 
into it, and repeat. This should be 
worked from left to right. 

Those ladies who are in earnest to go 
into the feshionable acoomplishinent of 
point-lace making, should first visit Mr. 
William Barnard's Artistio Needlework 
Depository, 119, Edgware Koad, Lon- 
don, where the most elegant designs 
imd materials m&y be purchased, as well 
as the fullest instructions given. 

Lard. — ^This is the fat of swine after 
being melted and separated from the 
flesh. In the pig, the fat differs from 
that of almost every other quadruped, 
as it covers the animal all over, and 
forms a thick layer between the flesh 
and the skin, not unlike the blubber in 
whales. Lard is used largely in medi- 
cine in the soaking of ointments. The 
,^ prepared lard of the Pharmacopoeia is 
\ made from the internal &t of the abdo- 
^, men of the pig, perfectly fresh and re- 
' moving as much of the membranes as 
possible. The fat is cut into small 
pieces and put into a vessel with cold 
water, having also a current of water 
running through it. It is then brok^i 
up with the hands so as to expose every 
part of it to the water, in order that 
everything soluble may be carried away. 
The water is then drained away by 
means of a sieve or cloth, and the fat 
liquefied at a heat not exceeding 212 
degrees, and strained through flannel 
. w^le hot ; it is then put into a pan 
jieated by steam, aud kept at a tempe- 
rature a little above 212 degrees, stir- 
ting it continually until it becomes clear 
and entirely free from water, and is 
then strained through flannel. 

Nasal Catarrh. — ^Make a weak brine 
and snuff up the nostrils, and let it run 
dram in the throat ; also wet the head 



with the same. If persisted in a suffi- 
cient length of time, it will effectually 
cure nasal catarrh. It is said by a phy- 
sician that the various mixtures sold as 
catarrh remedies, in many cases are only 
salt disguised so as not to be known. 

Chocolate Cream.— Mix the yolks 
of six eggs strained with two ounces of 
pounded loaf sugar and three ounces of 
grated chocolate ; add a pint of miJk ; 
set the mixture on the fire in a double 
saucepan, the outer one filled with hot 
water, and keep stirring till the cream 
thickens ; dissolve a quarter of an ounce 
oi isinglass^ previously soaked, in a little 
milk ; add this to the cream, strain it, 
poiu: it into a mould, and put it in a 
cold place or on ice to set. 

Hints for the Toilet— Too much 
attention cannot be paid to the arrange- 
ments of the toilet. . Ladies' dresses 
should be chosen so as to produce an 
agreeable harmony. Never put on a 
dark-coloured bonnet with a light spring 
costume. Avoid uniting colours which 
will surest an epigram ; such as a straw- 
colourea dress with a green bonnet. 
The arrangement of the hair is most 
important. Whatever be your style of 
dress, avoid an excess of lace, and let 
flowers be few and choice. , In a mar- 
ried woman a richer style of ornament 
is admissible. Costiy elegance for her — 
for the young girl, a style of modest 
simplicity. The most elegant dress loses 
its character if it is not worn with grace. 
Young girls have often an air of con- 
straint, and their dress seems to partake 
of their want of ease. In speaking of 
her toilet, a woman should not convey 
the idea that her whole skill consists in 
adjusting tastefully some trifling orna- 
ments. A simple stj'le of dress is an 
indication of modesty. 

Colours in Dress. — Of all colours, 
perhaps the most trying to the com- 
plexion are the different shades of lilac 
and purple. The fashionable and really 
beautiful mauve and its varieties are, 
of course, included in this category. In 
accordance with the well-known law of 
optics that all colours, simple or ooin- 
pound, have a tendency to tint nur* 
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vooiidhig ol^edB with a iunt i^eetnim 
oi tiieir oompleiiientary ecdoor, tiiose 
^dbore mentioiisdy wliiai nQfUM far 
ilieir hznnaoy TmooB tints ef ycHov 
and green, impart these sappIeiuMiluy 
4X>loiirB to the complexion. Itisseareely 
neeessaoyto obseire that» of all com- 
pkzionfl, those wfakh tarn upon the 
yellow are tiie most unpleasant in their 
effect— and probably for this reason, 
that in this dimate it is always a sign 
of bad heahh. 

But istisBieno means of hannonising 
coloitn so beant^l in themselves with 
the complexion, and so avoiding thoie 
iU effects? To a certain extent this 
may be done, and as follows : — 

Should the complexion be dark, the 
purple tint may be dark also, because, 
by contrast, it makes the complexion 
appear fairer; if tiie skin be pale or 
fair, the tint should be lighter. In either 
case the colour should never be placed 
next the sldn, but should be parted 
from it by the hair and by a ruche of 
tulle, which produce the neutralising 
effect of grey. Should the complexion 
still appear too yellow, green leaves or 
green ribbons may be worn as trim- 
mings. These will often neutralise lilac 
and puq)le colours, and thus prevent 
their imparting an unfavourable hue to 

the skin. 

Scarcely less difficult than mauve to 
harmonise with the complexion is the 
equally beautiful colour called "ma- 
genta." The complementary colour 
woidd be yellow-green ; magenta^ there- 
fore, requires very nice treatment to 
make It becoming. It must be subdued 
when near the skin, aud this is best 
done by intermixture with black ; either 
by diminishing its brightness by nearly 
covering it with black lace, or by intro- 
ducing the colour in very imiall quan- 
tity only. In connection with this co- 
Jour, we have recently observed some 
ourious effects. First, as to its appear- 
•fl&oe alone ; if in great quantity, the 
oolour, though beautiful in itself, is 
AaAn^ and difficult to harmonise with 
ni aooompaniments. Secondly, as to 
tti oombiaation with black ; if Uie black 



and -Ae luiyyii tfc' tol o tt r Ibsin nm/Sj 
•4ual qmatiSea wch, for iuBlaao^ a» 
in dwdoi 0i %muue inch of eadi co- 
lem^-ilie genml «Seet is doU, soul 
someirtiat aentral. If, on the con- 
trary, the checks consist of magenta 
and white, alternately, a bright effect 
win be prodaced. Aj^dn, if the ground 
be bkB^ witii very narrow stripes or 
croes-baiB of mi^nta-colonr, a bright^ 
bat yet sdbdued effect, wxilresult. This 
last effect is produced on the principle 
that, as light is most brilliant when 
contnsted witba knge portion of daik- 
nesB — Ifte the stars madondless Aj — 
so a small portion of bright colour is 
enhanced by contrast with a dark, and 
especiany a bkck ground. 

Yellow, alio, is a -difficult coloor to 
harmonise with the complexion. A 
bright yellow, like that of the butter- 
cup, contrasts well with black, and is 
becoming to brunettes, when not placed 
next the skin ; but pale yellow or green- 
ish yellow suits no one, especially those 
with pale complexions ob effect is to 
diffiise, by contrast, a puxjde hue over 
the complexion, and this is certainly no 
addition to beauly. 

Besides the beautiful and permanent 
mauve and magenta colours, blue is fa- 
vourable to most complexions ; light or 
sky-blue especially so to fair persons 
with golden hair ; fuller tints to tiiose 
who are less fair, or in whom years 
have developed more of the colour of 
the sere and ydUow leaf peculiar to au- 
tumn. It often happens, that as per- 
sons advance in years, ooIouib which 
suited them in youth cease to be beeom- 
iug ; piiik, for instance, agrees well with 
a youthful complexion and fair skin, 
but it does not harmonise with the yeU 
low tints of more advancedage ; ifi this 
case either rtky-blue, or pmre deep blve^ 
will be substituted with advantage £or 
pink. 

These few instanoes will be sufldent 
to indicate some of the difficulties at- 
tending the right use of colour in dress. 
Although broken coloun neatt the 
skin — which of itself -is a broken ceioar^ 
as is also the hair — ^have % good 
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»fid help to dear up the eomplexion, 
pure colours ore 1/y no meacia to be ex- 
cluded entirely from dress : what I mean 
to say is only tiiat they should be em- 
ployed with discretion, and always with 
a view to set off the wearer to the 
greatest advantage. They may thus be 
made to produce the best effect. 

The coloured rosette, sometimes imi- 
tated by A thick cluster of artificial 
flowers of one colour, such as rose-buds, 
worn on the forehead or on the front of 
the rhn of a hat, are very inai*tistic ; 
artists always look upon a single patch 
of colour as a spot, or blot, which im- 
mediately attracts the ^y'e, to the ex- 
clusion of everything else, thereby 
breaking up the repose of the subject 
or picture. To produce harmony, tiiey 
consider that a colour i^ould reappeai*, 
or be repeated, in different parts of 'the 
picture. This rule is founded on ob- 
servation. Kature does not produce 
isolated specimens of the flowers wluch 
deck our fields and hedgerows, but scat- 
ters them over the soil more, or less 
abundantly, and at greater or l^s inter- 
vals. Primroses and cowslips, butter- 
cups and daisies, daffodils and hare- 
bells, come not in dense clusters like 
the nosegays we hold in our hands, nor 
singly, but each plant is separated from 
its kindred by the intervening green 
turf, and appears more beautiful in its 
emerald setting, while the frequent I'e- 
currence at uncertain intervals of the 
same colours and forms, gives pleasure 
to the eye ; and the irregularity of the 
intervals between the plants produces 
vmety. Applying these observations 
to the coloured rosette on the hat or 
forehead, a verdict of inharmonious 
must be returned against it. If the hat 
must have a coloured decoration, the 
3olour should be repeated by binding 
the rim or crown of the hat with the 
■ lame colour. 

Aft the object of all decoration in dress 
•JB to improve, or to set off to 'the great- 
est advantage, the personal appearance 
^f the Weamr, it follows that the colours 
amplogred should ]»e suitable to the. 
ifiQcnploHlQii^ and, fto «amplexioss are. 



so various, it is quite impossible that 
the fashionable colour, through it ra^y 
suit a few individuals, can be becoming 
to all. Instead, therefore, of blindly 
following fashion, as a sheep will follomr 
the leader of the flock, <even to destruc- 
«tion, we should like to see every lady 
select and wear the precise shade of 
colour which is not only 'best adapted 
to her peculiar complexion, but is in 
perfect >harmony with the rest of her 
habiliments, and in accordance with her 
years and condition. 

Table Poisons. — There are the Imt- 
tercups to begin with, so caustic that 
the hands of children gathering them 
are sometimes inflamed, or even blis- 
teied. The deep colour of butter .was 
■ascribed to the eating of these floiPcrs 
by the cows, wherefore they were called 
butter-flowers and butter-cups ; butthe 
cows know better than to eat them. The 
prisonous principle in buttercups is vol- 
atile, and disappears out of the herb in 
drying. Buttercups, therefore, are not 
only harmless when mixed with the 
grass in making hay, but even help to 
make the fodder nutritive by the lai'ge 
quantity of .nutriment their stems con- 
tain. 

It may be thought that we .are sale 
among legumes, but we are not ; we 
may eat beans and peas, but we had 
better avoid eating laburnum. The poi< 
sonous principle of the laburnum, c^ti- 
sine, is contained in some other legu- 
minous plants. In the laburnum it kills 
easily. There is much poison, too, in 
laburnum bark. The seeds of the yel- 
low and of the rough-podded vetching 
may produce headache and sickness. 
The wild flower of the cucumber tribe, 
common in England, the bryony, is a 
powerful and highly irritant purgati've. 
It is a £uack hevb medicine ; its red 
berries produce very iU effects on chil- 
dren, ^ho ms^y chance to eat them* 

In the parley tribe there are some 
familiar /Wild flowers, very -apt to he 
eaten, and very far from ^aiiMB. Car- 
rots and .parsnips, 0ekry.and fennel, he- 
long to this family, t^nd th^ .«se good 
.1^0 eat, of «oune.; but there axe o(lk|r 
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plants of this kind, -which careless peo- 
ple may mistake for parsley, celery, or 
parsnips, and die of the blunder. Hem- 
lock leaves have been eaten for parsley 
leaves, although very much darker and 
more glossy. Cows and goats will not 
eat hemlock, but sheep eat it unharmed. 
It kills man, when taken in a fatal dose, 
by its strong action on the nerves, pro- 
ducing insensibility, and palsy of the 
arms and legs. As a drug it is most 
dangerous, except in skilful hands. 
Then there is fool's parsley, which is 
decide<Uy poisonous, and much resem- 
bles common parsley. 

But the most virulent of all the poi- 
sons of this Bort^ is the water dropwort, 
common on the banks ^f the Thames. 
When not in flower it resembles celery, 
and the roots may be mistaken easily 
lor parsnip roots. The fine-leaved wa- 
ter-dropwort, and the common drop- 
wort, are less poisonous, but not to "be 
eaten without considerable danger. The 
similarity of the roots of the aconite, or 
monkshood of our gardens, to those of 
the horse-radish, has caused some fatal 
accidents, and the beautiful red berries 
of the belladonna, or deadly nightshade, 
have on several occasions lured children 
to destruction, so have those of the spot- 
ted arum, called ** lords and ladies." 

A Hint to Musical Ladies.— A lady 
who plays well on the piano-forte, and 
desires to make this accomplishment a 
source of pleasure and not annoyance to 
her friendis, should be careful to adapt 
the style of her performance to the cir- 
cumstance in which it is called for ; and 
Hshould remember that a gay mixed 
company would be tired to death with 
one of those elaborate pieces which 
would delight the learned ears of a party 
of cognoscenti. It is from neglect of 
this consideration that many a really 
excellent performer makes her music a 
social grievance. Many a beautiful so- 
nata or fantasia, to which at another 
time we should have listened with plea- 
sure, has been thrown away upon a 
company, who either drowned it by 
their conyersation, or sat during its con- 
tinuance in constrained and wearied 



silence. We would never advise a pet- 
former to make a sacrifice to vulgarity 
or bad taste, but there is no want of 
pieces which combine brevity with ex- 
cellence — contain in a small compass 
many beauties of melody, harmony, 
and modulation, and afibrd room for 
the display of brilliancy, taste, and ex- 
pression on the part of the performer. 
A piece of this kind vrill not weary by 
its length those who do not care for 
music, while it will give pleasure to the 
most cultivated taste ; and with such 
things, therefore, every musical lady 
ought to be well provided. 

Wonders Revealed by the Tele- 
scope and Microscope. — ^Dr. Chal- 
mers, speaking of the advantages de- 
rived from the discovery of the tele- 
scope and microscope, says, " The one 
led me to see a system in every star. 
The other leads me to see a world In 
every atom. The one taught me that 
this mighty globe, with the whole bur- 
den of its people, and of its countries., 
is but a grain of sand on the high field' 
of immensity. The other teaches me 
that every grain of sand may harbour 
within it the tribes and families of a 
busy population. The one told me of 
the insignificance of the world I tread 
upon. The other redeems it from all 
its insignificance ; for it tells me that 
in the leaves of every forest, and in the 
flowers of every garden, and in the wa- 
ters of every rivulet, there are worlds 
teeming with life, and numberless as 
are the glories of the firmament. The 
one has suggested to me that beyond 
and above all that is visible to man, 
there may lie fields of creation which 
sweep immeasurably along, and carry 
the impress of the Almighty's hand to 
the remotest scenes of the universe. The 
other suggests to me, that within and 
beneath all that minuteness which the 
aided eye of man has been able to ex- 
plore, there may lie a region of invisi- 
bles ; and that, could we draw aside 
the mysterious curtain which shrouds 
it from our senses, we might there see 
a theatre of as many wonders as astro- 
nomy has unfolded ; a universe witliiii 
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the compass of a point so small, as to 
elude all the powers of a microscope, 
but where the wonder-working God finds 
room for the exercise of all His attri- 
butes, where He can raise another me- 
chanism of worlds, and fill and animate 
them all with the evidences of His 
glory." 

The microscope is an optical iustru- 
xnent consisting of lenses or mirrors, by 
which minute objects are magnified, and 
thus rendered visible, so that their tex- 
ture and structute can be examined. 
The microscope is of invaluable service 
in medical investigations, and in the 
detection of food adulteration, and of 
infinite interest in parlour pastime, 
revealing to us the myriad 1;)eauties of 
things invisible to the naked eye, while 
the telescope reveals the sublimity of 
the heavens, and brings to view the dis- 
tant ships on the ocean. 

Both these instruments are of great 
interest and importance to mankind. 

But imfortunately they cannot al- 
ways be depended upon, except ^they 
are purchased at the best makers, who 
have studied their theory, and brought 
the most perfect mechanical machinery 
to ensure the excellence of their manu- 
facture. Those made by Messrs. F. 
Darton & Co., the well-known philoso- 
phical instrument manufacturers, 102, 
St. John Street Road, can always be 
rdied on. The microscope could be 
made of great service in the education 
of the young, and we think it a great 
oversight that it is not introduced into 
schools and home education. 

To Roast and Prepare Coffee.-^ 
The bess mode of roasting, where it is 
done at home, is to dry the cofiee first 
in an open vessel, until its colour is 
slightly changed. This allows the mois- 
ture to escape. Then cover it closely, 
and scorch it, keeping up a constant 
agitation, so that no portion of a ker- 
nel may be unequally heated. Too low 
And too slow a neat dries it up without 
producing the full aromatic flavour; 
while too great heat dissipates the oily 
matter, and leaves only bitter charred 
kernels. It should be heated so as to 



acquire a uniform deep cinnamon colour, 
and an oily appearance, but never a deep, 
dai'k brown colour. It should then be 
taken from the fire, and kept closelv 
covered until cold, and further imtil 
used. While unroasted cofiee improves; 
by age, the roasted berries will very 
generally lose their aroma, if not co- 
vered very closely. The ground stuff 
kept on sale in barrels, boxes, or canis- 
ters, is not worthy the name of cofiee.' 

Cofiee should not be ground until 
just before using. If ground overnight 
it should be covered ; or, what is quite 
as well, put into the boiler, and covered 
with water. The water not only retains 
the valuable oil, and other aromatic ele- 
ments, but also prepares it by soaking^ 
for immediate boiling in the morning. 

If the cofiee pot be set on the range 
or stove, or near the fire, so as to be 
kept hot all night, preparatory to boil- 
ing in the morning, the beverage will 
be found, in the morning, rich, mellowy 
and of a most delicious flavour. 

Cofiee used at supper time should be 
placed on or near Uie fire inmiediately 
after dinner, and kept hot or simmer-' 
in&--not boiling — all the afternoon. , 

Preparation of Whitewash.— Thei 
following mode of preparing whitewash 
Is strongly recommended : — Take a wa- 
ter-tight, clean barrel, or other suitablel 
cask, and put into it half a bushel of 
lime. Slake it by x)ouring water ovex 
it, boiling hot, and in sufficient quantity 
to cover it five inches deep, and stir it 
briskly till thoroughly slaked. When 
the slaking has been effected, add two 
pounds of sulphate of zinc dissolved in 
water, and one of common salt. Theie 
?vill cause the wash to harden, and pre- 
vent its cracking, which gives an un- 
seemly appear ance to the work. If de- 
sirable, a beautiful cream colour may 
be communicated to the above wash by* 
adding three pounds of yellow ochre ;; 
or a good pearl or lead colour, by the 
addition of lamp or ivory black. For 
fawn colour, add four pounds of umber, 
one pound Indian red, and one pound 
lampblack. This wash may be applied 
with a common whitewash-bmeh. 
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Cteam Sauce.— Put two yelks of 
eggs in the bottom of a stew-pan, with 
the juice of a lemon, a qoarter of a tea- 
spoonful of salt, « Httle white pepper, 
and some fresh butter. Put it on a 
moderate fire and stir it till the butter 
is melted and thickened with the eggs. 
Take care that it does not become too 
hot ; if so, the egg will curdle. Then 
add half a pint of melted butter, stir 
together over the fire without permit- 
ting it to boil, pass it through a tammy 
into another stewpan, when wanted, stir 
it over the fire until hot, This sauce 
may be served with any boiled fish. 

Green Pea Soup Maigre.— Take a 
pint and a half of young green peas, 
boil them in three quarts of water, with 
three oriour sprigs of mint ; when dona 
enough, strain them, then boil two 
quarts of old green peas in the same 
water, and rub them through a colander 
when done enough. Cut up a cucumber 
in slices, and some small yoitng onions 
in slices about half an inch thick, the 
-white part of a lettuce, and stew them 
till tender. Then add them to the 
■young peas with about two ounces of 
butter roHed in flour. Then season to 
taste with a little cayenne pepper and 
salt. Beat some spinach and rub it 
through a sieve. Put it to the «oup just 
before yon take it off the fire, to m^a 
it^reen. Add a lump or two of white 
sugar. If peas are scarce, the shells of 
the green peas may be added, in place 
of the whole peas. If the flavour of 
meat is preferred, add either a bit of 
lean ham, or a hock of the ham, or root 
of a tongue, whichever is convenient. 

Drying Plants. — ^There are so many 
ways of dryingplants, that almost every 
botanist has a plan of his own. The 
only points to attend to, are to dry spe- 
cimens quickly, thoroughly, and beneath 
a pressure that will not crush them. If 
they are succulent, or apt to cast their 
leaves, they should be dipped in boiling 
water previously to being placed under 
pressure. A good method is to place 
each 8X>ecimen within a sheet of brown 
pAper, ftnd to interpose several empty 
sheets between each that is filled ; then 



to place them in a napkin prsBs, andto 
press them gently for the first ds^ or 
two, just enough to prevent the leaves 
and flowers irom shrivelling. 'Whea 
the papers are qu^te damp, s^pamte 
them, spread them on the floor df a 
room where they can become » littie 
dry, and then gather them together, 
and place i^em in the press as before, 
rather increamng the presstdie. This 
operation is repeated daily, till the 
plants are quite dry. A quicker and 
better, but more troublesome way, is to 
shift the plants daily out of their damp 
-papers into hot and dry ones, immedi- 
ately pressing them down ; but this is 
more inconvenient than the othcar. 

Domestic Economy. — Tlds should 
alws^ys be practised by persons with li- 
mited or flnctnating incomes. Extrava- 
gant parents must expect to have ex- 
travagant children, and, and whenmas- 
ters and mistresses do not economise, 
they can scarcely expect the servants to 
do BO. Bemember that there is ft vast 
difference between economy and stkigi- 
ness. Prudent persons generally sAt 
aside three twentieths of their yeazjy 
income for contingencies ; «ix-twenti- 
eths for household expenses ; three- 
twentieths for servants and amusement ; 
four-twentieths for the education of 
children, personal expenses, &c. ; and 
four-twentieths for rent, wear and tear 
of furniture, insurance, &c. For example 
— suppose tiiat your income be £"^00 a 
year, you may expend £120 on food, 
and £60 on servants, &c. ; £80 onfsixmly 
and self, and'the same sum for rent, &c. ; 
while you reserve £60 for an accumu- 
lating fund. If your income is flu<Jttt- 
a^ng, set aside ?is- twentieths of it for 
* reserve fund. . 

Watercress in Gardens.— Kothiug 
is easier than to have a good succeBsion 
of this wholesome plant throughout ibe 
year. About the -early part of March, 
says a contributor to a gardening jour- 
nal, I procured a handful or two of 
healthy plants from a neighbouriitt 
brook, and having prepared two soaBu 
beds of good loamy soil imder an eaatM)f 
wsdl, I cjit the plants immediately Snl» 
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length of abont three or four iaohes, 
preferring those pieces whieh had the 
appesranm of a little i^te root at- 
tached^ and planted them at once with 
>a dibble, nearly up to the tops in rows, 
ahoot eight inches apart, and six inches 
between the plants, watering them well, 
and shaded them with mats, supported 
on sticks just above the plants, for a 
few days. Every plant struck root and 
soon began to grow. I kept the plants 
generally damp by applying the water- 
ing-pot nearly every day-; by the next 
mouth they were -so much grown that I 
«ould nip off the tops, and supply a gdod 
plate-full for eyei:y day in the week. 
After' the tops were first gathered, the 
plants threw out side shodta in abun- 
dance, and soon covered all the bed, and 
'duxiag theapring and summer produced 
'9k substantial crop, that there was some 
difficulty in keeping them down by 
constant galdicring. The only time when 
ikey were not in so good flavour or 
condition was when in(£ned to seed. 1 
Jet them all show for seed, and cut them 
off dose to the ground, well weeding 
them, and surface-stuTed the ground 
.where I could. They soon made vigor- 
ous shoots, and have ever since supplied 
an abundance of as fine heads as any 
that come into the market, and that 
without any farther attention than giv- 
ing them water everj day daring dry 
weather. 

Low Fireplaces. — ^.The following 
observations by Dr. Amott on the 
prevailing fashion of low grates, the 
reasons assigned being that a low fire 
fanms better, or gives out more heat 
fwom. the same quantity of fuel than a 
higher ; .and, bexaiuse lower and nearer 
the floor, that it must warm the carpet 
better^ and so Jessen the evil of cold feet, 
is worthy of attention :—" Both these 
suppositions are curious errors or deln- 
sions, haying their origin m popular 
misconeeptions respecting heat, and par- 
ticularly respecting the radiation of 
lieat. 1. The supposition that fuel 
Imvnt in a low fire gives out more heat 
Juor arisen from the experimenter not 
'SvAecting that his hand held over the 



lowfire feels not only the heat radiated 
from the fire itself, but also ihtit *ve- 
fiected from the hearth close beneath 
it, which second portion, if the grate 
were high, would have room to spread 
or radiate downwards and outwards to 
the more distant floor or carpet^ and to 
warm them. 2. The notion that the 
fire, because near the floor, must warm 
the carpet more, springs from what may 
be called an error in the logic of the 
reasoner, who is assuming that the 
hearth, floor, end carpet, being parts of 
the some level, are in the same predica- 
ment — the truth being, however, tiiat 
in suoh a case the hearth within the 
fender gets nearly all the downward 
rays, and the carpet almost none — a» a 
candle held before a looking-glass at' a 
moderate distance diffuses its heat pretty 
uniformly over the whole, but if moved 
close to one part of the glass it over- 
heats, and probably cracks that part, 
leaving the rest unaffected. A low fire 
on a heated hearth is to the genesal 
floor or carpet of a room nearly what 
the sun, at the moment of rising or set- 
ting, is to the surface of a field. The 
rays are nearly all shooting upwards 
from the surface, and the few which ap- 
proach it slant obliquely along, or nearly 
parallel toj the suiiace, without touch- 
ing, and therefore without warming it. 
As would be anticipated by a pei^on 
understanding the subject aright, low 
fires make cold feet very coomion, unless 
to those who sit near the fire with their 
feet on the fender ; but, deceived by 
their fallacious reasoning, the advocates 
are disposed to blame the state of their 
health 01* the weather as the cause, and 
they rejoice at having the low fire, 
whieh can quickly warm their feet, 
when placed near it. A company of 
such persons seen sitting close around 
their fire with thankfulness for its 
warmth near their feet might suggest 
the case of a party of good-natured peo- 
ple duped out of their property by * 
swindler, and afterwards gratefully ac- 
cepting as charity from him a part of 
their own property." Other scientifio 
men are of the same opinion. 
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Tfarowmg; a Shoe after a Bridal 
Pair. — ^The custom of ** trashing," or 
pelting people with old shoes on their 
return from church on the wedding day 
is of very ancient date. There were 
certain offences which subjected the 
parties formerly to this disagreeable li- 
ability ; such as refusing to contribute 
to scholars' " potations," or other con- 
vivialities : but in process of time the 
reason of the thing became forgotten, 
and "trafihing" was indiscriminately 
practised among the lower orders, turf- 
sods or mud being substituted for lack 
of old shoes, and generally thrown in 
jest and good humour rather than in 
anger or ill-will. Although it is true 
that an old shoe is to this day called 
** a trash," yet it did not, certainly, 
give the name to the nuisance. To 
*' trash," originally signified to clog, 
•encumber, or impede the progress of 
.{^uy one ; and agreeably to this expla- 
nation we find the rope tied by sports- 
men round the necks of fleet pointers, 
to tire them well, and check their speed, 
ia almost universally called the " trash- 
cord/' or dog-trash. But why old shoes 
in particular were selected as the missiles 
for impeding the progress of newly- 
married persons it is now perhaps im- 
possible to discover. 

Feather Baskets.—Tnke the quill 
■ leathers of any bird whose plumage is 
T^egated or beautiful ; for instance, 
that of the pheasant ; remove the bot- 
tom, or quill parts, and introduce the 
feathers into a- piece of pasteboard, 
pierced for their reception, and cut to 
whatever form yoU may think fit ; bend 
a piece of wire into the same form, but 
rather larger than the bottom ; fix the 
•ends together, and fasten the feathers 
into it at regular distances from each 
other. A handle of wire, or pasteboard, 
■covered with a portion of skin with 
the feathers on it, may be added. The 
basket should be lined with coloured 
silk, or gold paper. 

Children's Playthings.— Playthings 
that children make for themselves are a 
jgreat deal better than those which are 
bought for them. They employ them I 



a much longer time, they exeroise in^ 
genuity, and they really please litbem 
more. A little girl had better lasfaiQia 
her cups and saucers of acorns, thaoEitd 
have a set of earthen ones supplied. -A 
boy takes ten times more pleasure inra 
little wooden cart he has "pegg&diso-, 
gether, than he would in a painted -and 
gilded carriage bought from the tdy^ 
shop ; and we do not believe that, any 
expensive rocking-horse ever gavfi :80 
much satisfaction, as we have seen A 
child in the country take with a coooa^ 
nut husk, which he had bridled aad 

{>laced on four sticks. There is a pecu^ 
iar satisfaction in inventiti^ things foi 
one's self. No matter though the eoo- 
struction be clumsy and aWkward' ; >it 
employs time (which is a great object 
in childhood), and the pleasure ih» iUr 
vention gives is the first impulse toio* 
genuity and skill. For this reasontii) 
making of little boats and mechamnd 
toys should not be discouraged ; stki 
when any difficulty occurs above* the 
powers of a child, assistance aboald Ve 
cheerfully given. If the ' parents jote 
able to explain the principle on^whotii 
machines are constructed, the jadyon- 
tage will be tenfold. , '*y»A 

Filtered Water.— The clearest ifiia 
best water loses nothing of its goodness 
by filteration, but rather improvea-; uo 
house, therefore, should b& withoatm 
filtering fountain. A very econoaiieal 
one may be made by taking oat file 
head of a cask, setting it upri^ii,-aiid 
at a distance of about one-third from 
the bottom putting in a shell of. .par- 
tition, pierced with smaiU holes;. Che 
shelf is then to be covered with a h^r 
of clean, small pebbles, over wluohia 
quantity of fresh charcoal,' mada.fEten 
wood or bones — the latter is preferdbie ; 
and fine sand should be laid to the dapth 
of an inch, and then covered with .ano- 
ther layer of pebbles ; over this should 
be placed another shelf, pierced with 
holes, to prevent the water which runs 
or is poured in, from disturbing .the 
prepared bed of charcoal, and sand, and 
pebbles. At the bottom of the cask, a 
tap is to be placed, to draw ofif the water 
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•sit is wanted. If it is iutended to use i 
nin-water, a pipe should commuuicate 
from the reservoir to the top of the cask, 
and in that case the top is to be fitted 
in, leaving only an opening for the pipe^ 
aitel sufficient vent. 

Lamp Oil. — ^The best lamp oil is that 
which is clear and nearly colourless, like 
water. None but the winter-straiued 
oil should be used in cold weather. 
Thick, daik-ooloured oil, burns badly 
(particularly if it is old), and there is 
no economy in trying to use it. Unless 
you require a great deal every night, 
it is well not to get more than two or 
three gallons at a time, as it spoils by 
keeping. Oil that has been kept for 
several months will frequently not bum 
at all. When that is found to be the 
etmt, it 18 best to empty it all out, dean 
tlioroughly the can or jug that has con 
tnnod ity and refill it with good fresh 

Economical Use of Nutmegs.— 
if a person begins to grate a nutmeg at 
the stalk end, it will prove hollow 
throughout ; whereas the same nut- 
meg, grated at the other end, would 
have proved sound and solid to the last. 
This circumstance may be accounted 
for thus : — The centre of a nutmeg con- 
Bsts of a number of fibres issuing from 
the stalk and its continuation t&ough 
the centre of the fruit, the other ends 
of which fibres, though closely sur- 
rounded and pressed by the fruit, do 
not adhere to it When the stalk is 
grated away, those fibres, having lost 
tiieir hold, gradually drop out in suc- 
cession, and the hollow continues right 
through the whole nut. By beginnmg 
at the contrary end, the fibres above- 
mentioned are grated off at their core 
end, with the surrounding fruit, and do 
not drop out and cause a hole. 

Eating nutmegs, and similar things, 
la neither good for the health nor the 
complexion ; it interferes with the all- 
important process of digestion, destroy- 
ing the refined sense of taste, which 
imparts a zest to the plainest morsel, 
often giving a disagreeable sallowness to 
the skin, and opening inroads to organic 



disease. Simple food is best — indul- 
gence in stimulating food is bad. 

Cold from Damp Clothes. — ^If the 
clothes which cover the body are damp, 
the moisture which they contain has a 
tendency to evaporate by the heat com- 
municated to it by the body. The heat 
absorbed in the evaporation of the mois- 
ture contained in clothes, must be in 
part supplied by the body, and will 
have a tendency to reduce the tempera- 
ture of the body in an undue degree, 
and thereby to produce cold. The ef- 
fect of violent labour or exercise is to 
cause the body to generate heat much 
faster than it would do in a sfcate oi 
rest. Hence we see why, when the 
clothes have been rendered wet by rain 
or by perspiration, the taking of cold 
may be avoided by keeping the body in 
a state of exei-cise or labour till the 
clothes can be changed, or till they dry 
on the person ; for in this case, the heat 
carried off by the moisture in evaporat- 
ing is simply supplied by the redundant 
heat generated by labour or exercise. 

To Destroy Blackbeeties.— Seve- 
ral modes have been recommended to 
destroy them. A common trap, con- 
sisting of a glass pitfall, is sold in the 
shops. A very simple and inexpensive 
snare may be constructed at home in 
the following manner : — Cut four or 
five pieces of pasteboard, or strips of 
wood, and lay them slanting against the 
sides of an ordinary basin (taking care 
not to soil the sides, which must be 
perfectly clean and bright) a mixture 
of treacle and water, or beer and sugar.. 
The beetles will be attracted by the sy- 
rup, and walking up the roadways made 
for them, fall headlong into the basin. 
Several of these traps being set night 
after night will ultimately put the whole 
of the insects in the housewife's power. 
Another plan, which may be pursued 
simultaneously with the above, is to 
place a few lumps of quicklime where 
the cockroaches frequent — about the 
hearth. Care must be taken, however, 
that cbildren and ignorant persons do 
not burn their fingers with this sub- 
stance. The beetle wafers sold in the 
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•hops to poidoa Imctle a ve mad* bj 
mlxiug equal w«ght» cf flour, aagar, 
and red kad ; bat tbaw wafer* an. li- 
Me to be pidced ap bj chfldmiy and 

therefiure objectioiiabla. 
Otsfcafd for Ple9L'~Ia a ^nt cff good 

new milk, put two or tbree bitter al- 
monds, a stick of cinnamoB, a piece of 
lemon-peel, and aeren or eigbt good- 
sized lumps of sugar ; let tbe whole 
simmer gently till tbe flarour is ex- 
tracted, then strain and stir till cold. 
Beat the yolks of six eggs, and mix well 
with the milk, then stir tbe whole o^er 
a slow fire till it is mbont the thickness 
of rich cream. It may be flaTonred with 
almond or rose water, of which one 
otinee will be sufficient. 

The Lrips. — ^Beautiful lips are re- 
garded by all persons as induspenaable 
requisites to prettiness in a lady. No- 
thing but excellent general health will 
impart to them that charming rtrby tint 
which so delights the observer. It has 
been said, by the most r«^ble medical 
authorities, that a red under lip is one 
of ^he surest indications of good health ; 
and it may well be added, that it is one 
of the most irresistible faseinaticxis of 
which a young lady can be possessed. 
The weather gdSectB l^e lips of some 
persons to such an extent to disfigurs 
thear beauty, as well as to cause mudi 
pain from soreness. A strong wind, 
united with a cold atmosphere, will fre- 
quently cause so great an irritation of 
the delicate skin of the lips that weeks 
will sometimes elapse before the ^foots 
will bo entirely efikoed. Ladies should 
therefore be quite scrupulous in guard- 
iuK their lips from cold and wind, espe- 
cially in riding. In warm weather, cold 
water may be used in washing the face 
and lips without fear of their becoming 
chapped ; but in cold weather both cold 
or hot water, as also soap, should be 
avoided. Pure tepid rain water will be 
found to be the least irritating to a de- 
licate complexion, and a preventive 
Against chapped lips. Much may be 
done to restore the lips to their natural 
state, when they have become inflamed 
or chapped, by a timely ai^lieatkm of 



U-piepared emollients An ele- 
gant lip-aalve ooaj be made in the fol- 
lowing single manner: — Put half-a- 
ponnd of frosh laid into m pan, with an 
oonee and m half of wb^ wax ; set it 
on a slow fire till it is malted, than take 
a small tin dish, fill it with w9tor,.aiid 
add a few dupe of alkanet root ; Ist tho 
water boil UU it becnnifiB of a beautiful 
red oolomr, strain some of it, and mix 
it with the other ingredients according 
as may be desired ; soent it with some 
agreeable and &Tourite ttttract, and 
then pour it into small white jaia or 
boxes. 

To Keep Silk and Velvet—SiUc 
articles should not be kept in white pa- 
per, as the chloride of lime used in 
bleaching the paper;BriIl probably im- 
pair the colour of the silk. Brown or 
blue pa^pcD- ia better, and the yellowish, 
smooth India paper is best of all. 9ilka 
intended for dress should not be kept 
long in tiie hbuse^bsfdfs ihfi^ are ma^e 
up, as lymg in the folds will have a ten- 
dency to impair its durability, by caus- 
ing it to cut or split, particularly if the 
si£k has been thickened by gum. Thread 
leuse Yeils are very easily cut. Dresses 
of velret should not be laid by with any 
weight on them, for if the nap of thin 
velvet is laid down it is not possible to 
raise it up again. Hard sUk should 
never be wrinlded, because tiia thread 
is easily brdcen in the crease, and it 
never can be rectified. The way to take 
wrinkles' out of silk scar& or handker- 
chiefs is to moisten tiie surfaee evenly 
with a spoon and some wheat glue, and 
then pin the silk with some toilet pins 
around tiie -shelves or on a-mattieesor 
feather bed, taking pains to draav out 
the silk as soon as posaiUe. \Yhen dry, 
the wrinkles will have disappeared. It 
is a nice job to dress light-coloured silk, 
and few should try it. Some silk arti- 
cles should be moistened with weak' 
glue or gum-water, and the wrinkles 
ironed out with a hot flat iron on the 
wrong side. 

E]Mxrows and Eyelashes. — The 
beauty of the eyebrows is h^d to con* 
sist la their being arched. In eyelnrficiH 
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the hd^t of their beauty, consists in 
tbeii: b^asgloog and glossy. In the East 
the training of the eyelashes forms one 
of the peculiar cares of the toilette. In 
order to increase their length and bril- 
liancy the Cii-cassiaa ladies are said, 
frequently, that is ten or twelve times 
a. year, to cat off the tips, the shai-p 
points only, of their ey^ashes. It is 
an operation requiring very consider- 
able nicety, as if improperly performed 
it may be very injurious. 

Th^ eyebrows may h& stained of a 
dask colour bjr various articles. The 
most, simple are elderberriee or burnt 
cloves. A solution of green vitriol has 
also been recommended^ which is ap- 
plied by means of a brush ; the eye- 
brows having beea previously washed 
by a decoction of galls. 

Hints, oa Letter-Writing.— Few 
persons can wnite. a letter themselves, 
or to satisfy otheis ; but the art is not 
di&cuXt to. acquire. It only needs prac- 
tice and thou^t to become a ready 
writer, although it requires great talent 
to write letters of the highest order. 
Every one who is able to converse easily, 
ought to be able, and, with practice, 
would be able, to write a good letter, 
for letters should be written-oonversa- 
tiojo. Few persons are firstrrate con- 
TersationisUi^ but most persons of edu- 
cation can converse better than they 
caa write. The reason is, that they 
are more natural in speaking than in 
writing. They utter their thoughts 
freely in speech, but strive to write ele- 
gantly; and the conaeq^uence is, that 
they write artificially. 

Begin your letter with the most im- 
portant subject, and write all tJbat you 
have to write upon it before you pro- 
ceed to the next subject. 

By paragraphing each subject, your 
letter will be better understood, and 
more easy to refer to. Each paragraph 
should be commenced at about an inch 
from the left edge of the paper as you 
face it. 

Lord Chesterfield properly observes — 
** We must never offend asainst gram- 
nuiCi Qor nmlaa va» of wozos whidn are 



not really words. This, is not aU ; for 
not. to speak ill ia not sufficient ; we 
must speak welL Vulgarism in language 
is a distinguishing characteristic of bad 
company, and a bad education." 

Avoid Ufdng . unmeaning or vuljgap 
phrases,, as " You know," " You see," 
*' So ^ou see," &c. But do not strive 
to write " fine *' language. Write good, 
strong, expressive English, such as you 
will find in Shakspere and the best 
writers. Many persons affect grandilo- 
quent language, ponderous, but poor. 
With them ev.erything is " sj^lendidi" 
"supei'b,*' "delicious," &c. 

Lavater says — " Learn the value of a 
man's words and expressions, axid you 
know him. Each man has a measure 
of. his. own for everything. Thia he 
offers you, inadvertently, in his words. 
He who bias a superlative for everything, 
wants a measure for the great or 
small" 

The pausea in speaking, and points 
in writing, are. often at variance ; pauses 
belonging to the delivery of a sentence, 
and points to its grammatical construe* 
tion. It is impossible to give precise 
rules for punctuation. The best au- 
thors differ materially in their practice. 
Good sense and consideration are more 
important than any mechanical rules. 
The best plan is to point in such a man- 
ner as to make ihe meaning clear, and 
to use too many points rather than too 
few. 

Remember that putting words upon 
paper is a very different affair from ut- 
tering the same words, inasmuch as 
words spoken may be forgotten, or their 
precise meaning disputed or denied ; 
while a letter written remains indelible 
or unaltered. When you put your hand 
to an assertion or an opinion, it becomes 
your own, and you are held answerable 
for it. For these reasons you ought to 
use great caution in writing, even to 
your dearest friend, anything you should 
afterwards hesitate to acknowledge. To 
request your correspondent to bum a 
letter, is a plain confession that you 
have written something of which you 
are ashamed, or that yon are afraid of 
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its being known ; and, pexiiaps, the very 
circumstance of the request being made 
will induce the receiver to preserve the 
letter. 

Yoa should not forget that it is pos- 
sible for your dearest friend to become 
your bitterest enemy, and especially so 
for your bitterest enemy to wish to be 
reconciled to you. Therefore write with 
warm but not foolish confidence to the 
friend, and ^vith dignity instead of 
haughtiness to your enemy. 

Use good paper. See that it is dean. 
Fold your letter neatly. These apparent 
trifles should be attended to, as many 
persons judge of a >vriter s character 
ai^ habits by the appearance of her let- 
ter. 

When you write to a person who is 



not bound to send an answer, and you 
wish for a reply, enclose a diluted and 
stamped envelope. 

Wives, in large family connections, 
where there are several of the same sur- 
name, are not distinguished by their 
own Christian names, but by those of 
their husbands, as ** Mrs. George John- 
son." 

I am is used when addressing a per- 
son for the first time ; I remain, when 
subsequently addi-essing the same per- 
son. Or, '* I have the honour to be," 
or to remain, &c., may always with pro- 
priety be used by an inferior addressing 
a superior. 

The words fait^vl, devoted, duifful, 
obedient, kumUe, AUged, &c., prefixed 
to the word Hrvant, may be selected 
according as they are best suited to 
circumstances. 

Whenever a doubt is entertained of 
the rank or title of the person addressed, 
it will be best to err on the safer side, 
and adopt the higher rank. 

Potichomanie. — Rather a clumsy 
name given to an elegant art for ladies. 
It is reaily a mania for " potiches," the 
French designation for Chinese and Ja- 
panese vases ; but, more soberly, it is 
the art of imitating such vases. It is a 
pretty art when moderately indulged 
in, but is sometimes carried to an ex- 
tent uuBuitable alike to the purpose in 



view and to the materials employed. 
Althouf^h used to imitate every kind of 
porcelain and coloured earthenware, it 
is better fitted for huge vases than for 
articles of smaller dimensions. There 
are two varieties of the art — ^poticho- 
manie on wood and on glaai ; the latter 
of which professes to look down with 
some contempt on the former. In the 
first-named variety, a vase or other ar- 
ticle is fashioned m wood, and painted 
with wash-colour ; an Oriental pattern 
printed upon cloth is cut with scissors 
into proper form, and pasted upon the 
wash ; and the wai^ and the pattern 
or device are finally secured by Tarhisfa. 
The result, however, is seldom satisfac- 
tory ; the varnish cracks, the appear- 
ance is coareie and commonplace, and 
the delicate enamel-like sur&ce of por- 
celain is not even faintly imitated. A 
better form of the art is that which in- 
volves the use of a viase or other article 
made of glass, more or less expensive 
than one of wood, according to circum- 
stances. Barnard and Son, who supply 
the necessary materials, prepare a va- 
riety of designs or ornaments printed 
in colours, tubes of moist colours for 
grounding or foundation tints, bottles 
of varnish and gum, others of the es- 
sence of turpentine, brushes and pen- 
cils of various kinds, and fine sharp- 
pointed scissors. The designs depend 
for their excellence on the skill of the 
draughtsman and colourist, and on an 
appreciation of the direct object in 
view ; seeing that some are intended 
to imitate the £uitastic ornamentation 
which we see on Chinese and Japanese 
vases, some the peculiar decorations of 
Dresden porcelain, some the landscapes 
and natural objects of Sevres porcelain ; 
while all the well-known ground-tints 
of rose de Pompadour, rose du Berri, 
&c., must be imitated in the colour- 
printing of the designs. As to the 
crystal vessels which are to be decorated, 
the lady artist has only to please her 
own taste in selection— chimney orna- 
ments, table ornaments, toilet orna- 
ments, or the like. Everything being 
at hand, one or more printed sheets are 
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~C.ut up, in such way as to isolate all the 
•ri)6rtioias which are conjointly to make 
up the device. Taste in selection, and 
care in cutting, are necessary. Most of 
the coloured prints are prepared with a 
transparent adhesive composition on 
the surface, and the wetting this com- 
position suffices to attach the composi- 
tion to the glass ; but where this is 
not the case, liquid glue is employed. 
The separate pieces are stuck to the in- 
side of the glass, in order that the out- 
side may retain its glossy surface. Every 
little piece must be made to adhere 
. closely to the glass, and be pressed 
down carefully upon it by means of a 
cloth or a cloth or leather dabber. If 
the mouth of the vessel be too small to 
admit the hand, the ingenuity of the 
^potichomanist will be somewhat taxed, 
.but not hopelessly. When all the se- 
veral sectional bits of paper ornament 
^ have been thus applied in their proper 
places, the whole interior of the vessel 
■ receives a coating of unalterable varnish 
Lor melted gum, to assist in fixing the 
/j)aper to the glass, and to prevent the 
. cploured composition subsequently ap- 
', plied from getting under the edges of 
tlje paper. This coloured composition 
is intended to imitate the ground tint 
or general colour of the species of por- 
celain selected. The colours require to 
: be well prepared, and mixed with var- 
nish or with essence of turpentine, ac- 
cording to the tint needed. The colour 
'. |s apphed either with a brush, as in or- 
- (Unary painting, or else by pouring it 
into the vase, making it flow all over 
,, the interior, and pouring away the sur- 
plus. It generally requires a repetition 
of this process to render the tint dear 
, and equable ; and, indeed, this' is the 
■ jnost critical feature in the art ; for un- 
less a near approach can be made to an 
.imitation of the wonderful regularity 
of ground tint in good porcelain, the 
potichomanist had better modestly re- 
tire from the art altogether. Such, in 
a few words, are the leading features in 
a tasteful amusement, which a colour- 
maker once enthusiastically asserted, 
would, ere long, secure a place among 



decorate arts ; it would develop its re- 
sources in the embellishment of oui- 
apartments and furniture, and that we 
should see potichomanian artists ho- 
noured and praised. The prediction, 
however, has not yet been fulfilled ; but 
the art is a pretty art nevertheless. 

Decalcomanie. — ^This is another fa- 
vourite art with ladies. It is a mode 
of decorating the panels of rooms, chair 
coverings, cloth, linen, silks, metals, and 
indeed almost all kinds of solid or 
opaque surfaces. It is efiected by means 
of transferring. There must be, as in 
all these fancy arts, a storehouse of lit- 
tle aids for &cilitating the work, — de- 
signs printed on paper, bottles of cement 
varnish, finishing varnish and detergent 
liquid, a roller, a few camel-hair pencils 
or brushes, a piece of cloth or leather, 
a sponge, an ivory knife, a pair of pin- 
cers, and a pair of scissors — all of which 
can be obtained in convenient boxes 
made for the purpose. The designs 
are printed on paper so prepared, that 
after the coloured surface has been ce- 
mented down upon wood, cloth, metal, 
&c., by means of varnish, the colours 
become transferred from the one sur- 
face to the other. The art is, in prin- 
ciple, diaphanie applied to an opaque 
iusteisbd of a tranqiarent substance, with 
certain changes in plan and procedure 
depending on this difference. There 
are two lunds or classes of designs pre- 
pared for this purpose ; one, intended 
to f^ipear Hke ordinary pLctui*es, is for 
applying to light-coloured surfaces, such 
as white wood, duna, paper, &c. ; the 
other, intendeid to present a kind of 
lustre or metallic hue, is for application 
to dark grounds, such as rosewood, ja- 
pmned ware, brown or black woven 
fabrics, &o. The designs may be chosen 
in plenty from flowers, birds, figures, 
landscapes, imitations of Sevres porce- 
lain, Chinese and other vase patterns, 
imitations of beautifully veined woods, 
arabesque or renaissance ornaments, — 
anything is available, provided that it 
is properly printed in colours ; although 
in this, as in other things, good taste 
will produce wonders out of very slight 
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materials. We may now watoU the 
lady artist at her work. Let liS say 
that a white earthenware or porcelaiu 
plate is to have a picture transferred to 
it. The solected design is cut with 
scissors nearly to the proper size and 
shape, and is well coated with varnish 
by meaus of a sable-hair pencil, every 
IJortion of the design receiving its due 
quota. The paper is not made use of 
immediately, but is allowed to remain 
a minute or two, until the varnish be- 
comes slightly tacky to the fingers. The 
paper is then laid faee downward upon 
the plate in its proper position ; a piece 
of cloth or leather, damp, but not ac- 
tually wet, is laid upon it, and is pressed 
or rubbed down carefully, either with 
a roller or an ivory koife. The back of 
the paper is next moistened, and allowed 
to remain for a minute or two, by which 
time the paper itself is removed from 
the ijlate, leaving the colours of the de- 
vice behind, as well as the varnish. 
This removal is effected either by ihe 
lingers only, or with the aid of pincers. 
The porcelain or earthenware plate, with 
the design thus transferred to its sur- 
face, is next washed carefully with 
water and a camel-hair brush, to remove 
spots and irregularities. When finally 
dried, a coat of varnish secures the 
whole work, and the fair artist has a 
pictorial dinner-plate at her disposal 
If, instead of a hard surface of porcelain 
or earthenware, the transfer is made to 
a surface of silk or other soft material, 
the process is slightly modified. The 
silk is laid down on a piece of clean pa- 
per, the picture laid upon it face down- 
wai'ds, and the damping and pressing 
effected. Or else, as a more effective 
method in some cases, the face of the 
picture is coated witii Tarnish, and the 
back is fioated on the surface of warm 
water in a fiat veeael ; in the course of 
a few minutes the picture is earef ully 
lifted up, the superfluous moisture is 
absorbed by application of a spcmge, the 
wet varnished surfaoe is laid dowQ on 
the silk, and in a very short tixne the 
paper may be pulled away, leaving the 
colour and tHe varnish behind it. A 



learned professor of this art tells his 
lady pupils that **' white biscuit china 
vases are very ornamental articles to 
work upon ; and glass potiche vases, 
being coloured in the inside white, green, 
blue, or any other colour, make very 
handsome ornaments when decorated. 
Also tea and coffee services of white 
earthenware or china ; white wood ar- 
ticles, such as screens, card-cases, and 
boxes ; straw dinner- mats, pie<:es of silk 
or cloth, slippers, hand- screens, sofa- 
cushions, scent-bags, ribbons, articles 
in ivory or wood ; indeed, it is difficult 
to say what ornamental article may not 
be thus decorated, from the panel of a 
room to the tiny articles upon the dres- 
sing-table. If you can paint in oU or 
water colours, sometimes the finished 
work may, by a few judicious touches 
with the appropriate colours, be im- 
proved ; but it is never absolutely ne- 
cessary unless the work has been inex- 
pertly performed." He is so enthusi- 
astic in the matter, that he would have 
" every lady her own house decorator.** 
The Truffle. — The truffle is very 
much used in French cookery, though 
it is a very costly esculent. The root 
appears now to be indigenous to France, 
whence it is exported to all parts of 
Europe. 

It is allowed that the very best truf- 
fles — ^those most acceptable to the epi- 
cure — are found at Perigord ; their 
perfume and fine flavour are said to be 
unparalleled. The blacker the root is 
in colour, the moi^e highly it is priced ; 
while in Arabia preference is given to 
the white truffle, which is found in its 
deserts in great profusion. It is exten- 
sively used among the Bedouins, not 
as an article of luxury,- but as a oozn- 
mou necessary, like the potato among 
ourselves ; and when cooked in milk, 
it is said to be most palatable and nu- 
tritious. In India, where the same kind 
of esculent is found, it is turned to a 
different account ; it is distilled into a 
liquor which is highly prized by the 
natives. 

The spot where a truffle-bed exiMs is 
generally known by the holknnr sound 
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v/bicU UiQ ground emits on being tested, 
and on which frequently a swarm of 
large bottle-flies settles, being attracted 
by the scent of the root. It is a siugu-^ 
larfact that all vegetation — aU kinds of 
plants^ flowers, and even the grass — is 
afifect d by a sort of blight in the im- 
mediate vicinity of a truffle- bed. Pliny 
tells us that in his days the peasants. 
who searched for truffles, to gi-atify the 
taste of the Roman aristocracy, were 
ali^ays accompanied by a swine, whoso 
keen scent soon directed them to the 
hidden treasure. In the present day 
dogs of the spaniel breed, trained for 
the purpose, are used in searching for 
the underground vegetable. In those 
districts'of France where the deposits 
are most extensive and prolific, nume- 
rous packs of dogs are kept by the pea- 
santry, which are constantly employed 
in gathering the crop of truffles, if we 
may use this expression. 
- The truffle is considered by some toi 
be a kind of mushroom or gall-nut, 
growing beneath the surface of the 
eaitb, on the root of the oak, ju&t as 
real gall is formed on its branches. 

Dancing^. — It is a curious circum- 
stance, that although danciug has been 
an institution among all nations from 
the earliest ages, the epochs of it ai'e 
not very well known. Among the an- 
cient i)eoples dancing was a necessary 
aceompaniment of all religious and se- 
•iilar solemnities. The Egyptians not 
only danced at the festivals held in 
honour of their recovered Apis, but 
also, like ihe Greeks, regarded the art 
as a bodily exerdse, and an indispens- 
Able part of every well-bred person's 
education. Dancing was performed in 
Egypt according to invariable laws and 
rules, fi-om which no deviation was al- 
lowed. 

It is probable that the Jews intro- 
dueed the religious dances of the Egyp- 
tians into their ceremonies, and per- 
formed them on all joyful occasions. 
Thus a festival dance was ordained after 
the successful passage of the Bed Sea, 
v^le the dance round the golden calf 
was metely an imitation of the A{>is 



worship. From the description of the 
memorable dance which David per- 
formed before the ark " with all his 
might," we leai'n that the sacred dances 
of the Jews were not solemn stately 
measures, like those that take place in 
Catholic churches, but real dancing. 

No nation, however, paid [greater at- 
tention to choregraphy than the ancient 
Greeks, and with them it formed the 
most important branch of youthful edu- 
cation. They regained it with such 
respect that the gods and goddesses 
were represented as dancers and inven- 
tors of ballets. The religious dances of 
the Greeks, however, must not be re- 
garded as mere outbreaks of childish 
joy, but as complete pantomimic repre^ 
sentations. Among the Greek dances, 
the Pyrrhic takes the firat place ; it was 
a lively, impassioned dance, in whisil 
all the movements made in actual wai*- 
fare were imitated, and it thus served 
as a species of drill. The chief comi- 
cal dance was the Cordax, which we 
often find represented in old marbles, 
Sophocles the profound was a very 
celebrated dancer ; Epaminondas was 
renowned for his graceful movements ; 
while Socrates confirmed his fiery speech 
on behalf of choregraphy by learning 
his steps when well in years. Plato 
performed the Cyclian dances with a 
ballet of boys ; fmd Alcibiades delighted 
the populace by theatrical representa- 
tions and dances, which excited the 
jealousy of his fellow-citizens. 

In Rome, dancing was not so highly 
esteemed as in Greece ; many powerful 
voices were, indeed, at times raised 
against it ; but they could not put it 
down. 

Among the numerous customs which 
the early Christians borrpwpd from the 
Pagan Church were masques and dances ; 
and in some of the oldest churches of 
Rome we find the choir to be an elevated 
stage, on which the priests performed 
the sacred dances every Sunday. The 
old bishops were indeed palled " prse- 
Bules," which, ajccording to Scagliger, 
originally meant the leading dancer. It 
is probable that the successors of the 
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ApocUea, and the firat Bishops favoured 
daadng, because they knew that the 
PaipEUis were so attached to their reli- 
gious rites, and could hardly give them 
up on joining the new Church. These 
Christian dances, however, did not for 
long remain proofs of religimis zeal. As 
ther most frequently took place at 
night, they eventually produced ex- 
cesses, and the Church was obliged to 
interfere. Such hold had daudng ob- 
tained of the Christians, that in 692 it 
was found requisite to publish a Decree 
of the Council in prohibition. Special 
allusion was made in the decretal to the 
public or objectionable dances of women, 
and the festivities in honour of false 
gods. At the same time, the priesthood 
sedulously spread the opinion, that the 
Evil One was the patron of dancing ; 
and we find in a Breton ballad, that 
dancing was accursed since the day 
when the daughter of Herodias danced 
before the cruel king, who ordered, 
through her blandishments, the head 
of John the Baptist to be cut off. 

It was not till the fifteenth century 
that the revival of dancing took place 
in Italy. On the celebration of the 
marriage between Galeazzo Sforza Duke 
of Milan, and Isabel of Arragon, in 1849, 
Virgonzo de Botta performed a grand 
ballet, which created considerable atten- 
tion, and was imitated at other £uro- 
X)ean Courts. The general impulse given 
to the arts of peace was favourable to 
choregraphy ; and this was especially 
the case at the Court of the Medici, 
where upwards of fifty young ladies of 
the highest families trod stately mea- 
sures. The principal amusement was the 
so-called ** Dauses basses," in which 
the dancers did not rise above the 
ground, or either leap or hop. These 
were so solemn and stately, that at the 
Court o£ Charles IX. of France they 
were performed to Psalm tunes. 

In Spain, dancing has been a national 
amusement from the earliest ages, and 
tho descriptions which Roman authors 
have left us of the art of the Gaditanian 
dancers favour the assumption that the 
Spanish dances of those days, Uke the 



present Bolero and Fandango, weiv 
combined with animated movementB 
and gesticulations, and acoompanied by 
ihe sound of the castagnettes. During 
the sixteenth century, many new dances 
were invented which were considered 
improper, owing to their freer move- 
ments and suggestive poses, and which 
met with such favour from the multi- 
tude that they caused the older dances 
to be almost forgotten. Toward the 
middle of the seventeenth century, 
when through Philip the Fourth's love 
of splendour the external brilliancy of 
the dramatic performances was greatly 
heightened, the dances grew into lengthy 
ballets, which simply drove the simpler 
national dances from the stage. At the 
beginning of the last century the Se- 
guidillas came into vogue in La Mancha. 
I'his dance soon spread over all the 
Spanish provinces ; and the Fandango 
is, in reality, only a modification of this 
dance. The character of the Fandango 
is at first gentie and tender, gradually 
attaining the extreme of Southern pas- 
sion ; and in this lies its fascination, for 
the steps are extremely simple and in- 
artistic. Formerly the nobility danced 
it in a dignified and ceremonious man- 
ner, and according to the rules pre- 
scribed by the stage, until it became 
popular, and was performed with more 
extravagant movements. The Bolero 
is a noble, modest, and more decent 
dance than the Fandango, and is also 
performed by two persons. Among 
other Spanish dances we may refer to 
the Cachuca. This dance is always pw- 
formed by one gentleman or lady to the 
accompaniment of the castagnettes The 
name of the dance is applied to a beauty, 
and to anything that is graceful. 

The first dances reached France from 
Italy in the reigns of Francis I. and 
Henry II., and Catherine de Medici did 
a great deal for them. She had heroic, 
gsdlant, grotesque, and allegorical bal- 
lets performed. She gradually added 
livelier dauces, in which gentlemen, 
imitating professional dancers, were 
obliged to make leaps, and the ladies 
wore short dresses in order to show 
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whether they kept time. Grand ballets 
and allegories took the place of tourna- 
ments, which had grown unfashionable 
«ince Henry II. lost his leg in one of 
them. In the year 1830 the Polka was 
discovered by a servant-girl in a Bohe- 
mian country town. She danced it for 
her own amusement, to a tune of her 
own composition ; a schoolmaster wrote 
down the tune, and the new dance was 
soon after publicly performed. 

What an important part dancing for- 
merly played in England we may see 
from Shakspere's dramas, in which the 
poet allows no opportunity to escape for 
4illuding to the dances of his day, or in- 
troducing them at proper places, as they 
■so thoroughly suited the taste of Merry 
England in the olden time. Their 
iiumber amazes us. 

In Russia, nearly all the provinces 
have their own national dances, of which 
the Pigeon Dance and the Cossack are 
celebrated. The latter is performed by 
two persons, who move toward each 
other and retire, in turn, and accom- 
pany it with pantomimic gestures. 

The dances of the Hungarians are of 
a most peculiar nature, and bear a dis- 
tant resemblance to those of the Cos- 
sacks. The steps are performed with 
movements of the loins, turning in and 
out of the heels, beating together of the 
spurs, and strilung of the hands on the 
boots. The most characteiistic of these 
chances is the Czardas, which begins to 
a slow movement and gi'adually grows 
more excited. It is danced in every 
society. 

The dances of the Poles resemble the 
Hungarian ; and the audible beating of 
the heels together is a great point. The 
only exception to the rule is the Polo- 
naise, which is still danced at some Eu- 
ropean balls, as is also the case with the 
Mazurka and Cracovienne. In Turkey, 
where any violent movement is con- 
sidered improper, dancing is only per- 
formed by travelling bands. The pub- 
lic dancers are always present at Turkish 
festivals. 

In modem Egypt, dances are only 
. performed by the Ghawsi. The Ghaziehs 



(dancers) and Awalim (singers), who 
are among the prettiest women in Egypt, 
live deplorably in some district allotted 
to them. They are invited to the hareirts 
at festivities. 

Such are the most remarKable epochs 
in the history of dancing, and we think 
they deserve preservation at the present 
day, when dancing seems to have dis- 
appeared from the scene. The headlong 
pace at which couples dash round th© 
ball-room in the waltz, or the polka, 
renders it impossible to pay any atten- 
tion to the steps ; and even the qua- 
drille, which might have afforded some 
opportunity for the display of grace, has 
yielded to the prevailing fastness of the 
age.^ 

Fish Gravy. — Prepare three or four 
small eels, by skinning, cleaning, and 
cutting them into inch lengths ; thea 
place them in a stewpan, with sufficient 
water to cover them, adding to the 
water a little essence of anchovy, a few 
sweet herbs, mace, and lemon peel. 
Simmer the whole till the eels ai*e drawn 
to the bottom of the pan ; when the fish 
are nearly half done, add a thick crust of 
well toasted, but not burnt, bread. 
When the stewing is completed, strain 
it, and mix in a thickening composed 
of flour and butter, a little of each, and 
the gravy, which may advantageously 
accompany any kind of fresh fish, is 
quite ready. 

Mint Sauce. — Wash, pick, and chop 
fine some fresh-gathered mint, and put 
it into a sauce tureen ; be careful that 
the leaves are washed clean from grit 
and insects, and that they are picked 
from the stalks. To three tablespoon - 
f uls of chopped mint put a gill of vine- 
gar, and one ounce of white sugar ; add 
these to the mint in the tureen, and stir 
altogether until the sugar is dissolved. 
Those who like this sauce sweet must 
increase the quantity of sugar, which 
should be pounded before adding to the 
mint, which, if not obtainable, mint 
vinegar makes a tolerable substitute. 
This sauce is improved by allowing the 
mint to soak a few hours in the vinegar 
for a few hours before wanted. This 
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sauce Li the iuvariable accompaniinerit 
to lamb, hot or cold, roast or boiled. 

English Omelet. — Two eggs, a tea- 
fipoonful of fiuely-chopped parsley and 
thyme, the same quantity of chopjiefd 
onion, salL pepper, and two ouhces of 
butter. Beat whites and yol!::s sepd- 
ntely, the former to »i stitf froth. Mix 
the herbs, pepper, and salt with -the 
yolks. Put the onions and butter, into 
an omelet pan, and when the butter is 
melted, and very hot, mix whites and 
yolks together lightly ; pour into tbe 
pan, and keep stirring the mixture With 
a spoon till it begins to set, then merely 
shake it till it is done. Omelets Toitde 
by this recipe are equal to those made 
by French cooks. Do not turn the 
omelet ih the pan, not even half over, 
but turn it out upside dowii ; they are 
lighter so. A wood fire is best for cook- 
ing them over — light chips thrown on 
the fire, fiio as to make a good tvood blaze. 
You can make " sera moled" or " but- 
tered " eggs in the sSime way, by substi- 
tuting a saucepan for the 6melet-paii. 

^ Suet and Milk. — This food is ger- 
Ticeable for children who di.*?like fat 
V-oat, but will take milk. In such cases 
/ J milk may fail to supply the system 
with a sufficient proportion of fat. The 
following preparation will be palatable, 
if given while it is warm : — Warm half 
a pint of new milk, and add to it a 
tiiblesp«jonf ul of suet very finely minced. 
When the suet is completely melted, 
skim the milk, and pour it into a warm 
cup. It may be sweetened with loaf- 
sug-ar. 

Management of Brboins. — They 
should be put iuto boiling sudis once a 
week, when they will becon^.e very tougli, 
will liot cut the carpet, last much longer, 
and always sweep like a new broom. A 
very dusty carpet m:iy be cleaned by 
setting a pail of cold water out by tlie 
ilfjor, wet the broom in it, knock it to 
get off all the drops, sweep a yard or so, 
then Wivsh the broom as befdre, and 
sweep a^ain, b^ihg careful to shake all 
the di'ops off the broom, and not sAvee|) 
for at a time. If done with care, it will 
clean a carpet very nicely, and you will 



be surprised at the quantity of dirt in 
the water. The "wuter may need -chang- 
ing once or tV^lCe, if the cai^)^ is very 
dtlsty. Snow is^nriitkled over a carpet 
and swept off beilore it fa&a time! to melt 
and dissolve, is also good for rfenovating 
a soiled carpet. Moii^tened Indian meal 
i* useld WithgOod effect by some houee- 
keepets. 

Bilftertnllk.— This is advocated as 
food for Very yoUng children, iii cou- 
jUtietion with rice or wheats-flour. Be- 
sides being easier of digestion, iJt is 
dieaper and le^s liable to adulUsfivtion 
t!ian milk from the cow. Dr. Van Maa- 
lieo, of Bai-nev^d, says that butteriutlk 
isifavariably ufecd by the <^ldren of tihat 
district, and with the best cffecrts. They 
get throu^ their infantile cSsorders 
with wondei-ful celerity. Scrc^la is 
unknown, and he bills of mortality aie 
reduced to r n'iiiimum, all owinf^, ac- 
corttihg ti> ^e d«:)^ur, to the use of \)ut- 
termilk. 

Sporig^e I*tt«i:^Mg»— Butter a mould 
thickly, and fill it chree parts full witli 
small -sponge cakes, sojiked through with 
wine ; fill up the mould with a irch cold 
cnstard. Butter a pij)er asid put on the 
mould ; then tre a floured cloth over it 
quite clo^e, and boil it an hour. Turn 
cKit the pudding Cai-efully, and pour 
some cold cuistard over' it, or bake it, 
jrtid serve with wine-sauce instead of 
custard. 

Raspberty Vinegar.— Fill a laj-ge 
b6wl with fresh'gatheired rai^befrids, 
picked from tlieir stalks, and cdVer the 
fruit with the best white vinegar ; let 
it steep for eight days, and then stiiiiu 
dff the liquor carefullj. Fill the twWl 
again with fresh fruit, and poUr tfae 
liquor over it. Four days afterW^a^^ 
change the fruit, and let the infdsxdn 
stand for four days longer ; then stKiin 
the vine^r car«tfully thtough a jelly- 
bag untU quite clear, and weigh tbe 
juioe Kgaiueft its own weight in ItKi^ 
sugar. Boil it up for a fkvr minutes 
^^thtbc sugar, i^emvJtiiig thei8dn«B,>aiid 
bottle it when cold. This syrup, ^ifed 
with water and lumps of ice, 6t <Oda- 
water, is very refreshing. 
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To Keep Suet Sweet — Choose 
6U<^ as ifl freest from veins, &c. Set in 
a fiaucepAa iar from the five to melt gra- 
daaUy. Wbea mielted, pcur it into a 
pan oi ooLd spring water : when hard, 
wipe it dry, fold it in white ps^per, put 
it into a li^en bag and keep it in a cool 
place ; whem to be used scrape it. By 
this process it will keep sweet for a 
year. 

Hints on Talsiag:. a Hoi|se.— Gas. 
— In BomiB casea where gas is laid on in 
. new houses, the fittings are left to be 
put in by the tenant ; in others they 
are suppUed by the landlord, charged 
for as &ctures, the money, being returned 
when the tenancy ends. 

BiJNiis^— The same plan is adopted 
in regard to Venetian blinds, and it is a 
saving one to tenants, as blinds and gas- 
fittings rarely suit any othei* house than 
the one foi' which they were originally 
int^ided. But when this is not the 
case, it will be found ibest and cheapest 
to have them supplied by a good hou5e, 
where there is not only a choice of de- 
sign, but where the work can be de- 
pended on. This advice is, however, to 
be taken with a grain of salt, and that 
is — get price lists and inspect for your- 
self before deciding. 

Bells. — In very small houses, it is 
not usual to hang any other than house- 
door or garden-gate bells ; still, if pos- 
sible, there should be bells on each floor 
ringing to the lower passage. In regard 
to fiiese, and the fixing of a Letter-Box, 
an incoming tenant might agree with a 
landlord to bear some part of the ex- 
pense, because the comfort and saving 
of time, are to the tenant's benefit. 

Shelves akd Closets. — ^See that re- 
quisite closets and cupboards, as well i 
as shelves, are in the house. If these 
should be deficient, the time to have 
tliem supplied is before you enter as 
tenant. If your requirements are rea- 
sonable, most landlords will attend to, 
and satisfy them, at least partidly, be- 
fore you take possession ; and, if yon 
have reason to believe that your tenancy 
will be perm.mQnt, it is better to share 
some of the oj^p^nses with the landlord^ 



if all besides is suited to you, than to 
give up advantages for the sake^ of a 
pound or so. 

Gabden. — If the house should be in 
the suburbs, thwe will probably ^ be a 
garden, or (if a new house), a peee of 
giound for one. In the &rst casfs it is 
very probable that a piece of ground 
strewn and sown whk building rnb))i8h 
will be the plot that is to, he copv^st#d 
into a garden. The landlord should 
remove the rubbi^ from the pacts in- 
tended for bods, and lay down some 
foundation, as well as gravd ior paths. 
Unless the house is a hi^-.rented one, 
this is all that am be expected. If it 
be high-rented, landlords useaHy p^u 
the garden and furnish it withgi^ss a^ 
evergreens. 

Dust-Bin. — Observe that tins i* put 
in a convenient place, wliere it will not 
annoy either the eye or the u^ose, aiMl 
whence it can be emptied without the 
contents being carried through i\k& 
house. 

Coal- Cellar. — This is another it^m 
of importance. See that ii'is.£o f^aeed 
that the coals can be kept dry, and 9rj6 
within easy reach of the doxueetics. 

Res>airs. — Before taking a liouse, l«u|c 
well to all the locks, facteiiing^, ^>, 
and see that everything is in good €srd^ 
before you enter ; make inquiries as isn* 
as you oan, respecting the preTivMi>S'te>- 
nant, supposing that it has been oc<!U- 
pied, and require to sec the last r«<{e^6 
of rent and taxes, or at leastffaaveiaii'efi- 
sonable assurance that ther£ aie jBo-i^- 
rears. 

Landlord. — It ie also a^visaMe to 
know something about the sepiit^iiv^i 
of the landlord ; a little cIbtci^ -g^sisil^ 
carried on with ta«t, will elicit ({uitetas 
much as you want to know, tl» |>qi»ts 
interesting to you being, wiiselhcir teis 
a man of respeotable meant auidisioi^' 
ing ; if he is careful and prompt^ia •at- 
tending to needful repairs^ ^c. Asiiu Jxifi, 
avoid speeulative builders lor landtedt ; 
they are always pooor, generally liirdettt, 
and their. hou«ies are adwsiye io^pngl^g 
handd. They usually employ /«t)faii^.>|!!D^'R 
or uQBkill^ labour, waAj ioic«Bse$|^)«9ao, 
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their tenants' repairs are so badly exe- 
cuted that their houses are always either 
falling to decay from neglect, or kept in 
a constant confusion and discontent by 
the bungling and inefficient patching up 
of inexperienced workmen. 

Agreements. — We give here only one 
word of advice. Never sign an agree- 
ment, or enter as a tenant in a house, 
before the landlord has entirely finished 
all you require him to do in it. At this 
moment we are suffering discomfort, 
tbe consequence of our own weak trust 
in the assurances of a promising land- 
lord ; and we repeat, if you wish for 
comfort in your home, see that all the 
landlord has to do to ensure it is done 
before you sign the agreement or enter 
the house as tenant. 

Laundxy Blue. — In the " getting 
up" of ladies' ornamental apparel and 
fine linen, too much attention cannot 
be paid to the qualities of the starch 
and the blue that are used, especially 
the latter article. The blues that are 
frequently in use positively dye and 
rot the clothes by some destructive mi- 
neral agent which they contain to pro- 
duce intensity of colour. Thanks to 
■an eminent French chemist, who has 
discovered the colour used by the old 
painters, and which in their day fetched 
fabulous prices, and to Messrs. Reckitt 
and Sons for utilising the discovery, and 
bringing this rare and beautiful colour 
'within the reach of the very poorest, 
for it is sold in neat squares at one 
penny the ounce. But its cheapness, 
of course, was not the attractive fea- 
ture that gained it admission into the 
laundry of H.R.H. the Princess of 
Wales, and other distinguished fami- 
lies ; it was for its durability, its pu- 
rity of tint, and its freedom from any 
destructive ingredient. The " Paris 
Blue," introduced by Reckitt and Sons 
under that name, is used in the same 
manner as those old-fashioned blues it 
is fast superseding, only that its great 
strength requires less quantity than any 
other, and therefore it is more econo- 
mical. It is unquestionably the best 
blue in domestic use. {See Starch.) 



Macaroni Soup. — Boil a pound c! 
the best macaroni in a quart of good 
stock till it is quite tender : then take 
out half, and put it into another stew- 
pan. To the remainder add some more 
stock, and boil it till you can pulp all 
the macaroni through a fine sieve. Then 
put it to the two liquors, adding « pint 
or more of boiling hot cream, the maca- 
roni that was first taken out, and half 
a pound of grated Parmesan cheese; 
ms^e it hot, but do not let it boil ; serve 
it with the crust of French roll, cut into 
small pieces. 

Vermicelli Soup. — Break the vermi- 
celli into three-inch lengths. It is not 
requisitiC to soak it ; rinse it, however, 
in water to get rid of the floury par- 
ticles. Now put on the vermicelli, sdfter 
thus prepared, in stock sufficient to 
cover it, and let it boil till quite tender, 
without dissolving. It will take a quar- 
ter of an hour to nfake tender, or a few 
minutes longer if it be very dry. Add 
this to some hot stock, and then serve. 
This soup, as well as macaroni, is some- 
times dusted over with cheese. 

Fish Soup.— Soak some crushed, 
dried peas, previously well washed, then 
put them to cook in warm spring or 
river water. After softening, pass them 
through a colande^, so as to form a thin 
puree. Take afterwards some scraps of 
fresh fish, put them in a saucepan, with 
an onion stuck with one or two heads 
of cloves, slices of carrot and pot-herbs, 
salt and pepper ; moisten with half wa- 
ter and half broth ; add bread-crumbs 
and a lump of butter ; let the whole cook 
thoroughly, and then strain through a 
colander. In the South of France, this 
fish-soup, which everywhere can replace 
that of meat, is prepared with oil instead 
of butter. 

White and Brown Fish Stock. — 
Take three pounds of silver eels, and cut 
them up into two-inch lengths, two 
pound of skate, and half a dozen floun- 
ders, cut into small pieces. Put them 
into a stewpan with water enough to 
cover them, season well with pepper and 
salt, and add a head of celery, two smnH 
onions, and a handful of sweet herb% 
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with two dozen cloves stuck round the 
onions ; cover the whole closely down, 
and gently stew for two hours. The 
only £fference between white and brown 
stock is, that the latter is coloured by 
the fish that are used being first fried 
brown in flour and butter. Although 
our receipt specifies skate, flounders, and 
eels, we beg to observe that any fish, 
cooked or uncooked, wiU do for either 
white or brown fish stock. It is as well 
to know that neither sort will keep 
more than four days. 

Pcppcr-Pot.— Stew gently a pound 
of pickled pork, and any roast meat 
bones that are to be had, in three or four 
quarts of water, with a few sliced onions, 
carrots, and turnips ; it should stew 
until the meat is tender ; then boil some 
spinach, and rub it through a fine-holed 
sieve ; withdraw the bones from the 
liquor, and put in the spinach, and sea- 
son highly with cayenne. Cold mutton, 
lamb, or veal, minced, may be substi- 
tuted for the pickled pork, stewed with 
any vegetables that may be in season ; 
the meat should be cut up into small 
pieces ; the meat from a cold fowl 
should be stewed with the pickled pork ; 
sometimes suet dumplings are boiled 
with the meat. A true pepper-pot should 
consist of a mixture of fi^^h, flesh, and 
fowl, with vegetables, and the fish are 
invariably represented by minced lob- 
ster or crab, in similar proportions. 
Skim off the scum while the mixture 
is stewing. Bice is generally boiled with 
the other ingredients, but a nice savoury 
pepper-pot can be made without either 
lobster or crab. Strain off part of the 
gravy before serving, smooth the top, 
and with a salamander nicely brown it, 
and slightly pepper it with cayenne. 

Brown Soup. — ^Thissoupis also the 
foundation of a variety of good brown 
soups. Cut up into very small pieces 
some lean beef from the shin, leg, ox- 
cheek, or any of the cheap, inferior 
parts ; also lean bacon, proportioned in 
q!i3ntity to the beef ; a quarter of a 
pound of bacon, to one pound of beef, 
la a good proportion. But half beef and 
half bacon may be used. Lay the pieces, 



with any other remnants of beef or 
bones, in a stewpan that has been rub- 
bed round with an ounce or two of salt 
butter, and add half a tumbler of water 
to the meat. Let this stew gently, co- 
vered closely, until all the gravy is 
drawn out of the meat. Now pour in 
boiling water, as much as is required for 
the quantity of soup needed. To this 
add shred onions, sweet herbs, and a 
few cloves, then stew the whole together 
slowly for four or five hours. If the 
colour is not deep enough, add a little 
browning. 

To Roast a Haunch of Venison. 
— ^When some country cousin presents 
us with a haunch, it is as well to know 
how to cook it. At p. 27 we have given 
the tests to choose venison by in the 
event of our aforesaid cousin forgetting 
us, and that we have to buy it. We have 
nothing to do here but to detail a pro- 
cess of cooking this aristocratic joint. 
Begin by trimming off the chine bone 
and the end of the knuckle, then wash 
it in cold milk and water, and wipe it 
thoroughly dry ; protect the joint with 
buttered paper before putting down to 
roast, to prevent the fat bm-ning or 
scorching. Now arises a little difficulty 
for those who are not provided with 
a cradle-spit, for that is the only proper 
way to roast this joint, as it should be 
well balanced, and turn, evenly ; if the 
spit is not to be had, why then the old 
familiar jack must be brought into re- 
quisition, and the best possible use made 
of it. Before putting the haunch down to 
roast, cover it with a paste of flour and 
water, then place it close to the fire to 
crust the paste, at the same time keep- 
ing the paper well basted, and there- 
fore it should be stout, and securely tied 
over the paste ; after the haunch has 
been down an hour, move it further 
from the fire. It will take about three 
hours to roast ; just before taking it up, 
remove the paper covering, then baste 
the haunch with butter, draw it nearer 
the fire, and let it remain untU a nice 
brown colour covers it, then dredge a 
little flour, and, when lightly browned 
all over, conclude that it is done. Send 
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t-t t-ible with a plain gravj', v/liicli 
KhouM be made from the trimniiii^.'; 
from the haunch, mixed with that in 
the rhippiug-pan. Currant jelly is usu- 
ally served with it. Veni«)n must be. 
thoroughly roauted, aud, to be assure^l 
"f thiH, when the coating of paste and 
paper has been removed, it ^ould be 
tested by iuserting a skewer into the 
thickest part, aud if it does not pass in 
eosilv, the joint mu>t be put down again 
for further roaating. 

To Hash Venison. — Cut the meat 
in sizeable pieces from the bones of the 
remains of any piece of venison, aud 
place the latter aud trimmings into a 
stewpau with some good stock ; then 
strain, and add a tablespoonf ul of mush- 
room ketdmp, thicken with flour, then 
on© boil up, and after the gi-avy has 
cooled, put the slices of veuison into a 
pan, and when the whole is about to 
Himmer, dish it, and sers-e hot with 
gravy. 

Mock-Turtle Soup. — ^This is a very 
ricb, nutritious Soup, and rather an ex- 
p(/.;f',ive one to make if prepared for the 
epicure. But our receipt v/ill be found 
in practice a very good soup, and within 
the means of those for whom our volume 
is intended. Put in an earthen jar a 
small knuckle of veal, a large cow-heel, 
three onions, a bunch of herbs, a few 
cloves (which should be stuck round 
each onion), salt and pepper to taste, 
and about u gallon of cold water. Let 
thi«i slowly boil for five hours and a half, 
tlieu remove the jar from the hob, but 
it must not bo imcovered till it is quite 
cold. After that, if the soup is wanted, 
remove the fat that may have caked at 
the t(jp of the jar, strain the soup, and 
put it with the veul, and a dozen good- 
sized forcemeat balls, and the juice of a 
lemon, on the fire, and let the whole 
gently simuicr for seven or eight mi- 
nutes. Before the veal, however, is put 
on the fire again, it should be cut up 
into two-inch pieces, as near as possible 
square. A glass or two of sheriy thrown 
into the soup while it is simmering, im- 
parts a uioe flavour to it, although It 
adda a tiifie to the expense. But the 



soup we have given the receipt for, in- 
cluding the wine, can be put on the tsble 
at the rate of about sixteenpeuce a 
quart. 

Mock-Turtle with Calfs Head. 
— Proceed thus : Parboil the head with- 
out removing the skin, then take tlie 
meat from the bones, and cut it into 
small square pieces. Put Uiem into the 
water the head has been parboiled in, 
adding a seasoning of mace, pepper, and 
cloves to your taste, and let it tho- 
roughly boil. Prepare some flour, well- 
browned, adding as much butter as will 
make it rich ; add also some chopped 
onion which has been browned in shcesy 
as well as some small portions of thyme 
and sweet marjoram ; then stir all to- 
gether, put it into the pot containing 
tlie calfs head, and when it is enou^ 
cooked, add a little vinegar to the soup, 
and serve with white wine. A couple 
of hard-boiled eggs, chopped, and stirred 
into the soup, is a material improve- 
ment. 

Mock- turtle will keep for several days 
— indeed it is improved by keeping, and? 
will safely travel in jars. It is best 
wrapped up by setting the jar in boiling 
water. If only a portion of it is taken 
at a time, it should be thoroughly stirred 
up to get a proper share of th*; meat 
which has settled at the bottom. 

Brandy Sauce. — One tablespoonful 
of pounded sugar, half a wine-glassfuU 
each of bmndy and sherry, and mix the 
same with half a pint of melted butter. 
When well mixed put it on the fire, and 
keep stirring it one way for fifteen 
miuutes, or until it nearly comes to the 
point of boiling. This quantity is suffi- 
cient for a good-sized family plum-pud- 
diug, which may be either poured over 
it, or served in a tureen, at the discre- 
tion of those about to partake. Ab a 
rule, we think rich sauces are better 
served by themselves, for by some they 
are not hked, and with others they dis- 
agree. 

College Pudding.— This is a veiy 
favourite curraut pudding, which 'is thus 
made : — Take two pound of bread- 
crumbs, shred half a pound of suet, 9Si^ 
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mix with half a pound of currantfi, an 
ounce of each dtron and orange peel, 
six ounces of sugar, two or three eggs, 
and a little nutmeg. Well mix these 
ingredients together, and make up the 
puddings to the size and shape of an 
egg. Having melted six ounfces of but- 
ter in a frying-pan, when quite hot, stew 
the puddings in it over a stove, turning 
them in it three or four times till they 
are of a fine light brown. Mix a glass 
of brandy with the butter, and serve 
with sweet sauce for puddings (which 
see). 

Sweet Sailce for PuddingfS. — Melt 
half a pound of fresh butter, to which 
add a tablespoonful of pounded sugar, 
and flayour the same with lemon peel 
and nutmeg. Simmer the whole for a 
few minutes, stirring the sauce one way. 
Another method of making this sauce, 
is, to boil a pint of new milk, mixing 
with it three eggs and a quarter of a 
pound of sugar ; stir the whole till it 
becomes of the consistence of cream, but 
it should not boil. Flavour with a ta- 
blespoonful of brandy and ground bitter 
almonds. 

Lemon Mince Pies.— Wdgh one 
pound of large lemons, cut them in half, 
squeeze out the juice, and pick the pulp 
from the skins ; boil them in water till 
tender, and pound them in a mortar ; 
add half a pound of white sugar, the 
"feame of currants, and of fresh beef suet 
minced, a little grated nutmeg, and 
citron cut small. Mix all these ingre- 
dients well, and fill the patty-pans with 
rather more of the mince than is usually 
put. 

To Prepare Buttered Toast.— 
Hold the bread before a good clear fire, 
that it may be done as quickly as pos- 
sible, and butter it the instant it is 
toasted. If this is not attended to, the 
toast, instead of eating light and crisp, 
will be tough and leathery. To prepare 
dry toiist, if it is required to be crisp 
and thin, it should be put in the toast- 
rack, and placed before the fire some 
time before it is used. When thick 
toast, not too dry, ie wanted, it should 
be nerved at once- 



Solid Custard. — An ounce of isin- 
glass, a quart of milk, half a dozen bit* 
ter almonds, jKHinded, the yolks of four 
eggs ; sugar to taste. Dissolve the isin- 
glass in the milk and the pounded al- 
monds ; put the mixture on the fire, 
and let it boil a few minutes ; pour it 
through a sieve, then add the yolks of 
the eggs well beaten ; put it on the 
fire until it thickens, stir it until nearly 
cold, and put it into a mould. 

Portable Soup. — This soup in made 
in a few minutes, and it has other -pe- 
culiar advantages to those ladies who 
prefer being their own cooks ; amongst 
others, it is always ready as good stock 
for gravies and sauces. Get about three 
pounds of shin of beef, and break the 
bones ; also a small knuckle of veal, and 
a large cow-heel ; immerse all the meat 
in a large saucepan, with water Buflficient 
to cover it, adding four onions, and pep- 
per and salt. Stew the meat to pieces, 
and then thoroughly strain it, and put 
it away in as cold a comer as Uie hou&e 
commands, until the fat has caked ou 
the top, which should be carefully re- 
moved, and then the soup returned to 
the stewpen, and rapidly boiled over a 
brisk fire ; the saucepan should be un- 
covered, and the soup boiled and stirred 
for six hcurs ; then iwur it into a pan, 
and let it stand for a day, when it should 
be poured into a large- lipped basin ; 
boil enough water in the basin to reach 
as high outside the basin of soup which 
should invariably be placed in it, as 
the soup reaches infiide ; ke«p the watc. 
boiling until the soup within the basin 
has reached a thick consistency ; it 
should then be spooned off into email 
pots, and put away in cool places ; tin 
canisters, if to be had, are better than 
pots. We have now distilled it to its 
essence, and a basin of good soup or 
gravy may be made in two or uiree 
minutes. It may be flavoured with any 
kind of herb the taste approves, by 
boiling ihe herbs, aUd straining them 
through water, make it boil, and then 
dissolve the soup in it. 

Rules for Frying^.— This modo d 
cooking is chiefly confined to fleb^ eggi^ 
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bam, onionSi &c., but is not often re- 
sorted to for meat, except bv the poor, 
whose appetites are generally superior 
to their sense of correct cookery. Fry- 
ing meat is the least economical and 
nutritious of all known methods. 

If, however, the frying-pan is occa- 
sionally pressed into the service for 
chops and steaks, it should be suffi- 
ciently large to allow the meat to lie 
fiat at the bottom, while the fire should 
be free from blaze, although brisk. 

In the case of lean meats, as veal cut- 
lets, &c., the pan should be greased with 
butter or lard ; salt fat is apt to fiy in 
the fire, and therefore dangerous to 
use. 

Be careful not to fry in a stewpan, 
or, if so, with great care, and sufficient 
butter to save the tinning from melt- 
ing. 

A small shallow frying-pan is very 
useful to fry articles to be stewed ; this 
method differs from common frying, as 
it only requires butter enough to keep 
the article from sticking to the pan, and 
burning. 

The fat used for frying must have 
left oflf bubbling and oe quite still be- 
fore you put in the articles. 

Bread crumbs for frying should be 
well dried before the fire or in a slack 
oven; any waste pieces of bread will 
do ; then pound them in a mortar and 
sift them, and preserve them till re- 
quired for use. In frying, use a slice 
to lift the articies in and out. 

When cutlets, and other fried things, 
are required to look particularly tempt- 
ing, do them twice over with bread- 
crumbs and e^. 

Rules for Broiling. — This is a very 
nutritious method of cooking meat. It 
requires a brisk and clear fire, moderated 
according to the article to be broiled. 
A mutton chop requires a clear but not 
a brisk fire, or the fat will be wasted 
before the lean is a quarter done ; while 
for a beef-steak the fire can neither be 
too hot nor too clear. Fish and under- 
done meat require but a steady fire. 

When the bars of the gridiron are hot 
through, thoroughly wipe them, then 



smear them ever so little with suety-to 
prevent the meat from adhereing to the 
bars. 

Meat while broiling should be fre- 
quently turned with a small pair of 
tongs ; a fork should never be used ; 
meat for the gridiron should i-ange in 
thickness from three-quarters to an 
inch. 

If the meat be thick, it must be placed 
at a greater distance, at first, from the 
fire, to warm it through ; if thin, the 
fire must be brisk, or the meat will be 
soddened, and inferior in colour. 

Meat on the gridiron should never be 
cut to see whether it is done ; this can 
be ascertained by the smell, and by the 
small jets of steam puffing from the 
meat, which, if done, will feel firm if 
touched with the tongs. A hot plate 
should be ready to receive the meat 
directly it is taken from l^e gridiron. 

A charcoal fire is best for broiling. To 
prevent the fat dripping into the fire 
set the giidiron aslant. 

Butter rubbed on broiled meat will 
draw out the gravy ; ketchup, or other 
sauces, should be added hot. 

Rules for Stewing. — ^This is the 
most economical mode of cooking meat, 
as many inferior parts, and old poultry, 
are thereby rendered tender and indi- 
gestible. 

Earthenware vessels should have pre- 
ference to metal ones, because they bet- 
ter retain their heat. 

All articles for stewing should first be 
boiled gently, then skimmed and set 
aside in an even heat ; on this account 
charcoal makes the best fire for stew- 
ing. 

Stewing should be slowly done, and 
then meat may even be stewed over and 
over again, without deterioration. 

The process of stewing is best adapted 
for invalids, for it renders meat erisy of 
digestion ; by it, moreover, the juice, 
or gravy, which is the more nutritive 
part, is retained, either in the meat 
itself, or in the liquor, which is taken 
with or without it. 

Meat for stewing should be put into 
cold water, with only enough to cover it. 
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It sfaiould be thoroughly Bkimmed when 
it comes to the boil, and then simmered 
slowly until the meat is very tender, 
and the gelatinous portions thoroughly 
dissolved. 

A stew should never boil. Nor does 
it require so great a heat as boiling All 
the nutritious elements are obtained by 
this process, too many of which evapo- 
rate in boiling and roasting. 

Rules for Boilit^. — The joint of 
meat should be put into boiling water, 
for hot water coagulates the albuminous 
constituents of meat, as the white of 
egg is set, and prevents the juices from 
escaping J but cold water softens the 
fibres, extracts the albumen and the 
nourishing juices, and rendei*s the meat 
tasteless. During the time of cooking, 
however, the water should be kept un- 
der the boiling point until done, for to 
continue it at a boil hardens and spoils 
it. 

Rules for Roasting. — ^This process 
of cooking especially requires care and 
great attention to the fire, which should 
be brisk, clear, and steady. Make up 
the fire a little longer than the joint, to 
ensure the ends being well done. In 
stirring the fire, be sure to remove the 
dripping-pan, to avoid ashes tumbling 
in with tiie gravy. Keep the fire well 
up in fuel to a strong equal heat. 

Large joints should be kept at a mo- 
derate distance from the fire, and moved 
nearer by degrees ; or the joint will only 
be half done through. When steam 
rises from the meat it is done. 

Place paper over meat that is not very 
fat, to prevent burning ; take ofi* the 
same within the last hour, and dredge 
the joint with flour and salt. 

Allow fifteen nunutes to every pound 
ef meat, and a quarter of an hour over. 
White meats, as lamb and veal, a little 
longer than the prescribed time for 
other meats. 

Salt extracts the gravy, therefore do 
not sprinkle the meat with it. 

Young meats do not require so much 
cooking as old. 

The hook of the bottle- jack should 
be BO placed as to take in a bone, and 



the thickest part of the joint hung 
downwards. 

The joint should be first basted with 
fresh dripping, and then with its own 
gravy. 

Roasting joints should be exposed to 
a quick fire, that the external surface 
may be made to contract at once, and 
the albumen to coagulate before it has 
had time to escape from within. 

If meat is exposed to a slow fire, the 
pores remain open, the juice continues 
to flow from within as it is dried from 
the surface, and the flesh pines, and 
becomes hard, dry, and unsavoury. 

To Truss Larks, and all Small 
Birds. — Pick them well, cut off" their 
heads, and the pinions at the first joint. 
Flatten the breast-bone with the handle 
of a knife, turn the feet to the legs, 
and put one into the other. After the 
gizzard has been drawn, run a skewer 
through the middle of the body, and tie 
the same to the jack or spit during the 
roas^ting. 

To Truss and Roast Woodcocks 
and Snipes. — These game-birds are 
never drawn, as the entrails are con- 
sidered the best of the birds ; after they 
have been plucked (in which great eare 
must be taken, as they are very tender, 
especially after they have been hung), 
cut the pinions in the first joint, then 
flatten the breast-bone ; turn the legs 
close to the thighs, and tie them to- 
gether at the joints ; place the thighs 
close to the pinions, into the latter put 
a skewer, and run it through the otiier 
pinion, the thighs, and the body. Skin 
the head, take out the eyes, and put the 
former on the point of the skewer. 
While roasting, place some toasted bread 
in the dripping-pan to catch the trail 
and gravy ; well baste the birds during 
roasting ; they will take about twenty 
minutes. Dish each bird on a separate 
piece of toast, and pour a little gravy 
over them. They are very troublesome 
to prepare for table, but they are de- 
licious morsels, and worth the care, to 
those who have the time and who choose 
to devote a little of it to the cooking of 
snipes and woodcocks. 
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Marmalades. — These may be made 
withvolmoat any kind of fruit, and they 
are usually prepared by boiling the 
fruit and sugar together to a pulp, stir- 
ring them while boiling ; it is kept in 
pots, which should not be covered until 
the marmalade ia quite cold ; half a 
P9und of sugar to every pound of fruit 
is the usual proportion. 

Orange Manaalade. — ^Take equal 
weight of white sugar and sound Se- 
ville oraoges, cut the rind thin, and 
place it in an iron pan, cover it with 
water, and boil till soft ; after straining 
it from the water, whi(^ should be pre- 
served, cut up the peel into half -inch 
lengths, and return them to the water 
they were boiled in. Quarter the orange 
Itself, after removing the outside white 
fluff or down, and scrape the orange 
from the fibry part of it ; put the lat- 
ter with the seeds, and the orange pulp 
with the cut- up peel ; then with boUiug 
water through a sieve wash the seeds, 
which will thicken to a jelly ; add it 
to the pulp and the strips of peel. Now 
put sugar and all in the preserving pan, 
boil forty nunutes and in a few hours, 
to get cool and set, divide it off into 
pots. 

Seed Cake* — Beat about one pound 
of fresh butter to a cream, and mix 
with it a pound of flour, three ounces 
of caraway seeds, one pound of sugar, 
and four eggs. When all is thoroughly 
beaten together, be^ke it in a tin, for two 
houi's. These cakes are sometimes made 
Avith dough frpm the baker, but they 
are not so nice ; however, if it is used, 
cover it over,,andset it in a warm place 
to rise, before mixing the ingredients. 

SjMiy^Limn Tea-Cakes.— Take a 

pint of milk, quite warm, a quarter of a 
pint of thick yeast ; put them into a 
pan. with sufficient flour to make a thick 
batter, cover it over, set it in a warm 
place, and let it stand until it has risen 
as high as it will — about two hours it 
will take to accomplish this. Dissolve 
two ounces of lump sugar in a quarter 
of a pint of warm milk, and one egg well 
beaten ; add these to the batter. Then 
well rub a quarter of a pound of butter 



in suffioieut flour to make a Y^vy iigUt 
dough, knead for ten minutes> let it 
stand iu a warm plao& for hMf an hpur, 
then make up the cakes, put them on 
tins, let them stand a short time to rise, 
and bake them in a quick oven. Care 
should be taken not to p^t the yeast to 
the miik too hot nor too cold. 

Red and Black Cun;ant Jam.^ 
Pluck the currants from the stalks, 
weigh them, and to each pouud of fruit 
add twelve ounces of crushed sugar ; 
then put currants and sugar into a pan, 
and boil and stir ti^m for forty minutest, 
removing any seum that may rise dur- 
ing the boiling. The jam is now fit for 
potting, but it should not be covered 
in until it is quite cold ; use oiled psyper 
for the covers. Stretch the paper round 
the top of the pot, and, when dry, the 
covering will be quite hard and air- 
tight. 

Raspberry Jam. — Put the rasp- 
berries into t^e preserving'pan, mash 
them well up with a prong, and let 
them simmer for twenty minutes, stir- 
ring the while ; then add a pound of 
sugar to every poujid of £ruit, and a 
wineglassful of red currant juice, and 
when these are added to the rasphemes, 
simmer again for half ai^ hour. Pot it 
when cold, and tightly cover it with 
oiled paper. 

Preserved Rfaubaib. — ^Put an equal 
weight of rhubarb and sugar in a pre- 
serving-pan, after the rhubarb has been 
cut into inch pieces, and the sugar bsen 
clarified ; add a little water and gin^sr, 
and then put the^ rhubarb wick the 
sugar, and simmer the whcde for aJt>out 
three houvs then pot it, and tie down 
when cold. 

i^les for Baking.-^This, like fry- 
ing, is not a good prooess of cooking 
meat, with the exception, perhaps, of a 
leg of pork and a fillet of veal. But we 
do not advise the mode even for these, 
joints, for meat loses one third in bak- 
ing. 

When, however, it is foandneoeesary 
to resort to it, be x>artioularly careful 
about the basting ef it while in the 
oven, which will in a measure prevent 
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burning or soddeiiing, which baked 
meat is so liable to, and which tells so 
much against the process. 

Some people give choice to a baked 
ham over a boiled one ; but we are not 
of them. If, however, baking a ham 
should be decided upon, it should be 
covered with a crust of flour and water, 
and baked in a slow oven. 

For ordinary joints the oven should 
be brisk, but in the case of poultry it 
should be a little moderated. 

Treacle Pudding. — Make a nice 
suet crust, and roll it out to a half inch 
thickness, then spread a quarter of a 
pound of treacle over it, close the edge 
securely, roll the paste up with the 
treacle, then tie it up in a cloth, put 
it into thoroughly boiling water, and 
keep it rapidly boiling for two hours 
and a half. This is called a roley-poley 
pudding, and, fortunately for the chil- 
dren, who have a great partiality for it, 
it is cheaply made ; at the cost of six- 
pence sufficient for half a dozen olive 
branches m^ be put on the table. 

Curnint Dumpiif^. — Take a pound 
of flour, and mix with the same a quar- 
ter of a pound of finely-chopped Buet ; 
then add to them aboftt a pound of 
currants, and make the whole into a 
dough with either milk or water ; then 
divide the whole into half a doaen 
dumplings, and put them into boiling 
water, and rapidly boil for half an hour. 
To prevent their sticking to the bottom 
of the pan, shake it occasionally. These 
dumplings may be boiled in floured 
cloths ; if this plan is chosen they will 
take twice the time to boil. Serve with 
cold butter, sugar, and sHoes of lesoon. 

To BoU Salmon.— Alter it has 
been well cleaned alid scaled, so that 
no blood has been left inside, put it in 
a fish-kettle with sufficient cold water 
to cover it (boiUng water makes the 
fish hard) ; add salt and a little vinegar, 
bring it quickly to a boil, take off the 
scum, andtiiien simmer slowly. Allow 
from dght to ten minaies lor each 
pound ; the test of being done is when 
the meat easily separates from the 
bones ; all meat should be thoroughly 



I done without being overdone ; the lat- 
ter spoils the flavour, and makes it 
tasteless and insipid. When done, drain 
it, serve hot, with a garnish of parsley, 
and an accompaniment of plain melted 
butter. 

Cod's Head and Shoulders.-— The 
size and unequal thickness of cod gene- 
rally prevents its being cooked whole. 
The head and shoulders is the piece 
that is commonly boiled, and in this 
manner : — begin by rubbing a little salt 
over the inside of the fish an hour be- 
fore putting it in the fish-kettle ; tie it 
up with broad tape, lay it in sufficient 
water to cover it, adding six ounces of 
salt to each gallon of water ; do not 
pour the water on the cod for it might 
break it. When it comes gradually to 
a boil, draw it on one side to simmer 
for half an hour, which will be sufficient 
time to dress it ; while simmering, it is 
important to remove the scum as it 
rises. When taken up it should be 
well drained. Serve on a hot napkin, 
with a garnish of the liver, horseradish, 
and sliced lemon. 

Salt Cod. — ^This is commonly an 
Ash Wednesday and Good Friday dish, 
and on these religious occasions it is 
both cheap and plentiful ; it is better 
known as " salt fish.*' It should be 
soaked in water for twelve hours pre- 
paratory to boiling : after it has soaked 
this time, put it into a fish-kettle with 
enough cold water to cover it, adding 
sufficient vinegar to give *h.e fikh a fla- 
vour ; it will be hard and tough if it 
boils fafit ; simmer it gently for an hour, 
or until tender, occasionally removing 
the scum. Serve with plenty egg-sauce, 
parsnips, and fringe the dish with pars- 
ley sprigs. 

To Dress Cold Cod.^-Separate the 
cold fish to be dealt with into flakes, 
and fry them in butter with a sliced 
onion ; after the^ frying, the flakes 
should be siaimered for ten miautes in 
a stewpan with a little butter, rolled in 
flour, and half a pint of stock. Or, bet- 
ter still, beg^ thus: — Pick the flakes 
away from the bones, and skin them 
before they get cold. When wanted, 
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put them iuto n stewpau witb wliat was 
left of the sauce with which they were 
oiigioally serrecl. Addn iSozen oysters 
r.ad the liquor. If those ere not enough 
to moist«n the fish, add a couple of 
spoonfuls of melted hutter. Over a 
quiet fire car^uUy warm, and put it 
aside directly it is hot through. Sur- 
round H hot dish with aome niMhed 
potatoes, Eo as to leave a holloa in the 
middle, in which deposit the wnrined 
fish and the sauce. Spriokle over the 
fleb Bome grated bread-emmha, and set 
it for a few mioutei in a. quick oveo, 
and, when nicely browned, it will be 
ready to serve. 



Model Pattern for a Young La- 
dy's Apron.— Thin elegant apron forn 
young hidy fourteen to seventeen yWrs 
of Hge, is oomposed of white percale, 
trimmed with embroidery, together 
with pockets. 

Model Pattern for a Lady's Cra- 
vat.— The materials used for the cravat 
rn p. 337, are composed of white per- 
cale, holland, or piqne, and trmimed 
with scarlet, blue, or black braid ; the 
escallops edgedwith the same. A how 
of coloured ribbon on each shoulder. 

CoMnetics.— There was a time when 
the chemical nature of things was not 
so well known as to day ; when the 
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creamy whiteness of flake-white, or su- 
perior white-lead entered into the com- 
position of pearl-powders. We need 
not pause to reprobate the great dan- 
ger of employing this material for such 
a purpose, seeing that the employment 
is abandoned. Subsequently to the 
going out of white- lead as a face or 
pearl-powder, another metallic prepara- 
tion — the trisnitrate of bismuth — came 
in. There is no metallic pigment so 
innocent that it can be laid on the skin 
continuously without incurring serious 
consequences. Pearl-powders, as now 
used, are variously made. 6ome are 
nothing else than powdered talc, or 
French chalk ; othera a mixture of the 
same >vith common chaJk ; a third order 
conUius starch grains mingled with the 
preceding one, or both. By starch 
grains we would mean to signify the 
prepaiati^m called " violet powder," 
whCeti really has no more to do* with 
violets than with cabbages or oucum- 
beis ; being really nothing else than 
starch grains odorised by oTiis-«root, 
which smells not unlike violets. 

^e ladies of iashion of ancient Home 
had as much inclination to make them- 
s^es *' beautiful for ever" .aa the la- 
dies of London or Paris of the present 
day. To preserve the compleidon, re- 
course was had by the Roman ladies to 
a variety of cosmetics. Whilst sitting 
insfcheir own apartments, and, above all, 
before retiring to rest at night, they 
would cover their faces with a paste 
made of wheat-flour, or of crumbs of 
bread well soaked. Others made an 
ointment'ofithe suet extracted from the 
fleece <0f a fat ewe, twice washed and 
bleached in the sun, but still retaining 
a rank smell. Other cosmetics were 
more costly, and not unfrequently com- 
posed of singulai* ingredients, the spe- 
cific virtues of which it is not easy to 
divine. The simplest was a lotion of 
asses' milk. Poppaea, Nero's wife, used 
to bathe in milk, five hundred asses 
being kept for the purpose. A certain 
fluid mixture much in vogue, was ob- 
tained by slowly boiling for forty- days 
and nights the heel of a young wlute 



bull. Another was a kind of paste, in 
which white-lead predominated, that 
came from Rhodes, and imparted a daz- 
zling whiteness to the ekin, but had 
the efiect of melting in the sun, or un- 
der the action of great heat. There 
was, likewise, a preparation of chalk 
steeped in acid, but which shunned all 
contact with water. Vermilion, too, 
was sometimes appUed. The eyebrows 
and eyelids were commonly touched 
with a long, pencil dipped in a paste, the 
colouring matter of which was soot or 
powdered \:harcoal, and occasionally 
saffron. 

To Dress Lobsters. — ^Cut them in 
halves lengthways from the tail, break 
off the large claws, and crack them in 
three or four places without interfering 
with the meat, and then place the 
pieces on the dish as if they were again 
attached to the fish, so that it might 
have the appearance of not having been 
mutilated ; garnish the dish with pars- 
ley. 

To Dress Crabs. — Scoop the flsh 
out of the shell, and thoroughly amal- 
gamate it with three tablespoonf uls each 
of vinegar and oil, and a little mustard ; 
after the fish has been mixed with tiie 
other ingredients, return itto the large 
shell, which should then rest upon the 
claws. Serve round the dish slioes of 
lemon, and sprigs of parsley. If the 
crab has to be served hot, it should be 
heated before the fire, and served with 
some dry toast. 

To EoU Lobsters*-- Put them into 
boiling water with an ounce of salt ; 
while cooking they must be (carefully 
watched to see tha^^ they are not over 
nor under-done ; they will take about 
half an houS:. Lobsters th%t are bought 
in the shop, as a rule, are not boUed 
enough, and are in consequence hard 
and indigestible. After they have been 
sufficiently cooked, <rub the shell with 
sweet oil to brighten its colour, taking 
care to wipe off the oil before bringing 
the lobster to table. 

Dripping Crust for Meat Pies 
and t^udoihgs. — ^All kinds of good 
meat fat may be made available lor pio- 
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' eroBte by clarifying, that is, mdt it in 
boiling water, set it to eool, and then 
ficrape away all the impurities that you 
will find fietl^ed on the under side of 
the solid oake of dripping formed on 
' the top of the water. This process 
may have to be repeated if you wish to 
produce the finest dripping. The pro- 
portion-to be used for ordinary picsand 
puddifigs, is a quarter of a pound of 
drq^)ing to rather less than a pound of 
flour. Bub the fat well into the flour, 
mix the paste with water, and roll out 
to an inch thiok ; break the other half 
of the fat in small bits, lay them on the 
paste, dust flour over them ; roll out 
the paste again, And-shape as required ; 
or, if a richer crust is desired, cover 
the seeottd rolled-out layer of paste with 
an onnee or two more of fat. 

Rump-Steak Pie.— -Of all meat- 
pes commend us to a well-mcMle rump- 
steak pie, which is certainly the chief 
in -substantial nourishing qualities. Cut 
the steak into narrow shapely pieces, 
' and rub each |Mece over with mixed 
pepper and salt. Fill l^e dish three 
parts full of water, and insert a cup 
reversed. Cover with either a dripping 
or suet crust. A pie made with two 
pounds and a'half of steok^ requizee two 
poirnds of flour, mixed with &.t in f^o- 
portion, and half a pintt>f <water to each 
pound of flour, as the orust should be 
TUtfaeirthic^, and the inside t>f the dish 
iioed with <the paste. To ensure -the 
meat being done with the arust, we re- 
commend that it i^ould be fimta littie 
stewed, and the liquor thrown in -^e 
diiAi with the meat. The pie should be 
be&ed in a hot oven, when it'will take 
about an hour and a half if the meat 
has been previously stewed, ora quarter 
'ef an hour -beyond that time if the pie 
has been made with raw meat. Beef- 
steak pies maybe flatneoied witKeither 
oysters or muBfasoofms, but neither ate 
eeseDlial, and ^n^y-edds to the expense. 
A veiy iiice pie may also be made with 
"^e remains of any underdone cold roast 
beef. Do not fail to make a hole in the 
centre of the omftt, whidh may be oma- 
•ttsHted* 6» nsty but ^pietfamk meat pies 



bake better when the Orust is ieft plain. 
We have said two pounds and a half 
of meat is sufficient fqr a small family, 
and so it is ; but we omitted to add 
that the size of the dish must be taken 
into consideration, for there must be 
meat enough put into it to fill it, in or- 
der that it shall support or raise &e 
crust, and not allow it to sink in on 
the meat. 

Rump-Steak and Kidney Pad- 
ding;. — Cut up a pound and a half of 
meat into inch square pieces, with two 
sheep's kidneys, or the half of 4i bul- 
lock's, quartered. A puddiqg .crust 
should .be rather thicker than a jne- 
crufit. line the basin with a Buet crust, 
then mix in the steak and kidney, sea- 
:soning each piece with some pepper and 
salt ; then put in half a pint of water, 
and cover with the crust, uniting the 
top crust with that which should be 
allowed to h:p over with which the boun 
is lined. Now flour a clean cloth^ after 
dipping it in hot water and wxipgix^it 
out, and securely and tightly lie it 
round the basin, which should have a 
jim for that purpose, for it is all im- 
povtaat that the water be kept out of 
the pudding, which ihould be put ioto 
boiling water, renewing the seme^aslsst 
as it evaporates, or boils away, for the 
pudding should be kept covered with 
boiling water, and kept steadily on ike 
boil for a good four houvs. When dcme 
remove the cloth, and serve the pud- 
ding as quickly as possible in the baion. 
Of eouxae the spudding, as well as the 
pie, mi^ be enriched in flavour withithe 
addition of a £sw oysters, but then qjas- 
■tecs jtfe scarce and ea^ensive. Alush- 
room ketchup imparts a nice flavour .to 
<a beef ^steak pie or pudding. 

Veal Pie« — ^Veal cutlets are the bait 
for ape, a pound and a half ^or^two . 
pounds >of which will be sufficient for 
four or five persons, especially if tlTe 
veal be supplemented with a few slioes 
of boiled ham. Proceed as follows .!— 
put the ham and veal into a daep|iie* 
dish .in alternate layers, seasonuqg each 
piece of veal jaeparately an it is laid in. 
tbe^iah; mi&.in withrt2iB^^t#aie(^- 
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pie of hard-boiled eggs, sliced, a table- 
spoonful of sweet herbs, and half a pint 
of water. Cover the whole with a puff- 
paste crust made thus :— carefully dry 
a pound of flour, and work the same into 
a smooth paste with less than half a 
pint of water ; roll out thin, and cover 
' with a quarter of a pound of butter, 
broken into bits, and sifted over with 
flour ; fold it over, and roll out again, 

- then cover the layer with a quarter of 
a pound of lard in bits, and well floured ; 
then fold over, and once more roll out^ 
and spread over the paste two ounces 
of la^l or butter, and finally roll it to 

- the size of the pie-dish, either round or 
oval. The pie will take an hour and a 
half to bake in a brisk oven. The crust 
of a ham and veal pie is usually orna- 
mented in any way the cook's skill or 
fancy may suggest. 

Giblet Pie. — ^Either duck or goose 
giblets will do for this pie, which should 
be made as follows : — After, cleaning 
• the giblets put them into a saucepan 
with some savoury herbs and an onion, 
adding a pint and a half of water, and 
simmer the whole gently for an hour, 
or a little longer. After that^ throw up 
the giblets, and allow them to cool 
when they should be chopped into small 
pieces, and cut the gizzard, heai*t, and 
Hver in slices, and put them in a pie- 
dish, with three or four pieces of a good 
rump-steak, which place at the bottom 
of iSie dish ; see that the steak and 
giblets are well salted and peppered ; 
uien strain the gi-avy in which the gib- 
lets were stewed, and pour it over them 
in the dish ; cover with puff paste, and 
let it bake in a brisk oven for an hour 
and a half. A piece of buttered paper 
on the top of the crust will protect it 
from scorching or burning. 

To Broil Dried Haddock.— They 

should be gradually warmed through 

before the fire or on the gridiron ; be 

^ particular that the fire is clear and not 

' fierce ; baste with butter while cooking, 

and serve the fish as hot as possible. 

- Another mode is, to skin the haddock 
' before broiling, and roll it in bread- 

orombB wetted with egg, and durectly 



they are browned, serving them wi|h 
egg-sauce. This second plan is qMte 
troublesome than remunerative. 

To Boil Turbot— Soak the fish for 
two or three hours in salt and water to 
remove the river slime ; then cut down 
the centre of the baok nearly to the 
bone, but not to interfere Yriik or re- 
move the fins ; then dissolve a quarter 
of a pound of salt in each gallon of cold 
water, adding a pinch of saltpetre ; lay 
turbot in a large saucepan (there are 
kettles made on purpose to boil tius 
fish ; they are broad and shallow), and 
let it gradually come to a boU, skim- 
ming off any scum that may arise ditring 
the time ; if allowed to boil rapidly, the 
turbot would break, which would be a 
fatal mishap. In about half an hour 
after the water boils, the turbot will be 
done ; let it drain well before serving, 
and throw a hot cloth over the drainer ; 
place it on the table with lobster-sauce^ 
melted butter, brown bread and cucum- 
ber ; arrange alternately round the dish 
slices of lemon and sprigs of parsley. 
Turbot is improved by keeping a day 
before boiling, longer if the weather be 
not too hot or muggy. 

To Boil BriU.— In boiling brill 
nicely, one object should be to preserve 
its whiteness, which may be achieved 
by rubbing it with lemon- juice. Place 
the fish in a kettle with water enough 
to cover it, and a quarter of a pound of 
salt to each gallon of water, and slowly 
let it come to a boil, and then simmer 
for about twelve minutes, for a fish of 
medium size. Serve it accompanied 
with lobster-sauce and melted butter, 
and garnish the dish with parsley and 
horseradish. Many cooks boil brill in 
the same manner as turbot^ and serve 
it with the same sauces, and the samo 
garnish. 

To Boil Trout— Unlike most ether 
kinds of fish, trout should be put into 
boiling water, wiUi plenty of salt, and 
boil Hoi for a quarter of an hour. Sal- 
mon-trout can be boiled in the same 
way, after cleaning and scaling ; flavour 
the water with a Uttle vinegar. When 
taking up be careful not to breek tbo 
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«Ub. Serve either with lobster or 
Kbiimp^sauce, or plain melted butter. 

To Fry Eels. — Fried fish is yery 
like eating, but is' not the most eoono- 
miottl way of cooking it, for fish take so 
stuch fat to fry them properly : it is 
true, the same fat may be used again 
aiid again tof fish, yet withal it is the 
most expensive method. To fry eels, 
first cut them into three-inch pieces, 
only scoring, not separating them ; 
dredge with flour, rub them over with 
^gg and bread-crumbs, and fry in boil- 
ing lard to a nice brown, and serve with 
melted batter. There is no better way 
of frying them, and if they are carefully 
done, they will be found delidcus to 
those who like eels. 

To Stew Eels. — ^Af ter well cleans- 
ing, cut the eels up into three-inch 
pieces, season them with pepper and 
salt, and put them in a stewpan ; pour 
over them a pint of stock, an onion and 
a piece of lemon-peel ; let them stew 
gently for half an hour, and then dish 
them with care, and after straining the 
gravy, pour it over the eels. A glass 
6f port will improve the gravy if put 
into the stewpan with it. 

To Boil Salmon.— After it has 
been well cleaned and scaled, so that no 
blood has been left inside, put it in a 
fish-kettle with sufficient cold water to 
cover it (boiling water makes the fish 
hard) ; add salt and a little vinegar, 
bring it quickly to a boil, take off the 
scum, and then gently simmer. Allow 
from eight to ten minutes for each 
pdnnd ; the test of being done is when 
the meat easily separates from the 
bones; all fish should be thoroughly 
done without being overdone ; the lat^ 
te)r 'spoils the flavour, and makes it 
tsilt^ess and insipid. When done, drain 
it, and serve hot, with a garnish of pars- 
I^ and an accompaniment of plain 
melted butter. 

•To Bofl Mackerel.-— Soak first for 
a quarter of an hour in sdt and water ; 
deanse the fish inside and out, take out 
€hd roe and steep it in vinegar, and then 
repkce it ;• put it in lukewarm-water, 
Im-ffminto very dowly for half an 



hour ; to preserve it whole and un- 
broken, take it up directly it is done, 
which may be known with certainty 
when the tail splits. Serve on a hot 
cloth, with melted butter, and garnish 
the dish with parsley or fennel. 

To Fiy Soles.— Skin, wash, and 
wipe them dry, then smear them with 
the yolk of an egg, beaten up with 
bread-crumbs, and put them into a deep 
pan of boiling lard or dripping, and £ry 
them a nice brown on both sides ; for 
this purpose they should be carefully 
turned so as not to break them ; dish 
them when taken from the pan, and 
put them before the fire to dry, or ab- 
sorb the fat in whidi they have been 
fried ; a fine sole will take a quarter of 
an hour to fry and nicely brown. 

To Boil Soles. — ^Wash and clean a 
lai^ge sole without disturbing the roe ; 
then lay it in a kettle of cold water 
sufficient to cover it, with a little salt 
and vinegar ; slowly let it come to a 
boil, carefully removing the scum as it 
rises ; after it has boiled, withdraw the 
kettle to the side of the fire to simmer, 
and in ten minutes it will be ready to 
take up ; it is usually served vrith lob- 
ster or shrimp-sauce. 

To Stew Soles.— They should first 
be partially fried in lard or oil, and 
when about half fried, remove them 
from the pan, and put into it about a 
quart of water, three tablespoonfuls of 
anchovy, and a large ohion, sliced ; after 
this has boiled for twenty minutes, put 
the sole or soles in again, and slowly 
stew them for half an hour, or less it 
they are small. When they have been 
removed, thicken the liquor with but- 
ter rolled in flour, then boil up, and 
having placed the soles in a dish, strain 
the liquor over them, and serve with 
shrimp or oyster-sauce. 

Rules for Making Soups.— The 
delicate and projper blending of savours 
is the chief art of good soup-making. 
Be sure to skim the grease off the soup 
when it first boils, or it will not become 
clear. Throw in a little salt to bring 
up the scum. Remove all the fat. Be 
careful to simmer gently, and never 
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allow Boup, to boil rapidly, it will spoil 
if. this is not attended to. 

Put the meat into cold water, and let 
it grow gradually warm. This dissolves 
the gelatine, allows the albumen to dis- 
engage, the scum to rise, and the heat 
to penetrate to the centre of the meat. 
But if the meat be put into hot water, 
or the soup ovei* a hot fire to boil, the 
allmmai coagulates, and the external 
Bur&ce of the meat is hardened- ; the 
water is prevented from penetrating to 
the interior, and the nutritious part of 
the meat from disengaging itself. The 
broth will be without flavour, and i^e 
meat tough, if so managed Allow two 
tablespoonfuls of salt to four quarts of 
soup^ where there are many vegetables^ 
and half- a tablespoonful less- where 
there' are few. 

One quart of water to one pound of 
XDMutis the propw and safe rule to ob* 



Soup not made of meat previously 
cooked is a& good, perhaps better, on 
the second day, if heated to the boiling 
point. If more wiater is needed, use 
bailing water, aa cold or luke>warm 
spoils the soup. Some persons have 
thought potato water to be unhealthy ; 
do not^ therefore, boil potatoa in the 
soup, but, if required, boil them else- 
whnra, and. add them when nearly 
cooked. 

The water- in- which poultiy or fresh 
meat is boiled should be saved for gra- 
vies or soups for the next day. If it is 
not. needed' in your own fainily give it 
to. the poor. Tha bones, al90, of roasts, 
witlLa little meat,. make a soup ; and, 
if not required for this purpose, you 
maj' save them for the grease they con- 
tainu 

Chic ken Pie.— Cut up a couple of 
chicken, and put them- in a deep pie- 
diah,.alteaiating each, layer with one or 
twD^riioes of ham, to which add half a 
pint, of) water, and season with pepper, 
sali^ and two blades of mace. If it is 
to.be araised pie-cruBt^ the water should 
be omitted ; the pie we are describing 
is Jar avpuffi-paste crust. When idio'pie 
is'jwly,. poumai «k the hole mada^in- 



the centre of the. crust some hot beei 
gravy, well seasoned. The pie will not 
take more i^n an hour to bai&e in a 
moderately-heated oven. Goiaep the 
crust, .which should be light, with but^ 
tered paper, to protect it from beings 
scorched, for light pie-crusts, as a rulo, 
bake sooner thui the meat^ they cover. 
Chicken-pie is often reserved to be eaten 
cold ; when l^t is the case it should 
be served- with> the following sidad : — • 
hearts of lettuce, *hard*boiled eggs, 
sliced, anchovies cut in strips, gherlons, 
and herbs, mixed with salad oil and 
vinegar. This delicate pie is more o^a 
bought for the races, partiea^ or pic-, 
nics, than made at honw, and it m. 
cheaper to do so, but those who elect 
to be their own chicken pie-maker, we 
warn them that it is. both troubleaomfi. 
and expensive. 

Lamb Pie.-~ThiB is the most defi* 
cate amongst meat pies, and tberefoie 
requites .more care in the- making'and 
baking. It may either bemade of the 
breast, neck, or loin, but the- breast is. 
commonly pr^erred. After it has beetr 
cut up, each pieee'should be very hghtiy. 
seasoned with pepper and salt ; putini)» 
the pie some hot gcavy,.aiid cover wdth 
a puff-crust, and bake in a quick ovea 
for an. hour and a quarter. To make it 
more savoury, a. few oysters and their 
liquor may be put iuto tiie pie, as-well 
as a littSs port wine, and a land>!»8weet- 
bread. ^ It is quite aawdl to coy&c ihB 
crust with buttered paper, to pioteot 
from burning, a danger that attaches 
to all meat pies. For a Lamb PuooiNa^ 
the neck should be selected. When, the 
basin has been filled with the meat, put 
in half a pint of water, and furUier pro*- 
ceed with- the pudding acceding to the 
instmotions^given for a.rnmp-stMk and 
kidney pudding (p. 399), only that it 
will not take quite so long to boil ; like 
all other puddings, it must not be al* 
lowed to stop bMliag £Dra*miiiiite«njL- 
til it is quite done. 

To Roast a Leg of MBttea***^- 
The leg should be.hung in a cool pkoe 
before roasting as long as it will kM|^ 
freej&QBtteiiit, ftwnswrly^ irine i lwttn i 
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is nefver tender. An eight- pound leg, 
bftfore a cleai: bri&k fire, will take about 
two hours to roast to meet the general 
taste, which is,, that a littie red gravy 
should flow from the Joint when it is 
carved, and that it should never be 
over-done, except to meet some par- 
ticular taste. It is a practice with 
some cooks, before roasting this joint, 
to immerse it in a saucepan of cold 
water, and parboil it by simmering, and 
when taken from the hot water imme- 
diately hung on the jack to roast ; when 
this method is pursued, it will only 
take an hour and a quarter to roast be- 
foi?e the fire. Basting should be per- 
severed in during the whole time it is 
roasting. When the joint is done dredge 
a little salt over it, and then mix the 
dripping with a cupful of boiling water, 
salted, and pour it over the meat. Serve 
with, its own gravy, red-currant jelly, 
and what vegetables may be in season. 

To Roast a Haundi of Mutton. 
— This joint conaists of the leg and part 
of the loin, cut so as to resemble a 
haunch of venison. It is the favourite 
and leading joint of mutton, and, when 
well cooked and served, is a very impos- 
ing family dish. It is of the first con- 
sideration to hang the haunch of venison 
as long as possible before roasting ; if 
the weather be warm, pe^er and gin- 
ger rubbed over it will protect it from 
flies, or, if the weather be heavy and 
moist, rubbing with sugar will prevent 
its turning sour. It should hang at 
least for forty-eight hours, and in the 
winter season a week's hanging, will be 
none too long. When ready for roast- 
ing, paper the fat, and conmience by 
placing the joint some, distance from 
the fire : baste with its own dripping, 
and, about half an hour before it is 
done, remove the paper, draw the 
haunch closer to the fire for the pur- 
pose of finishing and browning. Before 
a favourable fire it will take about three 
hours. Finish off and serve the same 
as the leg. 

To Boil a Leg: of Mutton;— Cover 
the leg with boiling water ; after it has 
onoe boiled up let it only simmer for 



about two hours, which will ba suffi- 
cient for a leg of eight pounds ; this 
joint is genendly preferred somewhat 
under- done, so that when carved the 
red juices of the meat should mingle 
with the gravy in thQ dish ; the two 
hours allowed must be reckoned from 
when the water boils up after the meat 
has been put into it ; on no account let 
the meat boil rapidly, or it will harden ; 
a little salt should be put into the wa- 
ter. Mashed turnips and caper sauce 
(see Sauces) are always served with 
boiled leg of mutton ; the capers may 
be either thrown over the joint or sent 
to table in a tureen ; the turnips and 
carrots (the latter are sometimes used) 
may be boiled with the meat. We deem 
this joint, whether roast or boiled, to 
be the most profitable that a family 
can sit down to,, the bone weighing so 
little in comparison with the bulk of 
meat. 

Hashed Mutton. — The remains of 
a cold leg or shoulder of mutton, espe- 
cially if they are under-done, make a 
nice savoury dish if prepared in the 
following manner : — Cut the meat in- 
neat uniform slices from the bones, 
tiimming off all superfiuous fat and 
gristle ; chop the bones and f rtigmeuts 
of the joint, put them into a stewpan 
with five or six whole peppers- and all- 
spice, half a head of celery, one onion, 
two ounces of butter, and a little flour 
to thicken ; cover the whole with wa- 
ter, and simmer for one hour. Slice 
and fry the onion of a nice pale brown,, 
and add it to the bones, &c. Stew for 
a quarter of an hour, strain the gravy, 
and let it cool ; then skim off any par- 
ticle of fat, and put it with the meat 
into a stewpan. Flavour with ketchup, 
tomato sauce, or any flavouring that 
may be preferred, and let the meat gra- 
dually warm through, but not boil, or- 
it will hai-den. To hash meat properly, 
it should be laid in cold gravy, and only 
left on the fire long enough to- warm 
through. 

To Roast Beef.— With the excep- 
tion of the round,, the primest pattsare' 
roasted, the chief b^gthe nribih and 
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ribs. RoafitiDg joints should run about I lished cold as hot. When served, gar- 
eight to ten pounds in weight. When nish the dish with carrots. The Hquor 

the beef is boiled in should be preserved 



a smaller joint is used it had better for 
the bones to be removed, and the meat 
rolled. It will be found the best eco- 
nomy to cut off the tops of ribs, salt 
them, and boil Ihem, for if they are 
roasted with the joint they too fre- 
quently get shrivelled and burnt, and 
much good meat wasted. 

Where fat prevails, it would be well 
to protect it with paper, removing the 
same when the meat is nearly done, and 
from this time dredge with flour until 
the rocist is perfected. When done, 
empty the gravy from the dripping-pan 
into a basin, then remove the fat, and 
pour the gravy into a well-dish, gar- 
nishing the edge with finely-scraped 
horseradish. 

Meat that is washed before roasting 
should always be well dried before put- 
ting down to the fire, which must be 
kept clear, and kept up to one height 
until the joint is done. 

Allow a quarter of an hour to each 
pound of meat, which will be sufficient 
if the fire is properly attended to. The 
joint should remain near the fire till the 
outside is set, when it should be moved 



to a future day for pea-soup. 

To Boil Salt Beef.— Wash the 
brine off, and put the joint into boiling 
water. Remove the scum as it rises. 
About twenty minutes to each pound 
of meat will be sufficient time for boiL- 
iug, which should be gently and not 
rapidly done. If the joint be over salt, 
change the water when the meat is 
about a quarter done, or, better still, 
soak it for two or three hours in cold 
water before boiling. 

Every kind of meat is best cooked by 
boiling gently, for rapid boiling spoils 
the meat ; salt meat should he very 
slowly boiled — ^indeed, it should only 
simmer. 

Avoid hard water for boiling meat 
in. The water should always cover the 
meat, which should be wiped with a 
cloth when taken from the pot, and 
served as quickly as possible, with a 
little of the liquor, carrots, and suet 
dumplings. 

Stewed Rump Steak. — The stedk, 
Eay about two pounds, should be cut 
an inch thick, and rather lean ; before 



a little further back, and constantly stewing, the steaks, cut into shapely 

basted with the dripping, as it falls, to * »,,,*.,. , .. « , . 

the finish. These directions are applic- 



able to other joints of beef as well as 
the sirloin and ribs. 

To Boil a Round of Beef.— Salt 
for ten or twelve days, according to 
taste, about eight or nine pounds of 
the round ; then, after washing off the 
salt, skewer it in a round form. Put 
it in boUing water, and immediately it 
boils up, remove it on one side the fire, 
that it might only simmer until it is 
done. It will take about two hours 
and a quarter after it has commenced 
boiling. Clear the scum as it rises, or 
the joint will not look inviting when 
brought to table. Carrots, turnips, 
parsnips, and frequently suet dump- 
lings, are served with this dish, and 

these may all be boiled with the meat _^ , 

if the size of the pot admits. This is a I stSring well the while, untS the capers, 
good family joint, being as much re- 1 simmer for three minutes, when thejf 



pieces, should be fried in a bit of but- 
ter until they are evenly browned > 
After they have been taken from the 
pan, three carrots, turnips, and onions, 
all sliced, should be fried in the fat, and 
then the steaks and vegetables put into 
about half a pint of water, with a little 
salt and pepper, and a tablespoonful 
each of ketchup and flour, and let it 
slowly simmer for three hours ; the 
seasoning, and flour for thickening, 
should be added when the meat and. 
vegetables are nearly done, and then 
rapidly boil the whole for three minutes. 
Skim off the fat, and serve. 

Caper Sauce for Boiled Mutton. 
— Mix three tablespoonfuLs of capers 
with half a pint of melted butter i 
chop up the capers small, and add their 
liquor to them and the melted butter. 
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izM^j.be served ; this sauce may be im- 
proved by the addition of a little chop- 
ped parJey, and a few bread-crumbs. 
Some persons prefer pickled nasturtium 
pods to be substituted for the capers. 
The quantity named in our receipt is 
sufficient to serve with a large leg of 
mutton. 

Caper Sauce for Fish. — This sauce 
i» not often served with fish, but when 
it is, it is thus prepared : — Take some 
melted butter, into which put a bit of 
glaze, and when the sauce is in a state 
of readiness, throw into it some capers, 
pepper and salt, and a tablespoonf ul of 
essence of anchovies. 

Imitation Caper Sauce.— Boil a 
bunch of parsley down until it has lost 
its bright colour, then cut it up, put it 
into melted butter, with a pinch of salt^ 
and a tablespoonful of vinegar, then boil 
up, and serve, when the sauce will hardly 
be known from that made with capers ; 
it may be used with either fish or 
i^eat. 

Bread Sauce. — ^Boil some crumb of 
bread, with a finely-chopped onion, and 
a little white pepper ; when cooked, re- 
move the onions and peppercorns, and 
pat the bread, after it has been pulped 
through a sieve, into an earthenware 
pipkin with milk, a bit of salt butter, 
then stir it one way with a wooden 
spoon till it boils. The crumb of French 
rolls should be used for this sauce, and 
it should be cooked in boiling milk, and 
allowed to simmer on one side the fire 
until the bread evaporates the milk. 
Bread sauce is usually served with game 
or fowls, but it must be put on the table 
very hot. The bread, whether plain or 
fancy, used for this sauce, should be two 
or three days stale, and should remain 
in the milk for half an hour to soak be- 
fore boiling, then beat it briskly with a 
fork until it is smooth, and without 
lumps. It will take an hour and a half 
to prepare. A richer bread sauce can 
be made by mixing a little cream with 
it before serving. 

Egg Sauce for Salt Fish.— Boil 
three or four eggs quite hard, and then 
put them for ten or twelve minutes into 



cold water ; while the eggs are in the 
water, make half a pint of melted but- 
ter, then peel off the shells from the 
eggs, slice them, and when the butter is 
boiling, mix in the eggs with it, and stir 
them in it one way, arid serve hot. If 
the sauce is required extra thick add 
an egg or two more than the number 
given to the same quantity of milk. 
Squeeze in some lemon juice, when 
liked, before serving. This is the proper 
sauce for salt fish, with which it is so 
necessary an accompaniment, that it 
should be made in abundance, so that 
it might not run short, and spoil the 
dinner. The eggs will take twenty-five 
minutes to harden. 

To Roast a Leg of Pork. — Bear 
in mind that pork takes longer to cook 
than any other kind of meat ; twenty- 
five minutes to the pound should be 
allowed, except for very young pork. 
The joints for roasting are the leg, the 
loin, the spare-rib, and the chine. In 
roasting the leg first equally score the 
rind, and stuff it with sage and onions, 
a few hours before hanging it on the 
jack ; an opening should be made about 
the knuckle for the reception of the 
stuffing. While the joint must be tho- 
roughly done before serving, it should 
not be hung too near the fire, but stea- 
dily roasted at some distance before a 
good, but not a flaring fire, at the same 
time well basting it with its own fat 
and gravy. Serve with plenty apple 
sauce mixed with the gravy from the 
dripping-pan. 

To Roast Fore-Quarter of Lamb. 
— Lamb requires very careful attention 
while cooking ; it should always be tho- 
roughly done, and properly served. 
Mint-sauce is invariably served with 
hot or cold roast lamb. A fore-quarter^^ 
weighing eight or nine pounds, will re- 
quire nearly two hours before a clear 
brisk fire, and constant basting ; it 
should not be put down too near the 
fire at first. When sufficiently doncj 
the carver should separate the ribs from 
the shoulder ; but before it is quite 
done, lay in the dripping-pan two 
ounces of butter, squeeze a lemon, and 
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season with pepper and salt ; this gravy 
should be placed in the dish with the 
lamb ; on no account send it to table 
with any red gravy in it. 

Boiled Leg of Lamb. — First let it 
remain for half an hour in cold water 
sufficient to coyer it, with a dessert- 
spoonful of vinegar and two of salt ; 
after this soaking, dredge it with flour, 
then plunge it into boiling water, and 
boil gently for an hour and a half, if 
about six pounds, and it should not be 
heavier ; some cooks prefer boiling a leg 
of lamb sewn up in a thin cloth. Serve 
with melted, butter, cauliflowera or 
spinach ; if white sauce is preferred to 
the melted butter throw it over the 
joint. 

To Stew a Breast of Lamb. — 
Cut it into pieces, pepper and salt them, 
and stew in sufficient gravy to cover the 
meat until tender, or about an hour 
and a half ; then thicken the stock or 
gravy it has been boiled in with a little 
butter and flour, at the sajne time ad- 
ding a glass of sherry, then boil it up 
for a minute and throw it over the 
meat. This dish is much improved by 
stewing mushrooms, spinach, or green 
peas with it, especially the latter. 

To Roast a Fillet of Veal.— The 
prime joints of veal for roasting are the 
loin and the fillet. Prepare for roasting 
by first taking out the bone, and putting 
under the flap a stuffing of forcemeat ; 
then skewer the joint in a round form, 
sprinkle with flour, and then put it 
down to- the fire, but at some distance 
at first, for it should be gradually cooked 
until it becomes a rich brown ;.it must 
be constantly basted, and the caul co- 
vered with paper ; a fillet weighing nine 
pounds will require three hours. This 
joint depends much upon the stuffing, 
which should be abundant. A bit of 
bacon or pickled pork served with it is 
a welcome accompaniment, for veal in 
itself is tasteless and insipid eating ; 
with roast veal a lemon should never be 
fo^otten. 

pays of the Week. — ^Sunday. — 
IThis day was called by our Saxon ances- 
tors, Sunnan Dag, qt sun's day, be* 



cause it was dedicated to the worship of 
the sua. The idol of the sun was repre- 
sented a» " a hsdfe-naked m<)n set upon 
a pillar ; his face, as it were, brightened 
with gieames of fire, and holding with 
both his armes stretched out, a bunu'ng 
wheele upon his breast ; the wheele 
being to siguifie the couree which he 
runneth about the worlds and the fiery 
gieames and brightness, the light and 
heat wherewith he warmeth and com- 
forteth the things that live and grow." 
The Romans called this day Dies Solia, 
Sunday, among Christians, has three 
denominations : the Sabbath, from, its 
being the day of rest ; the Lord's Day,, 
from its having been selected by the 
apostles as their peculiar time of meet- 
ing '* to offer up their praises and 
thanksgivings for the inestimable bene- 
fits bestowed upoa mawlcind- through . 
Jesus Christ our Lord ;" and,, lastly,, 
and most commonly, it is called Sunday 
in compliance with the long-used and 
ordinary form of speech. 

MoiTDAY. — Tenxiisd MwMn^Ikeg \xy 
the Saxons, was dedicated to the wor- 
ship of the moon. '' The form . of this 
idoll seemeth very strange and. ridicu- 
lous, for, being made for a woman, sliee 
hath a short coat like a man ; but more 
strange it is to see her hood with such 
two long ears. The huldiiig of a moona 
before her breast may seem to have 
been to express what she is ; but the 
reason of her chapron with long eais,. 
as also of her short coat and pyked 
shoes, I doe not finde," By the Romans, 
this day was called iHea Xurcb, being 
dedicated to the moon. 

TuESDAT.—^o named from Tuyteo^ 
the most ancient god of the Germans. 
He was '' the father and conductor of 
the Germans, who, after his namie, even 
unto this, day, doe in their owne tongue 
call themselves TuyUk, and their coun- 
try of Germany Tuytahland : and the 
Netherlands using-herein the D for the 
T, doe make it Dvytsh, and Duyttkland, 
both which appellations of the people 
and country I doe here write rig^t, ac- 
cording as we in our Tj^ng^iah orthogpa* 
phy would. write* titom alter Quc. T^Vh 
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nunciation." The Romans named this 
day Dies UfarUsy from its being- dfedi«- 
cated to Mars. 

Wednesday. — A contraction of Wo- 
din's or Odin's day. " Odin,"* says Dr. 
Henry, " is believed to be the name of 
the one true god' among the first colo- 
nists "Who came from the east, and peo- 
pled Germany and Scandinavia, and 
among their posterity for several ages." 
But at length, a mighty conqueror, the 
leader of a new army of adventurers 
from the east, over-ran the north of 
Europe, erected a great empire, assumed 
the name of Odin, and claimed the 
honours which had been formerly paid 
to that deity. PVom thenceforward that 
deified mortal, under the name of Odin 
or "Wodin, became the chief object of 
the idolatrous worship of the Saxons 
and Danes in this island, as well as of 
many other nations, living been a 
mighty and successful warrior, he was 
believed to be the god of war, who gave 
victory, and revived courage in the con- 
flict. After civilising, in some measure, 
the' countries which he conquered, and 
introducing arts formerly unknown, he 
was also worshipped as the god* of arts 
and artists. In a word, to this Odin 
his deluded worshippers impiously as- 
cribed all the attributes which belong 
only to the true God ; to him they 
buUt magnificent temples, offered'many 
sacrifices, and consecrated the fourth 
day of the week, which is still called 
by his name in England, and in all 
other countries where he was formerly 
worshipped. Notwithstanding this, the 
founders of the whole of the Kingdoms 
of^ the Anglo-Saxon Heptarchy pre^ 
tended to be descended from Woden, 
and some of- them at the distance only 
of a few generations." The Romnas 
dedicated iMs day to Mercury, from 
wluch cause it was named JHe9 Mtr^ 
cnnt. 

Thursday. — ^From Thors-Dcsgi or the 
Thunderer's day. It was dedicated by 
the northern nations to the worship of 
Thor, the bravest of the sons of Odin. 
** The idi^ Thor was not only served 
andaacriflcad unto of the mdent Pagan 



Saxons, but of all the Teutouio people 
of the Septentrionall regions, yea even 
of- the people that dwelt beyond Thule 
or Island; for in Gweeneland was he 
knowne and adored ; in memory where- 
of a promontory, or high poynt of land 
lying out into the sea at the said pro* 
montory, doth yet bear his name ; and 
the manner how he was made his pic- 
ture doth declare. This great reputed, 
god, being of more estimation than 
many of Uie rest of the like sort, though 
of as little worth 9B any of the meanest 
of that rabble, was majeeticaUy placed 
in a very large and spacious hall, and 
there jset a» if he had' reposed himself e 
upon a covered bed; On his head he 
wore a crown of gold, and round in a 
compass above, and about the same, 
were set or fixed twelve bright bur- 
nished golden starres. And in his right, 
hand he held u Idngly sceptre. He was 
of the sednced pagans believed to be of 
most marvellous power and might ; 
yea, and that thei-e were no people 
throughout Uie whole world that were 
not subjected unto him, tmd did not 
owe him divine honour and service;. 
That there was no puissance comparable 
to his. HiB domiaion of all others far- , 
ther extending itselfe, both ia heaven 
and earth. That in ilie aire- he go- 
verned the winds and the doudes ; and 
being^ displeased did cause lightning, 
and tempest, with excessive raine, haile, 
and all ill weather ; but being well 
pleased, by the adoration, sacrifice, and 
service of his suppliants, he then be- 
stowed upon them most f aire and sea- 
sonable weather, and caused come 
abundantly to growe, as- all sortes- of 
fruits, &c., and kept away the plague, 
and all othei* evill and infectious dis* 
eases. Of the weekly day that was de- 
dicated unto his peculiar service we yet 
retain the name of Thursday, tbe which 
the Danes and Swedians doe yet call' 
Thors-day. In the Netherlands it is yet 
called JDanderS'daghy which being vwit- 
ten according to our English orthogra^ 
phy, is Tyunders-dapi whereby it may 
appeare that they antiently therein in- 
tended^tlJEfrdayof Hie God ol S^hw^dtr; 
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and in some of our old Saxon bookes I 
find it to have been written Thunres- 
deagh ; so, as itseemeth, that the name 
o£ Thov^ QT Thur, was abbreviated of 
Thunre, which we now write Thunder" 
This day was named Dies Jovis, Jove's 
Day, by the Komans. 

Friday. — Was so named in honour 
of Friffa, the wife of Odin. This god- 
dess was the reputed giver of peace and 
plenty. The Romans dedicated Friday 
to Venus, whence its name of Dies Ve- 
neris ; and that goddess having pos- 
sessed msLaj of the attributes for which 
Friga was most celebrated, several au- 
thors have supposed them originally to 
have meant the same divinity. 

Satubdat. — Or Seater Dong, so named 
from the idol Seater, worshipped by our 
Sazon ancestors. ^' He was leane of 
visage, having long haire and a long 
beard, and was bare-headed and bare- 
footed. In his left hand he held up a 
wheele, and in his right he carried a 
paileof water, wherein were flowers and 
fruites. Hie long coate was girded upon 
him with a towel of white linuen. His 
standing upon the sharpe finns of a fish 
(the pearch) was to signifie that the 
Saxons, for their serving him, should 
passe stedfasUy and without harme in 
dangerous and difficult places. By the 
wheele was betokened the knit unity 
and conjoined concord of the Saxons, 
and their concurring together fn the 
running one course. By the girdle, 
which with the wind streamed from 
him, was signified the Saxon's freedom. 
By the paile with the flowers and fruites 
was declared that with kindly raine he 
would nourish the earth to bring forth 
such fruites and flowers. The seventh 
day was dedicated by the Romans to 
Saturn, and named in honour of him, 
Dies Saturni. 

Advent Sunday.— This festival of 
the Church, always the nearest Sunday 
to the feast of St. Andrew (Nov. 30), 
whether before or after the Advent (li- 
terally the eondng) is a term applied 
from an early period of ecclettiastical 
history to the four weeks preceding 
Christmas, which were observed with 



penance and devotion, in reference to' 
the approaching birth of Christ. There 
are four Sundays in Advent, commenc- 
ing with that, as we have remarked, 
nearest to the feast of St. Andrew.' 

St. Agnes' Eve. — ^The annals of 
canonisation in the Church of Borne 
present no image of greater purity and 
sweetness than St. Agnes. She is de- 
scribed as a very young and spotless 
maid, who suffered martyrdom in the 
tenth persecution under Diocletian, in 
the year 806. A few days after her 
death, her parents, going to her tomb, 
beheld a vision of angels (such is the 
legend), in the midst of which stood 
their daughter, with a snow-white lamb 
by her side. She is therefore usually 
represented with a lamb standing by 
her side. At Rome, on St. Agnes Day, 
Jan. 21, during mass, and while the 
Agnus is being sung, two lambs, as 
white as snow, and covered with finery, 
are brought in and laid upon the altar. 
Their fleeces are afterwards shorn, and 
converted into palls. In England, as 
much as elsewhere, it was customary' 
for young women on St. Agnes' Eve to 
endeavour to divine who should be, 
their husbands. The proper rite was 
to take a row of pins and pull them out 
one after another, saying a pater-noster^ 
and sticking one pin in the sleeve ; then 
going to rest without food, their dreams 
were expected to present to them the 
linage of their future husband. 

All Fool's Day.— We need hardljr 
say that this day of trifling occurs on' 
the ist of April, which has been from: 
^^e most ancient times set ap&rt for the' 
commission of various species of folly 
and practical joking. Its ori^ is nn-, 
known, but it is observed in mai^ 
countries under different names. ^Vhav' 
ever may have been its origin we caif 
only say that it is more honoured id 
the breach than the observance. It xs 
fast dying out. 
Quarter Days. — 
Lady Day . . 25th March. 
Midsummer . . 24th June. " 
Michaelmas . . 29tb Sep< 
Christmas . . 25th Dec'' 
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Calendar Months. 


— . 


January 

February 

March 


. 81 days. 
. . 28 „ 
. . 81 „ 


April . 
May . 
June . 


: : aS :; 


July . 
August 
September . 
October 


• • 3} " 

; :l?:: 


November . 


• 80 „ 


December . 


. . 81 „ 



Thirty days have September, 
April, Juoe, and November, 
AU the rest have thirty-one ; 
But Leap Year coming one in four, 
Gives February one day more. 
Leap Year. — ^Thia is found by di- 
viding the date of the year by four. If 
there is no remainder it is Leap Year ; 
but if there be any remainder, it shows 
how manv years it is after Leap Year. 
To Make Yeast. — ^To any quan- 
tity of water desired add sufficient hops 
to make it very strong, and let it steep 
fiiowly for two or three hours. Then 
boil it a few minutes, strain out the 
hops, put the liquor back in the kettle, 
let it boil moderately, and add flour 
until a stiff batter is formed. When 
thoroughly scalded, put it in a jar to 
cool, and while a little warm, add yeast 
to ferment it. When well fermented, 
add to two quarts of the yeast half a 
teacupf nl of salt. Keep it in a cool 
place. A tablespoon twice filled will 
make sponge for a half-dozen loaves of 
bread. Yeast made in this way will 
not sour. Or boil one ounoe of hops in 
a gallon of water until it is reduced to 
half a gallon, then strain it off through 
a hair sieve, and pour it boiling hot on 
a half quartern of flour, stirring well 
all the time ; mix in two tablespoonf uls 
of moist sugar ; when lukewarm, add 
a pint of old yeast to quidcen, keeping 
it in a warm place while making. If no 
old yeast is at hand, half a pint of old 
ale will answer to quicken, or an ounoe 
of German yeast. When made, reserve 
half a pint by bottling, and keep it in 
a oo<rf place f or yournext makiiig. 



The " Dcath-Watch."— Supersti- 
tions have been associated with various 
insects, from the earliest times, and in 
all countries. The death's-head moth 
has been regarded as an unwelcome 
omen to the homes visited by it ; and 
the noise of the death-watch has been 
afi&rmed to " dick the hour of death." 
Swift thus ridicules the superstition : 
** A wood- worm that lies in old wood, 

like a hare in her form. 
With teeth or with claws it will bite, 

it will scratch. 
And chamber-maids christen this 

worm a death-watch ; 
Because, like a watch, it will always 

cry, click. 
And woe be to those in the house 

that are sick ! 
For sure as a gun they will give up 

the ghost^ 
If the maggot cries click, when it 

scratches the post. 
Bat a kettle of scalding hot water in- 
jected. 
Infallibly cures the timber affected : 
The omen is broken, the danger is 

over. 
The maggot will die, and the sick will 
recover !'* 
The noise of the wood- worm is produced 
by a species of small beetle of the tim- 
ber-boring genus. In the spring these 
insects commence their ticking, as a call 
to each other. They beat with their 
heads, and though they are very ** head- 
strong," they are less so than the peo- 
ple who. cling to the stupid belief that 
their sound is a token of calamity. 
A Good Week's Work.— 
Suia)AT — Church doors enter in. 
Rest from toil, repent of sin. 
Strive a heavenly rest to win. 
Monday — ^To your caUinjg go ; 
Serve the Lord, love friend and foe ; 
To the tempter answer, ** No." 
Tuesday — ^Do what good you can : 
Live in peace witii Gk>d and man ; 
Remember life is but a span. 
Wednbbday — Give away and earn ; 
Teach some truth, some good thing 

learn ; 
Joyfully good for ill leinm. 
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THUR8DAY>-<Baild yoor JiouBe upon 
Christ the mighty Corner-stone ; 
Whom God helps, hie ^irork k done. 
Friday — For the truth be strong ; 
Own your iault if in the wrong, 
Put a bridle on your tongue. 
Saturday-- Thank Qod.aud sing, 
Tribute to His treasure bring ; 
Be prepared for Terror's King ! 
Thus your hopes on Jesus cast, 
Thus let all your weeks be ^passed, 
And you shail be. saved at last. 
To Destroy Weeds on Gravel 
WaUcs. — ^Any manulactoring chemist 
will be glad to supply ishe residuum 
from the manufacture of .ether at one 
halfpenny per pound. Mix six parts 
water with one part of this material in 
a glazed eartheu vessel, then let two 
persons be employed, the one to pour 
the liquid from an earthen jug over the 
weedy walk, the other to wdl rub it 
in with a worn-out broom or scrubbing- 
brush ; no watering-pan to be used, or 
it would destroy it in an hour. Care, 
too, must be taken that it does not fall 
upon the clothes or hands, .as the acid 
is extremely powerful. The weeds die 
almost immediately, noi: will any for a 
long period spring again. It also utterly 
4fl8&o^ the dwarf greeu moss, which 
is 'so.i^t to grow on walk in damp, 
shady places. Walks operated upon 
twice .«-'y ear in this way will «£6BCtaally 
be kept dean and neat at a-very idight 
«ost. Careshould be taken not to apply 
it within two inches of the edge of the 
Jftwn, last it should destroy i^he grass. 

Wlutsmi Day^^This festival of the 
Church is.so callediiom this dny being 
one ol ihe 'Stated times of bafskann in 
the ancssnt CStaroh, when those who 
were bitptoed pfat on white .garments, 
as types of that -epiriiuftl purisfythey 
feoeived in baptism. The day is de- 
signed to tsoBmnmorate the desoentt of 
i& Mofy'Qymt *npon the ApoffldeB on 
the day of Pentecost. Whit-Sunday, 
Monday^And Tuesday, tflwae three days 
together are .-oaUed WfaitHuiitide, and 
lall fliz weeks afi;er Easter, whioh festi- 
val regulates all others in juatter of 
time. 



Coffee. — This is jnoxe stixauiani^' 
.and more oppressive to the stomach, 
than tea. It is apt to constipate the 
bowels, and produce acidity and flatu- 
lence. It contains a greater quantity 
of extractive and resinous matter. Its 
use as a promoter of digestioaa is very 
questionable, if it be not positively clog- 
ging and injurious ; gratuitously ab- 
sorbing the powers of the gastric juice, 
at the expense of the solid in^esto, be- 
sides introducing into the system a 
great amount of highly carbonised ma- 
terials, only necessary in veiy low tem- 
peratures. CeSlbe should always be 
&esh roasted, and should be made by 
infusion. Boiling dissipates its aroma. 

Hints to >ConvaieB(»tits. — ^Wasted 
energies are to be reccuited, and the 
organs are to be prepazed to.eneouixber 
influences from whicb they^iave been 
withdrawn — ^influences of friends, so- 
ciety, visits, inoise, light, cold, heat, 
meats, drinks, bodily labour, and men- 
tal toU. The lear of relapse neccwi- 
tates that hei%, as in many things ekp, 
we advance step by step. iBitelleotiisl 
toil or exertion is to be avioided Jiff 
convalescents, for its ejects on i& 
brain are too esciting. Perfect caloi 
pf the paasiotH} mustalso be observed. 

liioha^mas Dai^.— This ds^:, fs 
m.ost peqple know who /h«ve.tient to 
.pay, is one of the qnmter dagmrftBdtfaKs 
on the 29th of September, itis^jt giset 
festival of the Bomish :and Esi^iah 
churdcas. The popular custom o£ ihttr- 
ing a goose ior dinner on tbls:dagrttlMis 
originated : — Queen Eliiabeth Is «sid 
to have beeaa seating 'iier MiohaelBias 
,gooBe when^she reeeived intelU0^oe4>f 
the defeat lof the Spanish Amaeda. 
Thwe have been otherraaaoos asognid 
far this -custom, but it seems to have 
arisen simply from Hm goose beiniT'^t 
this time in . finest cooditioa. lor the 
table. 

Midsmiuiier Oay.^^Tfais Islls mt 
the 2.4th of June, and is sometimes 
koewn as Stw John's Day, being the na- 
tivity of St. John the Baptist. It is-a 
time of high -observasnee la Cathettc 
countries. ..It !inuiJMiicved'4y4h(»«ii- 
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persUtiouB that on the eve of this day, 
by fasting and pulling certain herbs, it 
was possible to obtain an insight into 
iuturity. 

Ash Wednesday. — This is the first 
day in Lent, a holiday in the Church of 
England. The palms, or substitute 
branches, consecrated and used on Palm 
Sunday of one year, were kept till the 
present season of another, when they 
were burnt, and their ashes blessed by 
the priest, and sprinkled on the heads 
of the people ; hence the name given to 
the day. This sprinkling of ashes was 
performed with many ceremonies and 
great devotion. In England it is still 
a reason for the saying of the " Com- 
mination" in the Prayer Book, by 
which the doers of certain kinds of 
wickedness are cursed. 

Shrove Tuesday.— ^This day is the 
hendd of Lent, and has been from the 
earliest ages celebrated by feasting and 
merry-making. It is the concluding 
day of the time of Canixval, which in 
TariouB Catholic countries is of greater 
or less extent, bat celebrated with most 
distinction at Borne and Venice. The 
'main distinction of Shrove Tuesday was 
the eating of pancakes, made with eggs 
and spice, and this custom still pre- 
Yails. 

Pttlm Simday. — ^This day, the Sun- 
day before Easter, is the commencement 
of Paasion Week, and is therefore seme- 
times called Passion Sunday, in com- 
memoration of the sufferings of our Sa- 
viour. In Catholic countries, on this 
day, the priests bless branches of palm, 
which are carried in procession in me- 
mory of those strewn before our Lord 
at the entrance into Jerusalem. After 
the jHTocession is over the branches are 
burnt, and their ashes preserved for 
sprinkling on the heads of the people 
on Ash Wednesday. 

Candlemas Day. — This holiday in 
the English church falls on the 2nd of 
Februaiy. The early fathers of the 
diurch held it in commemoration of 
Maiy in the Temple, forty days after 
childbirth, as commanded by the law ; 
and It was their custom on this day to 



bless candles, and distribute the same 
among the people, by whom they were 
carried in solenm procession. The say- 
ing of Simeon^ respecting the infant 
Christ, in the temple, that he would be 
a light to lighten the Gentiles, probably 
supplied an excuse for adopting the 
candle-bearing procession of the hea- 
then, whose external religious practices 
the founders of the ']Romish Church 
made a practice of imitating. 

Test for Plate. — The following pro- 
cess for testing the genuineness of sil- 
ver plating on metals may be of value 
to many ladies. The metallic surface 
is carefully cleaned, and a drop of a coM, 
saturated solution of bichromate of pot- 
ash, in nitric acid, is placed upon it, and 
immediately washed off with cold water. 
If silver, a blood- red spot of chromatte 
of silver is formed ; on German silver 
or Britajonia metal, the stain is brown 
or black. 

St. Swithin's Day.— The legend of 
this day is (which falls on the 1 5 th of 
July) that if it rains on it it will con- 
tinue to rain for forty days afterwards. 
St. Swithin was Bishop of Winchester 
in the year 865, to which rank he was 
raised by King Ethelbert, the Dane, and 
was canonised by the jp0l>e. He was 
singular for his desire to be buried in 
the open churchyard, and not in the 
chancel of the minster, as was usual 
with other bishops, which request was 
complied with ; but the monks, on his 
being canonised, taking it into their 
heads that it was disgraceful for the 
saint to Ue in the open churchyard, re- 
solved to remove his body into the choir, 
which was to have been done with so- 
lemn procession on the 15th of July. It 
rained, however, so violently on that 
day, and for forty days succeeding, as 
had hardly ever been known, which 
made them set aside their design as 
faeretioal and blasphemous ; and instead 
they erected a chapel over his grave, 
at which many miracles are said to 
have been v^rought. Churchill, Gay, 
Ben Jonson, and other poet satirists, 
have noticed St. Swithin with ridi- 
cule, which such superstitions deserve. 
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St. Valentine's IHjr— Tho Four- 
teeuth of February u a day of great 
ezpectAtiun with loTen, and t, iny of 
niiser7 for postmea, fur a bog of UtMn 
of love ia aa heavjr for them to cany, 
and takea u mucti nalkiDg to deliver, 
08 a bog of letters devoted to commerce. 
Maidens' henrts leap witli jo; at the 
poatman's imperative rut-t^t at the 
kDocker, and tlie; are equally Bad and 
disappoiated if he paasea the door with- 
out lenviog a token of affection fram 
somebody. Hearts are trumps, indeed, 
on St. Valentine's Day, and old and 
young amougat bachelors and spinsters 
are much diaappointed if they have not 
* Tfllentiue of some sort — of course, al- 
ways excepting those which maliciously 
point to pergonal defects. 

The ice of many a courtship has been 
broken by a sweet valentine t the heart 
of many a maiden won througli the 
medium of those emblematic pictures 
and flattering rhymes sent on the day 
licensed to the revelations of love. 
Toung men have been known never to 
have retired to rest at all on Valentine's 
Eve, but to have epent the night under 
their mistress' window for the purpose 
of gaining her first sweet glance in the 
morning. Juliet, of course, either b; 
instinct or treacheiy, knew that her 
Komeo was " out in the culd," so at 
earliest dawn she would open her case- 
ment, claim him for her Tolentine, and 
pya each other " sigh for sigh." 



thp windort-curtaVia^idttiiigwitJitl 

Ses shut for hnurs, uutjl they heard 
B wiahed-for step, or wsll-beloved 
voice, when they would iseuo forth to 

1 be embraced by their swain and called 

' his Valentine 1 

We wish that all the old customs 
handed down to ua and commonly ob- 
served by rich and poor, young and old, 
were as pure aa the one defeated to 
SL Valentine ! We are very sorr7, how- 
ever, to observe, that in cases too nu- 
merous, valentines,insteadof breatliiug 
love snd purity, are made the mediums 
of jealousy, spite and malice, and to 
wound a sensitive spirit by caricaturing 
personal deformities, committed by the 
hind of nature. This, if not positively 
wicked, is in the worst possible taate, 
and should always be discouraged. 

AValeatiue should be devoted to the 
purposes of a pure ofTectiun, couched 
" the sweetest language the w ' 



if aincerity. 

Msy all our lady readers who are 
not already Hymen's prisoners, receive 
such Valentines, may they lead to mar- 
ri^B, and may they never regret St. 
ViJeubine's Day I 
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Grood or Bad Meat, how to Tell . 
" Good-bye," Origin of the Word 
Goose, to Roast a . 
Gooseberries and Currants, to Culti- 
vate .... 48 
Gravel Walks, to Destroy Weeds on 350 
Gravy, Fish . . . .325 
Grease from Carpets, Silk and Wool- 
len Fabrics . . 258, 187 
Green Pea Soup .... 306 

Peas, to Boil ... 51 

Gruel, to Prepare . . .7 

Gutta Pcrcha and Leather Modelling 

(illustrated) ... 48 

Haddock, Dried, to Broil . . 340 

Haddocks, How to Choose . . 189 

Hair, to Cleanse with Ammonia . 186 

Care and Management of the 123 

■ to Cleanse . . . 204 

to Remove Superfluous . 69 

to Work Devices in . . 2, 

of the Head . . .J 

Length of a Woman's 

Oils and Pomades . 188, 

Ointment for the 

Orchids, as Ornaments for the . 

■ Preparations . 

Receipt for Thickening . 

and Nail Brushes 

Ham, to Boil a . . . 

Treatment of 



Handkerchief, Perfumes for the . 
Hand Screens of Crimped Paper 
Hand-Rubbing . 
Hands and Face, to Cool when Hot 

Chapped . 

to Remove Stains from the . 

How to Keep Nice 

Haneing Garden, a New . . 

Hard Water, to Convert into Soft . 
Hard and Soft Corns 
Hare, to Jug .... 
Hares and Rabbits, How to Choose 
Haricot Beans^ to Boil 
Hastings as a Seaside Resort for Inva- 
lids . . . 
Hasty Pudding 
Heaoache, Ammonia for 
Head-dresses . . . 
Heart. Palpitation of the 
HeartDum, Remedy for • 
Heiress, Who is an . 
Herbal Perfumes . • 
Herbs, Physical . 
Herrings, when in Season • 
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Hollyhocks, Culture of . 
Home- Made Bread, Good 
Home, a Happy . , 

Hope ... 
Horehound 
Hotch-Potch . 
Hot Weather, Hints for . 
House, Hints on Taking a 
Houses. Repairs of 

Danger of New 

Newly Painted . 

Housekeeper, Qualifications of a 
Household Articles, to Pack 
How to be Miserable . 
Human Temperaments, the 
Hungary- Water 
" Husband," Origin of the Word 

How to Manage a 

Hydrophobia, New Treatment of 
Hyssop .... 
IcB Cream * . 

Ideality. Or^an of 
Illegal Marriages . 
Imitation, Organ of . 
Implements used in Ardicry 
Individuality . 
In-Growing Toe Nails . 
Infant, Turning an 
Infants' Beds 

Boiled Fiour for 

' Hood; Model Pattern 



(iliustrated) 
Washing 



Influence of Female Society 
Ink, Indelible, for Linen 
Introductions, Etiquette of 
Invalid's Calendar . 

Hastings for . 

Puddings for . 

Irish Stew . ■ . 
Ironmoulds in Linen, to Remov 
Ironing Cloth, Pattern for an 

Dresses and Shirt Fronts 

Isinglass . . . 

Ivory,- Imitation of Carved . 
Jam, to Keep ■ . 

Red and Black Currant 

Raroberry 

Januaxy, Kitchen Gardening for 

Phenomena of 

Jasmine . 

Jelly, Apple 

' Damson 

Red Currant 

Jet and Jet Ornaments 
] ewels of the Month 
] ews and Quakers, Marriage Law of 
] ointSj Economy of 
] onquil Perfsme 
] ugged Hare 
] ufienne Soup % 
July, Kitchen Gardening for 
Phenomena of . 



June, Kitchen Gardening for- 

——— 'Phenomena of . • 

Junket, to Make a 

ICiD- Glove Making - 

Kidney and Rump Steak Pudding 



for 



an 
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Ketchup, OystQT . 

Mushroom 

Walnut 

Kettle, Chemistry of the 
Kitchen Garden, co Lay out a 

Utensils, Cement for . 

Lack 



Paper Cuttin gs 



I^aces, to Clean and Whiten 
l^ies. Caution to Unmarried 
^" Musical, a Hint to 
— Married, Advice to 

Rules for 

Lady Equestrians, Hints to 
Lady's Apron, Model Pattern for a 

CiliusiraiedJ 

Garden, the . 

Cravat, Model Pattern for a (il 

lustrated) 
Lamh, Breast of, to Stew 

Fore«Quarter^ to Roast • 

Leg oi, to Boil 

How to Choose 

Lamp, Argand, to Manage . . 86, 
Oil 
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Lamps, to Prevent their Smokin^f . 
landlords. Agreements with . 
I«andscapes, &c., on Transparent 

Screens . • 

Language, Organ of • • « 
Lard . • • • 

Larks, to Truss . • • 
Laundry Blue . . • 

Lavender . • • 152, 224 

Laying a Table . . • • 140 

Laying Out a Kitchen Garden • 224 

Law of Breach of Promise • • 284 

Lawn and Muslin, to Wash ; 42 
Leather and Gutta Percha MQdfilling 

(illustrated) . • « 48 

Leap Year . • . . 349 

Leaving Company, Etiquetto of • 126 

Legal Modes of Marriage • . 264 

Lemon Pomatum . . • 69 

Length of a Woman's Hair . • 140 

Letter- Writing, Hints on . . 319 

Licence, Marriage by . . . 266 
Lightning, Safety during • 87, 172 

Lime Water, to Make . • • 156 

Ldnen, Care of . . • 12 

Indelible Marking Ink for • 70 

Table, to Remove Stains from 127 

Ling, when in Season . • • 190 

Liniment for Chilblains • , • 2x3 
Linnet, the .... 237 

Lips, the . . . •.3x8 

Chapped . . . .173 

— the Expression of the • 164 

Liquid Glue . . • • xo6 

Little Presents, the Valne of » 261 

Lobsters^ How to Choose ., •, 26 

History of their PocnUazUiea. 86 

— ^— When m Season • « «. 190 

to Boil . • •. • 338 

— — toJDress . ^ » ». 338 

Locality. Organ of ' . ^ « 247 

Lodgers' Protection Act » • 9 

L»gogriph s ■ ' • ; • »83 
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Long and Short Courtships 
Lotions for the Complexion 
Love, a Cure for . • 

Low Fireplaces 
Lozenges, Black Currant 
Lucifer Matches 
Luncheons 

Lungs, Asparagus for Weak 
Lungs ana Stays • 
Macaroni Soui^ 

Nutritive Properties of 

to Cook .' 

Maccaroona 

Mace and Nutmegs . 

Mackerel .... 

— How to Choose 

Made Dishes 

Maicre, Green Pea Soup 

Maios, Old 

Malay Fowls . 

Management of Carpet Brooms 

Maps or Prints, to Mount . 

Marble, Black, to Clean 

March, Kitchen Gardening for 

Phenomena of 

Marketing, Hints on . 
Marking Ink, to Extract 
Marmalade, Apricot . 

Quince 

Marriage, Legal Modes of . 

by Banna . 

by Certificate of a Registrar 

of Jews and Quakers • 

by Special Licence 

Influence of on the Duration of 

Life 

'— Breach of Promise of 

Law, Facts from the . 

Proposal of , 

Sacredness of . 

Views on 

Marriages, Illegal 

Secret 

Married Ladies, Hints to 

Women's Property Bill 

Marrow Pudding 

Vegetable . 

Marsh Mallow . 
Mashed Potatoes . 
Maxims for Gardeners 
May, Kitchen Gardening for 

Phenomena of . 

Mayonnaise, French 
Meat, Australian 

the Art of Salting 

Frozen 
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How to Choose 

to Keep Flies from 

to Prevent and Remove Taint 

from . . 

Good and Bad, to Tell . 

How to Dress Cold 
Measles 

Medicine, the Best 
Medical Attendance to Servants 
Melted Butter, to Make 
Metals, Britannia, Polishing Paste Ibc 
Microscope and Telescope, Won* 

dersRevealedvby i« . ||a 
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Michaelmas Day . 

Midsummer Day « . 

Milk, to Preserve 

and Suet 

of Roses • 

Mincemeat 

Mince Pies . 

Mint Sauce 

to Cultivate 

Mirrors and Windows, to Clean 

Mistletoe . 

Mock-China Scent Jars 

Modelling with Rice Paper 

Monday, Origin of the Word 

Months, Calendar of the 
, Jewels of the . 

, Names of the 

Montmy Nurse and her Duties 

— — Food in Sieason . 

Moral Government of Children 

Morning Calls, Etiquette of 

Mosaic Bead Work . 

Mouth-Wash 

Muffling the Throat, Dangers of 

Mullet and Dory, How to Choose 

Mushroom Ketchup . . 

Musical Ladies, a Hint to 

Musk .... 

Muslin and Lawn, to Wash 

Mustard, How to Mix 

— Poultices . 

Mussells and Cockles 

Mutton, how to Choose 

, Shoulder of to Bone . 

Nail and Hair Brushes, to Clean 

Nails, Management of the . 

Names, Choice of 

English Christian 

-^^ of the Months 

■ Hints about 

Napkins, to Fold (illustrated) 

Narcissus Perfume 

Nasal Catarrh 

Nests for Fowls 

New Years' Gifts 

New Potatoes, to Boil 

Nightineale, the . 

Non- Inflammable Clothing . 

Non-Medicated Hair Oils and Per- 
fumes . . 

Nose, Bleeding from the 

November, Kitchen Gardening foe 

, Phenomena of . ^ 

Nurse, Monthly, and her Duties 

Nursing, Dry . ^ . 

Nutmegs ana Mace . . 

Nutmegs, Economical Use of 

Nutritious Beef-Tea 

Nutriment of Different Kinds ol 
Food . . 

Nuts, Danger from Eating • 

Oathfal, to Prepare .^ . 

October, Kitchen Gai;deniQg ^r 

— — Phenomena.of ^ 

Oils, Hs^r , , , 

Oily Condii^entK « •». « 

Ointment for the Hair • 

Old Maids 
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Omelet, Anchovy 
Com-Flour 



English . 

Potato 

Onions, to Pickle 
Sauce 



Spanish, to Boil 



Opal, the 
Orange Perfamery 

Marmalade 

the Art of Eating an . 

Orchids, as Ornaments for the Hair 
Oriental Tinting 
Origin of Caids . 

of the " Forget-me-Not " 

of Husband 

Ornaments for the Parlour . 

^ Jet . 

Over- Eating . 
Ox-Tail Soup . 
Oyster Ketcnup 

Sauce 

How to Choose 

Packing Household Articles, . 
Pail Douche, the 
Paint, to Clean . 

to Neutralise the Smell of 

Unvarnished, to Clean . 

for the Face 

Painting on Glass with Varnish 
Paper Flowers^ Art of Modelling 

and Making (illustrated) . 

Hand-Screens, Crimped 

Piercing Costumes on 

Parents, Separation of 
Parlour Ornaments 

Pastime 

Parrots, to Teach to Talk 

how to Treat . 

Bathing 

Diet for 

Hints on Purchasing 

Parslcv, Cultivation of 
Partridges, How to Choose 
Paste, a Durable 

Puff 

Pastry, to Bake 

and Cakes, Rules for Making 

Patchouli 

Patterdale Pudding . 

Pea Fowl . 

Pods 

Soup, Green . 

Maigre . 

With Meat 

Without Meat 

peas, Green^ to Boil 
" Pudding 

Dried, as an Article of Diet 

Pears, tQ Preserve 
Pepper . . . • 

I^ot . . • 

Peppermint. . • • 

Perches. for Fowls 
Perfumes • , • 

Floral . • 

HaiidkiMWlitBf . 

Siplectiop of 
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Verfumeg, Kote 

PbiaU,toWash . 

Photographs in Albums, to secure 

Phrenological IMvisions of the Brain 

Physical Herbs 

Piano- Forte, Management of a 

Kckle Salmon, to 

-■ Tongue, to 

Pickling Onions 

Pictures on Uie Wall 

Pie, Apple 

Cusi 



ustard for Fruit . 
Giblet . 
Making 
Rabbit . 
Kump-steak 
and Puddings, Fruit, to Neu 
tralise the Acid in 
Veal 



I^g, to Roast . 
Pigeons. How to Choose 
Pilchards . • 

Pillar Roses 
Pillow Lace . 
Pimples 
Pin -Money 

Pitting in Small -Pox, to Prevent 
Plant Odours . 
Plants, Instincts in 
Drying . 
nd.- 



- and Leaves, to Take Iroprcs 
sions of 
Window, Cultivation of 



Plaster, Court 

Plate, to Clean ' . . 

Playthings. Childrens' . 
Plum Pudding, Christmas . 
Pocket Handkerchief . 

, Rice . 
Point Lace (illusiraied) 
I'olish and Hamburg Fowls . 
Polished Box-Iron, Cover for a (il 

lustrated) . 
Politeness, Importance of . 
Pomades and Hair Oils, Non-Me 

dicated 

for Healing Chaps 
—— to Make Common 

Lemon . . , 

Pomatums, Non-Medicatod 
I\>mogranatcs • • 

Poisons, Table 
l*oonah Wprk . . 

Poor, Clothing tho . 
^—— Soups tor the 
Pop, Ginger . . 

Pork, How to Choose . 

to Cook 

Porridge . . 

Pot Herbs 

Potatoes, to Mash . 

to Fry . . , 

to Roast or Bake . 

New, to Boil . , 

Old, to Boil 

— How to Peel . 
Potatoes, Irish method of Boiling 
PoUlo Omelette 
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Potichomanie 

Pooltioe, Btead-and- Water 

Mostaid 

Pooltry, Management of 

Diseases of 

How to Choose 

Ponring Ont Tea and Coffee 
Prawns and Shrimjis, to Choose 
Preparation of Whitewash 

■ — for the Hair 

Presents, Little 
Preserved Rhubarb . 

Ginger, Imitation of 

Preserves, Jars for 
Primrose, Culture of the Chinese 
Prints or Maps, to Mount 
Process of Enamelling the Face 
Proposal of Marriage 
Proverb, a Wise 
Psalm of Life, a Maiden's 
Pudding, Apple 

Bread and Butter . 

Com Flour 

Economical 

-Fig . 

Hasty 

■ ■ • for Invalids 

Patterdale 

Rump-steak and Kidney 

— — ^ Semolina . . 

Spong^e . 

Vermicelli 

Puff-Paste 

Purses and Reticules, Gold-Thread 
Quakers and Jews, Form of Mar 
^ riage of . 
ualifications of a Housekeeper 
ueen and Royal Family, Birthdays of 
uince or Apple Jelly . 

— ^- Marmalade • 

Ouinsey 
Rabbit Pie 

Rabbits and Hares, How to Choose 
Rain-Glass, a . 
Rainbows .... 
Raspberry Jam . 

^Vinegar 

Rearing, Horse 

Rebus .... 

Recipe for Small Burns 

Red Currant Jelly 

Red Mullet, when in Season 

Registration of Births 

Relative Nutriment of Different Kinds 

of Food .... 
Repairs of Houses 
Reticules and Purses, Gold-Thread 
Rheumatism 
Rhubarb .... 

Fool 

Tart 

Wine 

Preserved 
Rice Cakes 

Froth • • « . 

Paper, Modelltng widi . 

to Boil .... 

Glue • • • ' 
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Rice Paddiiu: 
Riddle* , 

Roast and Trass Snipes and Wood 
cocks, to . . 

Pig 

■ Gooso . ^ • 

Turkey . , 

Roasting, Rmes for . • 

Rissables . . • 

Rolls, Academy . 
Rooms, How to Air 
Rosemary . . • 

Rose Greranium . 

Perfume • • 

Roses and Faschsias 

— to Train for Pillars . 

Milk of . 

Rouge .... 
Royal Family, Birthdays of the 
Rue .... 
Rules for Toung Wives . 

for Obtaining Good singing 

Canaries . 



-~ for Obtaining Sleep 

— for Baking . . . 
-for Boiling 

— for Frying . 

— for Roasting . 

— for Stewing 
Soup Making . 



Rump- steak Fie 

— and Kidney Padding 

oAGB . . • . 

Salad Cream * . • 

-Salads .... 

to Mix . . • 

Saline Condiments • 

Drinks ... • 

Salmon, to Boil ... 

to Broil 

to Curry . , 

Collared . 

■■ — History of the . • 

How to Choose 

to Pickle 

Sally Lun Tea Cakes 

Salt, the Importance of . . 

Salt Fish, to Boil 

Salting Meat, the Art of 

Salutations 

Saturday, Origin of the Word . 

Sauce, Ajnchovy . . 

Bread 

Brown . ^ . 

Caper, for Fish . 

Egg, for Salt Fish . 

Mint , . . 

Oyster .' 

Onion 



" Sauntercr," Origin of the Term 
Sausage Cakes 

Rolls . 

Scalds and Bums 

Scent Jars, Mock China 

Scones, Scotch 

Scouring and Dry-Cleaning Carpets 

Screens, Gauze . . « 

Transparent . • • 
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Sea Bathing • . .^' 

Seakale, to Boil 

Seaside Visitors, Caution to . ' 
Sea Voyages, Hints to Invalids on 

Weeds, to Collect and Lay Out 

Seasons, the . . , 

Seasonings for soups 
Secret Marriages . . . 

Secretiveness, Organ of • 
Sedatives .... 
Seed Cake . . . 

Self-Esteem, Organ of . 
September, Kitchen Gardening for 

Phenomena of 

Servants, Characters to 

Dismissal of 

Medical Attendance to 

Sickness of 

Serviette, or Tabls Napkins ft7/us 

trated) 
Shelves and Closets 
Shin of Beef Soup 
Shirt Fronts and Dresses, to Iron 
Shopp'ng 

Short and Long Courtships 
Shrimps and Prawns, to Choose 
Shieing Horses 
Sick- Headache 

Visit' ng t'le 

Roc m Disinfectants . 



Silk, to Clean 

and Velvet to Keep 

to Obliterate Wrinkles in 

to Take out Grease from 



Silver, to Polish 

Size, Organ of 

Sitz-Bath 

Skate . . . ' . 

Skin, to Remove Black stains from 

the 
Skylarks, Treatment of . • 

Slatternly Women 
Sleep, Rules of . 
Sleeplessness . 

Small- Pox, to Prevent Pitting in 
Smoking of Lamps, to Prevent 
Snipes andWoodcocks, to Roast 
Soap, Gall . ' . 

Perfumed 

Toilet 



Society. Influence of Female 
Soda Water . 
Soft and Hard Corns 
Soles, to Boil . 



to Fry 

How to Choose 



Sore Throat 
Soporifics 
Soup, Brown 
Fish 



Giblet 
Julienne ^ 
Macaroni . 
Ox-Tail 
Pea 

' Rules for Making 
Shin of Beef 
' Seasonings for 
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Soup, VermiccUi . • 
-' White . . 

— — > Winter • 
Spanish Fowls 
■■ Onions 

Speech, Propriety of . 
Spices . . • 

Spinach, to Boil 
Sponge Biscuits . 

Cake, Com-Flour 

Padding . 

Sprats . 

St. Agnes* Eve : 

Stains from the Hands, to Remove 

Stale Bread, How to Choose 

Starch, Glossy 

Stays and Lungs 

Steam Bath for the Throat 

Steaming Food . . 

Stew, English • , • 

Irish • , • • 

Stewed Eels 
Stewing, Rules for . 
Stock, to Prepare Good . 

• Fish, Brown and White 

Stoppers -of Bottles, to Loosen . 
Strychnine for Blindness • . 
Sucking Pi^, to- Roast . 
Suet and Milk . • • 

Sugar as Food . • • 

Sunday, Origin of the Word 
Surnames, English . • 

Sweet Words . 
Table Laying Out a 

Linen, lo Remove Stains from 

■ • Poisons . 

Tapioca * . • • 

Target, the . . 

Tartans and Clans, Origin of 
Tatting fillusiraied) . 
Tea, Vlrtues'of . • 

' and Coffee to Pour out 

Making, the Art of . 

■ Bran 

Bans, Light 

— — — Things, to Set 
Teeth, the 

• Artificial 

Preservation of the 

• Stopping Decayed 

Tincture for the 



-to Restore the Colour of. 



Teething 

Telescopes and Microscopes, Won 

ders of the 
Temperaments, the Human 
Tench and Carp, to Choose . 
Thermometer . . . 

Throat, Sore . v 

» Dangers of Muffling the 

Steam-Bath for the . 

Thrush, the 

Thunderstorms 
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Soup . . . .121 
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Wives, Advice to . . • '34 
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Archery — ^Attitudb while Taking Aim 
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Floral Ornaments for Windows 

GUTTA PeRCHA and LEATHER MODELLING 
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Staircase Window in Vitremanie. • 

Serviettes, or Table Napkins . 

D'Otleys, Antimacassars, &c. . 

Tatting . . . . • 

Infant's Hood, Model Pattern foe. 

Ironing Cloth, Pattern fob 
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IMPORTANT FAMILY MEDIQINB. 




CAMOMILE PILLS, 

THE MOST CEETAIN PEESEEVEE OF HEALTH, 

A MILD, YET SPEEDY, SAFE, AND 

ErFECTTJAL AID IN CASES OP lOI&ESTION, 

AND ALL STOMACH COMPLAINTS, 

AND, AS A NATURAL CONSEqUENCE, 

A PURIFIER OF THE BLOOD, AND A SWEETENER OF THE WHOLE SYSTEM. 



Indigestion is a "weakneBS or want of 
ix)wer of the digestive jnices in the 
stomach to convert what we eat and 
drink into healthy matter, for the proper 
nonrisliment of the whole system. It is 
caused by everything which weakens the 
system in general, or the stomach in 
particular. From it proceed neai'ly all 
the diseases to which we tire liable ; for 
it is very certain that if we could always 
keep the stomach right we should only 
die by old age or accident. Indigestion 
produces a great variety of unpleasant 
sensations ; amongst the most prominent 
of itsmiserable effects are a want of, or an 
inordinate appetite, sometimes attended 
with a constant craving for drink, a dis- 
tension or feeling of enlargement of the 
stomach, flatulency, heartburn, pain in 
the stomach, acidity, unpleasant taste 
in the mouth, perhaps sickness, rumbling 
noise in the bowels j in some cases of de- 
praved digestion there is nearly a com- 
plete disrelish for food, but still the ap- 
petite is not greatly impaired, as at the 
stated period of meals pei-sons so afflicted 
can eat heartily, although without much 
gratification; a long train of nervous 
symptoms are also frequent attendants, 
general debility, great languidness, and 
incapacity for exertion. The minds of 
persons so afflicted frequently become 
irritable and desponding, and great 
anxiety is observable in the countenance ; 
they appear thoughtful, melancholy, and 
dejected, under great apprehension of 
some imaginary danger, will start at any 
unexpectod noise or occurrence, and be- 
come BO agitated that they require some 
time to calm and collect themselves j yet 



for all this the mind is exhilamted with- 
out much difficulty ; pleasing events, 
society, will for a time dissipate all ap- 
pearance of disease j but the excitement 
produced by an agreeable change 
vanishes soon after the cause has gone 
by. Other symptoms are, violent palpi, 
tations, restlessness, the sleep disturbed 
by frightful dreams and startings, and 
affording little or no refreshment j occa- 
sionally there is much moaning, with a 
sense of weight and oppression upon the 
chest, nightmare, &c. 

It is almost impossible to enumerate all 
the symptoms of this first invader upon 
the constitution, as in a hundred cases of 
Indigestion there will probably be some- 
thing peculiar to each ; but be they what 
they may, they are all occasioned by the 
food becoming a burden rather than a 
support to the stomach ; and in all its 
stages the medicine most wanted is that 
whioli will afford speedy and effectual 
assistance to the digestive organs, and 
give energy to the nervous and muscular 
systems, — ^nothing can more speedily or 
with more certainty effect so desii'able an 
object than Norton*8 Extract of Cwmo. 
mUe Flowers* The herb has from time 
immemorial been highly esteemed in 
England as a grateful anodyne, im. 
parting an aromatic bitter to the taste, 
and a pleasing degree of warmth and 
Btrent,'th to the stomach, and in all cases 
of indigestion, gout in the stomach, windy 
colic, and general weakness, it has for 
ages been strongly recommended by the 
most eminent practitioners as very use- 
ful and beneficial. The great, indeed 
only, objection to its use has been the 
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OBSEBYATIOKS ON INDIOESTION. 



large quantity of water whidh it takes 
to ^BBolve a small part of the flowers and 
which most be taken with it ioto the 
stomach. It requires a quarter of a pint 
of Ixttling water to dissolve tiie solnblo 
portion of one draohm of Camomile 
Flowers} and when one or even two 
oonoes may be taken with advantage, it 
mnst at onoe be seen how impossible it 
is to take a proper dose of this wholesome 
herb in the form of tea; and the only 
reason why it has not long since been 
placed the- very first in rank of all re. 
storative medicines is, that in taking it 
the stomach has always been loaded with 
water which tends in a great measure to 
oouHteract, and very frequently wholly to 
destroy the effect. It mnst be evident 
that loading a weak stomach with a large 
quantity of water, merely for the purpose 
of conveying into it a small quantity of 
medicine, must be injurious; and that 
the medicine must possess powerful re. 
novating properties only to counteract 
the bad effects likely to be produced by 
the water. Generally spealdng, this has 
been the case with Camomile Flowers, 
a he;:b possessing the highest restorative 
qualities, and when properly taken, deci- 
dedly the most speedy restorer, and the 
most certain preserver of health. 

NORTON'S CAMOMILE PILLS are 
prepared by a peculiar process accident- 
ally discovered, and known only to the 
proprietor, and which he firmly believes 
to be one of the most valuable modem 
discoveries in medicine, by which all the 
essential and extractive matter of more 
than an ounce of the flowers is ooncen. 
trated in four moderate-sized pills. £z. 
perience has afforded the most ample 
proof that they possess all the fine aro- 
matio and stomachic properties f orwhidh 
the herb has been esteemed ; and, as they 
are taken into the stomach nnencum. 
bered by any diluting or indigpestible 
substance, in the same degree has their 
benefit been more immediate and decided. 
Mild in their operation and pleasant in 
their effect, they may be taken at any 
age, and under any circumstances, with, 
ont danger or inconvenience. A person 
exposed to cold and wet a whole day or 
night could not possibly receive any in- 
jury from taking them, but on the con. 
traiEy, they .would effectually prevent a 
<xAd bemg taken. After -ai long acquaint, 
ance with and observance of the medicinal 



properties of NoHotCs Camomile FHU, 
it is only doing them justice to say, that 
they are really the most valuable of all 
Tonic Medicines. By the word tonic 
is- meant a medicine which gives strength 
fco the stomach sufficient to digest. in. 
proper quantities all wholesome food, 
which increases the power of every nerve 
and muscle of the human body, or in 
other words, invigorates the nervous and 
muscular systems. The solidity or firm, 
ness of the whole tissue of the body, 
which so quickly follows the use of Norm 
ton's Camomile JPills, their certain and 
speedy effect in repairing the partial 
dilapidations from time or intemperance, 
and their lasting salutary influence on 
the whole frame, is most convincing, 
that in the smallest compass is contained 
the largest quantity of the tonic principle, 
of so peculiar a nature as to pervade the 
whole system, through which it diffhaes 
health and strength sufficient to resist the 
formation of dimase, and also to fortify 
the constitution against contagion; as. 
such, their general use is strongly re- 
commended as a preventative during the 
prevalence of malignant fever or other 
infectious diseases, and to persons attend, 
ing sick.rooms they are invaluable, as in 
no one instance have they ever failed in 
preventing the taking of illness, even, 
under the most trying circumstances. 

As NorUyn^'s Camomile Pills ace parti- 
cularly recommended for all stomach 
complaints or indigestion, it will probably, 
beexpeoted that some advice will be given 
respecting diet, though after all that has 
been written upon the subject, after the . 
publication of volume upon volume, after 
the oountiy has, as it were, been inun* 
dated with practical essays on diet as 
a means of prolonging life, it woulcl be . 
unnecessary to say more, did we not feel, 
it our duty to make the humble endeay.. 
our of inducing the public to regard them 
not, but to adopt that course which is 
dictated by nature^ by reason, and by 
common sense. Those persons who study 
the wholesomes, and are governed by the 
opinion of writers on diet, are uniformly 
both unhealthy in body and weak in 
mind. There can be no doubt that the 
palate is designed to inform us what is 
proper for the stomach, and of course 
that must best instruct us what {opd to 
take and what to avoid : we want nb^Q^^r 
adviser. Nothing can be more dear than 
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OBSERVATIONS ON INDIGESTION. 
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those articles which are agreeable to the 
taste were ^3y nature intended for our 
food and sustenance, whether liquid or 
8oltd> foreign or of native production ; 
if they are pure and unadulterated, no 
harm need be dreaded by their use; they 
will only injure by abuse. Consequently 
whatever the palate approves, eat and 
drink always in moderation, but never 
in excess ; keeping in mind that the first 
process of digestion is performed in the 
mouth, the second in the stomach ; and 
. that, in order that the stomach may be 
able to do its work properly, it is requi- 
site the first process should be well per- 
formed; this consists in masticating or 
chewing the solid food, so as to break 
down and separate the fibres and small 
substances of meat and vegetable, mixing 
them well, and blending the whole to- 
gether before they are swallowed ; and 
it is particularly urged upon all to take 
plenty of time to their meals and never 
cat in haste. If you conform to this 
short and simple, but comprehensive ad- 
vice, and find that there are various 
things which others eat and drink with 
pleasure and without inconvenience, and 
which would be pleasant to yourself only 
that they disagree, you may at once con- 
clude that the fault is in the stomach, 
that it does not possess the power which 
it ought to do, that it wants assistance, 
and the sooner that assistance is afforded 
the better. A very short trial of medi. 
dne will best prove how soon it will put 
the stomach in acondi tion to perform with 
ease all the work which nature intended 
for it. By its use you will soon be able to 
enjoy, in moderation, whatever is agree- 
able to the taste, and unable to name one 
individual article of food which disagrees 
with or sits unpleasantly on the stomach. 
Never forget that a small meal well di- 
gested affords more nourishment to the 
system than a large one, even of the same 
food when digested imperfectly. Let the 
dish be ever so delicious, ever so entic^g, 
a variety offered, the bottle ever so en- 
ohanting, never forget that temperance 
tends to preserve health, and that health 
is the soul of enjoyment. But should an 
impropriety be at any time, or ever so 
often committed, by which the stomach 



becomes overloaded or disordered, render 
it immediate aid by taking a dose of 
Norton's Camomile PiUs, which will so 
promptly assist in oanyiag off the burden 
thus imposed upon it that all wUl soon 
be right again. 

It is most certainly true that every 
person in his lifetime consumes aquantity 
of noxious matter, which if taken at one 
meal would be fatal; it is these small 
quantities of noxious matter, which are 
introduced into our food, either by acci- 
dent or wilftd adulteration, whioh we find 
so often upset the stomach, and not un- 
frequently lay the foundation of illness, 
and perhaps final ruination to health. 
To preserve the constitution, it should be 
our constant care, if possible, to counter- 
act the effect of these small quantities of 
unwholesome matter ; and whenever, in 
that way, an enemy to the constitution 
finds its way into the stomach, a friend 
should immediately be sent after it, whioh 
would prevent its mischievous effects, 
and expel it altogether; no better friend 
can be found — ^no, none which will per- 
form the task with greater certainty, than 
NORTON'S CAMOMILE PILLS. And 
let it be observed that the longer this 
medicine is taken the less it will be 
wanted, and it can in no case become 
habitual, as its entire action is to give 
energy and force to the stomach, which 
is the spring of life, the source from 
which the whole frame draws its succour 
and support. After an excess of eating 
or drinldng, and upon every occasion of 
the general health being at all ^turbed, 
these Fills should be immediately taken, 
as they will stop and eradicate dis^use at 
its commencement. Indeed, it is most 
confidently asserted, that by the timely 
use of this medicine only, and a common 
degree of caution, any person may exqoy 
all the comfort within his reach, may 
pass through life without an illness, and 
with the certainty of attaining a healthy 
OLD AGS. 

On aoeonnt of their volatile properties, they 
must be kept in bottles : and it closely oorkea 
their qnalities are neither impaired by time 
nor injured by any change or oUmate what- 
ever. Price I3i(f. and 2«. 9d. each, with foU 
directions. The laree bottle oontaina the 
quantity of three amau onea, or PILLS equal to 
fourteen ounoes of GAMOMILJB FLOWXBfl. 



Sold by nearly all reapeotable Kedicine Vendors, Be partienlar to 
for *' KOBTOITS PIIiIiiB," and do not be penuftded to pnrclwee 
imitation* •» 
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A CHLEAR COMPLEXION!!! 



GODFREY'S 
EXTRACT OF ELDER FLOWERS 

Is strongly recommended for Softening, Improving, Beautifying, mid 
Preserving the SKIN, and giving it a blooming and charming appear- 
ance. It will completely remove Tan, Sunburn, Eedness, &c., and by 
its Balsamic and Healing qualities render the skin soft, pliable, and free 
from dryness, &c., cbar it from every humour, jiimple, or eruption ; 
and by continuing its use only a short time, the skin will become and 
continue soft and smooth, and the complexion perfectly clear and 
beautiful. 



Sold in Bottles, price 2s. 9d, by all Medicine 

Vendors and Perfumers. 



STEEDMAN'S 

SOOTHINB POWDERS, 

FOR CHILDREN CUTTING THEIR TEETH. 

The value of this ^Medicine has been largely tested in all parts of the 
world and by all grades of society for upwards of fifty years. 

Its extensive sale has induced SPUEIOUS IMITATIONS, some of 
which, in outward appearance, so closely resemble the Original as easily 
to deceive even careful observers. The Proprietor therefore feels it due 
to the Public to give a SPECIAL CAUTIOJS" against the purchase of 
such imitations. 

All purchasers are therefore requested carefully to observe that the 
words " JOHN STEEDMAN, Chemist, Walworth, Suri-oy," are engraved 
on the Government Stamp affixed to each Packet, IN WHITE LETTERS 
ON A RED GROUKD, mthout which none are genuine. The -true 
STEEPMAN is spelt mth two EEs, 



Prepared only at Walworth, Surrey, and 
^Sold by all Chemists & Medicine Vendors 
m packets Is. l|d. and 2s. 9d each. 
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** The soTirce of many a ^mtex's woe has been diseovered." 

pENSI PENS!! PENS!!! 

" They come as a boon and a blessing to men. 

The Pickwick, the Owl, and the Wayerley Pen.'* 

" The misery of a bad pen is now a voluntary infiction." 

Another blessing^ to men ! The Hindoo Pen. 

3 j200 Newspapers recommend them. See Graphic. 17 May, 1873. 

Sold by every respectable Stationer. Post, Is. Id. 

Patentees— MAGNIVEN & CAMERON, 

23 to 33, BLAIR STREET, EDINBURGH. 



GOUT and RHEUM ATISM.^-The excruciating pain of gout or rheumatism is 
qnickly relieved and cured in a few days by that celebrated Medicine, BLAIR'S GOUT and 
RHEUMATIC PILLS. 

They require no restraint of diet or confinement during their use, and are certain to prevent the 
disease attacking^ any vital part. Sold at Is. li^d and 2s. 9d. per Box by aU Medicine Vendors. 

PRAMPTON'S PILL OP HEALTH. 

THIS excellent Family Medicine is the most effective remedy for indigestion, 
bilious and liver complaints, sick headache, loss of appetite, drowsiness, giddiness, spasms, 
and all disorders of the stomach and bowels ; or where an aperient is required, nothing can be 
better adapted, 

For FEMALES, these Pills are truly excellent, removing all obstructions ; the distressmg 
headache so very prevalent with the sex, depression of spirits, dulness of sight, nervous 
affections, blotches, pimples, and sallowness of the skin, and give a healthy bloom to the com- 
plexion. Sold by all Medicine Vendors, price Is. l^d. and 2s. 9d. per box. 



HOtLO WAYS PILLS 



THE GREATEST WONDES 
OF MODERN TIMES. 

These famous and unrivalled Fills PUBIFY THE BLOOD, act poverfoUy, yet 
soothingly, on the LIVER and STOMACH, giving TONE, EHEB07, and VIGOUB 
to these great VAItf SFRIK6S of LIFE. They are wonderfully efficacious in 
OOTTGHS and COLDS, and in all ailments incidental to FEMALES, Toung or 
Old, and a fine Medicine for Children. To the Emigrant, Traveller, Soldier, 
and Sailor, they will be found invaluable in the time of need in every elime, 

INDIGESTION ! INDIGESTION ! ! 

MORSON'S PREPARATIONS OF PJEPSINE. 

SKE VAMB ox LABEL. 

HIGHLY BBCOMMBNDBD BY THE MEDICAL PROFESSION. 

SOLD in Bottles as WINE, tt 3s., 5a., and 9s. ; LOZENGES, 2s. 6d., and 48. 6d. ; GLOBULES, 

2s., 3b. 6d.. and 68. 6d. ; and POWDER in 1 oz. bottles, at 5s. each, 

BY ALL CHEMISTS AND TEE UANVFA CTURERS, 

T. M ORSON AND SON, Southampton Row, Russell S quare, London* 

SCRAPS FOR SCREENS, IN IMMENSE VARIETY. 

WILLIAM BAENAED, 119, Edgware Eoad, London. 

COLOUEED SCBAPS FOB 8CBEEK8 AND SCBAF BOOKS.— Flowers, Figures, 
Fruit, uii'ds, and Landscape In rreat rarietT, from Is. per sheet. One dozen assorted, 10s. 6d. 

WHITB WOOD ABTICIES.- For PAINTING, FERN PRINTING, and Decalcomanie, 
Nana Screens, Book Covers, Glove, Knitting, and Handkerchief Roxes, Paper Kniyes, Fans, 
&c. Priced list on application. A large supply of HAND SCREENS Juet recdred. 

TOILE D AUASCEH S.— The foUowi&g Articles are now Ready, commenced, with matoials 
to finich: Cusblons, 10s. 6d., 12s. 6d. ; Banner Screens, 14s. 6d. ; Table Borders, &o. Descriptive 
Li.«t on application. 

SILK LACET WOBK.— (For style, see Coloured Plate of Tea Cosy In " Queen" of Aug. 
31.)— Banner Screens, Cushions', and Tea Cosies commenced, with materials to finish, price 21s. 
cachj or traced on cloth, not commenced, 7s. 6d. 

»EW TTTBEISK EMBBOIDEBy.-(For style see plate in " Queen,»» the Ladies' News- 
piper, April 12).— AU Materials for Cushions, Banners, Couvrettes, &o. 

HAH D- BO OK OF FOIKT LACE.— With Nine Designs, fUl size, for working; alsa 
de^c I iption an d illustrations of Thirty-four diffc rent Stitches. Fourth Edition, carefully revised 
price 2s. 6d. 

Designs on Leather, ready for working. Medisval Lace Braids of various widths and threadfv 
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"THE BEST OF ALL THE HOUSEHOLD MAGAZINES. 



PBIOE NmEPENOE H0NTHL7> 

THE LADIES' TREASURY, 



AND 



TREASURY OF UTERATURE. 

EDITED BY MRS. WARREN, 

A%iJOior of ** HovB I Managed my House on £200 a Year,^ •• A House and its FunUsh- 
ing/* ** How I Managed mv Children/' " Six Cookery Cards, for Instructing Servants in 

Cookery, designed for hanging in KiicheHs," 



Thb points of attraction in the TBBAsrRT of liiTBSATUBH are the pure morality of 
its fiction, and its bigh-claiB literature and fine engraTings. Thb Ladies' Tbbasubt, 
in the second part of each number, is devoted to the requirements of Home Life, 
and embraces the following subjects : — ^Breakfast, Luncheon, and Dinner Oookery, 
with requisite instructions, on a simple, certain, and satisfactory method, suitable to 
all moderate incomes ; Notes of Now Books, Literature, and Art ; Public Opinion of 
Men about Women; Private Opinion of Women about Men; The Fashions, with 
Coloured and Plain Engrayings; Out-out Patterns for Children's Dresses; Fancy 
Needlework, with beautiful Engrayings and lucid descriptions. 

A. Column is devoted to each of the following subjects : — Gktrdening in its Tarious 
branches ; Medical Notices, including the use of Herb MecUcine ; Sdentifie Notices 
of the Month ; Notes and Queries respecting the Origin of Obscure Phrases, Words, 
and Customs ; Column for Exchanges of Books, Photographs, Music, ko,, kc; On Dm 
and Facts of the Month — three Columns; Answers to Coirespondentf ; A Fftfe for 
the Contributions of Young Authors. 



COMFORTS FOR SMALL INCOMES. 

Br MRS. WAEBEN. 
Twenty-fifth Thousand. Crown Octavo. Ptioe Is. 






A HOUSE AND ITS FURNISHINGS. '• 

How to OliooBO a House atd Funiish it at a Small Expense. 

Bt MBS. WABBEN. 

Fifth Thousand. Crown Octavo. Price One Shilling. 

LONDON : 
BBMBOSB k 1B0NB» 10, PATEKNOSTEB BUILDINGS ; k DEBBT. 



ASTERTISEUENTS. 



New Edition. Twentieth Thousand. 



Cord and Naila to bang the Bis Cards. 



Price One 8111111119. 

COOKERY CARDS 



FOB 



THE KITCHEN; 

BEIH0 SIX SHEETS OF DT- 

STSuonoHs roB oooxiKa} 

1.-FI8H.-80VP8. 

2.-XSAT. 

8.-8AVCS8. 

4.-VX6STABLS8. 

8.-PA8TBY. 

e.HIWB|T8 ^AND PBK- 
8SEYE8. 



By MRS. WARREN, 
JSditor of the ** Zadiea^ J^easuty.** 



<*TheM reliable Rules are excellent and 
most raloabla." 



London : Bemrose 4; Sons, 10, Pater- 
noster Buildings ; and Derby. 



The Cards are printed on single leaves, and attached by a wire rod for 
hanging np in the kitchen, 

OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

*' We heartily recommend these Cards to all Housewiyes/* — Irish Times, 

" The verdict is, they are iDvaluable."— -AToriA Wales Chronicle. 

" Are very simple and extremely valuable." — Christian World. 

<< This excellent mode of teaching inexperienced cooks."— Coventry Herald, 



London:— BEMBOSE & SONS, 

10, PATERNOSTER BFILDINGS ; AND DERBY. 





ADVEUTISEMBKIS . 


c. 


HAMPTON & CO.'S PIANOFORTES. 


No. 


GniDean. No. GnineM. 


2. .. 


.. 23 7. ..• ■. 50 


3. , 


■ 3» « 5.-, 



This principU wm flihibited at thu InUmstion^ ExUbitioa, 1832, and carried the 
only award tor "MOVBLTT OF COHSTBDCTIOIT.' 

It luw reaeired the bighsst encDmiumB of tho Praia up to ths pteieat time. 
Copie» lent, on application, showing that, a< the noTslty eoasaa, the invention ia 
booominE mora distinctly reqnireJ. 

Oataloffuu lent frea, on applioitiiMi, and Eianos may be had, oc ths 3 jixn Byitem, at a 
email adranoe in priM. 

Show Booms— '74, Charlotte Street, Fitzroy Square, W. 

DEC q™p™"J'"j^'q """^^^ ^ g ^ 

OHUBOHES, 00NSEBVAT0B7, HALL, 8TAIB0ASE, 
AND OTHER WINDOWS. 



The Designs, varied and rich in Colouring, may be made to suit any 
Size and Shape cf Window. 



lostructioDa and Full Particulars, Is. 2d. Post Free, and Plane, 2a. Od. 
eadi, may be obtained at the Inveat^Ts, 

J. BARNAED & SON, 

339. OXFORD STKEET, LONDON. W. 

SXPEBIBSOSD yrOnyCMEU BEST OTJT IN TOTS OK COUNTRY. 



'i 



IRISH WAREHOUSE. 
IRISH F 



IBISHL 

maUS & TINCKIXB, 

1-17, Begeot Street, London. 



FRY'S 
CHOCOLATE ajkd COCOA 

In gi'eat variety. lW*»TS.ble and for Eating. 

FRY'S eA R A C A S C O C Q A, 

Enured '(ithCaracasandotherclioice-ErowthaofCkKiijd .i -- 
" A inoet delirious and valuable oriw?*. '^Standaed. 




"For the Blood 1« tlio Life." 



Mw^inaaai 



WORLD FAMED 



BLOOD MIXTURE. 



THE^GBEAT BIOOS PUmflKR 
AHO BB8T0BE8. For danant- 
aad tleaiing' the blood Itom all iTDpuiitics, 
connot be too highly recom mended. 

For SoofulA, Eeurvy, Skin IMwbkb, Bod 
Bores of all liiiidH it is a Deyer-fuUiw and 
pcimanent cui*. It cures Old Sores, Uleer- 
Atod Sore Ixss, Scurvy Bores. Cttnuamin 
tneers, GUDduTur BweUingt. BUddSdi, or 
PiinplesoadieFat "■--' "^'■■-■- — 

from all iDiiureU 



m unythini 



UKASE UARK,— "BLOOD HIXTUBE. 
matt deUcBle constihitioa of eUher ux, tbe Froiaiiio 
its nlae. ^unuondfl of TeflUmonula troni all partB. 

eali im Salllv >>. ad. tach, <nd Ih Cokm, rjnlainai} i 

PATESX itEMCIXK VEXDOKS IkroxshnHltht fn/lni Kii^mlem endlhi World, Br nut to aKu 
'plBfW»r\»iMamfi,lii,r.3. CIiAiWB, CbeiiliBiv Htou 8»Ett, LINCOLN. 
^.— ....,..-_.'* . _ ^^ iJ„OT ! IBO, OxrqiD SniiKT. 



Wbolenk: ■ifpiteot UadicineBOTu 






ESTABUSHED 1746. 



'V-. 



JOHN MORTLOCK, 






203 So 204, OXFORD STREET, 
And 31, Orchard Street, Fortnmn Square, London, iXT^i 



.- - I 



BY SPECIAL APPOINTMENT TO 

Her Majesty the Queen, 
Th«fr Royal Highnesses the Ftince and Princess of Wales, 
h fi- H.B.H. The Duke of EcQnbnrgh, , 

And the Principal. Ck>urts of Europe. 






^ Q THE LARGEST SELECTION OF 

bH IN A, GLASS, AND EARTHENWARe 

..^, IN THE UNITED KINGDOM. 

Dinner and Luncheon Services, 

^ Breakfast and Tea Services, 

Dessert Services, 

Toilet Services, 

Culinary Earthenware, 

-Ornamental Porcelain, 

... Glass Table E'ecorations, 

Cilla^, engraved and plain, from the least expensive 

to the most elaborate. 



Patterns, Desujns, and Estimutea Free cf Cost, 

ALL PRICES MARKED IN PLAIN FIGFRES, 

A LIBERAL DISCOUNT FOB CASH; 



SOLE ADDRESSES- 
SOS and 204, OXFORD STREET, 
' And 31, Orchard Street, Portman Square, W. 



